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TRANSLITERATION 


The dashes to mark the long vowels. @ asin ‘far’, ti as in 
‘loose’ ; I as in ‘mean’ have been retained, leaving other conventional 
signs ‘Two more signs, © and > representing the Arabic ain and 
hamza have also been retained The sounds of k and dj used in 
the Encyclopedia of Islam have been replaced by q and j respec- 
tively, which are now in common use Where the two conso- 
nants—ch, dh, gh, kh, sh, and it—~have been used, these are to be 
sounded together, as, for example, ch in ‘church’, sk in ‘ship’ and 
th in ‘think’. The sound of gh resembles gz as in ‘exact’, that of 
Eh is like ch n Scottash loch or the German ach and dh gives the 
sound th in ‘father’? Wherever the two consonants are desired to 
give their own sounds separately, an apostrophe has been inserted 
in between as, for example, in Ad*ham, Js’hag, etc. 

However, where any Arabic word is in common use mn Engish 
(as, Cadi) or its pronunciation 1s known to the English-speaking 
people (as, Ghazals) no signs have been used 
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PREFACE 


A study circle formed under the name of “Jam®@‘at-1- 
Da‘wat-o-Tabligh” organised a series of lectures at Lucknow in 
Muharram, 1372 A #., on certain important topics for the benefit 
of its members and others interested mm academic and cultural 
advancement. The subject allotted to me for the discourse was 
“the History of Religious Preaching and the Revivalist Movement.” 
The disquisition continued throughout the week I had then 
jotted down some points as an aide~memotre for delivering these 
lectures but some of the hsteners took down notes which were 
later on shown to me for publication of the discourse. I then 
realised that the subject required a detailed treatment as no 
exhaustive and complete dissertation on this important topic of 
Islamic history existed It represented a serious gap in the 
Islamic hterature which had to be filled in. The absence of any 
work on this subject has produced a misconceived notion even 
amongst the enlightened circles that the attempts for renovation 
and renaissance of the Muslm peoples were made from time to 
ume but no continuous attempt at rejuvenating the Millaf could 
be looked for in the annals of Islamic history. It 1s commonly 
held that Islam did produce towering personalities who possessed 
arocking capacity to struggle against the order of the day but 
barring a few luminaries who were born after centuries, the re- 
formers, leaders, and the ‘ulema produced by Islam in the past were 
of no higher calibre than those born during its age of decadence, 
and they had hardly any intellectual or academic contribution to 
their credit It 1s erroneously thought that only seven or eight 
outstanding personages could be clarmed as an exception to the 
barren and unproductive era of Islamic mtellectual history. 

The ignorance in this regard may not appear to be striking 
but it has nevertheless its far-reaching consequences This con- 
cept produces a sense of despondency and a sickening atmosphere. 
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It dashes all hopes in the innate vitality of Islam which has 
always produced men of redoubtable courage and conviction as 
cannot be found amongst any other people There 1s thus 
absolutely no ground fo1 any pessimism and despondency 1n Islam 
on this score. 

The inference drawn by certain people in this regard 3s, 
however, not without a cause Unfortunately we find either a 
glossary of events with Kings and Emperors as the central figures 
or biographical accounts of certain eminent lumanarics mm the 
vast treasure of Islamic literatine but no account of the revivalist 
movement or intellectual history of the Muslim peoples encompas- 
sing the academic and speculative achievements of all those savants 
who have left an indelible mark on the world of Islam These 
scholars have relentlessly fought against the forces of corruption, 
defended the Islamic precepts and teachings and rejuvenated the 
spirit of Islamic revival besides making valuable contributions to 
the intellectual and academic treasure of their people In fact 
there 1s no gap at all in the intellectual history of Islam, 1 1s only 
in the presentation of the history of as peoples, which needs 
urgently to be filled 1n A history of religious revival and 
preaching in Islam would also be an account of the intellectual 
and academic movements which have seen successive ebbs and 
flows of Islamic 1eawakemng sn the past 

However, when the task was taken up, it was realsed that an 
article or a small treatise w:1l] not do Justice to the subject It 
would be necessary to wade through the entire historical literature 
along with the available works on biography, arts and sciences, 
translations, etc, and :e-evaluate and compile the available 
material m a particular manner’ The leisure required for under- 
taking a task of this magnitude has never been available to the 
author, but as the erying need for such a volume impelled me 
take up the work, 1t was not possible for me to wrne these pages 
without going thiough all the available source mate: 1a! 

It might be made clea: that my purpose ts neither to explain 
what 1s meant by :evival no: to name the few outstanding perso- 
nahties who are commonly Known as revivalists (mujaddids) Tut to 


present an account of the continuous effort made during the past 
thirteen hundred years for stimulating a spirit of reawakening 
among the Muslims, and bring into light those eminent savants 
who rose to the defence of Islam in order to arrest the onslaught 
of the evil forces, gave birth to various movements for upholding 
the Islamic morals and values and, finally, whose efforts made it 
possible for Islam to survive to this day. I would mention several 
persons in this treatise who cannot be called as muyaddids but who 
had worked for the renovation and regeneration of Islamic faith 
and practice and the subsequent generations of Muslims have ever 
remained indebted to them. 

In writing these volumes the following points have been kept 
in view ¢ 

(1) For presenting the view-point of any particular person 

or a movement started by him, his own writings or 
sayings have been relied upon. If these have been 
found inadequate, only then help has been taken from 
the writings or descriptions left by his friends, contem- 
poraries and pupils. In the latter case more reliable 
and authentic sources have been given preference with- 
out placing undue reliance on those writers who were 
nearer to him in time; trustworthy material has been 
used wherever it could be found, after careful verifica- 
tion of the facts 
In portraying the biographical sketches and character 
of the personalities mentioned, light has been shed on 
the intellectual, cultural and academic temperament of 
the time in order to make a correct assessment of the 
achievement of the personage concerned in its true 
perspective. Itis necessary to cast a glance on the then 
prevailing situation before a place could be assigned to 
any individual in Instory. Assessment of any character, 
‘out of its own context of time and place, according to 
modern concepts and values might appear to be a work 
of critical study, but there can hardly be anything more 
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unjust to the personality so evaluated. ‘The success or 
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failure of any individual can only be judged in the 
background of the conditions in which he has had an 
opportunity to strive for a cause , otherwise, the greatest 
and most eminent person can be depicted as a complete 
failure in the light of changed circumstances and 
according to the likes and dislikes of later historians | 
In fact, no historical figure, Islamic or otherwise, can 
claim a lasting recognition if 1t 1s viewed from a wrong 
angle, 

Presentation of a few short and sketchy extracts from 
the writings of any author or thinker hardly does any 
Justice to him for the thought, message and call of the 
author cannot be presented in a few isolated passages, 
nor the reader can feel any intimacy with the author 
by going through small passages A bit lengthy extracts 
from the writings of important writers, reformers and 
thinkers have, therefore, been given so that the reader 
may himself be 1n a position to feel the umpact of their 
message and make his own estimation of the personality 
he has been introduced. The writer of these pages has 
himself spent considerable time in going through the 
writings of these masters to feel the touch of the tenor 
and spirit of their call The reader can easily discern 
from these pages the attitude of the author towards 
these beacons of moral and spiritual guidance and for 
this I need not apologise to those who would want me 
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(4) I have not simply given extracts from the works of these 


masters but also tried to shed light on the, priceless 
qualities of thex head and heart, their endeavours to 


cultivate a living, all-pervading consciousness of the 
Almuchty and. al their mora! excellence. The 
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combination of consummate academic attainments with 
a burning desire to propitiate God and to earn His 
pleasure are the mark and symbol of these teachers of 
the old The readers of these pages can rightly claim 
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to be allowed to partake in the efflorescence of spirit 
and heart mstead of simply gaming acquaintance with 
these men of letters 

(5) The biographical sketches of historic personalities 
drawn out in these pages are not limited to a presenta- 
tion of their achievements alone. Wherever their 
contemporaries or subsequent writers have criticised the 
ideas or writings of these persons, or an answer to such 
criticisms has been given, these have also been brought 
out but detractory and imtemperate verdicts have not 
been included just to make this work appear more 
critical, 

This is the first volume of this series Oniginally I had an 
idea of describing the achievements of Ibn Taymiyah also 1n this 
volume and thus wanted to finish it with an account of the first 
eight centuries after the Hyrah. However, Ibn Taymyah and his 
attainments were found to be so epoch-malung that an exhaustive 
study of his times and work had to accommodated in the second 
part of this work. The third and most probably the fourth part 
ofthe book would be devoted to the teachers of India who have 
been the fountainhead of call to region and renovation of Islamuc 
thought an the immediate past. 

Lastly, the author has no hesitation in acknowledging the fact 
that the leisure, peace of mind and the wide study required for 
undertaking a stupendous task of this magnitude has not been 
available to him. Nevertheless, whatever was posuble for him to 
do, 13 before the readers, and this too could not have been 
accomplished without the help and gwdance from God Almighty. 

“There iw no help save from Aliah alone’. 


Rae Baral: ABUL HASAN ‘ALI 
4th Rabi-ul-Awwal, 1374 a 1. Daira Hazrat Shah °Alamutiah 


PROLOGUE 


Tue Necessrry oF REFORMATION AND RENOVATION AND [fs 
CONTINUITY IN Istamic Hisrory 


Life is Ever Changing : 


Islam is the last message of God Almighty; it has been 
presented ma complete form before the world, which has been 
told that ° 

“This day have I perfected your relzgion for you and completed 

My favour unto you, and have chosen for you as relzgion 
AL-ISLAM”. 

(Al-Mada:3) 

On the one hand God has been well-pleased to favour 
mankind with a perfect and final religion ; on the other, the fact 
is that life is on the move, ever-changing and evolving as someone 
has aptly said. 7 

Lafe is ever youthful, 
Continuously on the move, zestful. 

The religion bestowed by Omniscient God 1s grounded in a 
faith in eternal values and transcendental facts, yet, it is also 
zestful, perpetually moving and sufficing for the transformations 
of life. God has endowed His religion with the capacity to turn 
over a new leaf with the changes ringing the world and thus 
provide human beings with an uninterrupted guidance in every 
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turn and pass. It 1s not a culture of any particular age or the 
architecture of a particular place preserved in the shape of 
archaeological remains, but a living faith, a masterpiece of 


ingenuity and craftsmanship of the omniscient and Wise Creater - 
That rly the mencucmms nt the Adeahia tha TAvece 
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(Ya Sin 38) 

the dong of Allah Who perfecteth all ihings Lo! Hess 
Informed of what ye do 

(An Namal 82) 


Islamic Age—The Most Fast Changing Era : 


In its being given as the last and universal religion, the 
Ummah of Islam had of necessity to be the last, widespread and 
universal brotherhood so that-1t may confront all the nations of 
the world at one time or the other and struggle against such odds 
as no other people have had to face It was, therefore, in the 
fitness of things that the time allocated to this Ummah should be so 
fast-moving and ever-changing as the world has not witnessed in 
Its past history 


Divine Arrangements for the Existence of Islam : 
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In order to enable the followers of Islam to meet the time- 
bound and extremely variable human needs changing according 
to circumstances, God has bestowed two things upon this Ummah 
First, the precepts and teachings of the Holy Prophet of Islam, 
Mohammad (may the peace of God be upon him), which can 
withstand all changes brought about by trme and space, and 
solve all problems posed by the time-bound needs of humanity 
Secorrdly, the Lord has taken 1t upon Himself, and, indeed, history 
bears a testzmony to the fact, that He shall always be razsing such 
beacons of tri and enn who will be a the teachings 


vitality to produce such men of incomparably high character and 
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behaviour, as are not to be found in other nations. This 1s not 
merely fortuitous, but, in truth and reality, a fulfilment of the 
preordained arrangement made by God Aimighty ; for, the 
Ummah always did get a man of the same type and stature that it 
needed in a particular age 


Attacks on Islam: 


From the very inception of sts career on this planet, Islam 
had been singled out for such fatal attacks as no other religion 
would have been able to withstand. There have been religions 
which had once conquered the then known world but they could 
not survive under an offensive much less serious than that Islam 
had to face Unhke others, Islam not only overcame all its 
adversaries but was also successful 1m maintaimmg its original 
form and purity. [f, on the one hand, Assassins posed a grave 
internal danger for the faith and spirit of Islam, the onslaught of 
the Crusaders and the invasion of the Mongols, on the other, were 
sufficient to efface it completely. Had there been any other 
religion placed in such an inviable position as Islam, 1t would 
certainly have lost its soul and today we would have had to look 
for it in the pages of history. Islam, however, not only survived 
in the face of ail these internal and external threats to its very 
existence, but was also able to gain victories in entirely new 
fields. Islam was continuously called upon to resist the onslaught 
of innovations, deviations and misguided interpretations of the 
Quran and the Sunnah, foreign traditions, heretical rites of the 
worship of saints, relics and tombs, speculative thought, materialism, 
epicureanism and godlessness, and, indeed, 1t sometimes appeared 
as 1f Islam would not be able to weather the storm, but the 
conscience of sts followers always refused to strike a compromise 
with the evil, and Islam emerged triumphantly on each occasion, 
In every age, it produced a man of God who attacked these 
innovations and deviations with the full weight of unshakable 
conviction and restored the true spirit of the faith; reaffirmed the 
Sunnak of the Holy Prophet against the heretical rites, customs 
and foreign influences, propounded the teachings of Islam to 
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contradict speculative thought and materialistic precepts, raised 
the banner of revolt in the face of despots and emperors ; con- 
demned opulence, luxury and indolence of the rich and enunciated 
the teachings of Islam as the sole valid source of religious, moral 
and political advancement. They provided a new driving force, a 
new life to the Muslims of their trme These scholars of z:mpecc- 
able worth and ability possessed the priceless gift of :ntellectual, 
moral and religious capabilities and were beacons of light for 
their contemporaries Each one of these was capable enough to 
expose the manifestations of the Jgnorance of his age and to bring into 
light the correct and unalloyed teachings of Islam before the people. 
This 18 a clear evidence of the fact that God Almighty has decided 
to keep this religion alive so that it may ultimately provide guidance 
to the wayworn humanity. The fact of the matter 1s that God has 
ordained that the task entrusted earler to the piophets and 
apostles will have to be accomplished by the followers of the 
last Prophet 

Absence of Revivalists in other Faiths : 


We find extrimely few persons who have revived and reno- 
vated other religions The absence of such teachers for hundreds 
or rather thousands of yeais in othe: religions 1s strzking enough. 
There has hardly been any renovato: who could pull down the 
innovations and deviations which had found their way into other 
religions, restore the original purity, give a call to shed the accre- 
tions, decry the foreign elements, 11tes and customs, wage a Wat 
against the inroads of materialistic and pleasure-secking ideas and 
enlighten the hearts of his co-religionsts by his faith, true spiritual- 
ism and a personal example of ennobling sacrifice for his cause 

Christiamty can particularly be cited as a case in pomt It 
deviated from its path in the middle of its first century and 
deteriorated from a monotheistic faith to a polytherstic cult—such 
an early retrogression 1s not to be found elsewheic It became an 
admixture of the Greek and Buddhust religious thoughts, and, what 
1s notewoithy, this happened through the hands of its greatest 
mentor and teacher, St Paul (10-~65ap). The transformation 
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was really from one world to another, changing its shape and 
content to such an extent that only the name and a few rites of the 
former could survive in the new religion. Ernest De Bunsen 
describes the mutilation undergone by Christianity in these 
words : . 
‘The doctrinal system recorded 1n the new Testament 
1s not that which Jesus Christ has solemnly preached by 
word and deed. Not in Jesus, but in Paul, the Jewish and 
Christian dissenter, with his hidden wisdom, with his 
figurative interpretation of the Scriptures as being full of 
types and prophecies of future things, lies the principal 
reason for the existing dissension between Christians on the 
one side, and Jews and Mahomedans on the other. 
Following Stephen, the promulgator and developer of 
Essenic doctrines, Paul has biought the author of 
Christiamty m connection with Buddhist tradition. Paul 
has laid the foundation to that amalgamation of antagonistic 
traditions which can be traced in the New Testament- 
Scriptures, and which has presented to the World an 
essentially non-historical image of Christ. Not Jesus, but 
Paul and the later gnostics have framed the principal 
doctrines which during eighteen centuries have been 
recognised as the foundation of orthodox Christianity*.”” 
During all these years, and even today, Christendom has 
been treading the path shown by St Paul It could not produce 
aman who would have revolted against the antagonistic traditions 


which were made a part and parcel of Christianity by St. Paul. 
No body tried for centuries to bring back the religion of Jesus 
Christ to the point where the exalted teacher and his disciples had 
left it At last Martin Luther (1488—1546) raised the banner of 
Reformation in Germany 1n the sixteenth century, but even his 
effort was limited to certaim specific issues; the movement did not 
aim at bringing back the Christendom to the teachings of Jesus 


Christ nor did it represent a revolt against the wrong direction 


1 DeBunsen: p 128 
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that ‘Caraeanaty had been forced to adopt Thus Chrishanity 
could not produce any revolutionary, and, at the same time, a 
successful movement for its reformation for about fifteen centuries 
Christzan scholars too admut the fact that no mentor or movement 
could manage to accomplish a reformation of Christianity during 
the first fifteen hundred years of its career 
Je B Mullinger writes in his article on “R 
Encyclopaedia Britannica ° 
“If, however, we endeavour to assign the causes which 
prevented the Reformation from being carried even to but 
partial success long prior to the 16th century, we can have 
no difficulty 1n deciding that foremost among them must 
be placed the manner in which the medieval mind was 
fettered by a servile regard for precedant. To the men of 
the Middle ages, whether educated or uneducated, no 
measure of reform seemed defensible which appeared 1n the 
light of innovation” ' 
The same writer continues at another place m the same 
article 
‘The complete failure of these successive efforts tw 
bring about any comprehensive measure of church reform 
is a famshar fact 1n European history” * 
And, again 
“Not a few, and some very memorable, efforts had 
been made before the 16th century to bring about a 
reformation of doctrine, but these had almost invariably 
been promptly visited with the censure of the church” ? 


After Martin Luther, no other person raised a voice against 
tha eancalace Anectrinee af tha Chioreh and nanal sunramarv. even 
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to the hmited extent that Luther did 1n the sixteenth century 
Christianity thus continued its journey uninterrupted on the path 
it was forced to tread At last, the Church lost the influence 1t ~ 
welded on the Christendom and gave place to crass materialism 


f 
1 EBR Vol XX,p 320 
2 fbrd,p 321 
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The religion of the West today 1s nothing but materialism, yet, 
Christianity has been unable to bring forth a single indrvidual 
who could have combated the evils of materialism, brought back 
the West to the fountain-head of true religion, restored faith in 
true Christianity and upheld the moral and spiritual values against 
utilitarian, pleasure-seeking norms of the present-day sensate 
culture Instead of accepting the challenge of the modern age 
and finding out solutions to the present problems within the 
religious view of life and the world, the West appears to have lost 
all hope in Christianity itself. 

Almost the same story was repeated in the East also} Hindu- 
ism lost its way by asundering its relation with the Creator 
‘of the Universe, giving up its simplicity and depriving itself of the 
moral and spiritual vitality. It became more an impracticable 
and complicated system of speculative thought by losing the chord 
of unalloyed monotheism and equality of mankind , for, these are 
the two basic tenets on which any religion can flourish, with its 
roots deep into the soul of man and branches providing shade and 
solace to the human beings 

Upanishadic writers tried their level best to put a stop to this 
contamination by totally discarding the rituals that had gained 
a foothold mto Hinduism, and replacing it by philosophical 
doctrines—a conceptual interpretation of the faith These eluci- 
dations being grounded in pantheistic monism or attaming unity 
through plurality were acclaimed in the hterary and intellectual 
circles but the masses, who were intellectually at a lower level and 
yearned for rituals and practical manifestation of the monustic 
doctrines, remained unimpressed by the idealism of the Opanshads, 
The result was that Hinduism gradually lost its vitality; dis-satis- 
faction and incredulity gained ground and the revolt against the 
Brahmamc order found expression in Buddhism in the sixth 

century 8 ¢. 

Buddha founded a new religion (af it can be so named, for 
ce eliminated the concepts of Divinity, Hereafter and 
ane pene rns ay Sen) wich oped 

system and Brahmanuc ritual order, sought 
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annihilation of human misery through suppression of all des:res— 
the will-to-hve and  will-to-possess—-and commended moral 
behaviour, right mental attitude, non-violence, kindness and social 
service. It rapidly spread to south-east Asia and a few other 
countries. 

Buddhism, however, soon deviated from the teachings of ts 
founder. Incorporating into its system the idol worship and 
ritualism against which Buddhism had started 1ts career, there 
remained nothing to distinguish it from Hinduism except the 
numerous categories of gods and goddesses to which the latter owed 
allegiance Buddhism was ever willing to adapt itself to the 
environment of local conditions where it spread , :t was divided 
into numerous sects , incorporated superstitions, complicated ideas 
and concepts and degenerated into a cess-pool of moral corruption 
Prof Ishw aan Tans nhearvarc in Hernducian: Tamaddaue 


Daa werk client hte Fieve YY Gal iji £2tnuust Git Ah MiiWUiitis 
‘* .-the Kingdom that was established under the 
ee of Buddhism began to present a vast scene of 
idolatry The atmosphere in the monasteries was changing 


and heretic innovations were being introduced one after 
TS 


The degeneration of Buddhism has been described thus by 
Jawahar Lal Nehru in the Discovery of India 

‘“Brahmanism made of Buddha an avalar,a god So 

did Buddhism. The Mahayana doctrine spread rapidly, 
but it lost in quality and distinctiveness what 1t gained in 
extent The monasterses became rich centres of vested 
interests, and their discipline became lax Magic and 
superstition crept into popular forms of worship There was 

a progressive degeneration of Buddhism in India after the 
first millennium of its existence Mrs Rhys Davis points 
out its diseased state during that period ‘Under the over- 
powering influence of these sickly imaginations the moral 


ray eta tialeltan” f 


teachings of Gautama have been almost hid from view 
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The theories grew and flourished, each new step, each new 


1 Dr Ishwar Topa, Vol I,pp 137-138 
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hypothesis demanded another, until the whole sky was 
filled with forgeries of the brain, and the nobler and simpler 
lessons of the founder of the region were smothered 
beneath the glittering mass of metaphysical subtleties’ . . - 
There were several bnght periods subsequently and many 
remarkable men arose. But both Brahminism and 
Buddhism deteriorated and degrading practices grew up In 
them It became difficult to distinguish the two *”* 

In none of the countries 1n which Buddhism had spread a 
person was born during the long period of tts rule, who could 
reform the degenerated Buddhism, mfuse the breath of new life 
into it and bring 1t back to the teachings of Gautama 

Hinduism gradually absorbed Buddhism into itself and finally 
Sankaracharya banished 1t almost totally from India m the eighth 
century by reviving the old Bindu faith. Hardly any trace of 
Buddhism was left in India , wherever 1t still survived, it was litcle 
more than a decadent, local cult of no importance On the other 
hand, Sankaracharya, endowed with intelligence, courage and 
religious fervour succeeded in eliminating Buddhism from India 
but he could not or perhaps never intended to revive the ancient 
Hindu religion in its ongmal and pristine purity by mnculcatang 
faith in the unity of the Supreme Being, direct relationship between 
man and God, equality and social justice Asa result, both the 
Indian religions, Hinduism and Buddhism, still survive with the 
sickly characteristics of their decadent state viz superstitious beliefs 
and rituals, idolatry and caste system. V.S Ghate, the late 
Professor of Sanskrit in Elphinstone College, Bombay, writing on 
Sankaracharya in the Encyclopaedia of Rehgion and Ethics says 
that ‘the greatest object of Sankara’s labours was the revival of the 
system of religion and philosophy taught im the Upanisads’, 
Sankara, succeeded in putting down the hetrodox systems and 
establishing the doctrine of pantheistic monism, a8 presented in 


i Taken from Radhakrishnan’s ‘Indian Philosophy’ 
2 Neh. pp 141-142 
$ ERE, p 186 
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the Upantshads and the Bhagwad Gita, but he ‘did not attack or 
destroy :dolatory’* Sankara, condemned all ritualism and Karama 
and at the same time defended the worship of popular gods, which 
was to him a ‘symbolism rather than idolatory’.’ Sankara consi- 
dered idolatory a necessity at one stage of religious growth which 
is either given up or suffered to remain from its harmlessness when 
the religious spirit 1s mature Thus Sankara ‘allowed idols as 
symbols of the great infinite for those who cannot rise themselves 
to the comprehension of the one, changeless, non-qualified 
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In this way all the efforts made from the tame of Sankar- 
acharya down to Dayanand Sarswat: and Mahatma Gandhi to 
reform the eastern religions proved fruitless to renovate Hinduism 
and Buddhism in a manner to make them compatible with revela- 
tion, religious urge of humanity and the requirements of changing 
times. These religions have, as a result of this .stagnation, 
succumbed to materialism , the vast areas of human life and 
behaviour have drifted beyond their reach while they have them- 
selves taken shelter behind temples and shrines, soulless rituals and 
traditions Any number of obscurantist movements working for 
the revival of the ancient Indian languages and culture can be 
seen at work in the country today but none 1s capable of giving a 
soul-stirring call inviting people back to religion by reinterpreting 
the true content of religious and moral faith 1n the light of current 
needs 

No religion can maintain its vigour for long and offer a 
sausfying answer to the questions of ever-changing hfe unless 1t 
can produce guides and standard-bearers who can infuse a breath 
of new life into its followers through their personal example of 
unflinching faith, moral and spiritual excellence, mmaculate 
sincerity, heroic sacrifice, self-confidence, ardent zeal, intellectual 
eminence and erudite scholarship Life always poses new problems, 


temptations of flesh are ever on 1ts side, materialistic urge in man 


always impels him to take the ways of self-indulgence and 


I ERE, p 189 » 
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licentiousness, and, at the same time, we have always had men who 
were ardent and zealous supporters of the epicurean view and 
affluent living, materialistic brilliance and worldly success ‘T’here- 
fore, unless a religion also gets indefatigable defenders, renovators 
and redeemers who can face the challenge of athersm and 
materialism, 1t cannot hope to remain a living force for its 
followers for long 


Defence Against Heresy ° 


Eisstory bears a testsmony to the fact that there has never been 

a spell, however brief, during the past one and a half thousand 
years when the message of Islam was eclipsed or its teachings were 
enguifed by heresy, and the islamic conscience became dormant 
enough to accept a contamimated faith, Whenever an effort was 
made from any quarter whatsoever to distort the tenets of Islam, 
pervert or falsify its teachings, or 1t was attacked by sensist- 
materialism, some one invariably came forward to accept the 
challenge and fight it out to the grief of Islam’s adversary. 
Flistory records many a powerful movement in its day, which 
posed a danger for Islam but now it is difficult to find out even 
the true impact of its thought Only a few people know today 
what Qadryah (Rationalsts believing in free will), Fahmivah 
(Determinusts),“Jt:zal (Dissenters), creation of the Quen, Existen- 
tialist Monism, Din-1-Ilaht, etc , exactly mean, although these 
represented, at one time or the other, very important schools of 
thought and, with the most powerful smperial powers of their 
day and some extremely learned and able persons at their 
back they had threatened to stifle Islam. Finally, however, 
it was Islam which gained ascendancy over these contending 
. forces. These powerful movements are known today as simply 
different schools of thought and are to be found now in pinioso- 
phical and dialectical treatises This tradition of struggle 
against un-Isiam, the spirit to preserve and renovate the prestine 
teachings of the faith and the effort to infuse people with a revo- 


lutionary spirit to re-assert the drvine message are as old as 
Islam itself. 
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Lost Sources of History : 


The responsibility for not bringing to light this memorable 
chapter of Islamic History does not exclusively rest with the 
historians All those persons are equally responsible who refuse to 
accord recognition to the works not formally categorised as 
historical literature and catalogued as such in one or the other 
library. A vast treasure of information on the social, political 
and historical events of the bygone days isin fact to be found 
in the religious works which can serve as a valuable source of 
history. These are the wiitmgs of the religious savants and 
scholars wherein they have laid bare ther imnermost feelings, 
given numerous accounts of the incidents they or their contem- 
poraries had come across, quoted their teachers and mentors 
and recorded proceedings of the profound and heartfelt reunions 
of their masters and fellows There are compilations of letters 
and discourses from which we can gain access to the thoughts and 
ideas, feelings and emotions of their writers ‘There are also 
monographs wiitten for the refutation of innovations and devia- 
tions or to censure the waywaid sections of society. If one could 
extend his vision to all these writings and had had time to cull out 
relevant data from these works, a complete and detailed history of 
Islamic missionary effort could be wuiitten to show that the effort 
to re-kindle the fire of religious ardour and dynamic energy 
into the followers of Islam has never ceased for a moment and 
that the Muslims too have never remained cold or madifierent 
to the call 


Legacy of Islam: 


This 1s a legacy of Islam which we have inherited But, by 
legacy we do not mean hete a ‘bequest’, for Islam 1s a living 
religion What we have really inherited 1s the treasure consisting 
of the sureness of conviction, and 1mmutable faith, Tradztions of 
the Prophet, higher moral values, canomeal laws and the magnt- 
ficent Islamic hterature which has been bequeathed to us by every 
single individual who ever worked for the establishment of the 
kingdom of God, braved the dangers of ignorance and mater! 
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alism, gave a call for the Din of Allah, revived the teachings of 
Islam and filled the people with faith and enthusiasm. In truth 
and reality, all those persons who have re-oriented Islam through 
painstaking researches into its original sources and re-inter- 
pretation of zts doctrines , defended Islam against philosophies and 
schools of thought incompatible with it ; saved 2t from discord 
and turmoil , compiled the Traditions of the Prophet or presided 
over different schools of Fiqak; showed to others the path of 
temperance and moderation, censured the society for ifs way- 
wardness and made it turn from that path, dispelled the doubts 
by examining and elucidating the fundamentals of reason and 
logic , founded the new science of dialectics; carried on the work 
left by prophets and apostles of God , filled the people with zeal 
and self-confidence in their own inherent vitality ; made the most 
inveterate enemues of Islam to acknowiedge 1ts truth—in short, all 
those who have pressed their spiritual, moral and intellectual 
capabilities to the service of the faith and, not unoften, accomp- 
lished what emperors and conquerors could never have achieved— 
have contributed to the legacy now owned by us and deserve our 
respect and approbation. Had not these defenders of Islam 
worked with ardent zeal and immaculate sincerity and made 
heroic sacrifices for the cause held dear by them, we would not 
have inherited what has been recounted in this volume and which 
still contains a reservoir of guidance and inspiration for us, We 
can be rightly proud of these ancestors of ours and present with 
confidence the story of ther work and achievements before other 
nations 
The writer of these pages has endeavoured to depict the 
picture of these eminent personalities and described what in his 


judgment can nightly be ascribed as ther accomplishment in the 
field of Islamic revival and renovation 


CHAPTER I 
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Reformist Endeavours of the First Century : 


Soon after the A/ulafat-t-Rasieda (the mght-guided caliphate) 
came to an end and the Ummayyad empire, which was more 
Arab than Islamic, consolidated itself, the need for reformation 
and renovation 1n Islam was felt keenly Customs, traditions 
and remembrances of the pagan past, which had been discredited 
and repressed under the impact of the Prophet's teachings and the 
vigilant eye of the Khilafat-i-Rasida, began to re-assert themselves 
among the new Arab converts to'Islam. The then Government 
was not organi.ed according to the dictates of the Qur?an and 
the Sunnah; 1s guiding hghts were Arab diplomacy, expediency 
and interest of the State. Arab racialism, tribal pride, partisan 
spirit and mepotism, regarded as unpardonable sins during the 
days of the Aivlafat-:-Rashida, became the hall-mark of the new 
aristocracy. The unruly spimt of the Arabs, which had sought 
asylum m the far off deserts, returned again to re-assert itself; 
extravagance, pretentiousness and boastfulness took the place of 


virtuous deeds and moral excellence. Bazt-ul-mal (the State 


1 The then mentality 13 aptly demonstrated by Abul Fara) Isb’hani in his 
book ‘Agh@n:', wn which he has related how two Arab Chicfs of the 
Ummayyad period, Haushab and ‘Ikramah, vyingly challenged each other 
about the quantity of food required to feed the household and guests 
of each As Haushab was likely to win mm the contest, ‘Ikramah pur- 
chased several hundred bags of flour, distributed 1t amongst his tribesmen 
for kneading and asked them to pile up the dough in a pit which was 
covered with grass He then managed to get Haushab’s horse pass over 
the pt As the poor beast fell mto the pit, 1ts neck and head being only 
visible above the dough, ‘Ikramah’s fame about the quantity of flour 
required to fecd hus tribe soon spread far and wide, and many poets 


sang of his ereatness (Ranndt ul-Afathaltih Vol 1, pp 176-177 ) 
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Exchequer) became personal property of the Cahphs who wasted 
public money on professional pocts, eculogists, jugglers and 
buffoons The courtiers of the rulers began to be accoided a 
preferential treatment which gave them heart to break the law of 
the Jand! Music and singing grew almost to a craze ? 

The extravagant rulers, surrounded by dissolute parasites 
who flocked to the capital, demoralised the society and produced 
an aristocracy resembling the pagan Arab wasirels of the age of 
Ignorance 11 moials and behaviour. It appeared as if the 
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accounts of the past forly years with Islam 
Religious Teachers of the Ummayyad period : 


Although crass materialism had captured the soul of the 


ruil: ne clacese cluring tha Tlmmavuad narind «ha wmacene had still 
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not forsaken the moral values and the deep-seated deference for 
Islamic teachings The regard for moral worth and tenets of 
Islam was due mainly to those scholars of impeccable worth and 
ability who were held in high esteem by the masses for their 
moral and spiritual excellence, selflessness, piety, sagacity and 
beneficence Outside the governmental circles these persons 
weilded tremendous influence over the people which acted as a 
corrective force and saved the masses from falling a prey to the 
pull of wordly temptauons The person most respected and 
loved during the period was SAl: 1bn Husain (Zainul ‘Abdin) 

In the simple, pure and saintly life Ied by him, ‘Al: abn Husain 
had no peer Once Hisham ibn S‘Abdul-Malik, the crown piince, 


came to the Ka‘aba for Jawa (circumambulation) but owing to 


1 The famous Christian poet Akhtal (d 59/701) once came completely drunk, 
in the court of Caliph ‘Abdul-Mahk Ibn Marwan, wme dripping from 
his beaid dnd the cross on his chest, but nobody had the courage to 
remonstrate lum = (Aghanzt, Vol VII, pp 177-178) 

2 Oncea famous singer of Iraq Hunain, visited Madina along with his 
party Such a large crowd gathered to hear his recital that the roof of 
the house m which he was singing gave way and Hunan died after 
receiving severe injuries ( Jehan, Vol II, pp 122-123) 
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the huge gathering he could not reach the Hajr-z-Aswad. He, 
therefore, sat down to wait till he could get a chance to kiss it. 
In the meantime ‘Ali ibn Husain arrived and the people at once 
cleared the way for him to make the Tawaf and kiss Hajr-t-Aswad. 
Everyone present in the Ka‘aba received “Ali ibn Husain with 
the utmost deference. At last Hisham, pretending as if he did 
not know ‘Al: ibn Husain, asked who he was. The poet Farzdaq, 
who happened to be present on the occasion instantaneously 
composed an introductory ode for Al: ibn Husain. It is reported 
that certain additions were made to this famous ode later on but 
it 1s still regarded as a masterpiece of Arabic poetry. It opened 
with the verse : 
Pebbles and paths of Mecca affirm his virtue ; 
The House of God knows him well as the environs do. 
Other highly reputed religious scholars‘ of outstanding piety 
during the Ummayyad period were Hasan al-Muthanna, his son 
“Abdullah-al-Mahadh, Salim rbn SAbdullah rbn “Umar, Qasim ibn 
Muhammad ibn Abii Bakr, Sa‘eed ibn Musay“ib and SUrwah ibn 
Zubair. Complete detachment from the ruling circles of their 
day, immaculate selflessness, unswerving truthfulness, readiness to 
serve and make any sacrifice for the cause of religion, erudition 
and moral worth had made each of these persons an ideal of 
Islamic piety. The demoralisation that had set in owing to the 
immoral conduct of the ruling elite was undoubtedly on the 
increase but the moral influence weilded by these persons on the 
masses was not without a salutary effect , their pure and simple life 
was a Standing reproach to the unpnincipled this-wordliness of 
the rulers, which made people think of reforming their intem- 
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perate life : 
Political Revolution : 


Gradually the contaminating influxion of the political revolu- 
tion deepened and spread out, and, at the same time, there was a 


i For a detailed descriptson see al-Zahit: Vol I, pp 46, 77, 84 and 53, and 
Stfat us-Safiech + Vol HF, pp 44, 47, 49 and 50 
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marked decrease inthe number of religious teachers who could 
exert a strong and ennobling influence over the people like the 
pious souls of the preceding period Now it became impossible to 
revitalize the people and fill them with the faith and moral worth 
without a revolution in the State stself 

The Ummayyad power was, however, entrenched in such a 
firm military strength that it was not possible to dislodge it, 
nor there existed any internal or external force which could 
dare to challenge 1t_ Not long before two efforts made by Husain 
ibn “Ali and ‘Abdullah ibn Zubair had proved abortive and one 
could hardly expect any more armed insurrection for bringing 
about a political revolution Autocratic and hereditary form of 
government had produced a despondency which had left no hope 
for any change im the prevailing conditions and it appeared as if 
the fate of Muslims had been sealed for a fairly long ume It 
required a miracle alone for the Islamic precepts to find an 
expression again in the political law guiding the community’s 
behaviour And the miracle did happen at the most appro- 
priate time 


Accession of “Umar ibn ‘Abdul ‘Aziz : 


The miracle was the accession of “Umar ibn ‘Abdul ‘Aziz to 
the throne :n 99 an (717AD) He was a grandson of Marwan 
and his mother, Umm ‘Asim, was a grand-daughter of ‘Umar I, 
the second Caliph The Ummayyad and the Farooq families 
were thus jointly represented’ m ‘Umar II, surnamed as 


1 ¢tUmar I had ordered that nobody should adulicrate milk by mixing water 
intoat Once, while wandering about at night to inquire into the condition 
of the people, he heard a woman asking her daughter to mix water inte 
the milk before the day-break The gurl refused by reminding her mother 
of the order guen by the Caliph When the mother retorted by saying 
that the Caliph was not present and he would not know of it, the daughter 
rephed that Ged 1s Omniscient even 1f Caliph was not present ‘Umar I 
was s0 pleased with the reply thathe asked his son ‘Asim to marry the 
girl, saying that he hoped that she will gre birth toa man who would 
rule over Arabia “Umar IT was the daughter's son of ‘Asim = (‘Abdul 


Hakam pp 17-18) : 
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the pious Caliph, who brought about the much-needed 
revolution. 

“Umar ibn ‘Abdul ‘Aziz was born in 61 as) He was a 
cousin of the preceding Caliph, Sulauman ibn ‘Abdul Malik and 
had been posted as Governor of Madima since the ime of Walid 
ibn SAbdul Malik, the Caliph before Sulaiman. The life led by 
him as Governor was entirely different from that he adopted as a 
Caliph. He was known as a polished and decorous aristocrat of 
refined taste Anybody could tell from the fragrance of perfumes 
he used that “Umar has passed that way. He was all the rage 
for the fashionable youths of his day. Except for his integrity of 
character and righteous disposition there was nothing to suggest 
that he was destined to perform a memorable task m the history 
of Islam. 

But he proved to be a standing miracle of Islam. The very 
way he ascended to the Caliphate was muraculous; for, nobody 
could have predicted the dramatic turn that the events took m 
bringing him to the throne He could not have hoped to be any- 
thing more than a viceroy under the hereditary custom of 
accession to the Caliphate, but God had willed otherwise. 
Sulaiman ibn “Abdul Maltk fell seriously 11 and Jost all hopes of 
recovery. He was anxious to leave the throne to one of his sons 
who were still mmors. Shaken with this anuety he got his sons 
put on longer dresses, uniforms and armours so that they might 
appear sizeable, but all his efforts proved fruitless. In bis dread- 
ful agony, he cast a pathetic glance over his sons and said: “He 
is really fortunate who has grown-up sons”. Reja? ibn Haiwah 
happened to be present at the time and he promptly proposed 
“Umar ibn “Abdul ‘Aziz as the successor to the throne. Calph 
Sulaman accepted the suggestion and thus by his timely inter- 
vention Reja? rendered yeoman service for the revival of Islam. 


Character of “Umar Ii: 


Immediately upon his accession, ‘Umar dismmssed provincial 
governors known to be cruel or unjust to the people. All the 
jewellery and valuable presents brought before him on accession 
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to the throne were deposited in the State treasury He was now 
a completely changed man; he considered himself a successor to 
Caliph ‘Umar I, son of Khattab, rather than Sularm4n bn ‘Abdul 
Malk Slaves of the royal household were emancipated, the 
royal court modelled after Persian and Byzantine Royal patterns 
was now marked by an austere and primitive simplicity. He 
returned to the State not only his ancestoral fief but even the 
valuables and jewellery his wife had received from her father and 
brothers He led such a simple and ascetic hfe as it would have 
been difficult to find among the monks and recluses much less the 
kings and emperors. On several occasions he was late for Friday 
prayers since he had to wait till his only shirt dried up after a 
wash Before Caliph ‘Umar IT ascended to the throne Baitul-Mal, 
the public treasury, was treated as a personal property of the King 
from which members of royal family were granted enormous sums, 
but now they had to be content with the paltry stipends Once, 
when he was talking to his daughters, he noticed that the children 
cupped their mouths while talking to him. On making enquiries 


he found that since only pulses and onions were available m his 
hance an tha day whirkh had taan taban he tha childran they 
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cupped their mouths lest its smell should offend him With tears 
in his eyes, “Umar said ‘My child, would you like to have 
sumptuous food and your father to be consigned to Hell’ *” He 


was the ruler of the mightiest empire of his day but he did not 
have enough money to perform the Han. He once asked his 


servant if he had saved anything so that he could go-for the Hay 
The servant informed hmm that he had only ten or twelve d:mars 
and thus he could not undertake the journey After a few days, 
‘Umar IE recerved a sum sufficient to perform the Hay from 
his personal holdings The servant congratulated “Umar U, 
and said that now he could go for the Hajy ‘Umar IT however, 
replied . ‘We have been deriving benefit from these holdings 


since along time Now Muslims have a right to enjoy its fruits” 
Then he got the enture proceeds deposited in the public treasury 


cAbdul Hakam, p 55 
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‘Umar II never spent more than two dirhams on his mess- 
mg. If any official came to see him and began talking of the 
Caliph's private affairs, he would promptly put off the candle 
provided by the State and ask for his own candle to be brought 
in. He would neve: use the hot water taken from the State 
mess or even inhale the fragrance of musk belonging to the 
Bait-ul-Mal'. 

“Umar Ii was careful not for his person alone. He always 
exhorted the State officials to be extremely cautious in ther 
dealings mvoiving the State property The Goveinor of Madina, 
Abt-Bakr 1bn Hazm had submitted an application to Sulaiman 
tbn “Abdul Malk demanding candlesticks and a lamp-glass for 
the official work By the time the requisition reached the Caliph, 
Sularman had died and it was placed before ‘Umar IT He 
wrote “© Abi-Bakr, [remember the days when you wandered 
during the dark nights of winter without candlesticks and light, 
and, were you then in a better condition than now ? I hope you 
have now enough candlesticks to spare a few fo. conducting the 
business of the State.2”” Similarly on another request made for 
supply of paper for official work, he remarked “ Make the point 
of.your pen finer, write closely and concisely , for, Muslims do not 
require such detailed reports which are unnecessarily a burden 
on the State exchequer.”’* 

xtreme cautiousness, moderation, simplicity and unaffected 
piety Were not the only feature of ‘Umar’s character. He trans- 
formed the view-point of his government making the weal of the 
people the sole object of admmustration. Before “Umar IL the 
State was conceined mainly with collecting revenues and spending 
it, having nothmg to do with the moral guidance and religious 
instruction of the people The historic dictum of ‘Umar IT that 
‘Muhammad was sent as a Prophet and not as a collector’? 


L cAbdul-Halam, p 44 
2 Jbd,p 64 
3 Abt Yusuf, p 75 
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adequately illustrates the objective he had set before the State 
under him In truth and reality, during the entire period of his 
Caliphate he sought to translate this idea into practice He 
always preferred principles, moral dictates and demands of the 
faith to political expediency and never cared a whit for pecuniary 
losses suffered by the State if the policy commended by rehgion 
entailec 1t During his reign the non-Muslims were embracing 
Islam m ever-increasing numbers which meant a dwindling 
mcome from the poll-tax. As the sharp fall un revenues posed a 
danger to the financial stability of the State, “Umar’s attention 
was drawn towardsit But his reply was that the situation was 
eminently in accord with the objectives underlying the prophet- 
hood of Muhammad _ To another official he wrote “I would 
be too glad if all the non-Muslims embrace Islam and (owing to 
the drying up of income from poll-tax) we have to take up culti- 
vation for earning our living”! A fixed amount of land revenue 
was to be remitted by the provincial Government of Yaman every 
year whether 1t had a favourable crop or not ‘Umar II ordered 
that the revenues should be assessed in accordance with the 
agricultural production every year He added that he would 
willingly accept it even 1f a handful of grain were to be received 
m pursuance of his order.” He discontinued Ievy of octrot 
throughout the kingdom saying that it was prohibited by the 

Qur’an 
O my people! Gre full measure and full weight +n guste 
and wrong not people tn respect of ther goods And do not evtl in 

the earth, causing corruption 

(Hud 85) 
‘Umar II used to say that people have made octro: lawful by 
changing 1ts name.* Barrig the few taxes allowed by the 
Shariah, he abolished all taxes and duties levied by hss 


1 Afanzgq:b,p 64 
2 ¢Abdul Hakam, p 126 
3 Jhd p 9 
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predecessors. All the land and sea routes were opened for 
trade without any embargo whatsoever. 

Far-reaching reforms were introduced in the administration 
of the kingdom. Some of the steps taken were Weights and 
measures were standardised.® State officials were precluded from 
entering into any business or trade? unpaid labour was made 
illegal,* pasture-lands and game-preserves reserved for the royal 
family or other dignstaries were distributed to the landless 
cultivators or made a public property,® strict measures were taken 
to stop illegal gratification of state employees who were forbidden 
to accept gifts,® all officers holding responsible posts were directed 
to afford adequate facilities to those who wanted to present their 
complaints to them m person, a proclamation was made every 
year on the occasion of pilgrimage that any one who would 
bring to the notice of admumustration any mal-treatment by an 


State official or prefer a useful suggestion, shall be rewarded 100 
to 300 dinars * 


Solicitude for Moral Reformation: 


After the Khu@fat-t-Rashuda came to an end, the Calryphs began 
to consider themselves simply as monarchs and administrators; they 
were neither capable nor had the time to bother about the moral 
and social conditions of their subjects In fact, the Caliphs were 
never expected to advise people in religious affairs, take steps for 
their moral, religious or spiritual advancement or assume the role 
ofa pulpiter. This was considered to be the domaim of scholars 


and religious luminaries, “xim@ and traditiomsts. ‘Umar Ibn 
“Abdul CA» 31.3 .. 


Aziz did away with this dichotomy and proved himself to 


‘Abdul Hakam, p 99 
ibid yp 98 

ford ,p 99 

Ind ,p 100 

fiid ,p 97 

fod »p 162 

fhd,p 141 
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by really a successo: of the Prophet, as his office implied No 
sooner did he ascend the Cal:phate, he sent out quite lengthy letters 
and directives which dealt with more about religious and moral 
reforms than with the so-called administrative affairs His edicts 
embodied a spirit of preaching, religious and moral, rather than 
the dispensation of government In his letters he would compare 
the social and moral condition of people with that m the days of 
the Prophet and early Caliphate and elaborate the fiscal and adm- 
nistrative system required to bring about an Islamic regenaration,’ 
impress on the governors and generals the importance of timely 
performance of their prayers and presiding at these services,’ ex- 
hort public servants to mculcate the awe of God and meticulously 
follow the regulations of the Shar“ah,* charge hus officers with the 
responsibility of spreading the message of Islam in the provinces 
under them, which he considered to be the sole objective of Divine 
revelation and the prophethood of Muhammad,‘ masist on the 
enforcement of what 1s incumbent and on the prevention of that 
which 1s forbidden, and warn them of the harmful effects of neg- 
lecting this obligation ,5 elaborate the criminal law of Islam and 
instruct the magustrates to be lement in awarding punishments,‘ 
draw attention towards the deviations and innovations, customs 
and foreign traditions that had found a way into the life of the 
people, forbid lamentations and put 2 stop to the custom requiring 
women to accompany the funeral processions as well as their pub- 
lic appearance,’ denigrate tribal partisanship,‘ and, prohibit laxity 
in the use of nabidh which gradually led to drmking bouts and to 
numerous other vices ° 


tAbdul Hakam, p 69 
lid ,p 79 

did ,p 92 

Jéid , pp 93-94 

Ib:d p 167 
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Compilation of Traditions : 

The study and cultivation, of religious sciences did not escape 
attention of “Umar 1bn SAbul ‘Aziz Drawing the attention of an 
emment man of letters of his tame, Abii Eakr ibn Hazm, towards 
compilation of the traditions of the Holy Prophet, he wrote . 

“Reduce ito writing whatever traditions of the Holy 
Prophet you can collect, for I fear that after the traditionists 
pass away, the knowledge will also perish.’” 

He madea pointed reference to the collections of “Umrah bint 
“Abdur Rahmin Ansariyah and Qasim ibn Muhammad ibn Abfi 
Bakr which he wanted to be recorded. The task was not ssmply 

" entrusted to Abt Bakr ibn Hazm but circulars were zsued to pro- 
vincial governors and other notable ‘ulemz commanding them to 
‘collect all the traditions of the Prophet of Islam wherever these 
could be found’ Simultaneously, ‘Umar II also granted stipends 
to those entrusted with the task so that they could pursue the job 
whole-heartedly * 

“Uma ibn SAbdul ‘Aziz was himself a man of learning and 
he took keen interest in the interpretation of the Traditions and 
cannon law In the beginning of his Caliphate he circulated an 
edict which said : 

“Islam has laid down certain limits, duties and obliga- 

; tions. Whoever will follow these, shall be rewarded by a 

truer content of the faith, but those who do not pursue these, 
their faith shall remam imperfect. If God keeps me lve, I 
will teach you the fundamentals of the faith and wil] make 
you follow these, but if I die earher, I won't care, for I am 
not at all eager for your company *”8 


Defender of the Faith : 


The unalloyed Islamic thought and spirit of religion that 
“Umar ibn ‘Abdul ‘Aziz tried to infuse among the Muslims 


1 Bukharl Voi I, p 20 
2 ‘Abdul Hakam, p 167 
S Bukhari (Kitab-ul-Iman), Vol 1, p 6 
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and give a practical shape through the State he presided, can be 
gauged from the letters and edicts he r¢sucd fiom time to time to 
the different functionaries of his government. These despatches 
show what a deep undeistanding of Islam he had without the least 
trace of pre-Islamic Jgnorance or the stamp of Ummayyad royalty. 
It was once reported to him that certain tribal chiefs and 
Ummayyad aristocrats had revived the pagan custom! of entermg 
into alliances and were grving a call to one another m the name of 
tribal solidaiity durmg their fights and forays This custom cut at 
the very root of Islamic concept of brotherhood and the soczal 
order 11 wanted to bring into existence Earher rulers would 
have been complacent at it or cven encouraged the practice as a 
political expediency but ‘Umar sbn ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, being fully alive 
to the pernicious implications of the practice, sssued an order to 
Dhahhak sbn SAbdur-Rahm#in for cu bing the evil forthwith In 
it he writes 
“Praise be to God and peace unto His Apostle. There- 
after you should know that Allah does not like any religion 
other than Islam, which he has chosen for Himself and His 
bondsmen Allah has been pleased to honour His religion; 
Islam, with an Scripture, which has made Islam distmct 
from un-Islam In it He says 
Now hath come unto you lyght from Allah and a plain Seriplure 
Whereby Allah guideth ham who seeketh Es good pleasure unto 
paths of peace He bringeth them out of darkness unto light by Hs 
decree and guideth them unto a straight path 
(Al-Mar'da : 15-16) 


Allah also says 
Wath truth We have sent it down, and wrth truth had 
descended 
And We have sent thee as naught else save a bearer of good 
iidings and a warner 


(Bant Israel : 105) 


| <A pre-Islamic custom under winch two tribes tooh an onth of fealsty to 
help each other in every eventuahty irrespective of the yutice or otherwise 
of the cause for which their help was to be sought 
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“God Almighty endowed prophethood on Muhammad 
(peace be upon him) and revealed the Scripture to him. 
Then, O Arabs, as you know, you lived in ignorance, idolatry 
and impurity, were plunged in poverty, disorder and chaos; 
fights and forays baulked large in your life, you were looked 
down. upon by others, and, whatever little ight of Divine 
Guidance was available to other nations, you were deprived 
even of that There was no perversion and depravity 
which was not to be found amongst you. If you lived, 
yours was a hfe of ignorance and infidelity, and, if you 
died, you were consigned to the Hell. At last Allah saved 
you from these evils, idolatry and anarchy, hatred and con- 
flicts Although many amongst you denied and decried 
the Prophet of God, he remained steadfast in his endeavour 
tall a few poor people amongst you responded to his call 
Fearing the worst, these men always ran for their lives but 
God gave them asylum, sent His succour to them and gave 
them strength through those whom He chose to enlighten 
with Islam The Prophet of God was to depart from this 
world and Allah had to fulfil the promise made to His 
messenger. ‘I'he promise of Allah never changes but none 
save a few of the faithful believed in what God Almighty 
had promised 
Fe at 1s Who hath sent His messenger unth the eudance and 
the Religion of Truth, that He may cause tf to prevail over all 
relegeon, however much the edolaters may be averse. 
(Al-Taubsh 33) 
“In another verse Allah has promised to the Muslims . 
Allah hath promised such of you as believe and do good 
works that Be unil surely make them to succeed (the present rulers ) 
tn the earth even as He caused those who were before them to 
succeed (others) ; and that He will surely establish for them their 
rehigoon which He hath approved for them, and will gue them in 
exchange safely after this fear. - They serve Me. They aserthe 
nothing as partner unto Me 


(An-Niir : 55) 


a 
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“Allah has fulfilled the promise made by him to Hs 
Prophet and the Muslims Therefore, O Muslims, re- 


member that whatever God Almighty has bestowed on vou 
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is solely on account of Islam, you are victorious on your 
enemies in the woild and will be raised as a witness unto 
others in the Hercafte: But for Islam, you have no 
refuge m this world nor after death , you have nothing to 


fall back upon nol 2 source of strength, no protection, no 
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safeguard And if you are fortunate sie to see the 
fulfilment of the promise made by Allah, you need to pin 
your hopes in the abode of the Hereafter, smce God has 
said . 

As for the Abode of the Hereafter we assip on ot unto those 


who seek not oppression in the earth, nor yet wieties 
The sequel ts for those who ward off (el) 
(Al-Qasas + 83) 
“IT warn you of the disaster that will befall you 1 you 
do not act according to tho teachings of the Quran The 
bloodshed and disorder, turmoil and affliction to which 
you had been exposed as a result of disregarding the 
guidance provided by the Scripture 1s recent history. You 
should, therefore, desist fiom what has been prohibited by 
Allah m His Scripture , for, there 1s nothing more dreadful 
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than the admonition sounded by God Almghty Ihave 
been constrained to write this letter on account of the 
reports reaching me from the countryside about those who 
have been recently sent there as stewards and admuinistra- 
tors These are an ignorant and stupid set of persons who 
are not aware of God’s commandments , they have for 
gotten the special favour and benevolence of Allah over 
them or they have rather shown ingratitude for the 
undeserved favours bestowed on them JI have been told 
that they seek the help of the people of Mudhar and Yaman, 


for they think that these tribes are therr alles and partisans 
Glarified be Allah, Who alone deserves all praise. What 
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an ungrateful and ie people these are, and how 
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inclined they are to invite death, destruction and doom ! 

They have no eyes to see what a despicable position they 

have chosen for themselves, nor are they aware how they 

have deprived themselves of peace and amity. Now I 

realise that miscreants and ruffians are shaped as such by 

their own intentions and also that Hell was not created in 

vain Have they never heard of the commandment of God 
Almighty ? 

The believers are naught else than brothers. Therefore make 
peace between your brethren and observe your duty io Allah tha’ 
hably ye may obtain mercy 

(Al-Hujurat . 10), 
And have they not heard this verse too * 

This day have I perfected your religion for you and completed 
My favour unto you, and have chosen for you as religion 
AL-ISLAM 

(Al-Mandah 3). 

“I have been told that certain tribes are entering into 
alliances to help one another against their enemies as they 
used to do in the bygone days of Ignorance, although the 
Prophet has prohibited unconditional alliances for helping 
each other. The Prophet has said ‘There 1s no partisan- 
ship in Islam’ In the times of Ignorance, allies expected 
help from each other in every unjust cause, no matter 
whether st led to oppression or wrongdoing, transgression 
of the commands of God or of the Prophet 

“I warn everyone who may happen to read my letter 
or hear 1ts content agaist taking any shelter except Islam 
and seeking amity of anyone except God Almighty and His 
Prophet. J agam warn everyone with all the emphasis at 
my command and seek to make Allah my witness against 
these persons, for He has authority over every being and 
He 15 nearer to everyone than his jugular veins 72 


1 cAbdul Haham, pp. 104-107 
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The directives sent by “Umar ibn ‘Abdul ‘Aziz to the 
commander ofa military expedition illustrate the extent to which 
he had imbibed the QurSnic mode of thought and view-point, 
and how he differed diametrically from other rulers and emperors 
of his time In one of his edicts to Mansiir ibn Ghilib he 
wrote : 

“This 18 a directive from the bondsmaz of Allzh and 
Commander of the Faithful to Manstir ibn Ghalib Whereas 


the Commander of the Faithful has charged Manstr to 


wage War against those who might oppose him, ihe letter is 
also instructed to inculcate awe of God : since. it constiutes 
the best of provisions, the most effective stratecy and the 
real power. For the sin is even more dangerons than the 
ruses of the enemy, the Commander of the Faithful bids 
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he should fear transgressing the Imnits of God. We over 
come our enemies in the battlefield only because of their 
vices and sins, for, had 1t not been so, we would not nave 
had the courage to face them We cannot deploy troops 
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possess the equipments they have got Thus, ifwe equate 
overselves with our enemies in misdeeds and transgressions. 
they would undoubtedly gain a victory over us by virtue of 
their numerical superiority and strength. Behold, WJ we 
are not able to gain ascendancy over our enemies on 


account of our righteousness. we would never be m 2 


position to defeat them through our might. We xeed 20! 
keep an eye upon anything more than the enmity of our 
own wickedness nor do we have to hold in leash anything 
more than our own viciousness ‘You should realise the 
fact that God Almighty has deputed wardens over you who 
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you do in your camps and cantonments secretly oF - 
public Therefore, do not put yourself to shame 5 
exceeding the lumits of God ; be kind to others, especially 


as you have left your hearths and homes for the sake of 
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God. Never consider yourselves superior to your enemues, 
nor take your victory for granted because of the sinfulness 
of your foes, for many a people worse than his enemy was 
granted ascendancy in the past. Therefore, seek the help 
of God against your own temptations in the same way as 
you desire the succour of God against your opponent. I 
would also beseech God’s blessings for myself and you. 

“Commander of the Fazthful also bids Mansiir ibn 
Ghabb that he should treat his men with leniency. He 
should not require his troops to undertake toulsome Journeys, 
nor refuse to encamp when they require rest The troops 
enfeebled by exertion and long travels, should not be 
required to face an enemy whose forces and the beasts of 
burden are taking rest at their own place. Thus if Mansiir 
does not accord a humane treatment to his men, his enemy 
would easily gain ascendancy over Mansiir’s forces. 
Verily, help can be sought from God alone 

“ For giving rest to his men and the beast of burden and 
also for getting his armaments repaired, the Commander of 
the Faithful orders Mansiir sbn Ghahb to break his journey 
on every Friday for the whole day and might thereof. He 
1s also ordered to encamp far away from the habitations 
which have entered into treaty relations with us, and allow 
none from his troops to visit their dwellings, markets or 
gatherings Only those of his men who are firm in farth 
and trustworthy and who would neither be ill-disposed nor 
commit asin against the people could be allowed to visit 
such habitations for collection of lawiul dues You are as 
much bound to guarantee their nghts as they are enjoined 
to fulfil the duties devolvmg on them 7 ¢. you have to 
honour your obligations to them so long as they do theirs. 
You should never try to gain an advantage over your 
enemy through persecution of those who have come under 
your protection, for you have already got a share (in the 
shape of Jaziah or poll-tax) in their earnings and you 


niether need to increase 1t nor they are bound to pay more. 
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We have too not cut down your provisions, nor deprived 
you of anything required for strengthening you You have 
been given charge of our best forces and provided with 
everything required for the Job Now you need to pay 
attention to the land of polytheists, our enemies, and need 
not concern yourself with those who have come under our 
protection After having made the best possible arrange- 
ments for you, we have trust in God Almighty Theres 
no power, no might, save from Ailah. 

‘And the Commander of the Faithful further directs 
that you shall appoint only such persons as your spies from 
amongst the Arabs and non-Arabs who are guileless and 
trustworthy, for the intelligence received through deceitful 
persons 1s hardly of any use Even if a treacherous fellow 
passes on to you some correct information, he ought really 
to be treated as an spy of the enemy and not yours May 


God have peace on you ™ 


In another circular letter to the provincial chiefs he wrote 


“Verily God has entrusted the charge of admunistra- 
tion tome I have not accepted this responsibility for the 
sake of riches or sensual delight, feasts or attires, for God 
had already favoured me with a fortune that only a few can 
boast of. For I fully realise the grave responsibility of the 
charge entrusted to me, I have taken upon myself tlus 
obligation with a great deal of anxiety and heart-searching 
I know I would be called upon to render the account in 
the presence of God when claimants and defendants would 
both be present to argue their cases on the Day o! 
Requital—a Burdensome Day, indeed, save for those on 
whom Allah showeis his mercy and whom He protects 
from the grievous ordeal. 

“T bid you to be cautious and God-fearing 1n all the 
affairs of the State committed to your charge and ask you 
to fulfil your obligations, perform that which has been 
ordained by God and desist from the acts prohibited by the 
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Shan‘ah. You ought to keep an eye upon yourself and - 
your actions, be cautious of the acts that unite you with 
Aliah, on the one hand, and your liegemen, on the other. 
You are aware that the salvation and safety lies in com- 
plete submussion to the Almighty and the ultimate goal of 
all endeavours should be, by the same token, to make 
preparations for success on the Appointed Day. 

“Tf you will, you might take a lesson from the happen- 
mgs around you. Only then I can drive home the truth 
to you through my preachings. 

“Miay God have peace on you ””! 


Propagation of Islam: 


The efforts of “Umar 1bn SAbdul ‘Aziz were not liumted to 
the enforcement of the Shan‘ah, as the law of the land, and 
reformation of the Muslims only. He also paid attention towards 
spreading the message of Islam among the non-Muslims, and his 
endeavours were also successful on account of his personal 
example of simple hfe, unaffected piety, unswerving uprightness 
and immaculate sincerity, Balizuri writes in Fuiiih-ul-Buldin : 

“Umar ibn SAbdul ‘Aziz wrote seven letters to the 
rajas in India invitmg them to embrace Islam. He pro- 
mised that if they did so, he would guarantee contmued 
existence of their kingdoms and their rights and obliga- 
tions would be the same as those of the other Muslims 

“The name and fame of “Umar ibn ‘Abdul ©Aziz had 
already reached those lands and when they recerved ‘Umar’s 
despatch they embraced Islam and adopted Arab names.” 

“Ismail ibn “Abdullah ibn Abi al-Mahajr, Governor 
of Maghrib (north-west Africa), admimustered the land 
with flawless justice and gave a good account of his charac- 
terand morals He mitiated proselytising activities among 
the Barber tmbes Thereafter “Umar ibn ‘Abdul ‘Aziz 


I ‘Abdul Hakam,pp 92-93 


« Halizuri, pp 446-447, 
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sent a letter mviting those people to embrace Islam 
which was read out in huge gatherings of the natives by 
Isma‘il, A large number of people were converted to 
Islam and at last Islam became the predomunant faith of 
the land * 

.. “Umar ibn ‘Abdul ‘Aziz also wrote letters to the 
rulers and chiefs of Trans-oxiana* and exempted new 
converts to Islam m Khurasan from the payment of poll- 
tax (Jaziak) He also granted stipends and rewards to 
those who embraced Islam and got constructed rest houses 
for the travellers * 


Financial Reforms : 


The financial reforms embarked upon by ‘Umar ibn ‘Abdul 
‘Aziz viz remission of numerous taxes and tithes disallowed by 
the Shart‘ah, did not result m pecumary difficulties or deficits m 
the State mcome On the contrary, people became so much well- 
off that 1t became difficult to find destitutes and beggars who 
would accept the poor-due (<aka?) 

Yahya ibn Sa‘eed relates that “Umar 1bn ‘Abdul ‘Aziz had 
appointed him to collect the poor-due in Africa When he got 
the dues collected, he looked around for the needy and hard up 
persons, but he could not find a single individual who could be 
rendered assistance. He adds that ‘Umar’s economic policy had 
made everybody a man of substance and, therefore, he had no 
alternative but to purchase a number of slaves and then emanci- 
pate them on behalf of the Muslim populace * 

Another man from the Quraish reports that during the ex- 
tremely short reign of “Umar ibn ‘Abdul ‘Aziz people used to 
remit substantnal amounts pertamung to the poor-due to the State 


1. Balizuri, p 339 

2 Countries in Central Asia to the north of river Oxus (Afa-wara-un-Nakr 
m Arabic) , 

Balazurz, p 432 

cAbdul Hakam, p 69 
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exchequer for being distributed among the poor, but these had to 
be returned to them as nobody entitled to receive these charities 
was to be found. He says that everyone had become so well-off 
during ‘Umar’s time that nobody remained in straitened circum- 
stances entitled to receive the poor-due.* 

Apart from the prosperity of the masses, which is invariably a 
by-product of the Islamic form of government, the more 
important change accomplished by the regime of ‘Umar ibn 
“Abdul ©Aziz was the diversion in inclination and aptitude, mood 
and trend of the populace. His contemporaries narrate that 
whenever a few friends met during the regime of Walid, they used 
to converse about buildings and architecture for that was the rage 
of Walid; Sulaiman was fond of women and banquets, and these 
became the fad of his days; but, durmg the reign of “Umar 1bn 
“Abdul ‘Aziz the prevailing demeanour and subjects for discussion 
were prayers, supplicatory and benedicatory, obligatory and 
supererogatory. Whenever a few people gathered, they would 
ask each other about the voluntary prayers one offered for acquir- 
ing spiritual benefits, the portion of Qur’4n recited or committed 
to memory, fast observed every month, and so on so forth * 

The guiding light for “Umer ibn ‘Abdul SAziz and the 
impelling force behind his endeavours were his unflinching faith, 
the love and awe of the Supreme Being and conviction of account- 
ability on the Day of Resurrection. Whatever he did was solely 
on account of the inducement, 1f inducement it can be called, to 
propitiate God Almighty. This was the urge and driving force 
which had made the ruler of the most powerful and extensive 
empire of the day to lead a life of austerity, forbearance and 
abstmence. If anybody advised him to raise his standard of 
living, as his position and office demanded, he would recite the 
Qurinic dictum : 

ed fear, of I rebel against my Lord, the retribution of an 
Awful Day. 
(Al-An“am : 15) 


1 ctAbdul Hakam,p 12 
2 Tabri, Vol VIII, p 98 
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Qnee “Umar ibn SAbdul ‘Aziz said to this servant: “Allah 
has favoured me with a disposition, insatiable and ambitious; no 
sooner do I attain an object I long for, I set my heart upon a 
still higher objective. Now I have reached a sublimation after 


which nothing remains to he coveted. Now mv ambition aspires 
for Paradise alone.'” 


Once he ashed a certain sage for counsel, who said: “Of 
what avail would it be to thee, ifthe entire mankind were sent 
to Heaven and thou were consigned to Hell? Similarly, what 

would thou lose, if thou were awarded Heaven and all others 
sent to the Hell?” On hearing this “Umar’s qualm knew no 


bounds and he wept so bitterly that the fire in the chafing-dish in 

front of him got extinguished by his tears* Yaztd rbn Haushab 

once said that “Umar had so great a fear of God that it seemed as 

uf the Heaven and Hell had been created by God only for him 
and Hasan al-Basr 

Vi Providence had only granted “Umar the span of rule 

enjoyed by his predecessors, the world of Islam would have 

witnessed a complete and lasting revolutzon changing the course 

of xts hnstory. But the Ummayyads who had been Int hard during 

the ragn of ‘Umar ibn SAbdul SAzitz and who saw power and 

influence slipping out of their hands, openly regretted the day 

when the families of “Umar ibn al-Khattib and the Ummayyads’ 

had maritally been united They could not endure the ordeal 

any longer for it was against their grain, and they soon found a 

way to get md of the most virtuous Muslim of their times. “Umar 

won SAbdul SAziz died im the middle of 101 a 4 after a rule of 

only two years and five months There are reasons to believe 


that a slave In the employ of the Caliph was commissioned by his 
family to admunuster porson to him * 


1 ‘Abdul Hokam, p 61 and Sijet u-Safinak, Vol Ill, p 156 
9 ‘cAbdul Hakam, pp 108-109. _ s ise as 
5 ‘Abdul Hakam,p 118, Ibn Kathir, Vol UX, pp 209-10 and Srrat, p “~ 
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Atrophy of Faith and Moral Decadence : 


After the death of “Umar ibn ‘Abdul SAziz, there was a 
complete reversal of the State policy to the ways of his predeces- 
sors. fahilryah again returned with a vengeance to undo every 
reform “Umar had introduced. Yazid II, who succeeded SUmar, 
and has successors too, took full advantage of the position and 
power enjoyed by them to gratify the grasping demands of their 
kinsmen. 

Hereditary and despotic rule along with the affluence of 
Ummayyads had by now begun to give birth to a nobility, hypo- 
crite and time-server, spendthnft and libertine, whose morals and. 
code of conduct were not different from the rakes of other 
nations Taking after the ways of the then nobility, pursuit of 
pleasure and gay abandon threatened to become the prevailing 
taste of the masses Moral and spiritual transformation, temperate 
and righteous living emanating from the true content of a fazth, 
constitutes the most valuable heritage of prophetic teachings and 
a perennial source of vitality to the Ummah. But this-worldly 
atutude of hfe now threatened to inundate the warmth of spirit, 
faith and the awe of God thereby causing the failure of spiritual 
forces and atrophy of moral excellence. It was in truth a moment 
of great danger for the Ummah ; it appeared to be the beginning 
ofthe end. The State being callously indifferent to the virtues 
it ought to have upheld, blatantly nourished and encouraged its 
representatives who demgrated moral propriety and rectitude. The 
seli-indwisent and luxurious ways of the elite were a standing 
allurement for the fast spreading vices like opulence, luxury and 
indolence ‘The Prophet of Islam had flooded the heart of his 
followers with reverence, awe, complete submission and a hving 
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relationship with the Almighty but these qualities were now on 
the wane It was a deficiency which could have never been 
redeemed by brilliant conquests or expanding dimensions of the 
empire , or, rather, as the history shows, the diminution of spirit 1s 
an irretrievable loss for any people who are once made to suffer 
its impoverishment 

Had this reservoir of vitality and dynamic energy been left 
unattended to be crumbled and smothered by the then social and 
political forces of profanation, Muslims would have soon become 
a materialistic and self-induigent people devoid of any conception 
of the lifc-alter-death The Prophet of Islam had repeatedly 
expressed his anxicty, towards the end of his life, that Muslims 
might be swallowed by the pleasures of the world like earher 
nations <A few days before his demise, the Prophet had apprised 
his companions of this danger thus . 

““Y have no apprehension from your poverty and 
indigence, what I fear 1s that the world might shower 
down its affluence and luxuries as 1t did on the people 
before you , and you might begin contending amongst you, 
thereby exposing yourself to the danger of being annuhila- 
ted like the nations preceding you ™! 


Endeavours to Combat the Evil : 


The danger to which the Holy Prophet had alluded was soon 
to manifest itself but its tide was stemmed by a few indefatigable 
crusaders of unflinching faith and ardent zeal. Endowed with 
religious devotion and enthusiasm, these pioneers and standard 
bearers saved millions in the Ummah through their sermons and 
exhortations, lectures and discourses, disciplmes and teachings 
from being swept away by the flood of coarse materialism , they 
maintained the continuity of religious and spiritual traditions, 
teachings and precepts, which was assuredly much more important 
than the continued existence of political ascendancy ‘Those who 
spearheaded the movement to fill in the gap at this crucial 


1 Sahih Muslim, Vol IT (Kstab-uz-Zuhd), p 407. 
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moment in the hfe of the Ummah and thus saved the world of 
Islam from acquiescing in an utterly agnostic, characterless and 
spiritually enfeebled emstence, were, Sa‘eed ibn Jubair, 
Muhammad ibn Sireen, Sha‘bi and, the precursor of ail, Hasan 
al Basri. Born in 2] a.u. his father Yasar, was an emancipated 
slave of Zaid ibn Thabit, a celebrated companion of the Prophet, 
and he was himself brought up in the house of Umm-ul-Mominia, 
Umm-1-Salmah 


Capabilities of Hasan al-Basri: 


Hasan al-Basri1 had been gifted with ennobling virtues and 
brilliant capabilites essential to make his exhortation for revival 
and renovation of Islam effective in Ins tmes He was distin- 
guished for a disposition, amicable and considerate, winsome and 
enchanting, on the one hand, as also for his erudite and profound 
learning tempered with prudence and wisdom, on the other. In 
his knowledge of the Qur'an and the Traditions he excelled all 
the doctors of his time. He has had the opportumity of being an 
associate of the companions of the Holy Prophet. It seems that 
he was also a keen observer of the contemporary events and the 
teansformation Islamic society was undergoing ; for, he was fully 
aware of the ills, defictencies and mal-practices that had crept 
m among the different sections of the society, and the measures 
necessary to eradicate them. He was also an equally celebrated 
orator inspired by deep ethical feeline. He held his audience 
spellbound. Whenever he discoursed on Hereafter or depicted 
the bygone age of the companions of the Prophet, everyone was 
seen brimming with tears Hajjaj ibn Yusuf 1s rightly renowned 
for his eloquence but Hasan al-Basri was considered to be an 
equally good elocutiomst. Abi ‘Amr ibn al‘AIz?, the famous 
grammarian and lexicographer says that he had not seen orators 
of greator eloquence than Hasan al-Basri and Hajjajabn Yosuf 
but Hasan was more elegant speaker than Hajjaj!} Of his ency- 
clopaedic knowledge Rabi‘ ibn Anas says that he has had the 
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privilege of being closely associated with Hasan al-Basri for ten 
years and almost everyday he found something new not heard of 
earlier in the discourses of Hasan' Describing the scholarly 
attainments of Hasan al-Basri, Abt: Hayyan at-Tauhid! quotes 
Thabit bn Qurrah 
“In his learning and piety, forbearance and temp- 
erance, candour and_ large-heartedness, sagacity and 
prudence he resembled a bright star He was always 
surrounded by students seeking instruction in different 
branches of learning. He would be teaching Hadtth (Tra- 
ditions of the Prophet) to one, Tafsir (explanation or com- 
mentary on Quran) to another, Figah (laws and theolo- 
gical rules) to a third, expounding a legal opmuion to 
someone else and imparting instruction in the principles of 
jurisprudence to yet another while continuing his sermons 
in the meantime for those who came to him for the purpose 
His knowledge covered an expanse as vast as an ocean, or, 
he was like a dazzling lustre illuminating every soul 
around him. What 1s more, his heroic effoits to enjoin 
the right and to forbid the wrong, his undaunted champion- 
ship of the nghteous path before the elite, rulers and 
administrators could never be forgotten ’” 

The reason why Hasan’s words carried weight with his 
audience was that he was not simply a preacher or an accom- 
plished orator but that he also possessed a sublimated soul. 
Whatever he said was heart-stirring because 1t came from the 
depth of his heart, his speeches had a magnetism which no 
other scholar or mentor of Kufa and Basra could emulate 
Another distinguishing feature of his sermons was their affinity 
to the prophetic homilies 

Al-Ghazali has written in Zhya’ SUlum td-Dtn that there 1s 
a consensus of opinion that the teachings of Hasan bore a close 
resemblance with prophetic discourses as did his own conduct 


1 Al-Bustam, Vol VII, p 44 
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with that of the companions of the Prophet—a quality which was 
lacked by other guides and missionaries.’ 

The enthusiastic devotion people paid to Hasan al-Basri and 
the irresistible attraction they felt towards him were the hall mark 
of his charming personality He was rightly considered as one of 
the few top-most guides of the Ummah. ‘Thabit ibn Qurrah, a 
non-Muslim philosopher of the third century (A. 8.), was of 
opinion that of the few eminent personages produced by Islam 
who could rightly be envied by the followers of other faiths, one 
was ‘Hasan al-Basri. He adds that Mecca had always been a 
centre of Islamic piety and learning where accomplished scholars 
in every branch of learning converged from all parts of the world 
but even Meccans were dumbfounded by his scholarly attain- 
ments as they had never seen a man of his calibre ? 


Sermons of Hasan al-Basri 


The discourses delivered by Hasan are remmiscent of the 
simplicity and moral grit of the Prophet’s companions. Speaking 
of the transitory nature of the world and human life, these 
sermons stress the significance of the Hereafter and final retribu- 
tion, develop the meanings of faith and righteousness, inculcate 
awe and reverence of God and denigrate self-indulgence and 
licentiousness, In an age of crass materialsm, when the rank 
and file and many ofthe elite too had taken to the gratification 
of bodily and sensual desires a haranguing on these very 
subjects was required Hasan has had the opportunity of being 
an associate of the Prophet’s companions and, therefore, when he 
compares the moral degradation of the later Ummayyad period 
with the simplicity and unflinching faith, moral and spiritual 
excellence of the earlier times, his description becomes graphic 
and forceful, sparkling with the fire of lus own heart-felt 
sorrow at the degeneration of the Ummah; he castigates, 
chastises and lashes out at the revolting change. At the same 
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time, the consummate diction, incomparable cloquence and 
unique lucidity of style secured for his sermons a distinguished 
place 1n the Arabic literature of the time Comparing the moral 
condition of his own times with that of the Prophet's companions 
and delineating the Islamic ethics, he observes 
“Alas, people have gone to rack and rum through 
their own fond hopes and daydreams , they talk but do not 
act ; knowledge 1s there but without endurance , faith they 
have, but no conviction, men are here, but without 
brains ; a crowd here is, but not a single soul agreeable to 
one’s heart ; people come here simply to go away ; they 
acknowledge the truth, then deny it and make thing’ 
lawful and unlawful at thar sweetwill Js your religion a 
sensual dehght ? Ifyou are asked ‘Do you have fasth an 
the Day of Judgment”? You say: ‘Yes’ ‘But, No, 1t 3s 
not so’ I swear by the Lord of the Day of Requital that 
your answer 3s wrong = Its’ only beseeming for the faithful 
that he should be sound of faith and a man of conviction 
His knowledge entails forbearance as moderation 18 an 
adornment for the learned He 1s wise but soft-hearted , 
well-dressed and restrained in order to conceal his indi- 
gence , never prodigal even 1f a man of substance , charit- 
able and compassionate to the destitute , large-hearted and 
generous In giving to the kinsfolk their due , strenuous and 
unflinching in providing Justice to others; neve: crosses 
the prescribed limits in favouring his near and dear ones 
nor does he find fault or cull out the errors of those whom 
he dislikes A Mushm 1s indifferent to revihngs and 
tauntings, frolics and sports, decrials and backbitings He 
never runs after what 1s not his right nor denics what he 
owes to others , never debases himself in secking an apology 
nor takes delight in the misfortune or misdeed of others ” 
“Humble and submissive, devoted and enchanted, as a 
faithful 1s in his prayers, he 1s a messenger of cheer , hs 
endurance is owmg to the awe of God ; his silence is for 
meditation and reflection ; he pays attention for edification 
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and instruction; he seeks company of the learned for 
acquiring knowledge; keeps mum to avoid transgression ; 
and if he speaks, he speaks to spread the virture. A Muslim 
is pleased when he acts virtuously; entreats forgiveness 
from the Lord when he goes astray, complains when he is 
agerieved only to make up for the loss sustained; is patient 
and prudent when an illiterate Joins issue with him ; proves 
enduring when ill-treated , he is never unjust and never 
seeks succour or protection from anyone save God 
Almighty. 

“Dignified in the company of their friends, praising 
God when they were left alone, content with the lawful 
gains, grateful when easy of means, resigned when in 
distress, remembering God Almighty among the indolent 
and craving the grace of God when among the pious . such 
were the companions of the Prophet, their associates and 
fnends No matter what station they occupied in hfe, they 
were held in high esteem by their compatriots and, when 
they died, their spirit took flight to the blessed Companion- 
ship on High, as the most celebrated souls. ©’ Muslims, 
these were your righteous ancestors, but when you deviated 
from the right path, God Almighty too withheld his 
blessings from you. Lo/1 Allak changeth not the conchtion of 
a folk until they ( first) change that which 2s in their hearts, and 
of Allah willeth misfortune for a folk there is none that can repel xt, 
nor haye they a defender besede Him2 

On another occasion commenting on those verses of Surah 
al-Furgin* which describe the characteristics of the faithful, he 
says of the companions of the Holy Prophet : 

“When the first Mushms heard this call from ther 
Lord, they immediately affirmed it from the depth of their 
responsive heart They surrendered themselves implicitly 
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to the Most High; their hearts and eyes, nay, their whole 
existence, lived under 2 constant consciousness of the 
ommmipotent pouer of God Almighty. By God, when J saw 
them, I could discern from their faces that the unseen 
realities taught by revelation were not beyond the ken of 
their perception—as if they had perceived these realities 
throvgh their senses They never indulged in futile dis- 


cussions or Yain quibblings. They had received a message 
from the Lord and accepted it. 

“Allah has Himself depicted their character in the 
Qnor’an thus: Lhe { farthjul) sleses of the Beneficent are they 
whe well upon ihe earth mocesil| ...The word used here for 
the faithful is symbolic, according to the Arab lexico- 
graphers, of their humility vet full of dignity. Thereafter 
the Lord says: ind when the ignorant address them, thep say - 
Peace* Jt means that they are disciplimed and patient and 
they never answer the arrogant and foolish in the same 
coin. Ifanyone joins an issue with them, they do not lose 
their temper or patience. They spend their days in acquir 
mg Knowledge from the learned. As for their nights, God 
has Himself spoken highlv of what ther do after the night- 
fall: ded who sbend the night before their Lord, prostrate and 
Sta-ding.® Werily, these bondsmen of Allah used to pass 
the whole night in prayers; they stood, tears fowing irom 
their eyes, and then fell prostrate before the Lord, trembling 
with His awe. There was something, afterall, which kept 
them in vigils throughout the nights and meade them yield 
to an implicit submission. The Almighty says that these 
are the persons who sar : OQOeur Lord f Azeri Srom us the doom of 
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felis lol tke doort thereof i cnomsh* The word signifying 
the torment of Hell in this verse is taken by lexicographers 
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to mean a chastisement or doom which never comes toa 
close i. €., 1£ 18 an affliction which shall never end. Iswear 
by Allah save Whom there 1s no other Lord, that the com- 
panions of the Prophet were really faithful; they acted on 
what they professed. but, alas, you are after your fond hopes. 
Friends, do not lean upon your airy hopes, for God has 
never bestowed anything whether of this world or the 
Hereafter, upon anyone simply because he had longed 

for it.””! 
Thereafter he satd (as he often used to remark after his dis- 
courses) that although his sermons lacked nothing, they were of 
little utility for the people who had lost the warmth of their hearts. 


Fearlessness : 


Fiasan al-Basri was as much distiguished for his moral 
courage and unfaltered pursuit of justice as he was m the domain 
of erudition and oration He opposed the then Caliph, Yazid 
ibn “Abdul Malik,? in his presence when once someone asked 
Hasan to express his opmion about the two imnsurrectionists, Yazid. 
tbn al-Muhallab and Ibn al-Ash‘ath. Al-Hasan replied: “Don’t 
be a party to the either faction”. A Syrian, springing upon his 
feet, repeated the question “And not even to Amtrul-Mominin?” 
Hasan replied angrly:”? Yes, not even to Amir-ul-Monuintn?. 
The intolerable and ferocious cruelty of Hajj#) ibn Yusuf* is 


1. Al-Marwaz,p 12 

2 He succeded ¢Umar shn cAbdul «Aziz and ruled from the middle of 720 to 
January, 724A DD. 

3. Tabgat, Vol. VII, pn. 118-119, 

4 Hajj&j, at one time governor of Hyaz, was Abdul Malik’s Viceroy over 
Iraq, Systan, Kerman and Khurasan Being one of the most ardent 
supporters of the Ummayyads, he did everything to strengthen their 
Caliphate His cruelty gave rse to several furious revolts During his 
long rule over Iraq, he put to death nearly 1,50,000 men, many on false 
charges, and some of them were the best of Arab race At the time of his 
death, 50,000 people were found rotting in his prisons. 
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proverbial but Hasan did not hold his tongue from expressing 
what he considered to be right and just even during the rule of 
Haiis}. 

Hypocrites : 


The lightning success of the Muslim arms and the complete 
political domination of the Ummayyads over an extensive area 
had given rise to a class which had embraced Islam for the sake 
of material gains but had not been able to translate the ethics 
and precepts of Islam in its everyday life These people had 
still to goa long way to EXTER IN ISLAM COMPLETELY as the Qur'an 
demands of every Muslim The younger generation of the 
Muslims, too, lacked education and training, who had inherited 
many customs and usages of the pagan past. They had accepted 
Islarn but not surrendered themselves implicitly to the guidance 
of the revelation in their daily affairs, modes of living, deeds and 
morals. Quite a large portion of the Muslim society, particularly 
its elite and the ruling circles had gradually adopted the ways of 
Jaulgak and, since they held the keys to political domimation, 
tiches and position of influence, they were emulated by the rabble 
of Basrah Self-indulgence, vamty, jealousy and lust for wealth 
and power were thus fast capturing the soul of the people 

Some historians are of the opinion that Nifag (hypocrisy) 
was @ passing nuisance which had arisen owing to peculiar condi- 
tions obtaining at Madina during the time of the Praphet. They 
think that the mischief came to an end with the domination of 
Islam over paganism as the overridmg ascendancy of the former 
left no room for any further struggle between the two. We find 
many a historian and commentator of the Quran subscribing to 
the view that after a time there was no need for anyone to jom 
Islar. ostensibly but remain secretly disaffected, as the conditions 
had completely changed and people could openly make a choice 
between Islam and heathenism. 

Those who hold this view, however, overlook the fact that 
insin.erity is a human failing, as common and old as any other 
moral affection. It is not at all necessary that there should be 
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two contending forces of Islam and un-Islam to produce hypo- 
crites who might follow the former whilst secretly opposing it. 
During a period of Islamic predominance too, there is very often 
a section which 1s not able to follow 1ts tenets whole-heartedly ; 1t 
clams to profess Islam but im the recesses of its mind and heart it 
has a lurking doubt whether Islam is really the sole repository of 
truth. Such persons do not possess enough moral courage to 
forsake Islam publicly, or, perhaps, the benefits they derive from 
the Muslim society or State do not allow them to renounce the 
religion in which they do not have an unflinching faith. These 
persons thus remain throughout their life, distracted and 
irresolute Expediency is the norm of such persons; in moral 
behaviour, selfishness, double-dealing, self-adornment, forgetfulness 
of the Hereafter, tumidity before mght and authority and eager- 
ness to exploit the poor and the weak, they are lingering remnants 
of the hypocrites of earlaer days referred to in the Qur’an. 


Indication of Hypocrites : 


itis an achievement as well as a proof of Hasan al-Basri’s 
insight that he could not only apprehend that hypocrisy still 
existed in the Muslim society but that 1t commanded considerable 
influence in the public life, especially amongst the ruling elite. 


1 Among the religious scholars of the later period, Shah Wal: Ullah too subs- 
cribed to the view that hypocrisy 1s found m every age and that the exis- 
tence of hypocrites is not a phenomenon peculiar to any particular time or 
Place He beheved hypocrisy to be of two types : hypocrisy in belief and 
hypocrisy m behaviour and morals The former 1s now not discernible or 
difficult to mndicate owing - termination of the revelation after the final 
disseminator but the hypocrisy of behaviour and morals has been rampant 
ever Since Speaking of his own times he says in al-Fanz-ul-Kabsy 
“Seek the company of the grandees and thei associates if yOu want to see 
what hypocrites are kke ‘You will see that they prefer thar own Inkings 
over the edicts of the law-giver In truth and reality, there 1s no difference 
between these persons and the fellows who personally heard the Prophet 
yet practised hypocrisy All such persons act against the dictates of the 
law-giver after having ascertained the same, So on and soforth Ratona- 
lists toa, who harbour many doubts in ther hearts but forget the 


Hereafter, belong to the same category" (al-Fauz-ul-Kebtr, pp 13-14) 
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Someone asked Hasan 1f hypocrites were st:l] to be found 
amongst the Muslims of those days His reply was 

“Tf hypocrites desert the streets of Basra, you will find 
it hard to Inve in the city ’” 

Hasan al-Basr1 meant that the majority consisted of those 
people who paid only a lip-service to Islam without allowing its 
precepts to take roots in the bottom of their hearts or translating 
1is teachings into their moral behaviour. On another occasion 
he remarked - 

** Holiness be to God ' What hypocrites and self-seeking 
persons have come to have an upper hand in this 
Ummah” * 

Hasan al-Basr1’s estimation of the then self-centered rulers 
who were least interested m Islam and the Muslims was perfectly 
correct 

In his correct diagnosis of the canker eating into the body- 
politic of the Ummah Jay the cogency of Hasan al-Basri’s sermons 
and the call for reformation ‘There were several outstanding 
pedagogues among his contemporaries but none could arouse the 
enthusiastic devotion of the people Ike Hasan His scathing 
criticism and denunciation of the degenerated state of society m 
fact shed hght on the spimt and content of hypocrisy that had 
captured the soul of a large section of the populace Hypocricy 
was a malady fast taking roots in the Muslim society, Hasan 
elucidated the character, morals and behaviour of the hvpocrites 
who could be seen 1n every walk of lnfe—in administration, armed 
forces, business and trade For the prevalent vices were the lust 
for wealth and power and an utter disregard fo: final Retribution, 
Hasan gave himself up to the condemnation of these very evils 
and made people think of the eternal fe after death With his 
gift of eloquence he vividly depicted the unseen realities which 
every hypocrite, indolent and prodigal wanted to be buried m 
oblivion 


1 Faryaln,p 68 
3 fJid.p 57 
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For the call, preachmgs and sermons of Hasan challenged, 
indicted and denounced the aims and objects, designs and ambi- 
tions, longings and fancies of the age, it became difficult for the 
then society to ignore or remain indifferent to his haranguing. 
Innumerable people returned a changed man after hearing the 
sermons of Hasan and offered earnest repentance for the life of 
licentioussnes and self-indulgence they bad led previously ; they 
made solemn affirmation of loyalty and obedience to God for the 
rest of their lives Hasan would urge his listeners to imbibe 
atrue content of the faith and prescribe measures for the 
eradication of their vices He spent full sixty years in religious 
preaching and moral uphit of the people. It is difficult, for 
obvious reasons, to estimate the number of persons who were 
reformed and spir:tually redeemed during this period. SAwwam 
tbn Haushab says that Hasan performed the same task for sixty 
years which prophets used to do among the earlier peoples.* 


Death of Hasan al-Basri: 


The immaculate sincerety, outstanding piety and the moral 
and spiritual excellence of Hasan al-Basri had earned the affection 
of everyone in Basra. When he died in 110 a. u., the entire 
population of Basra® attended his funeral which took place on 
Friday, so that for the first time in the history of Basra the 
principal mosque of the city remained empty at the hour of the 
afternoon (A:r) prayer? 

After the demise of Hasan, his disciples and spiritual proteges 
continued to disseminate the message of Hasan unmterrupted ; 
they invited people back to religion, to the unflinching submussion 
to the Almighty and cognition of the final recompense on the Day 
of Requital After twenty-two years of Hasan’s death ended the 


1 Al-Bustam, Vol VIl,p 44. 
2 


After Damascus, the capital of the Ummayyads, Batra was then the second 
largest city of the Islamic empire 
3. Ibn Khallikin, Vol 1, p 355. 
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tule of the mighty Ummayyads, giving place to the Caliphate of 
‘Abbasids who shifted the seat of the empire from Damascus to 
Baghdad. 


Revolts Against Tyranny : 


Along with the efforts directed towards propagation of the 
Faith and moral and spiritual renovation, attempts were also 
made, time and again, to re-organise the Caliphate in accordance 
with the political law of Islam and thus terminate the monopoly 
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by the ‘Abbasids The Caliphate had unfortunately been organised 
by that time around such racial and tribal loyalties that no call 
to overthrow the established order could he effective unless it 
could also lay a claim to the noble lineage and was also backed 


by *mhal Gaoelrty Wa therafnara find that monet of tha narenne 


tribal fidelity. ‘We, therefore, find that most of the persons 
who raised the banner of revolt against the Ummayyads and the 
“Abbasids belonged to Ahi-ul-bait—people of the House of Muham- 
mad—who could fire the much needed enthusiam for over- 
throwing the hated administration. Since they represented the 


religious urge for reform and renov2tion and also enioved the 


EY" gE eg oe ge ee oe rae res lao) ona oe 
sympathy and support of the religious-minded people, they stood 
a fair chance to succeed in their enterprise. 

After the massacre of Karbala! a number of descendants of 
the Prophet tried to bring about a revolution Husain’s grandson, 
Zaid ibn ‘Ali, attempted a msing against Hisham ibn ‘Abdul Malik 
which failed and Zaid was killed in 1224.5. Imam Abt Haniia, 


feeeaeomaer awl’ sah DClaweetheta eeianmt wmf otsseeeremrseeanmss annlacran tn 
rounger oi tne Kianiite school or jurisprudence, apologised to 


Zaid ibn ‘Ali for not being able to join in his expedition but contri- 
buted ten thousand dihems for the army of Zaid? Thereafter 


l. Husain, the grandson of Prophet Muhammad and son of Calrph tAli, was 
znassacred along with his followers on October 10, 680A D. at Karbala 
by an Ummayyad detachment for not taking the oath of fealty to Yazid 
ibn Mutawiyah The butcher; caused a thrill of horror m the world of 
Islam 

2, Al-Kurdn, Vol I p 55 


HASAN AL-BASRI ot 
ae ea sess Ss tessa cadet ee dieing ctoerenteenialali toes 
another descendant of Hasan, Muhammad Zun-Nafs-az- 
Zakiyah (b. “Abdullah al-Mahz b al-Hasan al-Muthanna b. Hasan 
b. Ah) raised the banner of revolt in Madina while his brother 
Ibrahim ibn ‘Abdullah rose against Manstir in Basra. Imam 
Abti Hanifa and Imam M&hk,! both founders of the schools of 
canon law, pronounced faiwas in favour of the validity of 
Ibradhim’s claim to the cal:phate and the former even extended 
financial assistance to him Imam Abti Hanitia even dissuaded 
Hasan ibn Qahtaba, a general of Mansi, from fighting against 
Ibrdhim* ‘These efforts were, however, also doomed to failure 
and Muhammad met with a heroic death at Madina on the 
Sth of Ramadhan 145 a « while Ibrahim was killed during the 
same year at Kufa on the 24th of <ul-ka‘ada. All these efforts 
turned out to be a dead falure owing to the armed strength and 
well established rule of the Ummayyads and the ‘Abbasids, yet, 
they set an example for the later generations to rise m revolt 
against tyranny and injustice. Despite their failures, the strenuous 
and uninterrupted efforts made by these heroes of ‘Islam who, 
instead of submitting to the inducements of wealth and power, 
preferred to shed the last drop of their blood for the cause of 
justice and nighteousness, have handed on a torch to the posterity 
that will ever keep its glowing spirit bright. 


Of the beltevere are men who are true to that whack they cove~ 
nented with Allah 


(al-Ahzab » 23) 


1 Imam Mahk advised the 
had taken the oath 
2 Some hustormns are 


people of Madina to help Ibrahim even if they 
of fealty to Mansur. (Al-Kamil, Vol V,p 214). 

of the opimon that the action taken by Manstir against 
Abt Hanifa was not ownmg to the latter’s refusal to accept the post of 


ment ‘ie but because of his talang sides with Tbrahim (Abt Hanifa . 
P- 


THE TRADITIONISTS AND JURISTS 
OF ISLAM 


The ‘Abbasids : 


The ‘Abbasids were successors of the Ummayyads, not in 
political powe: alone, but also m the “this-worldly” attitude of 
life, hereditary and autocratic system of government, mususe of 
public funds for pcisonal ends and rejoicing in the rounds of 
pleasure and dissipation Ifthere was any difference between the 
two, it lay in the A1abian monopoly of high offices of the State 
under the forme: whilst under the later non-Arabs came to have 
an upper hand in the administration The vices peculiar to the 
Arabs unde: the Ummayyads had thus given place to the failings 
of the other nations The writ of the SAbbdsid rule ran over 
such, an extensive area that once Hartin al-Rashid remarked when 
he saw a cloud 

‘ Whereinsoever thou may ram, but a portion of the, 
produce of thy shower will come back to me” 

The annual income of the SAbbdsid Caliphate, as estimated 
by Ibn Khalditin, was more than 7,500 ktntars (7,01,50,000 dinars - 
or 31,50,00,000 :upeos) during the reign of Haiiin al-Rashid and 
11 had inczeased manifold by the time of Mamtin§ The wealth 
and piosperity of the empze caused an influx into the capital, 
fiom the most distant parts, of the servile classes like musicians 
and singers, poets and Jesters, in pursuit of their vocation of 
providing recication to the sovereign, princes and grandees as 


did all soits of manufactures and artistic ci eations to please the 
mon of taste! Annalisis have preserved an account of ihe 


Annalisis have preserved an acca 
marrage of Mamin which illustrates the wealth and opulence, 
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| Al-falue Vol 121, p 9 and Vol V, 115 
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pomp and pageantry, fascination and pleasure, surrounding the 
‘Abbiisid sovereigns : 

“Mamtn along with his family, courtiers, nobles, 

army and civil chiefs, personal attendants, bodyguards and. 
the entne army remaimed as a guest of his Prime Munster, 
Hasan ibn Sahl, to whose daughter he was betrothed 
Hasan entertamed the whole company for seventeen days 
on such a lavish and gorgeous scale that even the meanest 
of the king's party lived like an aristocrat during the period 
Upon the members of the King’s household and chief 
officers of the State were showered balls of musk and 
ambergris, each of which was wrapped in a paper on which 
was inscribed the name of an estate, or a slave, or a team 
of horses, or robes of honour, or some other gift, the 
recipient then took 1t to the treasurer who delivered to him 
the property which had fallen to his lot A carpet of 
surpassing beauty, made of gold thread and inlaid with 
pearls and rubies was unrolled for Mamiin. As soon ag’ he 
was seated on it, precious pearls of unique size and splen- 
dour were again showered on his feet which presented a 
fascinating scene on the resplendent carpet’’.' 


Some Preachers of Baghdad : 


Amidst this hfe of dissipation and gay abandon there were a 
few inspired souls who, having detached themselves from all 
fascinations and immoral demeanours of the then society, had 
given themselves up to the propagation of the faith, self-purifica- 
tion, education and edification of the religious scrences The hife- 
long object of these mentors was to protect and fortufy the spiritual 
content of the community’s faith, to forge a hnk between the 
Creator and the created and to expound and elucidate the 
teachings of the Quran and the Sunnak. They upheld steadfastly 
the traditions of detachment, fearlessness and undaunted cham- 
pionship of the truth, for, the powers that be could neithd 


1 Al-Aferttr. pp 156-57 also sce Ibn Khalhhin Vol TI pp 258-59 
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purchase them nor force them to give up the task they had taken 
upon themselves, Their seminaries were indced heavens of 
shelter and safety in a tumultuous ocean of blasphemous materia- 
lism, domains of peace and tranquility were these, no less 
extensive or effective than the temporal kingdoms of theday If 
the kings and sovereigns had control over the body and flesh of 
their subjects, the writ of these mentors put the souls of the people 
into their hands There are not a few mstances when these men 
of God were able to hold their own against the most powerful 
emperors. Cahph Hariin al-Rashid was once on an oflicial visit 
to Raqqa when the celebrated traditionist ‘Abdullah ibn Mubarak 
happened to go there The entire population of the city came 
out to receive him and no body remained to attend the king 

The multitude was so great that a large number of persons lost 
their shoes in the throng <A maid servant of the Caliph who 
happened to watch the procession from the balcony, enquired 
who the celebrity was? When she was told that he was a 
religious doctor, ‘Abdullah :bn Mubarak, from Khurasdn, she 
remarked ‘Verily, kingship 1s his and not of Hartin who dares 

not go anywhere without guards and orderlies*’’ 

Baghdad of the ‘Abbasid period manifested both the cross- 
currents, 1f on the one hand people of every calling and trade, 
desirous of fortunes and riches, amusement and gratification, had 
gathered in the city, there was also, on the other, a great influx 
of religious teachers and the taught from all over the world 
Baghdad had become such a great centre of the saints and the 
learned that the monographs and annals of the period give an 
impression as if none save the divines and pious souls I:ved in 
Baghdad and its environs resounded with the recollection and 
praise of Allah This atmosphere of piety and catholicity was due 
mainly to Sufyan Thauri*, Fudhayl ibn ‘Ayddh'’, Junaid 


1 Ibn Khalbkan, Vol IJ, p 238 
2 d, 161/778 
3 d, 187/803 
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Baghdadi', Ma‘rif Karkhi*, and Bishr HAfi® who had dedicated - 
themselves to the propagation of the faith The moral rectitude 
and integrity of these masters, their kind-heartedness and sincerity, 
detachment and contentment, benevolence and readiness to make 
sacrifice for others had endeared them to all, Muslims and non- 
Muslims ahke. They upheld and gave a practical demonstration 
of the Islamic morality with the result that countless Jews, 


Christians, Magians and Sabians who came into their contact 
embraced Islam ‘ 


The Two Urgent Problems: 


It was imperative, truly at this juncture of Islamic history, to 
formulate and strengthen the norms of communal, social and 
political behaviour of the Ummah, m the same way as rts moral and 
spiritual heritage had been protected and nourished in the past so 
as to ensure that Islam would ever continue to be the guiding 
hght for coming generations, By that time the Muslim empire 
had become the most powerful and extensive kingdom of the day 
extending over almost the whole of Asia and parts of Africa and 
Spam in Europe New exigencies were arismg as Muslims came 
into contact with the peoples in different lands; problems relating 
to business and cultivation, poll-tax and land revenue, customs 
and rites of their vassals and liegemen were awaiting to be solved 
in accordance with the Sher“ah and its jurisprudence. It was 
simply not possible to set aside or defer anyone of these questions 
since the Islamic State stood urgently in need of a detailed and 
satisfactory answer to each of these issues, else it would have 
adopted Roman or Byzantine laws, codes and regulations for the 
conduct of its administrative business. Any complacency on the 
part of the then ‘ulema would have produced the same confusion 
and waywardness as can be witnessed today under the so-called 
ad 297/910 
a 200/815 
d. 227/841. 


For details see Ibn Khalhkin: Vol 1, pp 247-51 pp 323-24, Vol IL, 
pp. 127-28 ; Vol. III, pp 215-17 and Vol IV, pp 319-20. 
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present-day Islamic States The result mght have been even 
more disastrous since the diffidence or neghgence on the part of 
deprived the Ummah of its ratson d’etre for thousands of years if 
not for all times to come. As a poet has said 
“A moment's negligence makes the way a hundred 
years longer ** 
One of the two important problems requiring immediate 


attention was the collection and compilation of the Traditions of 
the Holy Prophet which had by then been taken down or com- 
mutted to memory by a large number of trad:tionists spread all 
over the Islamic realm' The Tradition or the Sunnch was a 
major source of legislation as the details of the law were only 
hinted at or sometimes not explicity mentioned m the Qui’an, 
and thus these constituted the only means of regulating the rules 
of conduct and safeguarding the Islamic character of the Muslim 
society In fact, the Sunnah comprises a minute record of twenty- 
three years of the Prophet’s apostleship, transmitted by his com- 
panions, relatrves and friends—the eye-and ear-witnesses. It 15 
also a distinction not enjoyed by any other prophet? Apart from 
its educational and doctrinal value, the Sunnah 1s a reservoir of 
guidance for moral rectitude and spiritual uplift, of reverence 


I ‘The collection and compilation of the Tradition had actually been taken 
up by the successors of the companions of Holy Prophet The active 
mterest taken by ©Umar ibn ‘Abdul ‘Aziz has already been referred to mn 
these pages In the second century A H there existed numerous compr 
lations of which those of Ibn Shahab Zuhri (d 124A H), Jon Jurash 
Makks (d 150A H ), Ibn Is’hag (d 151A H), Sateed Ibn Abt cAritba 
Madm (d 156 A H), Mutmar Yamam (d 153A H) and Rabtl sn 
Sabih (d, 1560 A H ) were more celebrated It was then necessary to subject 
to most mmute scrutiny, classify and mterpret the Traditions m accordance 
with the carefully determined norms of ciiticism 

2 In so for as the Prophet enjoyed Divme guidance to give authoritative 
declarations on questions, moral, social or doctrinal, his Traditions really 
constitute a record of inspired sayings, and consequently occupy a totally 
different position to what 1s commonly understood by traditions in the 
Christian Church - 
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and awe of God, of infusmg people with a dynamic energy to 
fight the evil; and, :t shall ever be producing standard-bearers 
who will fill the people with the true content of faith, enthusiasm 
and self-confidence, bring the people back to the fountainhead of 
Divine guidance and enable them to erase the accretions, devia- 
uons and mnovations to their beliefs and practices 

The other need of the hour was to collect, systematise and 
make analogical deductions in consonance with the teachings of 
the Qur’in and the Sunnah, to answer all possible questions of a 
sacred or secular natme The Qur’dn and the Sunnah provide, un- 
doubtedly, guiding p:inciples which can. be applied to every stage of 
social and intellectual development of human beings, but, hfe bemg 
ever on the move, change 1s indispensable for human progress 
And this 1s why Jjith@d or analogical deduction of legal opinions 
under the insprration of the Qur’an and the Sunnah had become 
unavoidable to meet the new situations and necessities of the then 
expanding Islamic community 


Compilation of Hadith (Traditions) : 


A mention must here be made of the Divine arrangements 
made for safeguarding the Traditions for God Almighty had 
Selected for it a nation reputed for its memory, veracity and 
fidelity , whatever the companions of the Prophet saw or heard from 
him, they preserved the same with utmost care and transmitted 
it to the succeeding generations The memory of the prophets 
born amongst other peoples was preserved by the latter through 
sculpture and portraits but the companions of the Prophet of 
Islam, for whom representation in pictures and engravings had 
been prohibited, have left such a vivid and lively description of 
the appearance and deportment of the Prophet which not only 


dispenses with the need of picturisation but is also free from all 
its Vices 


Assiduity of the Traditionists : 


Again, God Almighty provided Islam vith hundreds 
of earnest scholars, peerless m prodigious memory and 
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intelligence, industry and enthusiasm, erudition and _ scholarly 
attainments, for the cultivation and development of the science of 
Tradition A large number of these, belonging to the non-Arab 
stock and coming from distant lands, set off on extensive travels 
all over the Islamic world 1n quest of the Traditions Indifferent 
to everything else, they devoted themselves to attending the 
lectures of the great doctors of theology and planning their work 
for collecting the Prophet’s sayings and traditions about his acts 
and doings No other science, nor yet a People can claim to 
have had savants as devoted and zealous, and, at the same time, 
as meticulous and trustworthy as were the traditionists They 
moved heaven and earth to hunt for the Traditions from every 
corner of the Islamic world al-Bukhdar: set off on hus errand at 
the age of 13 and went all the way from Bukhara to Egypt, Abi 
Hatum Rzi says that he traversed 3000 jfarsankh (9000 mules) 
on foot and thereafter left counting the mileage; Ibn Harvan of 
Andalusia (Spain) attended lectures of the doctors of Tradition 
at Andalusia, Iraq, Hyaz and Yaman wading through the whole 
of North Africa from Tanja to Suez and then across the Red Sea 
to Yaman_ A large number of traditionists have Icft accounts of 
their travels covering Asia, Africa and Europe (Spam).' As a 
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Andalusia in Europe to Khurasan in Central Asia for the sake of 
acquiring knowledge from the reputed doctors of theology 1 
different cities 


Dictionary of Bicgraphy : 


These savants did not simply collect and compile the Tradi- 
tions but they also made researches in regard to the narrators of 
the Traditions, their integiuity, truthfulness, moral and spiritual 
excellence In this way an account of the lives of all those trans- 
mutters of the sayings or doings of the Prophet, who had had the 
promise of “an exalted —_ by the Laid, came tohght ill 
these hundreds of thousands narrators became known {to the 
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posterity since they had handed down a Tradituon or pait thereof, 
thereby bringing into existence another science known as Asma7ur- 
ryal = =This Inanch of knowledge is a living monument of the 
deep erudition and scholaily attainment, bent for research and 
the sense of responsibility, mtellectual acumen and lofty idealism 
of the people inventing 1t In truth and 1eality, the Ummah can 
nightly feel proud of then achievement In his introduction to 
Hafiz Ibn Hajar’s al-Istbah-ft-Tamtz-1s-Saha@buk Di. A Sprenger 
has paid a glowmg tribute to the savants of the Traditions ° 
“The glory of the hteratuir of the Mohammadans 1s its 
literary biography Theie:s no nation, nor has there been 
any which like them has duing twelve centuries recorded 
the life of every man of letters If the biographical 
records of the Musalmans were collected, we should pro- 
bably have accounts of the hives of halfa mullion of distin- 
guished persons, and 1t would be found that there is not a 
decennium of their history. nor a place of impoitance 
which has not its representatives ” 


Trastworthiness of the Traditionists: 


The traditionsts did not simply natiate the biographical 
accounts of the transmitters of ‘Traditions, they took every con- 
ceivable care to record absolutely authentic memorrs in regard to 
the character and disposition, integrity and prudence, knowledge 
and retentive memory of the narrators They gleaned all available 
information about the nairators gathered from their contempora- 
res, without any partiality, fear or favour, no matter whether the 
narrator was a pious and illuminated soul or aruler One of the 
annalists says 

‘The matchless courage exhibited by the ti aditiomsis 
in subjecting the narrators of Traditions to an umpartuai 
and close scrutiny can justly claim a pride of piace 
in the annals of Islamic peoples There were numer- 
ous caliphs and commanders noted for their despotism, 


1 Sprenger: Voi 1, p 1 
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among the narrators, but the Tiaditionists assigned them 
that very rank which they deserved Imam Wak‘%ee was a 
reputed Tiaditionist but Jus father: was a treasures undct 
the employ of the State Therefore whenever Wak‘ee had 
an occasion to1clate a Tiaditzon handed down by his father, 
jie accepted the same 1f it was supported by anothe: reliable 
naitato: and rejected itaf nobody in suppoit of hus father 
was to be found Such a conscientious and cautious lot 
were these Tiaditioniscs 7”! 

Mas‘fidi was a Traditiomst He waspaid a sisit in 54 A 
by anothe: tradiuionist, MaSadh ibn MaSaidh, but as the forme: 
took the help of his memoirs, Ma‘.dh rejected ns Traditions on 
the grouna of his weak memoiv? MaS.aidh was once offered 
ten thousand dinars simply for remaining silent m regard to the 
rehability or otherwise of a witness He1cflused the offer contemp- 


tuously saying that he could not suppress an evidence * 
Retentive Memory of the Traditionists : 


Most of the taditionists were the elite of Iranian and Turho- 
man stock a robust, vigorous and resolute people with a strong 
retentive memoiv in whom an ardent desue for acquring hnow- 
ledge had been hindled by Islam Lhe any other human faculty 
which grows strong or weak with its use or disuse, retentive memory 
too can be stiengthened prodigiously Memorv 1s losing 1ts 1.cten- 
tive power these days owing te the easy access to printed material, 
and now-a-days many people would find it difficult to believe the 
wonderful feats of strong retentive memory performed im the 
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bygone days History bears witness to many an instance of un- 
smpeachable veracity of prodigious retentive memory which 1s, 
however, by no means beyond human experience or unintelligible 
The fact 1s that an aptitude for the subject of study combined 


with contmued application and profound interest in it produces 
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such a proficiency as appears to be prodigious or rather an 
intellectual marvel io the un-imitiaied 
When al-Bukhari' arizved at Baghdad, the dociors there thought 
of a novel device to test his memory They sclected ten scholars 
who were assigned ten Tiaditions each and told to relate these to 
al-Bukhar affer affixing the mtoductory portion of one Tradition 
to the text of anothe: ? Eat h of these persons natated the Tiaditions 
as decided eather and asked al-Bukhdri to give his opmion 
about the authenticity Al-Bukhdri’sieply about every Tradi- 
tion nairated before him was that he had no hnowledge of 1t 
Those who knew the treason got 4 cue while unawares smiled at 
him After everyone had narrated the Traditions appoitioned to 
him, al-~Bukhdii addiessed the first enquire: and scheaised all the 
Traditions naizated by him senatim with the conect introductory 
portions and then adjunct texts Thereafter he turned to each 
questioner and :ecounted his Tiaditions one by one Evervone 
was dumbfounded at his wit and prodigious memory.? 


Popular Enthusiasm : 


The selfless devotion and care with which the tradationasts 
addi essed themselves to the study of the Prophet’s Sunnah, aroused a 
genera} awareness and enthusiasm among the masses m 1evard te 


1] Aba Abdallah Muh menad obn Isat el-Bukhart (810-8760) was berm at 
Buhhara = Wren sulla youth he undertook the pilgrimage and iemamed 
for sume time in Mecca attending the lectures of zicat dactors of theology 
Then he set off on extensive travels which throughout 16 years tooh nm 
alf over Islannc Asia Of a large number of Traditions he had collected, 
he finally sclectud 7275 texts applyme the most mune sciutiny Ha 
collection, which 1s duided mto 160 boeks is entitled al-Fane al-Sahth 
(The Genume Collection) and consdered as the first and most author: 
tate of the Sihdh Sittah (Sr Genuine Books) Al-Buhhaii died in a 
\lage near Samarkand where fis Tomb 3s a much visited place of 
pilgrimage 

Phe introductory portion of a Tradition conusts of the chair of narrators 
Who saw or heard any saying attributed to the Prophet, while the txt 
comprises the quotation of the Prophet's words 

4 Fatah-ul-Bari, 9 487 
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this branch of religious suience People flocked to the lecture of 
the traditionists in thousands with an avid desire to benef: from 
these studs esrcles It1s related by the annalists that despite the huge 
crov.ds attending the lectures of the traditionists these meetings 
“were more disciplined and tid, than the courts of the so eresgns 

It wreported that the number of persons attending the lectures 


of Yazid ion Harlin in Baghdaa eaceeded seventy thousand 


persons Cahiph Mu ‘tasim b’illah once deputed a trusted councilor 


to report the number of persons attending the discourse of ‘SAsim 
ibn SAM. a traditiomt who Jectured in a grove in the outskirts 
of Baghdad His estimate of the attendance was one hundred and 
tuent,-four thousand people .Another annalist Ahmad ibn J‘afar 
says that when Aiurhm' came :o Baghdad be convened a meeting 


at Rahbah Ghassan for dictating the Traditions Seven persons 


vere appointed to repeat whrt Muslim dictated Apart from the 
persons v ho came to listen the discourse a large number took down 
the Traditions from Musfim The mkpots counted efter the dictation 
vas over eaceeded forty thousand <Anothcr doctor of repute. 


Faryap1 had to emplov three hundred ard sriteen persons to 
repeat his discourses to the crowd atrendirg Jus lectures fess 
estimated tha, about thirt thousand persons attended hus lectures 
of which ten thousard took down the notes of his dissertations” 


7 2 wT _ Sear ee = 


Al-Faribri reports that nmets thousand persons heard al-Jam‘e 


al-Sahth personalh, from al-Bul.bari * 


Unprecedented popula: enthusiasm, devotion and ardent 


desire for the cultivation of religious sciences was helpful in securing 


an authentic and trustwortny collection of the Traditions 


s. hich 1s undoubtedly a valuable asset and a storehouse of guidance 


1 Muslin 1bn al-Haydy (819-074) was comprler of ont of the st canonical 
collecuons of Hed:th called al-Sekith Afuslim s Schh and al-Bal hira's Wark 
of the sane title are the two mest generally used of wx most aathentc 
collections of Traditions 

2 tlAra-r-Salef.p 68. 

3 Fotreheul-Bart, p 492 
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for the Ummah Among the compilations of Sunnah, Sahth ul-Bukh@rt 
of al-Bukhari and Salth Muslim by Muslim are held to be of 
undisputed authority, and the Traditions accepted by both are 
known as the “agreed ones’’ signifying a high degree of reli- 
ability? Other works, held m high esteem but taking their place 
after the collections of al-Bukha@rf and Mushm, are Muwatia of 
Imam Mahk (d. 179 a 1), Jam‘e of Imam Tirmizt, Sunan-t- Abii- 
Dad of Abt-Dasrd Sistani (d 275 A wu) and the collections of 
Abii ‘Abdur-Rahm4an an-Nasa’i (d 303 a un) and Abi ‘Abdullah 
Muhammad ibn Majah (d 273A 8) All the later movements 
for reformation and regeneration in Islam owe their existence to 
the endeavours made by the traditionists as no effort can succeed 
even now without drawing inspiration from these beacons of 
light 


Compilation of Jurisprudence : 


Like the Traditions, the codificat:on of canons regulating the 
public and private life, amplification of the corpus jurzs and deduc- 
tion of the rules for giving decisions m legal matters were 
the problems to be tackled rmmediately Islam had set foot on far 
off lands of Syria, Iraq, Egypt, Iran and other countries where its 
impact on local habits, customs and usages had given rise to many 
complicated problems Now, in order to solve these problems in 
consonance with the spirit of Islam, it required a deep knowledge 
of the conditions obtamung in these countries, customs and tradi- 
tions of the different sections of society, patterns of human 
behaviour, a penetrating intellect and prudence along with a 
command ove: the Islamic lore, the Qura’n and the Sunnah, history 
and lexicon of the Arabs 


~~ 


1 Shah Wali Ullah wiites in AMyyjat-Allah-d-Baligha ‘“Traditionssts agree 
that all the connected Tradstions reported to have been related or performed. 
by the Prophet himself and reported sm these two collections are undispu~ 
tediy correct for the chams of narrators given in these backs are complete 
Anyone who centigrates these conrpslations 1s an apostate and a dissenter” 
(Hayat, Vol I, p 135} 
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The Four Jurists of islam : | 


Islam was fortunate to have been favoured again by God 
with paragons of intelligence and knowledge, earnestness and 
trustworthmess, who came forwaid fo: the service of Ummah in 
this field Among these men of mark, the four founders of 
juustic schools, N‘timan thn Thabit Abit Hanifa (d 150 a 4.) 
Abi ‘Abdullah Mahhk sbn Anas (d 179 A 11) Muhammad 
bh Tdi al-Shafes (d 204 a 1) and Ahmad hn Hanbal 
(d 241 A mm), were — — scholars noted for their 
outstanding piety and setvice te the community, scholarship and 
under standing of legal matters These savants dedicated ther 
lives to the noble cause they had taken up, set up a tradition of 
contentment and iesignation and tu:ned their backs upon all the 
inducements of wealth, power: and position Abii Hanifa twice 
sefused the high office of Chief Justiceship offered to him by the 
then Caliph and was cast mto ptason where he died on account of 
the corporal punishment inflicted upon hum = -Ma}tk ibn Anas was 
flogged’ so severely that his shoulder-blade got dislocated Al- 
ShdfeS withdrew himself fiom the woild, became mdrflerent to its 
concerns and led a jife of self-abnegation and sublime asceticism 
resulting im uteparabie loss to his health Ahmad tbn — 
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theology He was tried before a court of inquisition and thrown 
into prison but he steadfastly held to the tradition of orthodox 
school Each one of these jurists left volummous treatises on law 
and legal dicta as can hardly be produced even through an 
organised effort Abt Hanifa m= reported to have elucidated 
ney tonee thousand? = jun istic a al assues af — 
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thirty-erght thousand per Luned ta aeis of devotion and praye 


} The pome it the ssn wes whethar the divarncc given undir compulsion Is 
fatncornet Phe Cahphs an those dave und to take the orth of fealty 


fram the populrec wath an cupulation that uf they broke the oath thes 
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forty-five thousand to transactions, rights and duties owed by one 
Muslim to another Another authority, al-Kurdari, writes that 
the total number of Abtt Hanifa’s legal opinions was six lakhs’ 
Al-Mudawwanah, the collection of religious and judicial sentences 
of Méhk ibn Anas, contains thirty-s1x thousand decisions ° 
The collection of writmgs and lectures of al-Shafe1 known 
under the title of Attab al-Umm, runs into seven bulky volumes 
The decisions of Ahmad ibn Hanbal weie compiled by Aba Bakr 
Khallal (d 311 a # ) in forty volumes ° 


Disciples of the Four Jurists : 


The founders of Juristic schools luckily got successors and 
disciples who not only compiled and edited the compositions of 
their masters but also made 1mprovements and additions to them 
Among the alumni of Abti Hanifa was Abii Yusuf, an eminent 
legal bram and Chief Justice of Haitn al-Rashid, who produced 
a treatise of great erudition hike Kitab ul-Kiurdj on the principles 
of Islamic economy. His other disciples imecluded lustrious 
writers and jurists of Muhammad and Zufai’s fame who firmly 
egtablished and popularised the Hanafite school of juiisprudence 
“Abdullah bn Wahab, SAbdur-Rahman 1bn al-Qasim, Ash’hab ibn 
“Abdul ‘Aziz, “Abdullah ibn Abd al-Hakam, Yahiya 1bn Yahuya 
al-Laitht were disciples of Mahk ibn Anas, who propagated the 
Malik: system in Egypt and North Africa, Al-Shafer was fortunate 
to have Buwaiti, Muzan: and Rab‘r as compllers, editors and 
codifiers of his legal decisions Ibn Qud&mah, a research scholar 
and accomplished writer, was the principal pupil of Ahmad ibn 
Hanbal He wrote a celebrated book entitled al-Mughni which 
occupies a pride of place in the Islamic juristic works 
Advantages of Fiqah : 

The fact that jurists of redoubtable scholar ship weie born in 
the first few centuries of Islamic era Wespeaks of the vitalitv and 
1 Al-Kurdun, p 144 
2 Ruhal Islam Nol 11, p 215 
4° Shazrit, Vol I, pp 261-62 
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supplied a frame-work for manifestation of the Islamic ideals of 
ethical precepts 1n day-to-day affairs of the people and protecied 
them from intellectual confusion and social anarchy which has 
brought many nations to wrack and rum in their :muitial stages 
The jurists founded the Islamic legal system on a firm ground and 
formulated its canons in such a way that it could always solve 
new problems confronting the Ummah in future and provide a 
pattern of behaviour in consonance with the spirit of Islam 


inherent capability of the Ummah The endeavours of the jurists 


CHAPTER IV 
AHMAD IBN HANBAL 


Metaphysics : 


Mushms became conversant with the Greek intellectual patr:- 
mony in the beginning of the second century a H. The philosophi- 
cal thought of the Greeks was nothing more than an intellectual 
sophistry and a play upon words devoid of any content of reality 
The concepts and ideas of man, limited as they are, find expres- 
sion mn his language which 1s wholly madequate to delineate the 
nature and attributes of the Limitless Being The nature of God, 
Eis attributes, His creativeness, and similar other questions do 
not admit of an analysis and experimentation similar to those of 
tangible objects nor yet of a rational explanation, 1f only, because 
man does not possess the rudimentary knowledge or the basic 
precepts and experiences in regard to these matters, while the 
entre structure of his thoughts, :deas and imagination rests on 
sensory perceptions. Duavine revelation through His apostles is, 1n 
reality, the only means of acquiring knowledge with certitude in 
this respect, for it can alone provide mankind with the gnosis of 
Supreme Being and His attributes Trust m the prophets, there- 
fore, bespeaks of prudence and sound sntellect. Muslims possessed 
the Quran and the Sunnah which provided an answer to all untellec- 
tual and spiritual questions and left no excuse for plunging into 
philosphical speculations. The companions of the Prophet, their 
successors, jurists and traditionists had all taken the same stand 
Also, Muslims were in the beginning too much occupied with the 
dissemination of ther faith ,» the conquests that had brought to the 
fore numerous problems relating to affans of private and social 
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life which had to be patterned mn accordance with the ethical 
norms of Islam, and the compilation of religious sciences. 
However. with the translation of Greek and Syriac works and a 
close contact with the scholastics. philosophers and scholars of 
other peoples, a section of the Muslims began to take interest in 
the so-called rational and intellectual interpretation of the revealed 
truth These people, not content with a realistic and direct 
answer axailable in the Scriptures to the spiriwal questions, wich 
was m fact more satisfy ing to an intellect, deep and well-grounded. 
were attracted by the sophism of philosophical speculation And 
the result of their cndeavours was that fuule controversies per- 
taining to the nature and attnbutes of God, eternal or accrdental 
nature of His word, v\1s10n of God through corporeal eves predes- 
tination and free-will were started. although these were neither 
necessary for theological purposes nor had any utilin for cultura! 
or social advancement These discussions had definitely a 
dissol\ing influence on the solidarity of the U=riek and were 


injurious to its grit and tenacity. 


Mautazilaism : 


The Mu‘taziltes, at the head of this group of religious 
philosophers, were regarded as rationalists and dilecticians since 
they had made philosophical speculation a touchstone of faith and 
apostasy. Thev endeavoured, with all the wits at their command. 
to reconcile religion with philosophy. faih wath the so-called 
reason, while jurists and traditionists, on the other hand adhered 
to doctrinal tenets of their predecessors and considered these 
quibblings not only futile but harmful for the Crnak 9 “ftszail did 
not take root tll the reign of Hariin al-Rashtd but mn the time of 
Mamiin, who was very much impressed with the Greek thought 
and its rationalism owing to his upbringing and for certain other 
reasons, the star of the Mu‘tazilites rose on the horizon Ibn Abi 
Duw Hd an ardent propigator of ‘Zirza/ and the Chief Justice of 
the SAbbiisid Empire, exterted his influence to make it a state 
religion Mamiin, who was himself a zealous exponent of the 
Mutazilite school, had the impatrence of a yonth and the 
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obstinacy of an autocrat sovereign’ He made it possible for 
the Mu‘tazilites to exercise undue mfluence over the whole 
empire 
The doctrine of the creation of the Qur'an” was held as the 
basic tenet of the Mu‘tazilite school which was sought to be 
enforced by invoking the power and influence of the state, and 
was made a criterion-for determining one’s apostasy or adherence 
to the true faith ‘This brought forth a vehement opposition from 
the traditiorusts with Ahmad ibn Hanbal spearheading the 
opposition movement 


Ahmad ibn Hanbal : 


Ahmad isbn Hanbal was born at Baghdad in the month of 
of Rab’t ul-Awwal, 164 a. # He came of an Arab tribe, 
‘Shaiban,’ which was renowned for its courage and endurance, 
grit and vigour® His grandfather, Hanbal ibn Hilal had 


L A few examples of hus rashness are furnshed by his declaration of the 
preferance of «Ah over the first three Caliphs and of the validity of 
marnages contracted for a hmuted period winch caused considerable resent- 
Ment among the mases He had afterwards to retrace his steps on the 
intervention of Yahya ibn Aktham (Zwhel Islam, Vol III, p 165 and 
font Tarfur, p 45) 

2 The controversy in 2 regard to the creation of Qurodn—ats being created 
or being eternal~was entirely a philosophical speculation, which, even 

according to the Muttamhte hustorians, served only to shake the farth in 
the divine ongin of the Qur7in Tradstionists, holding the interpreta- 
tions of the Muttazilite school to he wrong and harmful for the Ummah, 
opposed them The Muttazilstes are commonly regarded as rationalists 
and progressive but they proved to be the most turbulent sectarians since 
they endeavoured to stifle all oppostion to ther creed They filled the 
entire world of Islam with a rancour and fanned the flame of hatred 
between different sections of the populace ‘The manner in which they 
dealt with ther opponents 1s reminiscent of the courts of Inguistton set 
up by the Christian Church during the Medieval Ages for the repressson of 
the liberal thinkers, and which ultumately gave a ‘death blow to ¢Jtizg]. 


The famous Commander of Caliph Abii Bakr, Muthanna ibn Hiritha 
belonged to the same tribe 
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migrated from Basra to Khurasan and was appointed as Governor 
of Sarakhsh under the Ummayyads but he was sympathetic to the 
“Abbasid propaganda to supplant Ban: Hashim, the descendants 
of the Prophet, in place of the Ummayyads. After his father’s 
death, his mother migrated to Baghdad where Ahmad was born 
Although placed 1n straitened circumstances, his mother took 
pains to provide him with the best possible education. Ahmad 
too, beg at the end of his tether, learnt to be industrious and 
patient, resolute and self-restraaned He committed the Qur’an to 
memory when still young, studied literature for some time and 
then enlisted in an office to gain proficiency in the penmanship 

Ahmad was virtuous and of clear conscience from his very 
childhood His uncle held the post of an official reporter at 
Baghdad and used to send despatches to his superiors about the 
affairs of the city Once he handed over a bundle of his 
despatches to Ahmad for being delivered to a courier, but Ahmad 
threw these away 1n the river as he thought that these would be 
containing secret reports about certain persons While he was 
working as an apprentice in the correspondencc-office, many 
house-wives whose husbands were out on military duty came to 
get their letters read out to them and rephes written on their 
behalf Ahmad would oblige them but he would never write 
anything which he considered to be undignified or against the 
Shariah It was on account of these distinctive qualities that a 
foresecing individual (Haitham ibn Jamil) had predicted that if 
“the youngman remained alive, he would be a model for hus 
compatriots *”! 

In religious sciences, Ahmad paid special attention to the 
Traditions In the beginning he took notes of the Traditions 
from Abt Yusuf? and then studied for four years under a famous 
traditionsst of Baghdad, Haitham ibn Bashir? (d 182 4. #.)- 


tad 


1 Tarjumatul mom, p 16 
2 Managib Imam Ahamd, p 23 
3 Jid,p 23 
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During this period he also recerved education from “Abdir 
Rahman ibn Mahdi, Abti Bakr zbn “Aiyydsh and a few other 
reputed teachers of hadith He was such an indusirious and avid 
student that often he wanted to leave the home fo: his studses so 
early sn the morning that his mother had to beg him to wait till 
the call for the morning prayer was heard and the darkness had 
at least faded away. 

Afier completing his education at Baghdad he set out for 
Basra, Hyaz, Yaman, Syria and al-Jazrah for attending the 
lectures of the reputed doctors of Tradition in these places 

Ahmad ibn Hanbal met Muhammad 1bn Idris al-Shafet 
in 187 Aw while on lus first visit to Hyaz' He again met 
al-Shafet afterwards in Baghdad when the latter had elaborated 
the science of jurisprudence mto a regular system and developed 
the doctrine of ym‘a. Ahmad had too acquired such a 
proficiency by then that al-Shafe‘i used to depend on him in 
regard to the authenticity of the Traditions and often asked 
Ahmad to enlighten him in this regard 

Ahmad wanted to set off for Ray in [ran for attending the 
lectures of a reputed traditionist, Jarir ibn ‘Abdul Hamid but 
could not go because of the paucity of funds He often regretted 
that f he had even ninety dirhams he would have {eft for Ray 
Another incident imdicating Ins high-spiritedness in acquiring 
the knowledge of Traditions has been related by the annalists. 
In 198 Ax: he decided to repair to Hyjaz and then, after perform- 
ing the Hayy, to San‘a in Yaman for listening the Traditions 
from “Abdur Razzaq ibn Humam One of his class-mates, Yahy 
ibn Mateen, also promised to accompany him However. when 
they were encompassing the Ka‘bah, they happend to meet ‘Abdur 
Razzaq ibn Humam. Ibn Ma‘een paid his respects to ‘Abdur 
Razzaq and introduced Ahmad to him’ He also made a request 
to give them some time for learning the Traditions for him 
When “Abdur Razzaq had left, Ahmad told Ibn Ma‘een that it 
was not befitting for them to take advantage of the Sheikh’s 


1. Ibn Hambal, p 33 
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presence in Mecca to listen the Traditions from him. Although 
Ibn Ma‘cen pleaded that :t was a boon from God that the Sheikh’s 
presence in Mecca had saved them from a lengthy Journey of two 
months and the atiendant hardships and expenditure, Ahmad 
refused to listen the Traditions from ‘Abdur Rarzaq without 
having undertaken the journey to San‘. He said: “I would feel 
ashamed before God, if I break the Journey undertaken with the 
intention of learning the Traditions I would go to San‘d and 
attend the Sheiskh’s lectures there” After the Hajj was over, he 
repaired to San‘a and isstencd the Traditions handed down 
through al-Zuhri and tbn al-Mussayyil) from ‘Abdur Razzaq.' 
In due couise of time he acquned a high reputation for his 
profound knowledge, particularly for lus erudition with 1espect 
to the precepts, actions and sayings of the Prophet, of which he 
could repeat over a million. Despite Ius vast knowledge and 
pradigious memory, he had a high regaid for al-Shafe‘r’s intelli- 
gence, grasp and deductive method of reasoning He used to say 
of al-Shafe‘y “I have not seen anyone like him”. Ahmad Jcarnt 
the rules of jurisprudence from al-Shafe'r and later developed his 
own doctrine of uncompromising adherence to the text of the 
Traditions as a source of Jaw Ultimately he rose to be an 
eminent theologian and Jurisprudent, and the founder of one of 
the four schools of Islamic Jurisprudence, which still has adherents 
m many parts of the Islamic world. Al-Shafe‘r too held Ahmad 
ibn Hanbal in high esteem While leaving Baghdad al-Shafe‘t 
had remarked “I am leaving Baghdad when there 1s none 
more pious and a greater Jurist than Ahmad :bn Hanbal”.° 
Ahmad 1bn Hanbal began his discourses on Traditions in 
204 a. , at the age of forty? This was perhaps God ordained or 
a re-echo of the Prophet's call to Islam since he had been 
graced with the prophethood at that age Quite a large number of 
persons used to attend his lectures Annalists report that five 


[ Ybn-Kathir, Vol X.pp 326-27 and Managib Imam Ahmad, pp 69-70 
2 Tarumatul Imam, p 16 
3 Ibn Hanbal, pp 33 
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thousand or more persons attended his lectures out of which 
about five hundred used to take down his discourses People 
listened to Ahmad ibn Hanbal in pin drop silence for no body 
could dare to talk or do anything unseemly of the respect of 
Traditions The poor were given preference over the rich in his 
lectures Al-Zahab: quotes Maiwazi, a contemporary of Ahmad 
"bn Hanbal, as follows 

“J have not seen the poor and lowly being shown 
more deference anywhere than im the lectures of Ahmad, 
who used to be attentive to the poor and indifferent to the 
affluent He was a man of towering dignity, of simple 
habits yet grave and never hasty, his countenance 
signified a weightiness and sublimity, He used to arrive 
for his lectures after Asr prayers, but remamed quiet till he 

was requested to speak *”! 

Ahmad ibn Hanbal was extermely simple in hus habits and 
led an almost ascetic life like the mentors of the old He never 
accepted any gift or present offered by the Caliphs or the 
grandees If his sons ever asked the reason for refusing these 
presents, he explained that the offerings were perfectly lawful and 
even Hajj could be performed from that money He refused to 
accept these not because of it beng prohibited but owing to the 
dictates of prudence He managed to meet his expenses from the 
income of his ancestral fief or from his own earnmgs but despite 
his being financially hard-pressed he was very large-hearted and 
generous He often said that 1f the entire world became a morsel 
in the hands of any Muslim who fed another Mushm with 1t, this 
would not be lavishness He was not charitable in respect of 
wealth alone but exhibited the same virtue even when Jus own- 
self was involved Once a man abused and denounced him but 
~-en came back to repent and offer his apology Ahmad rephed 
that he had already forgiven him before leaving the place where 
the incident had occurred After enduring the tortures in con- 
nexion with his stand on the eternity of the Qur'an, he forgave 


1. Tarumatal Imam, 35, and Hayatul Aula, Vol IX, p 165 
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all those who were involved 1n his sufferings including the Caliph 
under whose orders he had been severely scourged He used to 
say “I cannot pardon the innovator m religion but eacepting 
him everyone who took part in my victimisation has been 
pardoned by} me” Often he said, “What advantage would 
anyone derive 1f a Muslim was a scourged in Hell because of 
him °” 

An incident illustrating the over-flowing charity and kindly 
disposition of Ahmad ibn Hanbal has been related by Ahmad 
Qattan al-Baghdadi who says that long afic: the wounds inflicted 
by the flogging had been healed, Ahmad 1bn Hanbal! often had a 
shooting pam in his back which was caused by a growth developed 
as a result of the severe scourging ‘The phvsician who had 
treated Ahmad 1bn Hanbal told al-Baghdddt that wiule examining 
Ahmad when he pressed the spot where the latter had pain, 
Ahmad simply said ‘I seek the refuge of God from it” 
Similarly, when the physician opened the spot to remove the 
concussion, Ahmad continued to seeh forgiveness for Mu‘tasm 
til] the operation was over After dressing the wound the 
physician asked Ahmad 1bn Hanbal “Abt ‘Abdullah, when 
people have to face a calamity on account of someone else, the} 
normally accurse him but you were invoking divine blessings for 
Mu‘tasm?” “I too thought of it”, replied Ahmad, “but 
Mu‘tasim 1s a descendant of the Prophet’s uncle and I do not want 
to cherish a feud with one of the relatives of the Prophet when I 
face him on the Day of Judgement I, therefore, decided to 
forgo my claim against him’”! 

Despite his high reputation and profound knowledge, never a 
word of self-praise was heard from him One of his associate, 
Yahy® 1bn Ma‘een says 

“T have not seen a man like Ahmad I had been 
associated with him for fifty years but he never showed off 
his erudition’” 


1 Randha-tulUgla?, pp 156-57 
2 Milyatul Awltya, Vol TX p 181 
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Modest as he was, Ahmad never liked to mention his hneage 
although he descended from a celebrated Arab tribe, and that was 
considered to be a great honour m those days Al-Zahabi has 
recorded an incident related by one of Ahmad’s compatriots 
which throws light on his singular humility 
«CArim Abt-No‘am4n says. Ahmad 1bn Hanbal had 
asked me to keep some funds in deposit out of which he 
used to draw amounts in accordance with his needs. Once 
Isaid: ‘Abi ‘Abdullah, I know you are an Arab.’ To 
this he replied: ‘What! we are destitutes.’ I insisted on 
a reply but he evaded the answer”’.! 

After the persecution Ahmad thn Hanbal had to undergo fo1 
his stand on the question of the creation of Qur“an, he obtained so 
high a reputation for his sanctity that countless people offered 
prayers for divine blessings on him Ahmad ibn Hanbal, however, 
felt terribly worried and uncertain. Once Marwazi, one of his 
disciples, told him: “A large number of people solemnly invoke the 
divine blessings on you.” 

“How do you say so ?””, Ahmad exclaimed, “I actually fear 
punishment m the shape of divine benefits that are sometimes 
conferred on ungrateful sinners”. 

Marwazi replied, “A man has come fiom Tarsus who says 
that he was present on a battle-field in Rim? when he heard 
suddenly cries raised from every nook and corner of the place 
imploring benediction in your favour. He further relates that 
the soldiers fired ballistas as if on your behalf and once it so 
happened that when a ballista was thus fired, the missile hit an 
enemy taking position behind a cover on the wall of the fort, 
cleanly blowing away both the cover and the head of the enemy”’, 

Horrified on hearing this, Ahmad exclaimed, “O God, let 
this not be a delusive favour from Thee.”.3 


1, Terumatul Imiim, p 22. 
2 The land of the Byzantians. 
$3 Tarjumatal Imim,p 21 
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Very often non-Muslims came to meet him from distant 
places A Christian physician once visited him in connexion with 
his treatment He said, “‘I wanted to meet you since a long time. 
You are a blessing not for the Muslims alone but for all the 
human beings All of our friends and co-religionists have similar 
feelings for you" 

When the physician had left, Marwazi said, “I hope that 
the entire Muslim world would be beseeching dive blessings 
for you’”’. 

Ahmad, however, replied, “When a man happens to know 
his worth, no adulation can deceive him ”! 

Notwithstanding his profound humility, Ahmad abn Hanbal 
had been endowed with a personality so solemn and overbearing 
that even the state officials, administrators and soldiers felt 
over-awed in his pr2sence and could not help paying respect to 
him An eye-witness reports that he had been to the Governor 
of Baghdad Is*haq ibn Ibrahim, and several other high-ranking 
officers but he did not find anyone so domineering as Ahmad sbn 
Hanbal. He says that he wanted to seek certain clarifications 
from Ahmad but he found himself in a flutter—the blo 
knocking in his temples, he was unable to speak :m the presence 
of Ahmad. A reputed traditionist Ibrahim al-Harbi (d. 285. 1.) 
says : 

“J have seen Ahmad 1bn Hanbal. It seemed as if his 
heart was a repository of all the knowledge vouchsafed to 


heart was a repos all th owl youchsafe 

human beings, past and present ; he brought forth whatever 

he wanted and held back what he did not desire to 
divalge.”"? 

Ahmad ibn Hanbal led a life so simple and frugal that it was 

envied even by the ascetics. The reign of the first three “Abbasid 

sovereigns of his time, Mamfin, Mu‘ tasim and Wathiq, constituted 


a trial for Ahmad since each one of these was bent on puting 


1 Tayumatul Imam, pp 21{/22 
2. Jotd,p (6,and Managib Imam Ahmad, p 15 
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him to harm Wathiq was succeeded by Mutawakkil in 232 
a H who held Ahmad in high esteem, but Ahmad was far more 
afraid of him since he took the favours of the Caliph as a tempta- 
tion to evil Often he said that he was able to withstand the 
sufferings inflicted by the earlier Caliphs, but m hus old age, he 
had to face another trial which was far more severe ‘The respect 
and deference, favours and gifts of Mutawakkil could not, however, 
make any inroad into the contentedness and resignation of Ahmad 
just as the threats and suffermgs at the hands of earliea Caliphs 
had failed to deter him from the path enjoined by the Sunnah of 
the Prophet Once Mutawakkil sent him a donkey-load of gold- 
pieces but he refused to accept the same The man who had 
brought the present insisted on his accepting the money and 
implored that the Caliph would take ill 1f the present was refused 

At last Ahmad consented to let the bag being placed in a corner 

Ahmad, however, called on his uncle late in the night and asked 
him to advise as to what he should do with the money since he 
deeply regretted that he had accepted the present, and could not 
sleep on account of it. His uncle advised him to wait at least ull 
the day-break and then to dispose rt of mm the manner he hked 
best Early next morning Ahmad collected his trusted disciples 
and associates and asked them to prepare a list of the poor and 

indigent persons He distributed the entire amount and then 

gave away the bag to adestitute’ 

Ahmad ibn Hanbal remamed a royal guest, on the insistence 
of Galiph Mutawakkil, for a few days Durig this period he was 
served with sumptuous dishes, which were estimated to cost one 
hundred and twenty dirhams per day Ahmad, however , did not 
touch the food and kept fasting continuously for eight days He 
became too weak, and, as 1t 18 reported, if the Caliph had not sent 
lim back soon thereafter, he would have probably died * 
“Abdullah, Ahmad's son, says that his father remamed with the 

Caliph for sixteen days During this period he took only a little 


1 Tarxumatil Imam, p 60 
2 hd, p Gl. 
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pirched grain reduced into piste Mutawakkil had senctioned 
stipends for the sans of Ahmad. One of his sans reports that prior 
to their being stupendiaries, Ahmed had no objection to accepting 
an\thing from them but he compiecteh discontinued the practice 
thereafter, Once, when -Ahmad was ill, a physician pre cnbed 
water extracted from puched pumpin for him. .\hmid was 
advised by someone to get the pumphin pirched in the oven of 
his son Saleh which happened to be burning at the time, dut 
Ahmad refused to do so.’ Although he was extremely cautions 
for his own self. he still felt uneasy in regard to the stipends 
recened by his sons, and ulumately he told Seleh ; “I want that 
you should foresike the allowance for vou ue getting it on 
account of me” 

Ahmad fell seriously sl at the age of 77. The number of 
people who dail came to sce him was so Jarge according to the 
chroniclers of his time that all the streets of the Bazar neet his 
house w ere overcrowded and police had to be pasted there to contrat 
the traffic? Ahmad was suffering from haematuria and the reason 
attributed to his iiness by the physicians was thit grief and 
anxiety had produced an ulcer in his stomach*® Afarwasi says 
that Ahmad’s condition deteriorated on Thursday. -\ithough he 
had unbearable pain, Ahmad asked Marwazi to help him perform 
the ablution. He was so particular about it that he instructed 
Marwazi to pass his fingers between the toes On Friday might 
Ahmad’s malady grew still worse and he died the nest day, on 
Enday, the 12th of Rab‘St-ul-Awwal, 241 a 4H 


Dispute regarding the Nature of the Qur'an 


Cahph al-Mamtn apphed himself vigorously to the task of 
spreadme the doctrine of the Mu‘tazilites about the nature of the 


1 Yagunatul Inin pp 63'62. 

2 ded,p 77. 

3 ibid P YY 1 

4 TariUh-1-Kabir. Vol Il, Partl,p 6: FemlenSecur p 2; and Tersrmntsi- 
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Qur'an, who held 1t to be a creature rather than an eternal word 
of God In Mamiin’s judgment, any deviation from this doctrine 
was worse than treason, and therefore, he issued a detailed 
mandate to the Governor of Baghdad in 218 a n severely criti- 
cising the dogmatism of the populace, particularly traditionists. 
He described them as noisy and turbulent sectarians lacking in 
true faith, unrehhable witnesses and reactionaries of the Unmah 
He ordered that all those officials who did not subscitbe to the 
tenets expounded by him should be dismissed under intimation to 
him ? 

The royal edict was issued four months prior to the death of 
Mamiin Its copies were despatched to the governors of all 
dominions who were instructed to summon the leading doctors 
and jurists, under the employ of the State, and to test them in the 
fundamentals of the doctrine and to dismiss those who did not 
accept the M‘utazilite viewponnt 

Thereafter Mamiin issued another order to the Governor of 
Baghdad asking him to present before him seven reputed tradi- 
tionists of the city who were opposed to the doctrine 4“ When they 
came, Mamfin questioned them about his dogma regarding the 
creation ofthe Qur’an Each one of them, either from conviction 
or as a matter of expediency, expressed his agreement with the 
views of the Caliph and was allowed to go back. They were also 
asked to express their views 1n public meetings convened for the 
purpose but the masses remained unaffected, holding the orthodox 
view 

A few days before his death, Mamiin issued a third rescript 
to, Ishaq ibn Ibrahim, expounding the doctrine in still greater 
detail, and enlarging its scope to test all the doctors of religion. 
along with the officials of the State He made 1t compulsory for 
everyone to subscribe to the tenet Ishaq convened a meeting of 
all the reputed doctors, asked their views about the royal dogma 
and reported back their answers to the Caliph. Mamiin was in 


i Tabri, Vol X pp 284/93 and Ibn Taifair pp 181 {86 
2 Ibn Tafir, p 18S 
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taken a vow that he would not execute him but have him most 
severely scourged and confined m a dungeon where the Sun never 
arose Ahmad, however, did not yield and ultimately he was 
brought before Mu‘tasrm The Caliph ordered Ahmad to be 
given thirtyfour lashes A fresh executioner was brought after 
every two strokes but Ahmad said after getting each whip ° “I will 
accept if you can bring anything from the Qur‘an or the Sunnah 


in your support” 
Ahmad’s Account of His Sufferings : 


Ahmad :bn Hanbail has himself given an account of his 
sufferings in these words - 

“When I reached the place known as Bab-ul-Bustan, a 
horse was brought before me and I was asked to get 
upon 1t Nobody helped me m mounting the horseback 
and with heavy chains fastened to my legs, I had to make 
many attempts I Just managed somehow to save myself 
from falling down in these attempts When I reached the 
castle of Mu‘tasim, J was thrown in a small room which 
was then bolted There was no lamp in the room and 
after midnight when I stretched my hands to touch the 
dust for purification before the prayers I intended to offer, 
I found a tumbler full of water and a basin I performed 
ablution and offered the prayers On the next day a page 
took me before the Caliph The Chef Justice, Ibn Ab: 
Duwad, and a number of his courtiers along with Abi 
‘Abdur Rahman al-Shafe's were present there Just before 
i was presented before the Caliph, two persons had been 
beheaded I asked Abi ‘Abdur Rahman al-ShafeS if he 
remembered what Imam al-Shafe‘t had said about AMasah.! 
Ibn Abi Duwad remarked on this: ‘Look here! This 
man is to be beheaded and he is making enquiries about 
the canons’ In the meantime Mu‘tasim asked me to come 


t = Riwwal purification with dust m place of water, when the latter ts not 
avilable or 1s harmful for health, for offermg prayers 
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why do you want to get rid of your life. God knows that 
I have a great regard for you’. 

One, Ujaifl, stroked me with the handle of lus sword 
and exclaimed: ‘You want to carry all before you’ 
Another man remarked, ‘Don’t you see that the Amir-ui- 
Momtnin 1s standing before you’, while a third ejaculated, 
‘Oh, Amir-ul-Mominin, you are keeping fast and standing in 
the sun’. Mu‘tasim repeatedly beseeched me _ to 
acknowledge his dogma but every time, I repeated my 
earlier reply at which he flared up and ordered to scourge 
me harder ull I became unconscious When I regained 
consciousncss, I found that I had been unchained 


Someone present there told me that I had been pulled 


a ee a re eee a 2 7 el 2 ee 228.40 RAE 


down on my face and then trampled upon However, I do 
not know what they had done to me” * 


Firmness of Ahmad zbn Hanbal : 


Ahmad 1bn Hanbal was thereafter sent back to his house He 
spent 28 months in imprisonment and got 34 lashes Ibrahtm ibn 
Mus‘ab, one of the guards in whose custody Ahmad was kept, 
says that he had not seen anyone more courageous and brave than 
Ahmad, for he treated his guards no more than insects Another 
person, Mohammad 1bn Isma‘tl, says that he had heard from 
certain eye-witnesses who said that Ahmad 1bn Hanbal was 


scnprenar snp severely that one stroke was enough to make an 


scourged so severely that one stroke 
elephant cry out An eye-witness of Ahmad’s scourging says that 
since the latter was keeping fast on the day, he said to him 

“The Shart‘ah permits you to acknowledge the tenet of the Caliph 
in order to save your life But Ahmad did not pay any attention 
tome When he became too thirsty, he asked for some water A 


1 The chroniclers of the ume report that MuCtasun wanted to set Ahmad 
free, but Ibn Abt Duw4d exhorted him and said that if the Caliph a 
Ahmad, his action will be construed as gatng back on the policy jaid aown 
by hus brother 

2 Summarised from Jerjumatul Imim, pp 41-49 
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tumbler of yce-cooled water was brought which he took in his 
hand but returned.’”! 

One of the sons of Ahmad relates that his father had the 
marks of scourging on his body when he died. Abul ‘Abbas 
ar-Raqai describes how certain people who wanted to save Ahmad 
of his sufferings, went to the prison where he was confined and 
recited the Tradition which allowed one placed in similar 
circumstances to save his life Ahmad replied, “But what do you 
say of the Tradition handed down by Khabbib which says that 
there were people of the old who were sawed into two but they 
did not renounce their faith”. Those people got disappointed 
with the reply of Ahmad for they knew tha. he would go through 
every trial and tribulation for the sake of his faith 


Achievements of Ahmad ibn Hanhbal : 


The undaunted courage and steadfastness of Ahmad ibn 
Hanbal gave a death-blow to a sacrilege which had exposed the 
faith to a great danger. Al} those who had expressed their 
agreement, erther from fear or expediency, with the views of the 
Caliphate, were exposed. All such savants were despised and held 
in contempt despite their erudition and learning On the other 
hand, Ahmad .rbn Hanbal was received by the people with the 
most honourable marks of distmnction, and affection for him 
became a mark and symbol of the orthodox school of Islam One 
of his compatriots, Ibn Qutaibah says : 

“When you find anybody setimg his affections on 
Abmad ibn Hanbal, you should know that he 1s a follower 
of the Sunnah *** 


Another doctor, Ahmad ibn Ibrahim ad-Daura yf held 
that 


“Be suspicious of the Faith of ome whom you find 
irreverent to Ahmad” 3 


lL Toyumatul Imam, p 112 
2 iIhd,p 16 


3 Tarith-i-Raghiad Vol 1V p 426 


CHAPTER V 


ABUL HASAN AL.ASHARI 


The Crisis of “Itizal : 


Ascendancy of Mu‘taztlttes-The Mu‘tazilites suffered a severe 
set-back after the death af Mu‘tasim and Wathiq, both of 
whom were ardent supporters of their school Mutawaklal, the 
tenth ‘Abbasid Caliph, succeeded his brother Wathiq in 232 a. H. 
He was agains. the Muttazilites and keen for the restoration 
of the true faith He declared as heretic the allegedly free- 
thinking Mu tazilites, expelled them from public offices and 
interdicted discussions on dogmatic questions by them. Yet, 
Guzal had taken roots mn the circles of the learned and the 
philosophers, all over the Islamic world Although the doctrine 
in regard to the creation of the Qur'an had dhied-out, the 
Mu‘tazilite thought still exercised considerable influence. The 
Mu‘tazilites continued to be vigorous owing to the eminent 
exponents of “:i1za/ who were well-versed in literature, dialectics, 
Jurisprudence and other sciences, and held high offices under the 
State They gamed ascendancy by the middle of the third 
century A # when it was commonly held that they possessed 
rationalistic tendencies, were progressive thinkers and seekers 
after the Truth. This became the prevailing taste which was 
taken after by the youngmen, students and others who wanted to 
cut a figure. The Hanbalite school could not produce another 
savant of Ahmad ibn Hanbal’s erudition while the traditionists 
and the teachers of orthodox school came to regard secular 
Sciences as undesirable intruders into the domain of religion. 
The ignorance of orthodox theologians in dialectics and other 
secular sciences began to be regarded as their weakness with the 
result that the “zal acquired a predominance such as it had 
never gained before or after that period. It is true that all those 
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Abii Ali al-Jubba’s was a successful teacher and writer but not a 
good debator while Abul Hasan ‘Ali al-Ash‘ar: was celebrated 
both for his wit and eloquence. During the debates on the 
doctrines of “zal, al-Jubba7i used to ask him to contend with the 
opponents of his school Thus he soon earned a name for his 
mastry over the science of disputation and was recognised as 
a teacher of the Mu‘tazilite school of thought’ It was expected 
that he would succeed his god-father and mentor and prove a still 
more vigorous and eminent exponent of the Mutazilite doctrines. 
God had, however, willed otherwise. 

Notwithstanding the fact that al-Ash“ari had spent his life in 
the advocacy of the Mu‘tamlite school whose leadership was 
about to fall in his lap, Providence had selected him to vindicate 
the Sunnah. He began to see through the intellectual sophistry of 
the Mu tazilite school, sts quibblings and hairsplittung, and ulti- 
mately realised that the specious reasoning of the rationalists was - 
nothing more than an imtricate yet well argued spell of words, 
ideas and thoughts but really inconsequential in so far as the 
search for Truth was concerned. It dawned upon him that the 
source of truth lay only in revelation; the way of the teachers of 
the old and companions of the Prophet was the only Right Path, 
and that there was no reason why mtellect should not submit to 
it Thus getting disenchanted from the Mu tazilite doctrines at 
the age of forty, he developed an intense dislike for the so-called 
rationalist school. He did not come out of his house for fifteen 
days. On the sixteenth day he went from his house to the 
principal mosque of the city. It was Fnday and al-Ash‘ar: 
elbowed his way through the thronging crowd of the faithful. 
Going straight to the pulpit and ascending its steps he started to 
proclaim : 

“Many of you know me. I want to tell those who do 
not know me that I am Abul Hasan ‘Ali al-Ash“ari. I was 
a Mu‘tazilite and believed in their doctrines. Now I seek 
repentance from God and turn away from my earlier 


4. Tabteen, p 117 
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belzefs, henceforth, I shall endeavour to refute the 
doctrines of the Mu‘taz:htes and lay bare their mistakes 
and weaknesses *”! 

And from that day on al-Ash‘ar: devoted himself whole- 
heartedly to the repudiation of the Mu‘tazilites and began 
propounding the tenets of the orthodox school With his profound 
knowledge, penetrating intellect, eloquence, mastry over dialecties 
and a facile pen, he was able to over-shadow his disputants and 
uphold the doctrines of the conformist school. 


Missionary Zeal of al-Ash‘ari: 


For he constdered it an obligation and a mussion enjoined 
by God Almighty, al-Ash‘ar: performed the task he had taken 
upon himself with an untirmg zeal He used to attend the 
meetings of the Mu‘tazilites and search out rationalists to set at 
rest thei: doubts about the doctrines of the orthodox schoo! If 
anyone raised the objection as to why he met the sceptics and 
dissenters, who ought to be shunned, he would reply that he could 
not do otherwise He explained that the Mu‘tazthtes were all 
well-placed in life, held the offices of admmustrators, judges, and 
other venerable positions, and, therefore, they could not be expected 
to come to him_ If he too were to sit with folded hands, how 
would they come to know the Truth, and also that there was 
someone who could defend the faith with reason and arguments? 


Achievements of aj-Ash‘ari: 


Al-Ash‘ar1 was a pastmaster of debates and polemics He 
had an aptitude and facility which he used with consumate skill 
in contending for the religion No one was better qual:fied than 
he for the task as in his knowledge of secular sciences hke logic 
and dialectics he excelled all the Mu‘tazilite doctors and could 
rebut their objections like a teacher answering the questions of 


1 Tabteen, pp 39-40 and Ibn Khalhkin, Vol IJ, pp 446-447 
2 Tobten,p 116 
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his students One of hus disciples, Abt: ‘Abdullah 1bn Khafif has 
left an account of his first meeting with al-Ash‘ar in these words : 

“J came from Sinraz to Basra Being too keen to 
meet al-Ash‘ar1, I enquired of his address I went to hus 
place at a time when he was attending a debate A band 
of the Mu‘tazihtes was then blurting out questions one 
afteranothe: After they had all finished thar haranguwng, 
al-Ash‘ar1 began his speech He took the objections rarsed 
by each, one by one, and set at rest all of then doubts 
When al-Ash‘ari 10sec from the meeting, J followed him. 
He asked, ‘What do you want” I rephed, ‘I want tosee 
how many cyes, eais and tongues have you got’ He 
smiled on hearing my answer ”” 

The same nairator adds 

“I could’nt see why you kept quiet sn the beginning’ 
said I, ‘and allowed the Mut tazilites to present their 
objections [1 behoved you to deliver: lectues and meet 
their objections thei:em, instead of asking them to speak 
out first’ Al-Ash‘ar1 icplied, ‘I do not consider it lawful 
even to repeat their doctiines and beliefs, but once some- 
one has expressed these, it becomes an obligation for the 
1ighteous to refute then tenets’ ’”4 

Abul Hasan ‘Al al-Ash‘ar: was the Jounder of Islamic 
scholasticism (4alam) All the dialecticians of the later ages have 
acknowledged al-Ash‘at1’s God-gifted intelligence and sagacity, 
discernment and profundity Cad: Abu Baki Baqullan: was 
known to his compatriots by the name of Ltsan-wl-Ummah (Tongue 
of the Nation), on account of his eloquence and penmanship 
Once, when somebody remarked that his writings appear to excel 


those of al-Ash‘ari, Baqullana replied that he considered it an 
honour to be able to understand al-Ash‘ari’s works 2 


L TabSeen, p 95 
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way unauthorised by God Almighty. Their interpretation 
is neither supported by reason nor by the Traditions 
handed down from the Prophet, his companions or their 


successors.’”* 
Thereafter, throwing light on the canons of his own school 
of thought, he says ° 


“We have a faith in the Qur’dn and the Traditions 
and, therefore, hold the opinion that these have to be 
followed ungrudgingly. What has been handed down 
by the companions, their successors and traditionists has to 
be accepted completely and with unquestioning submission, 
for this is the way of Ahmad 1bn Hanbal (may God bless 
him and pve him a goodly reward by razsing him to 
higher and sublime regions). We shun those who do not 
follow the path of Ahmad, for, he was the Imam, pious and 
erudite, whom God Almighty enabled to show the path of 
righteousness and efface the deviations and innovations, 
doubts of the sceptics and interpretations of the misguided. 
May God glorify the adorable and venerable ima@m."” 

The achievement of al-Ash‘ar:, however, did not consist 
merely of his defence of the orthodox school, for the Hanbalites 
and other traditionists had already been seized with the task 
The most valuable accomplishment of al-Ash‘ar: was the formula- 
tion of principles which enabled the tenets of the orthodox school 
to be accepted in the light of reason, 1. e. on the basis of logical 
arguments. He examined the doctrines of the Mu tazilites and 
other sects in accordance with the principles of logic and the 
philosophical termmology evolved by these sects, and brought out 
their mistakes so as to uphold the beliefs and tenets of the 
orthodox school. 

Al-Ash‘an earned the displeasure of the Mu‘tazilites and 
other misguided sects, natural and inevitable as it was ; but he 
was also criticised by those rigid Hanbalites and traditionists who 

Serene 
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considered it a sin to discuss the issues raised by the rationalists 
or to use the philosophical terms for elucidating the tenets of the 
faith in the light of reason 

Al-Ash‘ari maintamed that the ult:mate source of faith and 
the key to metaphysical realities were revelation and the teachings 
of the Prophet rather than human reason, speculation or Grecian 
mythology. At the same time, he disagreed with the rigid 
dogmatism of the conformusts who thought :t prudent to keep 
quiet about the issues raised by the musguided sects simply 
because the Traditions handed down from the Prophet did no 
mention their terminology. Al-Ash‘ar: held the view that this 
attitude would be reckoned as a weakness of the orthodox school 
and would ultimately be harmful to it Al-Ash‘ar1 also main- 
tained that the attitude of the rigid dogmatists would enable the 
Mutazilites and other misguided sects, through their apparent 
endeavour to reconcile faith with reason and religion with 
philosophy, to attract the young and intelligent who were not 
content to be driven in a common groove. He agreed with the 
orthodox view that revelation and prophethood were the only 
sources to be depended upon in so far as the faith was concerned— 
a view diametrically opposed to the Mu‘tazilites and the philos- 
phers—but it was not only lawful but absolutely necessary or even 
obligatory to take recourse to the logical deduction and prevalent 
philosophical terminology for evincing the religious tenets. He 
maintained that it was not at all necessary to avoid the issues 
pertaining to perception or intellect, which were ultimately 
grounded in human experience but had unnecessarily been made 
a part of religious doctrines by the rationalists, 1n order to prove 
or disprove the latter with the help of a clever play upon words 
At the same time, he considered 1t essential for the expounders of 
religion to face those issues and refute the claims of the 
Mu‘tazilites and other philosophers with the help of logic and 
reason. He did not subscribe to the view that the Prophet of Islam 
made no mention of the usues raised by the rationalists of later 
times, either on account of his :gnorance or because the Prophet 
did not consider 1t lawful to do so It was So simply owing to 
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the fact that these questions and the rationalistic modes of thought 
had not come into existence during the life trme of the Prophet. 
Al-Ash‘ar: maintained that hke the new problems of sacred and 
secular laws which were brought to the fore by exigencies of 
changing times, new questions in the realm of faith and 
metaphysics were also being raised Therefore, like the Junspru- 
dents who had grappled with the legal problems and solved them 
through analogical deduction and amplification of canon-laws, 
the doctors of religion and the scholastics were duty-bound to 
explam and elucidate the canons of faith In regard to these new 
questions. Al-Ash‘ar: wrote a tieatise entitled Istehsan-ul-Khaudh 
ji-kalam to explain his view-point m this regard. 

Thus, ignoring the approbation or opposition of the either 
sect, al-Ash‘ar1 went ahead with the task of defending religion 
according to his own hight This undoubtedly required great 
courage and intelligence, and, as it were, al-Ash‘ari proved 
himself equal to the task. Wath his lectures and writings he was 
able to stem the rising tide of the :ationabsm, ‘fz@l and 
Philosophy, and save many souls from being swept away by the 
Wave of scepticism He mculcated fanh and enthusiasm, zeal and 
self-confidence among the followers of orthodox school through 
his well-aigued and forceful vindication of the faith Al-Ash‘ar’s 
defence was, however, not the least apologetic On the contrary, 
he was able to eradicate the inferiority complex that had 
unconsciously sexzed the followers of the orthodox creed, and 
Was insidiously undermiming their self-confidence Al-Ash‘ari 
S0on turned the tables on the Mu‘tazihtes who, far from mauin- 
tainmg the force of their onslaught on the orthodox school, found 
i difficult to withstand the offensive of al-Ash‘ar: which was made 
with the full uw exght of an unshakable conviction Abi Bakr ibn 
as-Sairfi says that the Mu taziltes had caused 2 cnsis for Islam 
but God brought forth Abul Hasan Ali al-Ash‘ari to take up the 
Cudgels against them. He was able to overcome them with his 
intelheence and dialectics He, therefore, soon came to be 
regarded as one of the foremost expounders and renovators of the 
fath, while certain persons like Abii Bakr IsmaSht hold him as ° 
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second only to Ahmad 1bn Hanbal for his endeavours to uphold 
and defend the true Fa:th ! 


Al-Ash‘ari’s Works : 


Al-Ash‘ar: defended the o: thodox school not merely with Jus 
sermons, debates and polemics, but also wrote valuable treatises 
to expose the weaknesses of heretical sects Al-Zahabi reports that 
the commentary on the Qur’an written by al-Ash‘ari ran ito 
thirty volumes Al-Ash‘ar1 1s said to have written some 250 to 300 
works; a large number of which traverses the main positions of 
the Mu‘tazilites o: othe: non-conformist sects and hei etical creeds * 
One of the voluminous books wiitten by al-Ash‘ar: 1s Atiab-tl-d'usiil, 
comprising twelve volumes, which confutes the doctsines of anumber 
of sects including so-called 1ationalists, atheists and naturalists as 
well as other creeds hke those of the Hindus, Jews, Christians 
and Magians' Ibn Khallikan has also mentioned some of lus 
othe: woiks enutled Azad al-Lom‘a, Aub al-Mujaz, Idharhul- 
Burhan, Al-Tab‘een ‘An Ustal wdé-Din, and Aidab us-Sharah wat- 
Tafsti Besides these worhs on dialectics, al-Ash‘art wrote 
several books Jike Artab ul-Qeyas, Avtab ul-lyuhad and Ahabar-ul- 
H’ahd on other religious sciences He wrote a tract to refute the 
doctrine of the negation of Tiaditions :eported through more than 
one souice, which was expounded by Ibn w-Rawand: In one 
of jus books entitled al-‘Amad al-Ash‘art has given a list of 
68 books written by him till $20 4 1 e tow years before lus 
death A member of these works rum mmto ten or twelve volumes 
The books wiaten by him duting lus last four years are also by 
no means inconsidetable His Aagalat-nl-Islamytn shows that 
al-Ash‘a11 was not merely a dialectician but also a rehahle 
chronicler of different faiths In this book he has 1eco:ded the 
doctuines of a number of sects with a sense of responsibility 


| Labeen, p 53 
2 bid p 136 
3) Ihe yp 128 
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behoving an eminent historian, for, his explanation of their 
dogmas agrees with the exposition of these faiths by their own 
followers. 


Profound Knowledge and Piety : 


Al-Ash“ar: was not simply a prolific writer but one profound 
m knowledge also Like all other mentors of the old he was 
unrivalled in moral and spiritual excellence too. A jurist, Ahmad 
ibn ‘Ali, says that he had been with al-Ash‘ar: for twenty years 
but he did not see anyone more reverent and godly, shy and 
modest in his worldly affairs but, at the same time, zestful where 
the performance of religious duties was concerned.*? Abul Husain 
al-Harwi, a dialectician, relates that for years together al-Ash‘ar1 
spent whole nights in vigils and performed morning prayers with 
the ablution taken at the nightfall? The personal servant of 
al-Ash‘ari, Bindar ibn al-Husain, 1s on record that the only 
source of livelihood of al-Ash‘ar: consisted of a fief with an 
income of seventeen dirhams per day, which he had mbherited 
from his grandfather Bilal ibn Abi Burdah ibn Abi Masz 
al-Ash‘ar1,‘ 

Al-Ash‘ari died in 3244. and was buried in Baghdad.® 
An announcement was made over his funeral that the “Defender 
of the Traditions” had passed away. 


Aba Mansir al-Maturidi : 


During the same period another theologian, Abt’ Mansiir 
al-Maturidi (d. 332 a =) emeiged in Samarkand to defend the 


Wensmk an his bool, ‘“Musiim Creed” (p 88) and Oreshnerin hu mtro- 
duction to Magalat ul-Istamyin, have acknowledged this fact, (dl-Ashtart, 
p 64) 

Tabteen, p 141. 
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faith against the attacks of the heretical sects’ Owing to the 
continuous wrangling with the Mu‘tazilites, al-Ash“ari had 
become a bit extremist in some of his views which were stretched 
further by his followers. Al-Maturidi’s thought 1s, however, 
marked by its moderation He rejected all such accretions to the 
Ash‘arite thought which had become a part of it in due course of 
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unanswered. Al-Maturidi perfected the Ash‘arite system and gave 
it an intellectually irreproachable form The differences between 
the Ash‘arites and the Maturidites were simply marginal and 
limited to 30 to 40 issues of comparatively lesser importance.* 
Imam Abii Mansiir al-Maturidi, belonging to the Hanafite 
school of Jurisprudence. had a majority of his followers amongst 
the theologians and dialecticians of that school just as most of the 
Shafe‘ite dilecticians followed al-Ash‘ar. Al-Maturidi was also a 
man of letters who has left many valuable works refuting the 
doctrines of the Mu‘tazihtes, Shia‘ites and Qarmatians One of 
his books, Taw:i@t-1-Qur>dn 18 an outstandmp example of his keen 
intellect and mastery over rationalistic sciences of the day. 
However, since al-Ash‘ari had to confront the Mu ‘tazilites in the 
centre of Islamic world, which also happened to be a seat of the 
Mu*tazilite school, he came to exert a far greater influence over 
the intellectual circles Also, al-Ash‘ari was a great original mind 
who would always be remembered for laying the foundation of 
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Islamic scholasticism 


Later Ash‘arites : 


A number of reputed savants of profound knowledge and 


This was the period twhen as a reaction to the Aig tariites attack on 
orthodo. sated, several savants were giving attention to evolution of an 
Islamic scholastism for the defence of Islam ‘Tahiwm (d 381A H) = 
Ley pt and il-Maturidi (d 382A H) m Samarkand took up the defence 
of religion but m due course of tume both these schools of thought were 
absorbed in the Ash‘arite school 

9 Sheikh Muhammad tAbdahy who has gone into the matter in greater detatl 
says that the disputed issues were not more than thirty (Jén Taycizen by 
Mohammad Abt Zuhra p 184). 
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unequalled agility of mind were produced by the Ash*arite 
school. They contributed to the development of the school and 
exerted an immense mfluence on the minds of the intellectuals 
and the educated youth with the result that the orthodox school 
was enabled agam to gain supremacy In the Islamic world. In 
the fourth century of the Muslim era were born such luminazies 
as Cach Abii Bakr Baqillani (p 403 a x.) and Abii Is’hagq Isfrarn. 
(d 418 a2) and after them came Abi Is*haq Shirazi (d 476 A.u ) 
and Imam ul-Harmayn Abul Ma“ah ‘Abd al-Mahk al-Juwaim 
(d. 478 aun) m the fifth century who were held im high esteem 
owing to their profound knowledge. Abii Is’haq Shiraz: was the 
Rector of the Nizamiah University at Baghdad. He was sent by 
Caliph Muqtadi-b’[llah as his ambassadar to the Court of the 
Saljulnd king Mahk Shah He was held m such a high esteem by 
the populace that m whichever town he happened to pass during 
his journey from Baghdad to Nishapur, the entire population 
came out to greet him, people showered over him whatever 
valuables they could afford and took the dust underneath his 
feet out of reverence When Shirazi arrived at Nishapur, the 
entire population came out of the city to greet him and Imam ul- 
Harmayn carried the saddle-cloth of Shirazi on his shoulder as a 
porter’s burden while escorting him Imam ul-Harmayn took a 
pride ever thereafter on the honour of being able to serve Shirazi 1 
Imam ul-Harmayn was accorded the highest place of respect 
by Nizim ul-Mulk, the Prime Mimster of the Saljugid King Alap 
Arslan. He held the charge of Preacher of the principal mosque 
of Nishapur, Director of the Religious trusts and Rector of the 
Nizamyah University at Nishapur., Ibn Khallikan writes of him: 
“For thirty years he remained without a peer in the 
fields of learning and piety He was the chief mentor and 
preacher, exempler and a man of God °” 
An annalist has related an cident which shows the respect 
accorded to Imam ul-Harmayn. Once Malik Shah, the Saljukid 


1 Tabgat al-Shafterh, Vol III, pp. 91-92 
2 {bn Khallikgn, Vol 11, p 942 
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King announced the appearance of the new moon at the end of 
Ramadhan Imam ul-Harmayn, not satisfied with the evidence 
produced in this regard, got another announcement made which 
said . 

“Abul Mah (name of Imam ul-Harmayn) is satisfied 
that the month of Kamadhan will continue till tomorrow. 
All those who want to act on ins decision should keep fast 
tomoriow also ™ 

When the king questioned Imam ul-Harmayn about his 
announcement he said . 

“I am bound to obey the King in matters falling mn 
the sphere of the State but mm questions pertaimmg to 
religion, the king ought to have ashed for my decision, 
since under the Skart‘ak, a rehgious decree carries as much 
authority as the edict of the king. And the matters pertain- 
ing to fast and ‘/d are ecclesiastical issues with which the 
king has nothing to do.” 

The king had at last to get another declaration made saying 
that his earlier announcement was wrong and that the people 
should therefore follow the decision of Imam ul-Harmayn ' 

When Imam ul-Harmayn died mm 478 Ax, the markets of 
Nishapur were closed, the pulpit of the principal mosque was 
dismantled and four hundred of his disciples destroyed then pens 
and ink-pots as a mark of respect to him. The inhabitants of 
Nishapur received condolences and expressed their griel on the 
demise of Imam ul-Hatmayn with one another for full one year * 

Nizam ul-Mulk Tosi, the Prime Mimster of the then stiongest 
Islamic kingdom of Saljyukids was himself an Ash‘arite He gave 
great impetus to the Ash‘ar:te school by providing 1t with the 
official backing The two renowned educational inst:tuuons, the 
Nizimiyah Universities of Nishapur and Baghdad prov ed to be 4 
turning point in the Ash‘arite bid for victory over other intellectual 
movements in the then Islamic world. 


] Abblagq-rJalil, pp 115-119 
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CHAPTER VI 


DECLINE OF DIALECTICS 


Philosophic and Esoteric Schools : 


Although the Ash‘arites had gained ascendancy over other 
schools of thought by capturing the educational institutions, 
religious and intellectual circles, they began to lose their grip in 
due course of tume. A man of al-Ash‘ar:’s dominating stature, 
of original and agile mind had overcome the Mu‘tazil:te school 
and re-established the supremacy of the Shert“ah and the Tradi- 
tions. His achievement can be attributed to his principles of 
scholasticism as much as to his own qualities of mind and heart, 
intelligence and learnmg. His school could contmue to have its 
hold over the people by giving birth to similar illuminating 
personalities but unfortunately his followers, specially after the 
fifth century, developed a sense of complacency and were content 
simply with transmitung what they had learnt from their mentors 
They lost all originality which made them generally retrogressive. 
And those who were not content with treading the beaten path 
introduced philosophic concepts and terms into dialectics. They 
were enamoured by the philosophical method of reasonmg 
although it neither provided any conclusive evidence to prove 
the sssues they debated nor it employed an approach so natural 
and direct as the Qur“an did. The method employed was, by its 
very nature, inconclusive and made their doctrines liable to be 
refuted.’ ‘Thus, the dialecticians who borrowed the philosophical 
terminology, concepts and approach did neither render any help 
to the orthodox school whom they claimed to represent, nor could 
they gain the respect of the rationalists and philosophers 


1 For a detaled ducusson on the subject see Ibn ‘Taymuyah’s Ar-Radd 
al-Afantagiyin 
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Popularity of Philosophy : 
Owing to the patronage and keen interest of Caliph Mamtin 


a laree number of Symac. Greek. Latm and Perman works on 


ORS BY SANAss ease a FA Ag Ay AER ESR CREAN RES FEE Wk 
Hellenistic philosophy had been translated into Arabic. A large 
number of these were treatises pertaming to the Aristotelian school 
which were, on the whole, proving harmful to the intelligent yet 
imprudent youth ‘These translations also comprised works on 
logic, physics, chemistry, mathematics, etc. which could have been 
studied with profit but more interest was shown m metaphysical 
writings which were nothing else than a collection of Greek 
mythology cleverly presented as an intricate yet well-argued 
philosophy It was a spell of words, ideas and thoughts based on 
certain assumptions and conjectures, non-existant and unverifiable} 
it had the genealogy of Heavens and Agent Intellect and 


horoscones showing the movement of the assumed First cause, 


Logos and Nous Fora people endowed with the revealed truth 
and the knowledge of the nature and attributes of the Supreme 
Being, the Alpha and Omega of the Universe, and of creation 
and purpose of human existence, 1t was hardly necessary to waste 
its time on a mythology passed on as philosophy. Nevertheless, the 
philosophers who were great admirers of Greek logic, physics and 


wnméthaenaterne a rteartari eto m™Methalan=: anuahar nhilosophical 
matnemaics accepiea is Mymoiwogy cnucoeda im paLoseps 


terms as if it were a revealed truth. It 1s rather amusing to sce 
how these people venerating Greek sciences as the fountain-head 
of classical wisdom also accepted their metaphysical persuits 50 
avidly. Perhaps they thought themselves to be standing m necd 
of Greek metaphysics and philosophy just as they needed the 


Grecian empirical sciences. 
Arab Philosophers : 


The Grecian Philosophy was destined to get in the world of 
Islam such foremost exponents as YaqUb al-Kind: (d. 258 A. i); 
Abt Nasr al-Farabi' (d. 339 A x.) and Abfi CAli ibn Sina’ 


1. Known as Alpharabuus in the Latin West 
2. Called Avicenna in Europe. 
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(d. 428 a. m.), as were not to be found amongst the Greeks 
themselves In piety and moral excellence, knowledge and 
wisdom they assigned such an infallible place to Aristotle which 
cannot perhaps be claimed even for the Primal Cause. It was 
really a misfortune of the Islamic world that the major portion of 
its Hellenistic mheritance comprised the works of Aristotle who, 
being a free thinker, differed from rather than agreed with the 
prophetic teachings. It was another misfortune that amongst the 
Arab philosophers, none was conversant with the languages in 
which these philosophical works were originally written. They 
had, therefore, to depend on the translations and commentaries 
which were either incorrect or presented mm a different colour by 
their translators and interpreters Aristotle had thus come to 
wield such an influence over the Arab philosophers that they made 
hss system the basis of their philosophical speculations without 
any evaluation or criticism of his thought. 


Brethren of Purity : 


By the end of the fourth century A. , the speculations of 
Greek and Hellenistic philosophers had generally been adopted by 


the rationalist schools amongst the Muslims 


It became a craze 
for every educated youngman who wanted to pose as an intellec- 
tual and a progressive elite. Jkhwin us-Safa or Brethren of 


Purity, a kd of sectret fraternity lke Fre 


tern: Freemasons, had come 


into existence in the second half of the fourth century with its 


Seat in Basra. It was an eclectic, philosophical-cum-scientific 
school of thought which strove to reconcile religious and ethical 


— i — ee, 


doctrines with the standpoint of Greek philosophy. The charter 
of their aims and objects ran thus : 


“The Shan‘ah of Islam has been polluted by lenorance 


and perversion of the truth, and :t can now be purified only 
throuch 
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philosophy, for, the latter comprises religious tenets 
and knowledge, wisdom and analogical methods of rea- 
soning Now, only a synthesis of Greek philosophy and the 


___Nan'sh of the Prophet can achieve the desired objectives ”” 
1 ‘Luti Jumeah, p 253 
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The members of the Society had instructions not to waste 
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but to see sympuithisers amongst the vouth who were prone to 
accept new ideas? 

The rien summed up the philosophies! and scientific 
learning of the time in an encyclopaedic collection of 52 Epistles". 
{Resail fade us-Safe) dealing with every branch of science. sech 
as physics mathemstics, metaphysics, philosophy. ete. The 
Mu‘tacilites and other rationalists who were svmpathetic to the 
ideas formulated in, these treatises gave widest circulation to these 
Epistles which found their way into the svstem of Hispenc- 


Arabic philosophy too within a hundred years? 
The Mat‘azilites and Philosopkers: 


In their effort to rationalise the tenets of Frith and to find oat 
a confirmation of metaphysical doctrmes such as the nature anc 
attributes of God and the divine origin of the Qur'an with the 
aid of human reason which was regarded by them as infellitk. 
the Mu tacilites had consciously or unconsciously done 2 great 
disservice to Islam. Nevertheless, they were religious Perron’ 
who Ddelieved im revelation. were rod-iearing, scrapwiosnly 
followed the religions obligations, enjoined the Iawftl and pr 
inbited the wrong.* This was so because they were seriers about 
their religion and their rationalistic tendencies did nat awe their 
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and atheism, denial of revelation and the Hereafter. or a tendentY 
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dangerously tinted with passivity and inermiess, nor had tae Vig 


and enthusiasm for faith zmongst the Muslims been enfecblec by rit. 
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Philosophy was, however, quite different from “iiizdi. In so 
far as philosophy claims to be an infallible source through which 
one can attain the knowledge of God m the fulness of His essence, 
it is a rival of revelation; it builds up 2 system of thought and 
approach which is opposed to the faith and tenets of 2 revealed 
religion Obviously, therefore, as the philosophy caught the 
imagination of the people, the respect for religion and the prophets 
dwindled im their estimation. Not simply the faith in revelation 
but the ethical norms and injunctions laid down by it for the 
practical conduct of life began to be viewed from an entirely 
different angle. Philosophy gave birth to a section among the 
Muslims who were openly antagonistic to religion and took pride 
in rejecting the Islamic dogma There were also philosophers 
who were not courageous enough to forsake Islam openly. 
They were content with paying a lip service to it but they had 
actually lost all faith in the religion. 


Batinites ; 


Philosophy also gave birth to a new schism in Islam which 
was even more fatal to the spirit of religion and the teachings of 
the Prophet than the philosophy itself. These were Batinites or 
the adherents of a theological school of thought so named after 
Ban (inner, esoteric), whose precursors and exponents were 
mostly drawn from the people who had lost their national kingdoms 
tc the irresistible arms of Islam. They could not hope ‘to regain 
their lost power and prestige in any open contest against the 
might of the Mushm people. There were also self-indulgent people 
or those desirous of commanding a position of power and influence 
but who found the injunctions laid down by Islam for the practi- 
cal conduct of I:fe as obstacles in ther way. All these persons 
gathered under the banner of the Batinites for they knew that they 
could neither gain a victory over Islam in the battlefield nor 
invite Muslims to renounce their faith. They were aware that any 
attempt to follow c:ther of these two courses would fire a frenzy 
of enthustasm amongst the Muslims for the defence of Islam 
Thev chose therefore an entirely new path to checkmate Islam 
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Esoteric and Exoteric interpretations of the Scriptere: 


The Scrip:ure has clearly laid dawn the tenets of balief enc 
code of conduct, if only because these are meant to be wndesstoad 
and acted upon by every human being : 

wind Ife meser Sent &@ messeraer sone with the lerquege ef 
his folk, the? ke right make (the nessace) rleor for there. 
(77ZEr : £) 

‘The meaning of this verse is manifestly clear. The Pronbet 
of islam too had explained the import of Divine revelztions and 
lived up to these precepts So that his follow ers might not rexrsin in 
any doubt. The vocabularn of the Quran and its meaninss 
have thus been handed down. from the Proghet. withom arr 
breal, and have ever afterwards been recognised and actepted br 
everyone 25 2uthentic and genuine. and to which no one mised 
any objection. The terms. prophethood (nzfi-oc!} and 2pos‘leship 
(ris@ila?). angels (r-ciz"ka). requital (r-a°Zz), Paradise | Farncl), Hell 
(Dozekh), the law (sfer‘ch), obligatory (farck). necessan [x 272d), 
lawful (fled), unlawful (Fer@2), poor-due (cek2?). raver (st/27). 
fast {rozech), pilgrimage (ay7) and similar other words conve a 
concise and definite purport of the doctrines. rites. ceremonies 
and teachings of Islam In truth and reality, these tezchines 2nd 
articles of faith have been handed down without any divercence 
whatsoever and so fias been the vocabulary and temimoer 
evolved to signify the former. The two have berome $0 inter 
dependent that one cannot suffer any mutation without 2 veTation 
in the other. 

Whenever the words ‘prophet’. ‘apostle*. *messenger’, ‘prayer’. 
or ‘poor-due’ are used, these denote the same expotifion as tausht 
by the Prophet and wnders:ood by his companions and successors 3 
all of whom acted upon these in a particular manner and 

transmitted the import of these words which have deen hanced 
town br one generation to another. The B2tinite: knew that 22 
“nterdependence of Quranic vocabulary and its meanings form 
whe } + to ake exposition of the dortrines of Muslim Farh; thee 
ronstvute the srosr.ngs of intellectual and practical iife of sh 
I yerg*, connecting the later generations with the formraizhead 9. 
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Divine guidance which lay in the past If they could only drive 
a wedge between the past and the present, asunder the connecting 
link by 1endeting the umport of Quranic vocabulary ambiguous 
and oraculai, undefined and obscure, then the Ummah could be 
made to grve credence io any mnovation or deviation, agnos- 
ticism or infidelity 

These elements, therefore, began a vigorous campaign to 
popularise a new type of Qur’dnic exegesis and the Sunnah’s mter- 
pretation which invested the vocabulary used therem with a 
hidden o: mystic sense apart from their open or manifest meanings. 
It was claimed that the allegoi:c or enigmatic sense, beyond the 
Lange of ordinary undeistandmg and accessible only to the 
initiate, guided unto a purer knowledge than did the meanings of 
the Qurimic terms understood commonly by the scholars The 
masses clinging to the hteral sense could never attain the 
mdden but true content of the revelation They maintamed that 
the detailed tual enjomed by the Shart“ak was a cold formality 
meant for safeguaiding the spnitual existence of the laity In 
other words, the Qur’anic terminology, like a veil, hid the deep 
and occult meaning,’ but when an initiate attains the purer and 
sublimer knowledge he 1s set free from the legal obligations of 
the Shan‘ah® They based then claim on this verse of the 
Qurin . 


and he will releve them of ther burden and the 
Seliers that they used to wear 


(Al-A‘vaf . 157) 

After accepting the docti:ne of obvious and hidden meanings 

m principle, it presented no difficulty to explain away the 
meaning of the terms like ‘prophet’, ‘revelation’, ‘angels’, or 


L  Talbiseo Iblis, p 102 


2 The Batintes also believed in the suspension of the obligations enjoined by 


the Shartoh Sanna Idris, a Batnute exponent says “‘Allah conferred 
prophethood on Ismatil who abrogated the Shartoh of the Prophet 


Muhammad’ Similar views held by Minz ud-dinsllah Tatum:, have also 
heen repartest 
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‘Herealter’ in whetever manner one desired. Here is an 
exzimple of it : 

“Prophet is a person illuminated by the Holy Spirit of 
the Divine Being. Gabriel is not an angel] but an allegorical 
mame for sivine grace.-....- Requital signifies coming 
back of a thing towards its origin. Pollution consists of 
giving out a secret; bathing, renewal of a pledge; 
fornication, transmission of the secret and occult knowledge 
to one not initizted ; purity, disavowal of all tenets save the 
Batnite cult; ablution, acquirement of knowledge from an 
illuminated teacher; prayer, a call to obey the leader; 
poor-dus, gradual imitiztion of the faithful to the hidden 
knowledge; fast, taking precaution to guard the secret; 
and Aajj, seeking the knowledge of true wisdom which is an 
end unto itself. The knowledge of the occult is Heaven; 
itterel sense, the Hell; and Kabah, the person of the 
apostle. “Ali is the gate of K“abah while the Noah’s flood 
described in the Qur’Zn means a2 deluge of knowledge 
in wbich the unilluminated were drowned. The bonfire of 
“zmrood alludes to his wrath and not fire; Abraham was 
asked not to offer his son for sacrifice but to obtain a pledge 
irom him; the literalists are Gog and Magog; and the 
staf of Moses really means the argument and proof 


jumnished by him.” 
The Traitors of Islam: 


The Batinite view in regard to the latent and deeper appl- 
cation of God’s word or the Prophet’s teachings and repudiation 
of the manifest sense has always been successfully adopted by the 
traitors and hypocrites. The so-called deeper sense, inter-woven 
with mystical and philosophical ideazs borrowed from « sariety of 
sources, Can be made equally adaptable to the requirement of 2 
learned elite as yell as the uncritical mind in order to undermme 


1, Abbreviated from QewSid-o-cAga7id (written by Mubemmad joa Petar 
24-D2itsst Yemeni in 707 A. FL), pp 16-18. 
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the intellectual, moral, social and religious structure of the 
Muslim society. It can be employed to secure a split within the 
body-politic of Islam as, mdeed, all the later rebels against the 
prophethood of Muhammad have taken advantage of this heretical 
view. All those impostors who have subsequently elevated 
themselves to the position of a fake prophethood, have first 
rendered ambiguous the terminology employed by the Quran 
and the Sunna: The two cases in point are Bahdism of Iran 
and Qadiinism!' of India. 

The so-called hidden or mystic interpretation of Quranic 
vocabulary, an example of which has been given above, could 
have been hardly acceptable to a person not devoid of common- 


[. The Qadzinis too, hike the Batinites, have denied the commonly understood 
meanings of such terms as the ‘seal of praphethood,’ ‘Masih and his 
second coming , ‘miracles’, Day3l, ctc The Qurdnic vocabulary has 
been retained but the import of these terms has been drastically changed 
as could be seen from the writings of Mirzz Ghulam Ahmad and the 
commentary of the Qur'an by Muhammad ‘Ali. 

Rahaties on the other hand, have even produerd a new Skari'ak on the 
basis of thew cioteric interpretation Their Sharitah enjoins fast for one 
month in year, but the mont'sis of only 19 days Instead of beginning 
the fast from early morning, they begin st from Sunrise. The faithful is 
required to follow the dictates of the Shariah fram the age of {1 to 42, and 
thereafter he 1s freed from tts obligations ~Ablution is not obligatory bat 
simply recommendatory Prrdek 1s not necessary Jt is obligatory to 
visit the house in which Bab, foundir of the sect, was horn, Congrega- 
tional praver ts to be offered only fora funeral Nothing rematns polluted 
after one accepts the faith of Bahdites and everything attains purity the 
moment a faithful touches it. Water 1 never polluted The law of 
inhersiance differs from that of Islam (Shakib Arslan, Vol 1V, p 545, 
reproduced from the French Encyclopzdia of Isfam). 

Mo Huart has rightly written in his article on Bahaism in the Encyeler 
percia of Islam that in the garb of Islamic reformation, Bab founded an 
entirely new religion whose fundamentals and beliefs arc quite different 
from tint of Islam and these have in fact been also Presented as such in 
order to reronstruct a new social order. The same is the case with 


Qadaas Each has a prophet and a new religious order, fike their oredte- 
rcrenr, the Bartimites 
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sense ; but, the dialectical quibblings had already produced an 
atmosphere of intellectual nna: chy in the world of Islam, wherein 
people unnecessaily longed fo hansplittmg and philosophical 
sophistry ‘The Batinites were, therefore, successful in musleadme¢ 
those sections of the people who, under the influence of Greek 
philosophy and mythology, were fiecly applying the termmology 
hke ‘Nous’ and ‘Logos’, ‘Umveisal Spnit’ and the ‘First Cause’ to 
Islamic doctrines, rites, etc They also gathered round them 
some who were dissatisfied with the extremism of the orthodo. 
school, while others, in the hope of helpmg the Ahi-1-Bat (the 
house of the Piophet) or opposing the iuling dynasty lent them a 
helpmg hand With the help of an elaborate occult ritual for 
initiation of then adherents the Batinies had created a secret yet 
highly efficient instrument of power which was a cause of concern 
for the then powerful Islamic kingdoms Some of the most reputed 
and ablest personages like Nizim ul-Mulk Tis: and Fakhr ul- 
Mulk fell to the te11011sm and murdeious assaults of the Batimtes 

Destruction of the religious o1 political opponents of the 
Batinites by te1:o11sm and murde: had become such a common 
feature that nobody—not even the kings o1 highest officials~~ 
could be sure that he would remain alive tll the neat day 
Ibn al-Jawzi reports that 1f anyone did not 1ctuin to lis house m 
Isfahan before the nightfall, 1t was presumed that he would have 
been hulled by the Batimites Apait fiom the lawlessness, the 
Batumtes had also helped, as explamed casher, the giowth of 
occult and heretical mte:pretation of the Qui amc text and 
perversion of the accepted tenets of the faith 

In an atmosphere surchaiged with the anti-Islamic influences 
of Batinites and philosophical ideas bo1rowed fiom vated souices, 
a richly endowed thmker was requued to save the situation He 
had to be a man of outstanding knowledge and intellectual gifts, 
well-versed in philosophy as well as religious Joie, and capable of 
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drawing upon the findings of his predecessors with a greater 
clarity and perspicacity In order to bring about a synthesis 
between philosophical objectivity and the religious faith, he had 
also to be a man of unequalled piety and moral excellence 
endowed with an unflinching faith, and backed by a mystical 
illumimation m regard to the Supreme Reality , one who possessed 
a burning zeal for renovation of the faith and who could give a 
call to uphold the tenets of the Sher:“ah and the Sunnah Sucha 
man appeared on the scene in the middle of the fifth century A #., 
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This was the most coveted academic position of the time althouglr 
al-Gazali was then not more than 34 years of age. His renown 
as a savant, teacher and an eloquent speaker spread so rapidly 
that his lectures began to be over-crowded by an ever larger 
number of students and scholars. Sometimes in addition to as 
many as 300 students, hundreds of nobles and chiefs attended 
his lectures. Al-Ghazal: soon came to occupy, on account of his 
scholarship, intelhgence and forceful personality, such a position 
of eminence in Baghdad that he was regarded a compeer of the 
grandees and chiefs of the State. In prestige and solemnity, 
according to a chronicler of his time, al-Ghazali surpassed the 
nobility of Baghdad including even the Caliphate.’ In 485 a.n. 
the SAbbasid Caliph Miiqtadi b’Illah, appointed him as his 
ambassador in the court of Turkhadn Khatoon, who then headed 
the Saljukid empire. Another ‘Abbasid Cahph, Mustazhir b’Illah, 
held al-Ghazali in high esteem and it was on his behest that he 
wrote a treatise to refute the cult of Batinites. He named the 
Book al-Mustaziur: after the Caliph’s name. 


Al-Ghazali’s Intellectual Crisis : 


During this period of prosperity, worldly fame and brilliant 
achievement for which a scholar can aspire, st was only natural 
that al-Ghazah should have led a life of contentment, as most of 
the scholars usually do. But for a man of lofty ideals, creative 
genius and intellectual grit, as al-Ghazali was, it was unthinkable 
that he should rest satisfied merely with position and prestige. 
There can be no denying the fact that this very internal conflict 
and disquietude, the Promethean quest, made him a renovator 
of the faith. However, history can offer but a few such striking 
example where one had abandoned a brilliant career, fame and 
position for the satisfaction of hus soul. Al-Ghazali has himself 
described the deep inner struggle which forced him to give up all 
the worldly possessions including his teaching vocation, and to 


1, Tabgat al-Shafetiyah, Vol. TV, p 107. 
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search afcer Truth. These were Dialecticians, who claimed 
to possess insight and wisdom , Batinites, who insisted on a 
hidden, true and deeper knowledge vouchsafed to them 
through impeccable JImams; Philosophers, who arrogated 
themselves as masters of logic and reason; and, Mystics, 
who laid a claim to be illumimated and favoured with 
beatific vision I proceeded to explore the ideas, thoughts 
and writings of each of these groups but was not satisfied 
with anyone of them I studied the wmitings of the 
reputed dialectscians and authorities on this science, and 
myself penned a few treatises I reached the conclusion 
that althongh this branch of learning fulfilled its object, it 
was not sufficient for my purpose a3 1t argued on the 
premises put forth by its opponents. The dialecticians 
have to rely upon a number of premises and propositions, 
which they accept 2 common with the philosophers, or, 
they are obliged to accept the authority of the Quran or the 
Sunnah, or the consensus But these could not be of much 
avail to one who has no faith in anything except if the 
necessary principles of reason, as was the case with me. 

“In regard to philosophy, I thought it necessary to 
make a detailed and critical study of the science before 
forming my own opinion of it. I had little time to spare 
from my pre-occupations of teaching and writing since, I 
had as many as 300 students who attended my lectures. 
However, J somehow managed to find time for it and after 
having finshed the entire literature on the subject within 
two years, I devoted one year to reflection on the premises 
of philosophy. I reached the conclusion that the secular 
sciences can be divided into six branches. Mathematics, 
Logic, Physics, Politics, Ethics and Metaphysics. Of these, 
the first five do not either deny or affirm religion, nor, 1s 
it necessary to reject them for the affirmation of religion. 
The precepts of Physics sometimes do come into conflict 
with the religious doctrines but these are only fev. 
In this regard one ought to believe that the natural 
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phenomenon is not self-propelled but dependent on God 
Almighty. It 1s true that all those who come across the 
agility and incisiveness of the intellect of philosophers in 
these sciences, are generally overawed by them and are 
led to the conclusion that this would be true of them m 
every branch of learning. It is, however, not necessary 
that anyone skilled xn one branch should be an adept in 
another science as well Anyway, when people see the 
philosophers denying faith and conviction, they too walk 
into their shoes On the other hand, some brainless 
exponents of Islam consider 1t their bounden duty to refute 
whatever the philosophers say and sometimes even go to 
the extent of denying their researches m the field of 
Physics as well A harmful effect of x¢ is that all those 
who accept the veracity of intellect’s search of truth and 
uphold the necessary principles of reason, begin to have 
doubts in Islam itself and become sceptics. The only 
branch of knowledge which comes into conflict with 
religion is Metaphysics, and it is in this science that the 
plulosophers have generally been misled. As a matter of 
fact, the philosophers have themselves not been able to 
follow satisfactorily, in this branch of science, the laws of 
rigorous argumentation they had evolved for logical 
reasoning, and that is why there are wide differences 
amongst them in regard to it I have, therefore, arrived 
at the conclusion that philosophy would not be able to 
satisfy me, for, the intellect cannot by itself cover the 
entire field of objects and events nor unravel all the 
mystries, 

‘As for the Batinites, I have had an opportunity to 
make a detailed study of their cult for writing al-Advstazian 
I had found that the veracity of their tenets and doctrmes 
ultimately depends on the teachings of an impeccable and 
illuminated teacher, the Jim; but the existence of such a 
teacher stands to be verified, and, in truth and reality, 
both are, extremely dubious. Now, only Mystician 
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remained to be examined and, therefore, I turned my 
attention to it. Mysticism, too, is of two kinds, intellectual 
and intuitional. It was easy for me to look into the first 
nd I went through Qoot ul-Qplthb of Abi Tahb Makki and 
the tracts of Harith al-Muhasibi, Junaid, Shibli, Ba Yazid 
al-Bustam: and other mystics I gathered whatever 
knowledge of mysticism could be had from the books but, 
I found that the knowledge of the essence of reality could 
be obtained not through study of mysticism but through 
intuition, transport and ecstasy brought about by purifica- 
tion of the heart. I had already attained an unflinching 
faith, through the speculative branches of knowledge 
and religious and secular sciences I had mastered, on the 
existence of Supreme Reality, Prophethood and Resurrec- 
tion. This conviction was, however, not attained through 
an experience or argument which cculd be analysed. It 
had been firmly implanted in my heart that the eternal 
bliss could be had only through inculcating the awe of God, 
renunciation of the material world, whole-hearted attention. 
to the eternal life in the Hereafter and an earnest devotion 
to God All this was, however, not possible so long as one 
did not sever the attachments of position and riches, fame 
and worldly life 
“I pondered over my own condition. I realised that 
I was wholly immersed in worldly temptations, its ties and 
attachments. The vocation of teaching appeared to be a 
noble pursuit but, as further reflection revealed, I was 
paying my entire attention to those sciences which were 
neither important nor beneficial for the Hereafter. I 
probed into the motives of my work as a teacher, and 
found that, instead of any sincere desire to propitiate God, 
{ was after honour and fame. 1 was convinced that I was 
on the edge of an abyss, and if I did not take immediate 
steps to retrieve the situation, I should be doomed to 
eternal fire. Still undecided, one day, I resolved to 
abandon everything and leave Baghdad; the next day I 
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gave up my resohition Six months passed away in this 
state of uncertainty On the one hand the pull of temp- 
tations asked me to remain where I was, on the other, the 
Faith gave a call to get up It cried to me, ‘Up! up! Thy 
life 1s short and thou hast a long Journey to make Alli thy 
pretended knowledge 15 nougnt but falsehood and fantasy * 
Often my carnal thoughts whispered to me, ‘This 1s 2 
temporary yearning God has favoured thee with respect 
and honour If thou giveth 1t up and then tries to retrace 
thy steps and come back, thou wilt not be able to get it 
back again’ ‘Thus, I remained, torn asunder by earthly 
passions and religious aspirations, for about six months, 
until 1t became impossible to postpone my decision any 
longer. Then, God Himself caused an impediment He 
chained my tongue and prevented me from lecturing 
Vamly I desired to teach my pupils who came to me, but my 
mouth became dumb The silence to which I was 
condemned cast me into a violent despair . T lost all 
appetite, I could neither swallow a morsel of bread, nor 
drink a drop of water Gradually I became too weak and 
at last the physicians under whose treatment I was, gave up 
all hope of my recovery They said that my heart was so 
severely afflicted that no treatment would be of any avail 
tll this afflyction was removed Finally, conscious of my 
weakness and of the prostration of my soul, I took refuge 
in God like a man who has exhausted himself and 1s demed 
all means I prayed to Him Ii’ho answereth the wronged ont 
when he erreth unio Him, and He made easy for me to sacrifice 
honour, wealth and family 

“T mtended to go to Syma but told the people that I 
would go to Mecé4 When the people around me cameto 
know. of.my decison, they deprecated it deeply for they 


could not even think of any laudable reason belund my 


resolve In then opmion, I enjoyed a coveted place which 
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enabled me to preach and disseminate knowledge. The 
people also began te spread numerous rumours about me. 
Those who were far away thought that I was giving up my 
‘profession at the instance of the administration. On the 
other hand, those who knew how much government was 
keen on retaining my services considered it a misfortune 
that I was leaving the premier academy of Islamic learning. 
Finally, I left Baghdad, having given away all my fortune 
and preserving only as much as was necessary for my 
support and that of my children. I went to Syria from 
Baghdad and remained there for two years. During this 
period, I engaged myself m meditation and penance. I 
practised whatever I had learnt of the ways of mystics and 
endeavoured to purify my soul, rectify my morals and 
occupied myself with the recollection of God. For a time 
I retired to the principal mosque of Damascus Often, I 
went into one of the minarets of the mosque and remained 
there in seclusion for days together. From Damascus, 
went to Jerusalem. There too I used to retire to the 
Sakharah After having visited the tomb of Abraham, 1 
felt a desire to go for the Hay and visit the Mosque of the 
Prophet [, therefore, embarked upon my journey to 
Hejaz After the Hajj was over, I went to my home town 
although I had earlier no longing to visit my family I 
took care to spend my time in secluded meditation, purifi- 
cation of the heart and recollection of God at my house 
but the events and happenings, care of dependants and 
their needs constantly intervened in securing a perfect 
state of peace and bliss I was, however, not denied of it 
entirely and, from time to time, was favoured with the 
ilummation and ecstatic transports. I spent ten years in 
this manner. What revelations were made to me during 
this period of meditation could not be described but, I 
must sav for the benefit of my readers that I came to know 
that the mystics were most truly godly, their life most beau- 
lifal, their inles of conduct most perfect, and their morality 
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sake of undergoing a physical exercise ; some to emulate 
others, and there were others who considered reli- 
gious practices necessary for gaining certain material 
benefits. These persons saw no harm in giving up these 
practices af they could find a way to save themselves 
from the harm which non-performance of religious 
observances would have entailed I realised that I could 
easily remove their doubts As a matter of fact, I found 
myself fully capable of exposing the hollowness and 
rmplausibility of the:r philosophic convictions because of 
the deep knowledge of speculative sciences. I, therefore, 
felt an ardent desire to take up this work since 1t appeared 
to be the crying need of the time I said to myself> ‘How 
far dost 1t befit thee to sit un seclusion? It is an epidemic 
that is spread ing like wild fire and the learned have 
themselves fell a victim to the same disease ‘Lhe bondsmen 
of God have reached the brink of destruction’. But, then, 
{ also thought whether it would be possible for me to 
accomplish such a huge task. I said to myself. “The 
guidance of the Prophet was available in the days of yore, 
but now if thou invitest men to Truth and the way of God, 
the world wilt turn thy enemy. How wilt thou, single- 
handed, struggle against them all, and endure the 
hardships’ This could have been possible under the reign 
of a pious lang determined to assist and promote religion’. 
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efore God and decided 
to spend the rest of my life in seclusion. But, it seems, 
God had willed otherwise. The king implored me to 
proceed to Nishapur and fight the growing heretical 
tendencies The king had appealed to me so earnestly 
that my rejection of his order would have certainly made 
him angry Then I said to myself’ ‘One of the reasons 
for thy resolve having fallen apart, it cannot be right now 
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Lin sectusion for this would simply mean avoiding 
discomforts and hardships’. Has not God said: 


Do men wnagine that they will be left (at ease) because they 
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say. We believe, and will not be tested wrth affection? 
Lo! We tested thase who were before you. Thus Allah knowetk 
these who are sincere, and kuoweth those who fergn.' 

And God has addiessed Ins Prophet thus although he 
was the most exalted amongst His bond«imnen 

Messengers indeed have been dented before thee and they were 
pattent under the dental and the persecutton till Our succon: reached 
them There ts none to alter the deeiswns of Allah Already 
there hath reached thee (somewhat) of the Udines of the messengers 
(Tie sent before) * 

“T also sought the advice of a few friends who were 
Wlummated and have had beatific visions They advised 
me lo give up seclusion Few ol them related the dreams 
some pious persons had seen which indicated that the step 
I proposed to take would have fai-1 caching effects for the 
revival of Faith They hinted that m the fifth century 
which was (o begin atte: a month something temathable 
was to happen which would 1enovate the Faith It has 
been foietold in the Traditions that m the beginning of 
every centuy God biings forth a man who testores and 
reanimates the futh of the people. All these tdimgs gave 
hope to me God made it easy for me to set off for Nishapat 
and I finally made up my mind to renounce the seclusion 
m499a 1 I had left Baghdad in 4884 4 and thus] 
Lemained in seclusion foi eleven years God had ordained it 
to happen thus, however. I could not have dreamt of 
giving up honow and fame before I left Baghdad but God 
had made that easy fot. me Similan ly, I could never have 
thought of renouncing my ictirement and gomg back to 
teach again, but it too was made casy by God” ' 


Al-Ghazali set off for Nishapur in 499 to resume his teaching 
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world of difference between his taking up the teaching profession 
earlier and for the second time. Earlier he taught to secure 
honour, wealth and position, but now he considered himself 
commussioned to exhort people to purify their morals and soul. He 
explains the difference thus‘ 

“T know that I have come back to my vocation of 
teachmg but it would not be correct to call it a resumption 
of my earlier occupation. There is a world of difference 
between the two Earlier, I used to teach the sciences 
which were calculated to bring honour, wealth and position, 
and by my words and actions, I led my students to that 
direction, but now, I want to teach them the knowledge 
that helps to renounce wealth and position. God is fully 
aware that this 1s my intention, and my only desire is that 
my present efforts should lead to the purification of my soul 
and the souls of other people I do not know whether I 
would reach my destination or would pass away before the 
completion of my task. However, I believe, and have an. 
unflinching conviction, on account of the knowledge of 
certitude which has been revealed unto me, that the real 
power rests in God alone. It is only He who can save one 
from evil and profanity and lead unto the path of sanctity 
and grace Idid not come here of my own accord, it was 
God who moved me on to this place, I did not begin my 
work, but God made me to begin it I beseech God that 
he may first cleanse and elevate my soul before he causes 
me to reform and purify the souls of others May He 
reveal unto me righteousness which I may follow; and 
disclose the evil which I may forsake.’ 


Achievements of al-Ghazali ; 


Endeavours of al-Ghazali for the revivification of Islam were 
two-fold, as follows . 


(1) He stemmed the tide of philosophy and of the Batanite 
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evil and began 2 coun‘er-zfiack on these movements on 
behalf o; Islam. 

(2) re made 2 critical evaluation of the religious and moral 
stete of che then Islamic society and propoted measures 
to reform it. 


Enconuter with Philosophy: 


The eforts made aj] the time of al-Ghazali to counteract 
the atheistic InTuence of Greek pnilosophy consisted merely ofan 
epologeiic vindication of Islamic tenets. Philosophers were then 
taking the ofersive and she scholastics of Islam, the Cialecticians, 
were coment with parrying the 2ttack. Philosophy. wes under- 
mining the very foundations of Islam while Dialectics tried to 
stjeld it ont none emoragst the Cialecticians and doctors of religion 
bad the cocrege to scrike at the roots of philosophy. In fact no 
savant of Islam had tried to make anv critical eveluation of the 
pollosapkic premises and to beleaguer the aggressor in its own 
citadel. The tone of the dislecticiens, save only that of Abul 
Fiasan al-Ash‘eri who did noi hzve, however, to face the pinlo- 
sophers, was zpologetic, or, at best, defensive. Ai-Ghazali was 
the first man, 1¢ho, along with a profound knowledge of religious 
sciences, snzde 2 derailed and deep study of philosophy as well 
He then wrote Afcgtsid el-Fol@safeh (The aim of the Philosophers) 
in which ke sammed up the selien: issues of Logic, Metaphysics 
and Parsics In this book he condensed the philosophical 
premises cispessionately in 2n explicit manner. He made 2 
clear in the introduction to this book that Mathematics is 2 
science uhich does not admit of any difference of opinion but it 
hes nothing to do with the religion; either in the affirmation or 
negation of the latter. Religion, however, comes into conflict 
“with Metaphysics. The logical syliogisms are sometimes wrong 
while there may also be differences of opinion in regard to the 
terminology emploved in this branch of knowledge. Physics 3 
socpetimes mixed up with facts, uncertain or dubious, for Meta- 
physics is also included in its scope. Logic merely subserves 
these sciences by Jending its terminology to them. 
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Al-Ghavali then wrote another book entitled Tahdafut al- 

Falasefak (Incoherence of the Philosophers) In this book he 

criticises, from an Islamic point of view, Physics and Metaphysics 

of the philosophical schoo! and brings out their weaknesses and 

contradictions m alucid and forceful language. We find al- 

Ghazah expressing himself self-confidently, in an elegant and 

incissve style. At places he employs a satirical diction which was 

not only effective but perhaps necessary to bring back the self- 

confidence of those who had been overawed by Philosophy. We 

find the author self-reliant and indomitable, attempting to 

demolish the reputation of the teachers of philosophy, he speaks 

of the Greek philosophers and guides as his equals and points out 

their mistakes in a manner none had dared before him In order 

to save the situation for Islam it was imperative that someone 

should be able to strike at the foundations of philosophy instead 

of merely defending the faith. Al-Ghazali rose to the occasion 

and this book bespeaks of his endeavour from cover to cover In 
the introduction to Tahafut al-Falasafak he writes 

“Now-a-days we see people who appear to arrogate 

themselves as intellectually superior to the populace. These 

people look disdainfully on religrous practices for they 

have learned the awe-insp:rring names of some of the Greek 

Philosophers like Aristotle, Socrates and Plato. They have 

learnt from the eulogistic writings of their admirers that the 

Greek doctors of the old had made far-reaching discoveries 

in the fields of Mathematics, Logic, Physics and Meta- 

physics, and that these teachers were peerless in qualities of 

heart and heart, but that they had rejected the faith 

and its doctrines. ~The! Greek masters regarded religion 

as a man-made dogma without any content of truth. Now, 

following in the footsteps of their mentors these elements 

have too rejected religion so that they may be taken as an 

intelligent, liberal and smart set of fellows. Simply to 

feign themselves as elite and intellectuals, these persons 

Genigrate religion, and it is why I thought of bringing to 

light the mistakes committed by the Greek philosophers in 
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their writings on Metaphysics I also intend to demons- 
trate how the premises and principles, notion and observa- 
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play or, indeed, a laughing-stock 7! 

After giving a detailed description of the genealogy and 
horoscope of the Greek philosophic-cum-metaphysical concepts 
like Logos, Nous, the First Cause or the intermediate agents 
between the Primal Cause and His creation, al-Ghazal1 becomes 
more trenchant and lively mm his criticism of the philosophers 
He writes . 

“Your doctrines and details thereof are simply assump- 
tions and conjectures, or, to be truthful, obscure reflections 
overcast with darkness. Nobody would doubt the insanity 
of a man who even dreams of such nonsensical things ’”* 

Again, he says ° 

“I really wonder how even a brainless fellow can 
swallow such inconsistencies, much less those plulosophers 
who are ever inclined to hairsplitting in logical dispu- 
fations,’* 


He expands this idea at another place where he writes 
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“In venerating the Agent Intellect, these persons have 
completely overlooked to accord the reverence and awe 
due to God Almighty. They have made Him an ineffective 
diety, a simple essence, dealing with the universals and 
having no knowledge of the particulars He bears a 
distinction from a lifeless entity only in so far as He 
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lifeless objects are devoid of all consciousness). Very, God 


misguides those -who forsake the path of Divine guidance 
and deny His revelation. 
I made them not to witness the wre of the heavens and the 


earth, nor ther own creation . 


Tahafut al-Faldsafah, pp. 2-3 
lied ,pp 29-30 
lid, p 33 
Al-Kahf, p 5! 
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“Those who have musgivings about the omnipotence 

of God Almighty think that drvine things can be subjected 

to their thought and imagmation Being presumptuous of 

therr intellect they hold that it 1s not necessary to follow 

the prophets of God. That these persons should propagate, 

under the cover of philosophy, such ludicrous presumptions 

which others would be ashamed to dream of, 1s indeed 
natural and reasonable *” 


Effect of the Incoherence of Philosopbers : 


The courageous criticism and, to an extent, the denigration 
of Philosophy by al-Ghazali began a new chapter in the history of 
Islamic scholasticism which was later brought to a successful 
completion by Ibn Taymiyah 

Tahkafut al-Falasafah caused an stir in the ranks of philoso- 
phers who had to suffer an irreparable loss on account of it. 
However, after al-Ghazali there arose no philosopher worthy of 
note for one hundred years. At last, Ibn Rushd,? a great admmrer 
of Aristotle and a spirited defender of philosophy wrote Tahafit 
al-Zah#fut (Incoherence of Incoherence) by way of rejoinder to 
Tahafut al-Falasafah by the close of the sixth century. Many 
scholars are of the view that if Ibn Rushd had not put up the 
defence on behalf of philosophy, 1t would have been crippled by 
the hostule criticism of al-Ghazah. Philosophy was granted a 


fresh lease of life through the efforts of Ibn Rushd for another one 
hundred years? 


Attack on Batinites : 


Besides philosophy, the crisis caused by the Batinites move- 
ment had received attention of al-Ghazah during his first stay in 
Baghdad when he wrote al-Afustaz’hir: at the instance of the then 
Caliph Al-Ghazali has made a mention of this book m his 


lL Tahijut al-Folzsifah,p 31 
2 Known as Averroes in the West 
3 Lutfi Jumcah, p 72 
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autobiographical account of the search for truth entitled ai- 
Mungidh min ad-Dhalai. Al-Ghazal: perhaps wrote three other 
treatises entitled Hayat ul-Hag, Mufsalul-Knilaf and Qanm ul- 
Baiiniyah* Two more books on the subject Fadhayah al-Ibahiza’ 
and Mawalkim sul-Baiinyak have been mentioned in the list of 
al-Ghazah’s writings No ane else could have encountered 
Batinites so successfully as al-Ghazalk did, for, he was fully aware 
of the ways of mystics besides being a savant of both the secular 
and religious sciences. Taking shelter behind the terminology 
drawn from philosophy, thei: cult of “esoteric meanings’’ was a 
combination of sophism and conspiracy For a man like al-Ghazal: 
it was Comparatively easy to smash this snare of Batinites His 
effective answer to the challenge of Batinites made 1t a discredited 


sect ever after him 
Al-thazali’s evaluation of Social Conditions: 


The second remarkable achievement of al-Ghazal was his 
evaluation of the religrous and moral state of the society from an 
Islamic viewpoint which awakened the spirit for re-Islamisation 
inthe community Jhya? SUlim 1:d-Din (The Revival of Rehgous 
Sciences) was the result of his endeavours in this regard 


Thy? “Ulim id-Din : 
Lhya? “Ultm id-Din occupies a distinguished place among the 


few literary works which have had a lasting effect in moulding 
the moral and spiritual life of the Islamic world Hafiz Zam 
ud-din al-Iraq: (author of Alfiyak), who brought out a collection of 
the Traditions quoted in the Jyha’, is of opinion that it 2s the 
foremost literary composition of Islamic peoples? ‘Abdul Ghafr 
Farsi, a contemporary of Al-Ghazalh anda disciple of Imam ul- 


Harmayn, says that no book like 1t had been written before.* 
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Another reputed scholar, Sherxkh Muhammad Gazrtni, remarked 
that xf all the sciences were effaced completely, he could revive 
them with the help of the Jhy@?.! Hafiz Ibn al-Jawzi differed 
from al-Ghazah on many issues, but he has acknowledged the 
popularity and matchless sincerety of the Jhyz? and has written 
a summary of it under the caption Minhaj ul-Qasidin The Ihya? 
was written ata time when al-Ghazah had returned home after 
more than ten years of seclusion and meditation m search of the 
truth. He now wanted to disseminate his message of reform and 
rectitude. In reflecting the tremendous sincerity and heroic 
sacrifice, heart-felt certitude and ardent zeal of the author to 
revivify the true faith the Zhy@ presents an striking example. 
Shibli Na‘omani writes in Al-Ghazait - 

“In Baghdad he felt an irresistible urge to embark 
upon the quest for truth. He proceeded to study each 
religion but still remained dissatisfied. At last he turned 
to mysticism but it was something to be experienced in the 
recesses of one’s heart rather than to be studied, and the 
first step towards it was purification of the heart and 
transformation of the self. The pre-occupations of al- 
Ghazati, however, left no room for:t. What honour and 
fame, sermons and debates, had to do with the purification 
of heart and soul? Obviously, it was a path that lead to 
wilderness. 


Aa 1. 


At last, donning a mendicant’s habit ‘he left Baghdad 
and took to wandering. After a long period spent alter- 
nately in complete seclusion and. meditation, he had an 
access to divine manifestation. He would have spent the 
rest of his hfe lost in beatific visions, but witnessing the 
contamination of religion and morals all around him—a 
malady from which the laity and the elite, the savant and 
the illiterate were suffering alike—he began to give 
exprestion to his experiences and convictions. He could 
not bear with equanimity the degeneration of the meritors 


1. Tarif id » Vol I, p 15. 
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of faith mto a cess-pool of crass materialism. He wrote the 
book in these circumstances. As he jumsclf writes in its 
preface ° 

“I found every one hankering after the material gains. 
People had become forgetful of the cternal salvation, while 
the doctors of religion, who were guides to the right path, 
were not to be found any longer There remained only 
those who had lost their soul to worldly temptations. 
These people had led every one to suppose that knowledge 
consisis simply in the debates and arguments by which they 
spread their fame, or else ornate sermons, by which they 
held the people spell-bound , o: else Jegal opinion, by which 
they sat in Judgement to settle the disputes of others, The 
knowledge that was required to :llummate the path 
leading to the world-to-come had thus completely dis- 
appeared. I could not endure this state of affairs and had 
ultumately to sound the ala:m.’” 


Al-Ghazali’s critique of the Society : 


Al-Ghazali’s object was to bring about a moral and spiritual 
transformation of the people of his ttme, he wanted to create for 
the purpose an awareness of the ills and weaknesses the Muslims 
as well as their religious and intellectual leaders were sufiering 
from; to tell them how the devil of earthly passions had taken 
hold of the different sections of society, and, to let them realise 
what factors were responsible for diverting their attention from 
ihe true content of faith to its outer forms, rituals and customs, 
thus making them anna of the cternal hfe and the will and 
pleasure of God In order, therefore, to achieve the end he had 
In View, 2 al-Ghazalh undertook a detailed analysis of the mtellec- 
tual and moral approach of the then society towards life and the 
world; highlighted the vices of different sections; defined the 
aims and the methods necessary to achieve those objectives; 
delineated the individual and communal obligations of the people; 


1 Al-Ghazair, py 45.49, 
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brought out the distinguishing features and differences between 
secular and religious sciences ; invited the attention of the affluent 
and ruling classes towards their shortcomings; criticised the 
unjust laws and rules promulgated by the state; and exhorted 
them to give up their un-Islamic ways, customs and usages. It 
was thus the first detailed sociological study in Islam which 
brought out courageously and poignantly the social and moral ills 
of the society and suggested measures for its reform and trans- 
formation into a healthy community. 


The Religious Preceptors : 


Al-Ghazali held the religious doctors, the “Ulema, responsible 
for the all round religious and moral degeneration of the Muslim 
peoples To him, religious doctors were the salt of the earth; af 
they went astray, nothing could keep the people on the right path. 
An Arab poet has expressed the same idea in these words .- 

“© ! teachers of Faith, you are the salt of the earth. 
If the salt gets contaminated, what is there to purify 
it again,’”! 
Complainmg that the prevailmg widespread vices were 
accountable to the negligence of religious teachers, al-Ghazali 
Writes ¢ 
‘*The third reason, which really constitutes an incurable 
disease, 1s that the patients there are but no physicians are 
available for their treatment. ‘Ulema are the physicians 
but these days they are themselves confined to the sick 
bed and unable to cure others °* 

The same reason has been attributed by al-Ghazali for the 
waywardness of the rulers and kings. 

He writes : 


“In short, the debasement of the people proceeds from. 
the corruption of their rulers, who get perverted on account 
of the demoralization of the doctors of religion, Had 

1 Shy, Vol I,p 54 
2 Skid, Vol I,p 54 
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there been no self-seeking Cadis and religious scholars, the 
rulers would not have become so depraved, for, in that 
case, they would have had to be mindful of the warnings 
of the SUlema,.*” 
The neglect of the then “Ulemea to enjoin the right and forbid 
the wrong, as the savants of the old used to do, was severely 
criticised by al-Ghazal. He deplored the timidness of the 
religious teachers of his time who were not courageous enough to 
uphold what was right 1n the face of kings because they had been 
infected by the love of wealth, power and honour. After citing 
numerous instances where the ‘Ulema had fearlessly stood against 
the injustice of powerful despots and tyrannical rulers, he says m 

the Jhya’: 

“This 1s how the learned enjoined the mght and 
forbade the wrong. ‘They did not care at all for the pomp 
and glory of the kings for they used to put their trust im 
God alone and were confident that He would protect them 
They were ever willing to lay down their Irves for the sake 
of a righteous cause, 1f God so desired. Whatever they said 
was taken to heart, for, their intentions were pure, ther 
iummaculate sincerity moulded even the hard-hearted 


brutes; but, now, the earthly temptations have made them 
dumb. and even if they sneak out 2t has no effect because 
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they lack sincerity. They can be effective even now if 
they cultivate selflessness, detachment and earnestness 
People have become depraved because of thei rulers ; and, 
the rulers, because of the *UW/lema, who have been demoralised 
on accuunt' of ther Jove for wealth, power and honour 
One who has been infected by worldly temptations cannot 
admonish even the lowly and the poor — less the elites 
and kings 7” 

Most of the religious scholars of bis day, as Ghazal pointed 


out, had given themselves up to the hair-splitung of juristic issues 


1 Jhya?, Vol Il, p 152 
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and cavilling of real or imagmary problems In social gatherings 

and religious meetings, royal courts and scholarly seminars 

specious contentions of a juristic nature had come to be regarded 

as an inevitable intellectual diversion. Jt had become such a 

rage in those times that in their craze to arm themselves for a 

knock-out victory in the debates and disputations, the scholars 

were neglecting all other branches of learning including even the 

religious sciences—the knowledge necessary for spiritual and 

moral rectitude or for the preparation of the life in the Hereafter. 

Al-Ghazah protests against this state of affairs in the Ihya#’? in 
these words ° 

“If any scholar-jurist is asked about the virtues and 

vices hike patience and thankfulness, fear and awe, envy 

and malice, hypocrisy and deception, contentment and 

earnestness or how to avoid hankering after the praise and 

respect by others, he would not be able to give any answer 

although he ought to know these as the preparation for hfe 

in the world-to-come depends on them On the other 

hand, if you ask him about &z'n, zehtr, sabaq or ram, he will 

give out a detailed description of each although one 

seldom comes across these issues, and, if anybody does 

need a juristrc opinion on these matters, he can easily 

obtain it in every town. These scholars thus devote their 

entire time and energy in learning and teaching the details 

of simular insignificant issues but remain oblivious of the 

knowledge essential for a religious teacher. If these 

scholars are ever asked about st, their reply is that they are 

engaged in acquiring a religious knowledge which consti- 

tutes a communal obligation (Fardh-i-Kafayah) enjoined by 

the Shar“‘ak They are really keeping their own-selves in 

dark and deceiving others, for, as everybody knows, he who 

wants to acquit himself of a communal obligation should 

first discharge the obligations enjomed on him personally. 

Also, there are many other communal obligations which 

claim a preference, as, for example, we have many non- 

Muslim physicians in the city whose evidence is not 
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medical opinion. But we do not find any scholar turning 
to the study of medicine. Students overcrowd the class- 
rooms of the sciences pertaining to jurisprudence, logic and 
dialectics although there are hundreds of jurtsconsults who 
are ever willing to let one have their legal opinions I fail 
to understand how these scholars can gefend their 
engagement in a communal obligation which is being 
already performed by numerous ‘Ulema, while disregarding 
another obligation which 1s not being attended by anyone. 
Is there any reason for it except that the study of medicine 
cannot help them to secure trusteeship of the charitable 
trusts, enforcement of the wills, guardianship of the 
orphans and management of their property, appoint- 
ment to the posts of judges and official jurists, respect 
and honour in governmental circles or a precedence over 
their compatriots, friends and foes ?*” 


At another place in the Jhya” he writes - 


“There 1s not a town im which several matters do not 
assume the position of joint or communal obligations, but 
there is none to look after these nor any scholar pays any 
heed to them. Take, for instance, the study of medicme 
There are a number of towns 1n which there is no practis- 


ing physician whose evidence 1s admussible in law, but the 
scholars lack all mterest in this profession. Simular 1s the 
case with the obligation incumbent on all Muslims to 
enjoin the nght and forbid the wrong (but it 3 being 


overlooked by everybody) ”* 


Al-Ghazah laments over the general lack of interest in and 


apathy of the people towards the tenets of faith and calls atten- 
tion towards the need of spreading literacy and disseminating the 
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knowledge of rehgion After emphasising the paramoum “ 
for spreading religious knowledge he continues * 7 


1. 
2 


“For anyone who 18 solicitous of hus religion, {© 
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teaching and spreading the knowledge of the faith, which 

is also a joint obligation, is such a serious occupation that 

it would not permit him to go into unnecessary juristic 

details and waste his time in any scholastic hair-splitting or 
similar other trivialities ** 

Al-Ghazali explamed why the wrangling over disputed issues 
had come to assume such an importance among the pedagogues of 
his time who, in due course, had began to devote their time and 
energy to those fruitless quibbhngs. Tracing the history of these 
vain disputations he writes : 

“The Caliphs succeeding the Prophet of Islam, were 
scholars and jurists, competent to give juristic opimuons in 
all matters and they seldom required the help of other 
companions of the Prophet in ths task. The learned 
among the companions, therefore, occupied themselves 

' with the studies and orisons leading to salvation in the 
world-to-come If they were ever asked for any legal 
opinion, they would refer the question to another jurist and 
remain absorbed in the recollection of God. Numerous 
instances of this kind have been preserved by the annalists. 
Thereafter, undeserving and incompetent persons came to 
preside over the Islamic commonwealth. They were also 
incompetent to give legal opinions or settle the disputes of 
the people and, therefore, they had of necessity to depend 
upon the jurisconsults in the administration of justice. The 
scholars among the descendants of the companions of the 
Holy Prophet generally followed in the foot teps of the 
scholars of the old ; they were aware of the true content of 
the faith, wére selfless and detached, and hence they avoid- 
ed the company of the rulers and kings, The Ummayya 
and the “Abbusid Caliphs had te look round for them 
and implore them to accept the offices of junsts and 
judges. The plebeian masses of the time, who witnessed 
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the solicitations of the kings and disdainful indifference of 
the devout scholar-jurists, thought that the study of juristic 
sciences was the easiest way to acquire riches and honour 
as well as to gam an access into the entourage of the 
nobility. These elements, therefore, themselves applied 
for the governmental offices and manoeuvred to win the 
favour of rulers and admunistrators m the hope of achieving 
worldly success. Some of them gained their end while 
others licked the dust but even those who did succeed had 
to humble themselves by applying for these offices They 
had to come down from the exalted place of scholars to 
that of plebeians Another result of 1t was that the scholars 
who were earlier implored to accept these offices began to 
offer themselves as candidates , earlier they were honoured 
for therr selfless detachment from the ruling circles but 
now they lost their respect by becoming the henchmen of 
the kings and rulers. A few scholars were, however, an 
exception to 1f in every age. 

“The analogical deductions drawn up on legal or theo- 
logical questions in accordance with the principles of jurss- 
prudence and the teachmg of the Shar‘ah, were needed 
primarily to meet the requirements of admmustration and 
justice during the earlier times. In due course, however, the 
nobles and administrators too cultivated an interest in these 


matters and they began to encourage the scholars to discuss 
theseissies in their presence ifs VIEW of the interest taken 
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by the nobility in these discussions, people began to devote 
themselves to the study of dialectics, numerous treatises 
came to be -written on the science of disputation ; rules 
were evolved for these debates and gradually the wrangimigs 
were turned into an art of logical syllogism These persons 
tried to justify ther endeavours on the ground that their 
aim was to protect the scripture and the Sunnah and to 


oppose the innovations and deviations Those who were 
earlier engaged in giving legal opinions had also made a 


similar claim that they intended to serve the faith and the 
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people by helping them to settle their disputes. 

‘A few rulers and administrators of the later 
times, undoubtedly, looked upon the dialectics and dispu- 
tations with disfavour for they thought that these polemics 
gave rise to academic orthodoxy and quarrelsome disputes, 
and not unoften even to violent strife and blood-shed. On 
the other hand, there were also nobles and chiefs desirous 
of finding out which of the two schools of Islamic juris- 
prudence, Hanafite or Shafe‘ite, was nearer to the right 
path. These elements encouraged discussions and debates 
on juristic issues. The scholars belonging to their 
entourage, accordingly, put aside all the dialectical quib- 
blings on other issues and took up the controversies between. 
these two juristic schools, overlooking the differences of 
opinion between other jurists such as Mahk ibn Anas, 
Sufyin Thaur1 and Ahmad 1bn Hanbal, simply because 
their masters were not interested in their differences 
Laying a claim to the refinement and amplification the corpus 
guns of Islamic law, and to formulation of the principles of 
analogical deduction, these scholars compiled mnumerable 
dissertations on the subject, cultivated logical syllogism 
and developed it into a science of ratiocination They are 
still preoccupied with this vocation and only God knows 
to what extent they would go. Thus, the reason for undue 
interest taken by the scholars in these controversies and 
contentious reasonings 1s what we have stated above If 


the nobility or the powers that be were to take interest in 
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the juristical differences of the schools other than those of 
Abi Hanifa and al-Shafe‘t, these people would immediately 
Start quibbling over the questions relating to those schools. 


And, they would stall claim that ther aim 1s simply to 
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wranglings. He also describes his own experiences since he had 
himself earlier taken a keen interest in such polemics.’ 

The vocabulary employed to denote the new sciences then 
being cultivated was also creating a musunderstanding Words 
or phrases occurring in the Qur“dn, Traditions of the Prophet or 
the sayings or works of his companions were being widely used 
for the new sciences being evolved im those times To give a few 
examples, the word jigak (legal theology) was bemg commonly 
used for the intricate and hypothetical details of legal questions as 
well as for the differences in legal opinions in regard to such 
issues , “tlm (knowledge) was a common term employed to des- 
cribe all sorts of Icarning, religious or secular The scholasticism 
or logical syllogism was known as fawhid (Unity of Godhead} 
tazkir (recollection or act of devotion to God) was the name 
assigned for all sorts of lectures replete with fantastic tales while 
kikmat (wisdom) denoted occult and uncommon practices With 
their indiscriminate use the peculia: sense conveyed by these 
terms in the context of the Qur’dnic text and the Saanah had 
come to be associated with these new sciences as well Thus, the 
Qur’amce verse so that they may understand religion and the Tradition 
God grants understanding of religion to those who intend lo be wrluous 
were applied to the unforeseeable legal quibblings, the Divine 
udings that those granted wisdom (in religion) have been bestowed a 
greal favour was approp1iated to philosophy and scholasticims of the 
fifth century, and the verse of the Qur'an remember God, for ye 
may be one of the devoted was employed for the vile se:mons of the 
ignoiant and misguided preachers Al-Ghazal: explained how 
these words were being used out of their context to mean some- 
thing which these terms weie never intended to convey He 
traced the on:ginal meanings of these words and phrases which 
had not only been lost owing to their misuse bat which also 
differed widely fiom the sense conveyed during his times + The 
analysis made hy al-Ghazah was °s much instructive as it was 


1 Shy, Vol I, pp 40-43 
2 Ibid, Vol 1, pp 26-34 
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helpful mm removing the misconceived notions created by the 
careless and indiscrimmate use of religious terminology which 
was being employed as a vehicle for the furtherance of the new 
sciences. 


Critique of the Rulers and Kings: 


Al-Ghazali held that alongwith the religious scholars, kings 
and rulers, administrators and nobles were also responsible for 
the widespread moral and spiritual degeneration of the people 
‘Abdullah ibn Mubarak had also expressed the same feeling in 
regard to the kings and nobles two hundred years before al-Ghazali 
in his famous verse saying 

“And who pollutes religion excepting the kings, nobles 
and the priestly order ?” 

Unmindful of his personal safety al-Ghazali stood up against 
the unjust ways of the powerful despots and autocratic rulers who 
considered themselves above every law It was & common prac- 
tice amongst the scholarsin those days to accept donations or 
stipends granted by the then kings Al-Ghazali was, however, 
courageous enough to denounce these awards as unlawful He 
declared that these grants were, at best, doubtful and at worst, 
prohibited He writes 

“The revenues acciuing to the kings these days are 
mostly prohibited, for they seldom have a lawful income, 
or, 1f they have any, 1t 1s only paltry ”” 

Again he says 

“The income of the kings in our times 3s esther 
entirely prohibited or its major portion comes under this 
category. There is nothing surpmsmng in it because we 
find now-a-days no trace of the lawful sources hike the poor- 
due, spoils of war, etc. No income from these sources 
generally reaches the king. Among the lawful sources, 
only poll-tax remains now, but numerous unjust means are 
employed in the recovery of these dues, which are not 
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allowed by the Shari“ah The officials of the State exceed 
the prescribed limits both in regard to the amounts to be 
recovered and the personsto be assessed for the poll-tax 
The conditions lard down for assessment of this tax are also 


disregarded. Apart from these sources of income, the coffers 
of the state are also filled with riches extracted from the 
Muslims far in excess of the tributes of the lands held by 
them, confiscations, illegal piatifications and similar other 
taxes which are collected even more mercilessly than the 
poll-tax *”! 


Al-Ghazali mamtained that since the riches amassed by the 


lungs was either unlawful or at least of a doubtful nature from the 
view-point of the Shart‘ah, 1t was advisable that no grants or 
donations out of it should be accepted by a scholar Such an 
income, he held, was not conducive to the spiritual advancement 
of the recipient He further atgued that instances of scholars 
accepting royal grants in the past could undoubtedly be cited but 
that was a world altogether different from that of his own times 
In this connection he writes 


I 


“The despotic rules of the past, because of being 
nearer in time to the right-guided Caliphs, were at least 
conscious of their tyrannical ways and hence they were 
ever eager to win the favour of the companions of the 
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rulers of the old were anxious that them favours should 
be accepted by the devout scholars, they made these pre- 
sentations of their own accord and without any strings 
attached to their donations They even expressed gratitude 
for the acceptance oftheir grants The religious savants, 
on the other hand, accepted these presentations only to 
distribute these among the poor and the needy At the 
same time, these mentors of the old neve: sided with the 
rulers in the furtherance ‘of ther political ends They 
never paid visits to kings and chieftams nor did they ever 
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encourage the latter to call upon them It was not unoften 
that they warned the kings for their irreligious, actions or 
even cursed them for their tyrannical ways. ‘Thus, these 
scholars accepted the presentations of the then rulers 
because there was no danger of any harmful effect to the 
faith on account of it: 

“The kings now-a-days have, however, only such 
scholars on their pay-rolls whom they hope to win over to 
their side for certain ulterior motives or those who would 
be willing to act as their entourages and sing their praises 
The vices flowing out of the acceptance of such favour are 
many: first, the recipient has to endure humiliation ; 
secondly, he has to pay visits to the donor; thirdly, he has 
to be lavish in his praise for the grantor, fourthly, he is 
required to help the donor in1ealising his ends; fifthly, he has 
to dance attendance on the ruler like other courtiers; sxthly, 
he has always to express gratitude and assure the donor of 
his help, and, seventhly, he has to hold his tongue over the 
tyranmies and misdeeds of the kings. The rulers now-a-days 
would not extend their help to anybody who 185 not walling 
to accept even one of these conditions, no matter whether 
he be an erudite scholar of al-Shafe“i’s fame. It is because of 
these reasons that it is not lawful now for anyone to accept 
donations from the kings, even if one knows that the latter 
have derived their mcome through lawful means There 

1s thus absolutely no justification for accepting grants 
out of the revenues which have been mobilised through 
prohibited or even doubtful means. Now, if anybody still 
unashamedly accepts the donations from these rulers and 
quotes the companions of the Prophet and their successors 
as a precedent, he perhaps considers the angels to be peers 
of blacksmiths, for, he cannot avoid waiting upon the rulers 
or even their chiefs and officials and playing second fiddle 
tothem And, these are all sins. 

“I have now explained the sources of lawful and 
unlawful income accruing to the kings. If, however, anybody 
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lawful revenues, and he also deserves the same or gets it 
without in any way ask 


still deems it practicable to obtain a grant drawn out of 


way asking for the same or having to please 
the king or his chieftains, or else the donation does not 
depend on any service to be rendered in return thereof, 
then it may be lawful to accept the same, but I would still 
advise that it 1s preferable to refuse 1t 1f only on account 
of the evils likely to follow in the wake of its acceptance,””* 
Al-Ghazali did not merely advice to forsake the donations 
and grants from the kings, he went even further to stress that 
one ought completely to disassociate oneself with them and hate 
their tyrannical and despotic ways. He writes m the Jiya@’: 
“Secondly, one should be so completely cut off from 
the kings that he may never come across them. It 1s obli- 
gatory and, indeed, safety hes in it that one should hate 
them for their tyranny. He should never entreat God's 
blessings for them nor praise them, nor else seck acquintance 
of their courtiers One should not even desire to know 
anything about them.’ 

We are living m a democratic age when freedom of 
speech and expression 18 more or less assured in almost every 
country of the world. It 1s rather difficult to visualise the 
amount of courage al-Ghazah had had to muster, and the 
grave danger to which he exposed himself by openly preach- 
ng disassociation with the rulers or advismg refusal of ther 
srants, and criticising them for their tyrannical and un-Islamic 
yolicies in the social, political and fiscal matters. For the des- 
yotic and autocratic rulers, as the kings generally were in those 
lays, even the slightest criticism of the state or its policies or 
icials was a sufficient mark of treason, and the heads of emiment 
cholars and reputed personages rolled on the ground at the 
lightest displeasure of those tyrants. However, throwing all 
‘onsiderations of personal safety to the winds, al-Ghazal: preached 
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and practised what he considered to be right and never faltered 

from the duty of severely admonishing the arrogant kings of his 

time. Sultan Sanjar, the son of Seljukid King Malik Shah, was 

the Governor of Khurasain. Once al-Ghazali happened to see 

him in his court. Addressing Sanjar, he said before his courtiers: 

‘Yt is indeed regrettable that the necks of the Muslims 

are breaking under the crushing burden of thy tyranny, 

while those of thy horses are over burdened with expensive 
harness.” 

Muhammad, the elder brother of Sanjar, succeeded his father 
Malik Shah. Al-Ghazal: wrote a detailed letter in the form of a 
treatise exhorting him to inculcate the awe of God, fulfil his 
obligations as a king and work for the betterment of his people. 

Administration was generally mm. the hands of ministers in the 
times of al-Ghazali. He, therefore, paid more attention to them 
than to the Seljukid kings for bringing about reforms in adminis- 
tration. He wrote detailed letters and directives inviting their 
attention to the mismanagement, maladministration, inefficiency, 
illegal exhortions and high handedness of the State officials. 
Al-Ghazali reminded them of their responsibility before God and 
mvited their attention towards the fate earlier tyrannical rulers 
and administrators had met, as a consequence of their oppressive 
administrative policies. The letters written by al-Ghazali to the 
then ministers of Seljukid kings mirror his personal courage, 

the desire for exposition of truth and effectiveness of his pungent 
mode of expression. 

In one of his letters to a Minister, Fakhar ul-Mulk, he wrote: 

“You should know that this city (Tus) had been laid 
waste by famine and tyranny. Everyone was scared by 
the news of your presence in Safra’n and Damaghan; 
cultivators sold their produce and hooligans behaved 
nicely with the populace. Now that you are far away, the 
fear has taken flight from these elements. ‘The bully has 
again taken heart and the farmers and grocers are 
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indulging m black-marketing Anybody sending you a 
report contrary to what I have stated 1s not your well- 
wisher. .. Verily, the solemn mvocation of the oppressed in 
Tis would surely be answered by the Lord I counselled 
the Governor of Tis but he did not pay any heed to me 
until an example was made out of him by the drvine 
justice .. . My solemn admonitions would undoubtedly 
appear distasteful to you but I would not have dared to 
write this letter, 1f I had not cast away all temptations of 
earthly favours out of my heart Pay heed to me for you 
would not be counselled like this hy anyone after me 

Only those can admonish you who do not allow their 
selfishness to conceal the Truth.” 

In a letter to Mujir ud-din, another minister, he says 
“Now that the tyranny has reached its I:muts, 1t has 
become incumbent on you to succour the oppressed I was 
a witness to this state of affairs for a year or so, I then 
migrated from Tiis in order to avoid casting a glance over 
those ignoble oppressors Now that I have returned to 
Tiis, I find that the oppression is still continuing.’” 
After inviting the attention of Mujn ud-din to the despicable 
fate met by earlier ministers, al-Ghazal: continues 
The ministers, before you, met a fate which none had 

met before them But now I see oppression and destruc- 
tion which I had never witnessed earher. You may not be 
pleased with this state of affairs but when these oppressors 
will be called up on the Day of Requstal, everyone res- 
ponsible for their tyranny, even in the remotest possible 
way, will be asked to render an explanation for 1t The 
Muslims of this place are extremely aggrieved The offi- 

cials have collected quite a substantial amount from the 

populace, many times more than the money sent by you for 

distribution among the poor, but 1t has not been remitted 
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to the king. These people have misappropriated the entire 
amount.” 


Other Classes of the Muslim Society : 


Al-Ghazali had also made a deep study of the religious and 
moral life of the other sections of society besides the scholars, 
kings and chieftains. He has left a detailed description of 
numerous innovations and deviations, customs and rites, in short, 
all aspects of mundane life which had somehow or the other found 
a place 1n the life of the different sections of the then society. It 
is remarkable that apart from being a profound scholar of religion, 
al-Ghazali was also such a keen observer of social life that no 
aspect of the life of the people escaped his attention. He has 
devoted one sectzon of the JAy#? to such customs as violate the 
dictates of the Shart‘ak although they do not apparently seem to 
do so. In this-section he leaves untouched no aspect of individual 
or social life—from the mosque to the market and from the baths 
to the social gatherings— and enumerates the practices which are 
prohibited and ought to be given up.* 

Another section of the book deals with those people who 
were suffering from one or the other misconceived notions which 
impeded the improvement of their character. This section is 
concerned with the people who were suffering from different 
types of self-deceptions, weaknesses, fallacies, illusions and para- 
doxes. The survey includes the affiuent, nobles, scholars, mystics 
and simular other classes of rank and distinction, exhibiting a 
keen insight into their mental and emotional life which can be 
expected irom an expert psychologist only. His study reveals 
the elements of misgivings and illusions of which the people 

concerned would have themselves been hardly aware 

The scholars in al-Ghazal’s time had generally developed. 
an extremism in the cultivation and practice of thew different 


branches of learning which had obscured from their view the 
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essence of the true faith. Jurists were stretching their legal 
quibblings too far to include all sorts of futile juristic issues, 
dialecticians deemed 1t worthwhile to engage in specious reasoning 
and irrelevant polemics, traditionists busied themselves with 
unnecessary researches into the terms and phrases used in the 
Traditions and their derivatives; while mystics considered it an 
act of devotion to commit the writings of their masters to memory 
Al-Ghazali vigorously criticised all these people and brought out 
succinctly the misconceptions under which they were labouring. - 
Summing up the discussion 1n this regard he writes : 

‘The secular sciences pertaining to mathematics, 
medicine and other useful arts do not produce so much 
self-deception among their students as 1s born out of the 
religious sciences. This 1s because nobody ever thinks of 
these branches of learning as a means of attamung salvation 
mn the Flereafter; whereas, the study of religious sciences 
is stself, apart from its aum and the ultimate result desired 
of it, very often taken as leading to salvation.” 

Alongwith the religious scholars, al-Ghazah brought the pious 
and the mystics too under the focus of his criticism. In Ingh- 
lighting their mistakes and misconceptions, self-deceptions and the 
show of assumed piety, al-Ghazal: disclosed how a number of 
devotional practices were really unimportant and worthless, and 
that the motive behind several of these devotional acts was nol a 
sincere desire to serve God but simply to satisfy one’s ownself or 
others, or else to seek respect and honour * 

Turning to the affluent and well-to-do sections of the society 
al-Ghazali has made certain pertinent observations of far-reaching 
importance ° 
“There are many amongst the men of substance who 
are too liberal in spending their wealth on the performance 
of Hay. They set out for the pilgrimage regularly year 
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after year as if they have none hungry or m want amongst 
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their neighbours. ‘Abdullah ibn Mas‘tid truly said that 
during the later times quite a large number of persons 
would perform the Hajj unnecessarily, simply because they 
would find it easy to travel and would have enough to 
spend, but they would return from the Haj without any 
recompense for they would not help their fellow-travellers 
whom they would find 1n trouble. 

‘Abii Nasr Tammar relates that somebody informed 
Bishr ibn al-Harith of his intention to set out for the Hajj. 
Bishr asked, ‘What have you got to meet the expenses ”’ 

The man replied, “Two thousand dirhams.’ ; 

‘And what is the purpose of your journey’, demanded 
Bishr again, ‘Do you want to make a show of your piety, 
visit the Ka‘aba or seek the pleasure of God °” 

He replied, “To seek the pleasure of God.’ 

‘All right’, said Bishr, ‘but would you agree, 1f I tell 
you a method whereby you would attain the pleasure of 
God without having to go all the way for Hajj? You would 
undoubtedly spend the money you have, but you would also 
be satisfied that you have done something that would be 
hiked by the Lord ° 

After the man had given his assent Bishr told hum, 
‘Then you should distribute the amount you have set 
aside for the Hajy among ten msolyent persons so that they 
may be able to pay off their debts, or to paupers who may 
live on it, or to the orphans or persons in indigent circums- 
tances. Ifyou hike, you may give the entire amount to a 
single person because rendering help to the poor or the 
needy or any one in trouble is better than performing a 
hundred voluntary Hajjs. Now you should do as I have 
told you but if you have any hesitation, tell me about it 

“The truth is’, the man rejoined, ‘that I want to under- 
take the journey.’ 

Bishr smiled and remarked: ‘When the money 15 
obtained from prohibited or doubtful sources, the insinuat- 
ing-self of man urges him to gratify its desires which it 
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ofien brings forth in the garb of virtuous acts to deceive 
him God Almighty has, however, decided that He would 
accept the deeds of only those who fear him ”! 

“Another group among the moneyed but niggardly 
persons 18 more interested in such devotional acts on 
which nothing 1s to be spent They like to keep fasts, offer 
prayers or recite the Qur’in These persons too are 
decerving themselves because stinginess has captured their 
souls They ought to spend their money in order to cure 
themselves of the malady but they keep themselves busy m 
the acts which are really not 1equired of them These 
elements are like the man who is about to be bitten bya 
snake and of which he would undoubtedly die, but he 


keens himself busy in prenarine a svrun for reheving his 
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cough ‘These miserly persons do not stand mm need of 
the aforesaid devotional acts as that foolish man would not 
be cured of the snake-bite by his syrup Once somebody 
told Bishr that a certain wealthy person was profusely 
keeping fasts and offering prayers He replied, “The poor 
fellow 1s doing the work of others but has given up his own 

He was required to feed the hungry and help the poor 

Instead, he 1s forcing his ownself to remain hungry and 3s 
trying to help himself by offering voluntary prayers Along 
with this, he 1s also busy in accumulating as much wealth as 

possible so as to exclude the poor from :t’.’* 


In rerard to another self-decention from which pe pple generally 


suffer, al-Ghazali says 
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“There are still others, both among the well-to-do and 


the poor, who are victims of self-deception for they consider 
it sufficient enough to attend the religious discourses and 
sermons ‘They regularly attend such gatherings and think 
that it 18 propitious to listen to these discourses even 
ting on the counsel ofthe preachers These 
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persons are deceiving themselves because the merit of these 
sermons lies simply in their exhortation to adopt the 
righteous course But if the sermons create no urge for 
virtuous action, then they are simply valueless Anything 
used as a means for achieving an end has importance 
because of its objective and :f it cannot somehow be helpful 
in achieving the object, 1t becomes worthless. But these 
persons are led astray by the merit of listening to such 
discourses, unduly emphasised by certain preachers. Often 
such listeners are found ina meiting mood or even ina 
flood of tears during the discourses but they never make 
up their mind to tread the righteous path. If these per- 
sons are told somethmg dreadful, they begin to implore 
God and seek His protection, but they appear to think that 
it 1s all they need to propitiate the Lord. It 1s nothing but 
self-deception Such a person is like a patient who consults 
the physician simply to gain knowledge of the prescription. 
but he can never regain his health by it. Or, else, he 
resembles one who 1s hungry but cannot fill his belly 
merely by learning the name of different types of edibles. 

“Being attentive to the preachers and hearing the 
details of doctrines and devotional practices would likewise 
be of no avail in the life-to-come unless it makes you 
change your life and pattern it in a manner that it may 
inculcate awe and remembrance of God. If the sermons 
do not produce this effect and do not make you weary of 
this-worldliness, then these will be produced as an evidence 
against you in the Hearafter. Very, if you think that 
simply listening to these sermons would be enough for your 
salvation, you are deceiving yourself.”" 


Purpose of the Ihya? 


Lhya? ‘Uliim td-Din is not merely a book of criticism. One of 


the objectives underlying this book 3s to reform and Islamise the 
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Muslim society. Al-Ghazal really intended to produce a work 
which might be self-sufficient not only for the education and 
discipline of the seekers after truth but that 1t might also be an 
adequate guide-book for the educators and preachers, serve as an 
encyclopzdia of Islamic sciences and may be used as a manual 
of injunctions for the Islamic way of life. He succeeded in 
making the book a compendium of Islamic beliefs and practices, 
measures required for purification of the soul, disciplines of moral 
conduct and cult:vation of a mystical awareness of the truth. The 
book also presents an striking example of its effectiveness. Many 
of us would have shared the experience of Shnbl: Na‘omani who 
says that “every word of this book has a magnetic effect on its 
reader , 1t takes hold of him and pulls the strings of his heart. 
This over bearing effect of the Jhkya’ is perhaps because it was 
written by al-Ghazali at atime when he was himeelf filled and 
deeply umpressed with a feeling of higher awakening." 

The inner experience of unseen realities giving an msight 
into the higher realms, through which al-Ghazali had himself 
passed, and which is reflected in the ZAya’, sometimes makes its 
readers disenchanted with the world It creates a longing for 
solitude and penitence, contemplation and devotion and produces 
an awe and reverence of God peculiar to the mystic way of life 
which 1s often harmful for the health. The writer of these pages 
has himself experienced these feelings while going through the 
Zhya? for the compilation of this book It 1s perhaps for this reason 
that the mentors of mystic disciplines do not advise the novices 

Perfect moderation and 
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temperance can indeed be had only through the study of the 
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a religious teacher who has modelled his hfe in accordance with 
the teachings of the Shars“ah 


Ethical Philosophy of al-G 
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mystic, al-Ghazali was also a propounder of the Islamic ethics. His 
studies in ethical philosophy fathom the mystries of head and 
heart and exhibit a penetrating insight into the eternal values of 
life. In fact al-Ghazal: has left such an indelible mark on the 
subsequent thought that no study of Islamic ethics and ethical 
philosophy can be deemed complete without a mention of al- 
Ghazah’s thought and his writings on the subject.t The Jiy2’ is a 
masterpiece of al-Ghazah on this subject too in which he, like a 
true thinker, sets out to examine the innate psychological disposi- 
tions and impulses actuating ethical behaviour. 


Yearning for Honour (Jab): 


Under the caption “Why man has a natural longing for 
honour (Jah) and why it seldom leaves even the heart of a 
penitent,” al-Ghazal: writes in the Jhy@° 

“One must know that exactly for the same reason 
which makes wealth dearer to man, he inculcates the love 
of Fah Just as gold is liked more than silver, even if the 
two be of the same value, Jah claims precedence over 
riches As you know, gold and silver have no attraction 
in themselves for these can neither satisfy hunger nor can 
be put on. these are just as good as any other metal, but 
these have an allurement because they serve as a means of 
satisfying the desires held dearer by man Similar 1s the 


case with jah which means winning and dominating the 


heart of others 

“However, despite the fact that Jak and wealth equally 
share the fancy of man, the former claims precedence 
over the other for reasons more than one. There are three 
conspicuous reasons for it. The first of these is that Fah 
can be a means for attaming riches while the latter may not 


be helpful in commanding the respect of others. Anybody 


winning the hearts of others wins their services and 
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belongings too as people are always desirous of making 
presentations to those whom they love and revere On the 
other hand, if an undistinguished plebeian somehow gets 
hold of a treasure, he cannot win the respect of others 
merely by getting rich ak 18, thus held dearer than 
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“Another obvious reason 1s that there 1s always a 
danger of losing wealth It can be stolen or taken away 
forcibly, kings and tyrants can confiscate 11 It also needs 
to be guarded and kept in boxes and strong-rooms, but 
once a man wins the heart of anyone, there 1s no danger 
of its being lost to thieves, robbers, or plunderers It 1s 
indeed the most well-guarded treasure ‘The treasure of 
heart, on the other hand, 1s mmmune from all these dangers 

“The third reason for holding jah dearer 1s that it 
goes on increasing by itself without requiring any effort to 
be made for 1t When people begin to venerate anyonc 
on account of his knowledge or virtuous actions, they sing 
his praise therelyy widening the circle of his followers _ It 
is thus only natural that everybody should hanker after 
fame and honour When the fame spreads to other towns 
and lands, the number of admurers too increases with 1 
As against this, wealth does not increase by itself. These 
are the manifest reasons for giving prefeience to jah over 
wealth One can also find many other reasons for 1 

‘Now, it can be argued that 1f what I have explained 
here 1s correct a man should lke to have riches or 7ah only 
to the extent of fulfilling his desires or meeting his wants, 
for, he holds these dear only for achieving these ends But, 
the fact 1s that the covetousness of man knows no bounds 
and he goes on accumulating possessions and riches til] the 
limits of his needs are left far behind and he presents the 
spectacle of one alluded to in the Tradition which says 
Tf a man has two valleys filled uith gold, he would long for the 
therd. Similarly, a man 1s always anxious that his Jah 
should go on increasing tll his fame reaches the far off 
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lands, although he knows that he would never step into those 
countries and meet their inhabitants 

“The answer to the question posed earlier is that, in 
truth and reality, love of 72k produces an intoxication 
which can hardly be eradicated There are two reasons 
for this. One of these 1s manifest and can be conceived by 
everyone But the other one beimg related to a peculiar 
trait of the human-self, 1s so subtle and latent that 1t would 
be difficult even for the most intelligent to grasp :t fully 
It can be understood only by those who are endoved by 
the brilliance of mind and have a deep insight into the 
psychological nature of man 

“The first of the two causes 1s that man always feels an 
innate uneasiness on account of the fears and doubts in 
regard to that which he holds dear and accordingly wants 
to ward off all dangers, real or 1magmary, fromit Asa 
poet has said° ‘To fall im love 1s to fall in a thousand 
anxieties * 

“Man 18 never satisfied, no matter whatever provisions 
he has made to meet his necessities The doubt that he 
might lose his possessions, later on, always assails his heart 
and this makes him sad and anxious This anxiety can be 
removed only in case he gets something which can be a 
substitute for the possessions which he fearsto lose Again, 
on account of his self-love and eagerness for a long life, he 
overestimates his necessities for the future, and wants 
adequate resources to counterbalance the imaginary perils 
to his means. He 1s always worried about the supposed 
hazards which might make him lose his resources The only 
effective remedy he can think of agaist these risks 15 hes 
have so much estate and effects that if he somehow loses a 
part of it, he may be able to manage easily with the 
remaining assets left with hun The doubt and fear in 
regard to future security never allow him to be content 
with his existing belongings and he yields to the desire of 
possessing the fortunes of the entire world The Prophet 
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of Islam has very rightly said that the longing for two 
things viz, for knowledge and wealth 1s never satisfied 
The destre for Jah or wmning the hearts of men 15 also 
insatiable precisely for the same reason. 

“Another reason, and a more cogent one than the 
first, 1s that the Spirit 1s a command by God. The Quran 
says. They will ask thee concermng the Sjartt. Say. The 
Spirst es by command of my Lord? The command by the 
Lord means that it 1s a secret which can be experienced by 
the illuminated masters through beatific visions but cannot 
be divulged. The Prophet of Islam too did not disclose 
the reality of Spirit but, without going into tts reality, one 
can‘find out that the heart of man has four-fold predss- 
positions The first of these is a beastly inchning towards 
eating, drinking, sexual mtercourse, etc, The second per- 
tains to what maybe called a ferocious leaning towards 
lulling, injurmg and hurting others The third element of 
human nature 1s devilish having a predisposition towards 
deceit and fraud Along with these propensities, there 13 
another one relating to the divine nature of man which 
seeks expression 1n the divine attributes like beneficence, 
dignity, grandeur, respect and glory The heart of man 
has numerous similar predispositions which cannot be gone 
into in any detail here, but, as stated, one of the important 
inclinations of the heart, owing to the Spirit being a 
And, what this perfection 1s? It consists of being unrivalled 
im. perfection and owning an existence not dependent on 
another for anything 

‘Man 1s thus naturally inclined towards perfection 
since It 1s a2 divine quality—a quality which does not 
admit of any peer or rival, for that would really constitute 
a defect in perfection The perfection of the sun hes in 
the fact that it 1s the only sun Likewnse, the perfection 
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of Being 1s enjoyed by God Almighty alone for there is 
no perfect Beng besides Him Whatever exists besides 
Him 1s smmply His creation and cannot exist on its 
own. Thus, in very truth, nothing exists without God, 
for, sharing any quality with Him presupposes an equality 
which 1s a defect for the unrivalled perfection of God 
Almmghty Just as the sun illuminates everything in this 
world without losing its perfection, God also bestows 
existence to everything. It is on Him that the existence of 
everything depends in this universe Unrivailed perfection 
is thus a divine attribute to which man has a natural 
predisposition Some of the mystics have observed that 
in the recesses of his heart everyman nourishes the same 
feelmg which found expression from Pharaoh when he 
said J am your Lord, Most High It 1s because of this 
reason that man finds 1t more pleasing to hecome an 
object of homage and 1everence than to become himself a 
devotee or a worshippe. This 1s a natural human instinct 
which 1s alluded to in the divine revelation which savs 
that the Sparti zs by command of my Lord 
““Man cannot, however, attain absolute o: unrivalled 
perfection, but his desue for 1t persists because he derives 
a sort of satisfaction fromit Absolute perfection is the 
end and not the means of achieving anything else. The 
fact 1s that every man adores his self as well as sts absolute 
perfection , he shudders at the idea of death simply because 
he sees the annihilation of his self and of its perfection in 
his death Absolute perfection, on the one hand, demands 
complete independence from every thing for its existence 


and, on the other, dependence of every other existence on it 


if, however, that be not possible, the next best course desired 


by 1t 18 to dominate others Man desiring complete perfec- 
tion has, thus, a natural inclination towards predominance 
over others Domination over others 1s gratifying to the 
self and a means of achieving perfection. It consists of the 
Capacity to be effective and the ability to make others 
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over every othe: being but the latte: consists of objects, 
some of which do not admit of any change im accoidance 
with the human will, as, for mstance, the Supreme Being 
and His attnbutes. There is anothe: category of objects 
which undergoes change but not 1n conformity with the 
human desue, and these are the heavens, planets, angels, 
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fallang in the third catego1y such as land, its elements, 
minerals, plants, animals and also the hearts of men, are 
liable to change under the influcnce of human will Now, 
the objects of the fist two categories being outside the 
scope of human influence, man endeavours to acquire 
Lnowledge of these objects, for, acqui ing the knowledge 
of anything is also a means of galning domination over it. 
You see the keenness of some people to have an .nsight 
mto the reality of the nature and attributes of God, angels, 
heavens, planets, stars, oceans and then wonders This 
i also 1a way of acquning some domination ove these 
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facture something that catches his fascmation, he wants at- 
least to know how it had been made because tlus gives him 
some satisfaction A man who cannot himself mvent a 
game lke chess or any other device, wants atleast to know 
liow it 1s played or used and how it was invented He 
finds his 1gnotance vexatious and the knowledge enchant- 
ing since he wants to make up some of jus own deiiciency 
through his knowledge 
“Of the eaithly things ove: which man desires pre- 
dominance in order to utilise them according to hus 
wishes, theie are two sub-divisions, fistly, those pertaining 
to bodv. anda. secondly, those belonging to spirit The 
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first comprises possessions and belongings, wealth and 
resounces on which man wants complete domination He 
wants complete authoiity to use these in whatever manner 


he desires because authority is necessary for perfection 


change their wll Accordingly, man wants to domimate 
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domimance is one of the attnbutes of God reflecting His 
qualities of overlordship, paternalism, etc. Man has a 
natural inclination to hold these dear to his heart no matter 
whether he ever needs them for meeting his personal 
requirements or not. Similarly, man wants to have slaves, 
who would be under his domination, or to force even free 
people to accept his predominance, so that he may 
command their homage and services. It 18 not necessary 
that he should always wm over their hearts because domi- 
nation by force is more often as much effective as winning 
over the heart ofa man ‘It 1s, therefore, natural that man 
sometimes desires to attain predominance through brute 
force because it expresses his authority over others—an 
attribute of perfection to which man 1s predisposed. 

“The most precious of all earthly possessions, then, 
falling under the second category, is the domination and 
winning over the hearts of men The perfection of domi- 
nation lies in the authority exercised by a man over the 
hearts of others who are ever willing to comply with his 
bidding ‘The hearts of men can best be dominated by 

reating Jove and reverence which 1s born out of a convic- 
tion about the perfection of qualities in the person adored , 
for, perfection of qualities 1s a divine attribute to which 
man has an inherent inclination ‘The heart of man, 
therefore, desires to attam perfection either through 
hnowledge or authority Riches and jak, bemg the two 
potent means of acquiring this authority, are cherished by 
the heart of man. And, since knowledge and authority are 
limitless, man endeavours to gain knowledge of everything 
and command authority over every existence As the 
Prophet has alluded to the dissatisfaction of the learned 
and the wealthy—the desire of man for domination over 
things bevond his authority—ever goes on increasing *! 
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Critique of the Self: 


The most effective part of the Jhya°? 18 where al-Ghazali 
expounds the significance of purifymg one’s own soul and reform- 
ing the morals for achieving blessedness Hus exposition covers 
the fleeting nature of the terrestrial world, eternity of the world- 
to-come, significance of the faith and righteous action, cleansmg 
of the spirit and eradication of the vices of heart which he deems 
to be the immer bases of all grossness in human conduct. The 
graphic description of the vices and virtues by al-Ghazah and his 


exhortation for adoption of the course leading to salvation bear 
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the mark of an eloquent speaker, a prudent mentor and a 
philosopher with an incisiveness of intellect and a penetrating 
insight unto the inner recesses of human soul, mmd and spirit He 
18 fully aware of the different types of human weaknesses and 
delineates each of these, sets forth their causes and traces their 
origin, and thereafter proceeds to suggest measures for subjugation 
of the earthly appetites and impulses out of which these vices are 
born The treatment of the ethical issues by al-Ghazal: does not 
produce a mere religious discourse Hus essays are inspiring, 
employing a rich and expressive language which has since cast its 
spell over hundreds and thousands of people and reformed therr 
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critique of the Self and the method of self-examimation He tells 
us how one should make an assessment of one’s own vices and 
inclinations towards 1t, and prepare oneself for the life-to-come 
Under the caption “Self-criticism” al-Ghazali writes 

“O’ Nafs (Self), 1s 1t the right course that when a Jew 


tells thee that a certain thing 1s injurious for thy health, 
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thou dost not take 1t and preferest to curb thy desire, Our, 
thou. completely disregardest the commands of Divine 
revelation and the directives of the prophets whose truth- 
fulness 1s established by miracles? Is it not surprising that 


thou attachest more weight to the opinion of that Jew 
sithnuah he ye Hable to form an erroneous oprmon Oi 
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account of his limited knowledge or we 2 Thou 
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throwest away thy garment without the slightest nesitauon, 
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f even a child informs thee that a scorpion has got into 
thy clothes. Is it that the tidings of the prophets, scholars, 
saints and the mentors about the life-to-come, the Hell and 
its blazing fire, its torments, its bitter thorn, its scorpions 
and reptiles do not deserve even as much credence as the 
information given by a child? Or, is it that the reptiles 
of the Heil shall cause thee lesser pain than the sting of an 
earthly scorpion which gives thee trouble for 2 day or even 
for a shorter period? This 15 certainly, not the way 
dictated by prudence If the beasts were to know of thy 
foolishness, they would laugh at thee. 

O° Nafs, thou knowest what is to happen after death 
and hast also a faith in the l:fe-to-come, but thou still dost 
not -want to act righteously and desirest to ignore the 
Hereafter. Death is marking time to come upon thee and 
impound thy soul without any warning Even if a hundred 
years were given, one shall never reach the destimation, 
if one discontinues the Journey to bask in the sunshine. 
And, what dost thou think of a man who goes abroad for 
acquiring knowledge but continues to postpone his studies 
in the hope that he would learn everything within the 
last few months before returning home? Thou wouldst, 
undoubtedly, laugh at this man since he hopes to acquire all 
knowledge and wisdom in such a short time, as also ona 
man who cherishes a desire to be appointed as a jurist 
without studying law. If thou hast presumed that the 
endeavours made during the old age are more fruitful, 
then, how dost thou think that this 1s not the last day of thy 
life? Why dost thou not then address thyself to the task 
just now? Has God told thee that He would allow thee 
some more time to make preparations for thy salvation ? 
if not, then what is it that 1s preventing thee from making 
haste and prompting thee to postpone thy decision 1n- 
Poa * There 1s no other reason save that thou art 

nding it diffi ‘ 
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thou, then, war for that day when it would be made 
easier for every man to conquer his desires? Verily, such a 
day shall never come since God has not created xt at all 

The Paradise being surrounded by things unpleasant and 
unwelcome, shall never be agreeable to the indolent self 
which always wants to postpone the day’s work to the next 
day Dost thou know how many tomorrows have been 
turned into yesterdays would it not be even harderto ac- 
complish tomorrow what cannot be done today ° Take the 
instance of the passion for sex If1t 1s not curbed today, 1 
cannot be rooted out tomorrow, or else, it 15 Jike a tree 
which a man wants to uproot but being unsuccessful in his 
attempt, postpones the task for the future. This man knows 
at weil that with the passage of time, the tree wall take root 

more firmly while he will become older and grow weaker 

Obviously, this man would not be able to accomplish m his 

old age what he could not do in the prime of Ins youth. 

To put a bridle on the passions 1s really as difficult and 

troublesome as to train a wolf. 

“QO? Nafs, thou appearest not to know these facts of 
common experience but claimest to be wise and prudent! 
Verily, there appears to be none more foolish than thee! 
Thy passions, thou mightest plead, do not allow thee to be 
steadfast 1n virtue while the troubles and afflictions make 
thee abandon the path of patience. If this is correct, why 
dost thou not seek the pleasure that 1s everlasting, pure and 
sublime, and which can be had in the celestial Abode of 
Bliss alone. If thou art a slave of thy desires and ma 
after pleasure, 1t 1s even more desirable for thee to curb 
thy fleeting predilections, for sometimes one morsel tahen 
by a man prevents him from takmg his food for days 
together. Suppose a patient has been directed by his 
physician not to take cold water for three days so that he 
might recover from winess Now, tell me, what does 
thy intellect dictate? Should this man abstain from cold 
drink for three days to regain his health or, should he, 
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disregarding the result, satisfy his craving for cold water ? 
Dost thou not know that the pitifully short duration of life 
vouchsafed to thee in this transient world 1s relatively even 
more short-lived, when compared to the eternal life in the 
Hereafter, than the three days of that patient as compared 
with the rest of his life? Is 1t that the endurance required 
for controlling the earthly passions 1s more agonising than 
the torments of indefinite duration 1n different portals of 
the Hell? How wouldst thou be able to put up with that 
everlasting torture when thou findest it so distasteful to 
bear this temporary unpleasantness * 

“T find that thou art unable to restrain thyself just for 
two reasons. The first of these is a sort of concealed 
infidelity while the other 1s nothing but stupidity. Thy 
concealed infidelity comprises lack of conviction about the 
Day of Requital and recompense of thy deeds in the world- 
to-come ‘Thy stupidity, on the other hand, makes thee 
oblivious of the designs of God and asks thee to depend 
upon His mercy disregardful of the fact that the benefits 
conferred on the obstinate sinners are really snares to trap 
them. Still, thou wouldst not trust His beneficence for a 

, piece of bread or a handful of grains nor follow even the 
express commands enjomed by Him! The Prophet has 
said: Prudent 1s he who resorts to self-criticism and endeavours to 
brepare for the life after death whale stuind zs he who allows his 
self to take after the ways of flesh and sitll remain hopeful of dwine 
favour. Alas, thou shouldst have been aware of the snare 
of thy passions and shouldst not have allowed thyself to be 
duped hy the Satan. Thou hast been asked to take care 
of thyself and be charitable unto thee. Thou shouldst not 
waste the sojourn of thy life in this transient world. If 
thou losest a moment of this life, thou wilt lose a substantial 
portion of thy fortune in the Hereafter, which can never be 
regained. Therefore, take advantage of thy health before 
thou fallest ll, of the recess before thou art pre-occupied ; 
of the mches before thy indigence; of the youthful zest 
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(the creation and the ratsing of ) a single soul Lo! Allah zs 
Hearer, Knower.' 
As We began the first creation, We shail repeat w.° 
As He brought you into being, so return ye (unto Him) *”’* 


Critics of the Ihya’ : 


Ibn Taymryah’s verdict on the Jiya? is that on the whole it 
3s a well-written book employing an elegant style> At the same 
time, Ibn Taymuyah criticises 1t for four reasons The first of these 
1s that al-Ghazali’s thought shows definite traces of Greek 
philosophy In delmeating the Unity of God, prophethood and 
the final recompense al-Ghazal: has, maintains Ibn Taymuyah, 
introduced numerous concepts which were held by the then 
philosophers Even if al-Ghazali opposed the philosophers, he gave 
scholasticism a philosophical foundation. Ibn Taymuyah being 
emphatically opposed to philosophy found some of the writings 
of al-Ghazal: unplausible from a purely religious view-point 

The second ground for criticism of the {hya? is that al-Ghazal1 
employs a syllogism which is not fully in keeping with the spirit of 
the Qur'an and the Sunnah The third reason given by Ibn 
Taymiyah 1s that the book contains many concepts and teachings 
of those treading the path of mysticism and their claims in regard 
to gaining insight into the divine truth Ibn Taymuyah disagrees 
with al-Ghazali in regard to the latter’s views on mysticism. The 
fourth reason for disagreement of Ibn Taymryah:s that the Jhya con- 
tains many Traditions of doubtful authenticity.* Despite these short- 
comings pornted out by him, Ibn Taymiyah writes about the Jhy#: 

“Notwithstanding these defects, the Ihya? contams the 
teachings of numerous illuminated mentors and mystics, 
and their experiences 1n regard to the purification of self 
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and the intuitive knowledge, which are identical with the 
canons of the Qur’dn and the Sunnah and can thus be 
acceptable from a theological point of view = It 1s because 
of this reason that the scholars hold different opinions 
about the Jhya? and all of them are not opposed to 1t ”” 

Ibn al-Jawzi has also criticised al-Ghazali for making use of 
unauthentic and weak Traditions He 1s of the opinion that this 
was because al-Ghazal: was not a traditionist.2 Hafiz Zain ud-din 
al-“Iraqi later collected all the Traditions mentioned 1n the Jhy@ 
and classified these according to the accepted norms and examined 
the authenticity or otherwise of cach Tradition. Ibn al-Jawzt 
has also pomted out certain mistakes made by al-Ghazal: in regard 
to the historical events mentioned by him in the JAya? Al-Ghazali 
was, however, not a scholar of history or Traditions.’ 

Ibn al-Jawz: maintains that al-Ghazal: has mentioned several 
examples of mystics or the methods resorted to by them for 
penance and self-purification which cannot be held permissible 
under the Shariah, much less to be recommended for bemg 
followed by the people! Ibn al-Jawzi, however, acknowledges 
the effective ness of the Jhya? and the valuable contribution it has 
made to the subsequent Islamic thought. He has also summarised 
the ZAhya? in a book entitled Minha) ul-Qasidin (Path of the Truth- 
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inspiration and effectiveness so characteristic of the Jhyi’ 


Al-Ghazali and Dialectics : 


A man of al-Ghazal:’s outstanding intellectual gifts could not 
mon tn traar tha beaten nath of aarlier dialecticians nor 


continue to tread the Deater pels Us Gasser Meee 


could he be content with the position of a mere commentator. 
Unfortunately, the serence of dialectics, which had been evolved 
for the defence of region and which had to keep itself abreast 
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with the current developments in other branches of learnmg, had 
lost 1ts vigour by the end of the fourth century The Ash‘arites 
of the trme had taken to the path of mgid dogmatism insisting on 
the acceptance of not simply their tenets and beliefs but also the 
canons devised by al-Ash‘ar1 and AbG-Bakr Baqillan: without the 
shghtest modification or improvement They considered 1t here- 
tical to employ a logical syllogism not used by the earlier teachers 
of their school for the defence of religion Al-Ghazali pressed his 
knowledge of philosophy for upholding the religious beliefs and 
dogmas and, indeed, devised entirely new canons for rational 
exposition of these matters which were more effective than the 
arguments of the Ash‘arites In regard to the matters Izke divine 
attributes, prophethood, miracles, religious practices, punishments 
and rewards in the Hereafter, and the Day of Requital he brought 
forth entirely new arguments, more convincing to a rational 
mind, than those employed by his predecessors He did, in fact, 
lay the foundations of a scientific scholastic system, thus infusing 
a new blood in the old Ash‘arite school The modified doctrines 
of the Ash‘arite school eventually became, thanks to a!l-Ghazal, 
the most popular system of scholasticism im the entire Islamic 
world, but, since al-Ghazah held divergent views from al-Ash‘an1 
and other eminent scholars of that school on several issues, many 
ardent followers of the Ash‘arite school looked down upon 
al-Ghazaly’s thought with misgivings and disfavour Some of the 
Ash‘arite zealots even accused al-Ghazali of breaking away from 
the orthodox faith and adopting heretical tenets After the com- 
pilauon of the Jhya’, the Ash‘arite scholars became so critical of 
al-Ghazal: that one of his friends wrote a letter to invite his atten- 
tion towards the matter Al-Ghazali explained the postion in 
some detail in a booklet with the utle Fazal at-Tafarraga Bain 
al-Islam wal-Zandaga He writes im it 

“Dear brother, a group of people envious of me 1s busy 

in censuring my writings, for, in their opinion J have 
expounded views contrary to those held by the teacheis of 

the old, or the founders of the scholastic school They think 

that even the slightest deviation fiom the orthodox Ash‘arite 
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Personal experience and a comprehensive insight mto the 
speculative as well as religious sciences led al-Ghazah to the 
conclusion that scholasticism has only a limited utility which may 
sometimes be even harmful in particular cases He ultimately 
came to regard dialectics as a medicine which should not be 
administered to the healthy people who needed only adequate 
nourishment through their food. And, this could be provided 
amply by the Qur’an. He maintained that the Qur'an contained 
a superior logic as lis arguments are quite satisfying to the people 
possessing common-sense. In his last book entitled Jam ul-“Awim 
“an-“Ihn tl-kalam (The Restrainmg of the commonalty from the 
Science of Dialectics) al-Ghazal: observes . 

“The Qur’anic arguments are like food which provide 
nourishment to — while the logical system built up 
administered ‘profitably to a few pales: sands may even view 
harmful effects for others not requiring 1t Or, else, the 
Qur’anic reasoning resembles water which can be taken 
both by a weak child and a robust youth while dialectical 
argumentation 1s like a rich food which provides nourish- 
ment to the latter but 1s indigestible and even harmful for 
children °" 

Continuing further on the evil effects of dialectics, he writes - 

“The indiscriminate practice of dialectics by its votaries 


provides an irrefutable argument against that science 
Since the time it was popularised, it has given rise to many 


evils which were not to .? found Pie the times of the 
Prophet’s companions.**2 


Al-Ghazali’s refusal to return to Baghdad: 
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Nizam ul-Mulk, who had become a Vazier of the Saljuq Prince 
Sanjar, to return to Nishapur in the month of Zul-q‘adah, 499 a,x. 
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and resume the chief professorship at the Nizamiah University. 
Fakhr ul-Mulk was assassinated in the beginning of 500 arn bya 
Batmite emissary and al-Ghazal: abandoned the profession of 
teaching shortly thereafter He returned to his native town Tis, 
and founded a small institution for the teaching of his Jocal 
disciples and the cultivation of a religious life 

The then Saljuq Sultan appointed Ahmad, the elder son of 
Nizam ul-Mulk, as his Vazier in 500 an, who again made a 
request to al-Ghazal: to resume his post at the Niz#miah Univeraty, 
Baghdad, which had only been provisionally filled in As a 
matter of fact, there was nobody 1n the entire world of Islam 
who could replace al-Ghazah The Nizamah Unnversity at 
Baghdad was the premie institution of those days and occupied a 
pride of place in the educational and religious academics of the 
‘Abbasids Everyone felt the loss suffered by the Nizaimiah on 
account of aJ-Ghazalt’s retirement and was anxious for his return 
to teaching in Baghdad Qwdam ud-din Nizam ul-Mulk, who was 
the Grand Vazier of the Saljuq King wrote a personal letter to 
al-Ghazali expressing the desire of the then SAbbas:d Caliph that 
he should return to Baghdad In this letter he wrote 

“I solicited the orders of the Caliph in this matter but 
these were not granted until Sadr ud-din! took 1t upon him- 
self that the wishes of the Caliph shall be communicated by 
him peisonally to Khwaja-1?-.4jal, Zain ud-din, Hugat-ul-Islam, 
Fand uz-zemén,?_ Abt Hamid Muhammad 1bn Muhammad 
al-Ghazal:, who 1s peerless and upto whom everyone loohs 
for guidance ””* 

In orde: to impress that all the couruers and the chiefs of the 
Caliphate were anxiously awaiting the return of al-Ghazalt, all 
the high officials of the Caliph’s court signed the letter In yet 
another letter Ahmad wrote to al-Ghazalt ‘Although scholars 


1 Sadar ud-din Muhammad the grandson of a Nazim ul-M ulk, was Vanier of 
the Saljug Prince Sanyar, m whose dominion lay Tis the native town of 
al-Ghazal: 

2 Tstles conferred on al-Ghazal 

3 Al-Ghazalt, p 27 
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would go to the place whereupon you happen to be present for 
acquiring knowledge from you, 1t appears reasonable that you 
should choose for your residence a place which 1s not only the 
metropohs of the Islamic world but 1s also easily access:ble from 
all parts of the empire And such a place 1s obviously Baghdad.” 

In reply to the royal edicts and the letters from hus well- 
wishers al-Ghazali sent a lengthy reply giving the reasons for not 
returning to his teaching profession in Baghdad. He pleaded that 
one and a half hundred students who were receiving education 
under him in Tis, would find 1t extremely difficult to go all the 
way to Baghdad with him His family which was not with him 
earlier in Baghdad would have to face unnecessary hardship if he 
again migrated from Tiis He also said that im Baghdad :t would 
not be possible for him to remain unconcerned with the polemics 
and debates which had become the prevailing taste of the court 
hfe, whule he had taken a vow at the Mugqim-t-Ibrahim that he 
would never enter into such futile controvermes Other reasons 
given by al-Ghazali were that he did not like to visit the Caliph 
nor accept any remuneration from the Caliphate, but it would be 
difficult for him to do without either of these in Baghdad as he 
did not possess any landed property 1n the capital which could 
support lus family The ‘Abbasid Caliph as well as the Saljuq 
King tried their best to persuade al-Ghazali to return to Baghdad 
but he refused to comply with their requests ! 


Death of al-Ghazali: 


Al-Ghazah spent the rest of his life m further studies hike a 
student He had not been able to pay as much attention to the 
Traditions as he had to the religious and secular sciences He, 
therefore, tried to make up the leeway by studying the Salzh of 
Bukhat and Muskm? under a reputed traditiomst of the Lime, 
Hafiz ‘Amr ibn Ab al-Hasan al-Rawasi. He even obtained the 
diploma of having studied the two books under al-Rawasi As the 


1 l-Ghazals, p 27 
2 The two authentic collections of the Traditions 
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annalists report, he spent most of his time during this penod im 
the study of the Traditions One of his biographers, Ibn “Asalur 
Sa 
“During the last days of his life, al-Ghazals addi essed 
himself whole-heartedly to the study of the Traditions 
During this period he preferred the company of religious 
scholars, and studied the Sahih of Bukhan and Musim, 
“which are deemed to be the most authentic collections of 
the Sunnak *” 

Al-Ghazal1 wiote another ook on legal theory, known as 
al-Adustasfa, just a year or so before his death This work of 
al-Ghazah 1s still considered as one of the three outstanding con- 
tributions on the subject; the othe: two being al-Afe“famad of 
Abul Husain al-Basi: and al-Burhin of Imam-ul-Haimayn 

Al-Ghazah died at Tabian on the [4th of Jamadi al-Uhhra, 
S05 a w at the age of 55 years Ibn al-Jawasi has given 2 
graphie description of al-Ghazali’s death, as told by Ahmad al- 
Ghazal: who was an cye-witness of lus brother’s remarkable 
death 

“It was Monday He got up 1n the morning, made his 
ablutions and performed the dawn prayers, he then ashed 
to bring his shroud, taking it he kissed and laid it on his 
eyes with the words, ‘I submit ta the command of my 
Maste:’, then he stretched out his feet, facmg the Qybla 
(the direction of KSaba) When people saw him he had 
already passed avay.’” 


Two Outstanding Qualities of al-Ghazali: 


Immaculate smcerity and indomitable courage are 
most impressive qualities of al-Ghazali « hich have been acknow- 
ledged by all—fnends as well as his foes His ritings breathe 
an almost tragic urgency of his message. Ibn Taymiyah differs 
from al-Ghazal on many issues but he has absolutely no doubt 


the two 


1 Tabteen, p 296 
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about the sincerity of al-Ghazali’s purpose The reason behind 
effectiveness as well as immense popularity gained by al-Ghazali’s 
works was his earnestness and selfless devotion for the Truth 
which made him abandon the most coveted post at the Nizamah 
University, led him to spend a decade in seclusion and contem- 
plation and, finally, gave him the courage to turn down the 
invitations of —— and resist the temptations of riches, honour 
and glory He has written that the evil which gets out last from 
the heart of a righteous man 1s the love of honour. Al-Ghazali’s 


life before his demise bears testimony to the fact that he had 
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Al-Ghazal: was fired with an adventurous spirit and a lofty 
idealism which enabled him to set his heart upon an ever higher 
objective His work on jurisprudence and theory of law wasa 
beacon of light for the scholar-jurists for many centuries to come. 
Contrary to the pattern of education followed in al-Ghazal1’s time, 
he studied secular sciences after acquiring mastcry over religious 
learning. He engaged himself in the mtensive study of philosophy 
and other speculative sciences of the times and soon acquired such 
a proficiency 1n these subjects that he was able to challenge the 
ie see of eats ee C -— not be adequately met by the 


In er a personal search for the truth his efforts were in 
no way meaner than his accomplishments in the field of intellect. 
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gaining spiritual strength under a reputed spiritual mentor of the 
time, Sheikh Abt ‘Ah al-Farmadi (d. 477 a. x.). He abandoned 
everything he had, spent a decade in solitude and contemplation 
and was favoured with illumination and beatific visions. 

Al-Ghazali’s endeavours for the revival and revivification of 
Islam were not limited to the reformation of the Muslim society 
alone Shibli Na‘om4ni has given an account of the efforts made 
by him to establish a truly Islamic state 1m Spain He says: 


“Al-Ghazali was not satisfied with the then existine 
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Muslim states which had degenerated into secular govern- 
ments He held the view that unless a new State was 
established in accordance with the Islamic principles of 
polity, the Muslim society could not be Islamised. He 
could not, however, spare time for this stupendous task 
from his pre-occupations of contemplation and penance, 
purification of self and rectitude of morals. However, 
after the Jhya’ ‘Uli :d-Din was brought to hight and its 
copies were taken to Spain in 501 a.u, the then king, “Alt 
ibn Ytisuf ibn Tashfin, ordered to burnthem! AI-Ghazah 
sadly learnt of the incident but shortly thereafter a young 
man, Muhammad ibn ‘Abdullah ibn Tiimart by name, 
arrived from Spain to study under him. Mubammad? 
came of a distinguished family, reputed for sts long record 
of emment warriors While he was studying under 
al-Ghazali he had made up his mind, either of his own 
account, or, most probably, under the influence exerted by 


Tthaf us-Sa‘ada, Vol 1,p 10 
Ibn Subk: has given some interesting details about Muhammad m Tebga! 
us-Shafetsyeh Ye says that Muhammad tbn ‘Abdullah belonged to Western 
Africa In his youth he first studsed locally and then travelled in the East 
to study jurisprudence and dialectics Noted for his simplicaty, he strictly 
followed the dictates of the Shar:tak Returning to Egypt after complet- 
ing his education, he began preaching to the people to enjoin the right and 
forbid the wrong However, he earned the hostility of the local popula- 
tion owing to his uncompromising attitude and was eventually turned out 
of the place He then returned to his native land ora Alexandria He 
arrived m Mehdizh in 505 A H and commenced to preach reform among 
the Berber tribes He went to Bayayah and then to Morroco on his 
errahd, where he came into conflict with the members of the royal family 
A Yusuf Tashfin summoned him to his court where he was asked to 
explain the reasons for criticising the King Undaunted by the pomp and 
glory of the royal court he replied, ‘Js not wine sold freely in thus town ° 
Do not people musappropriate the mmcome of the trusts meant for the 
orphan >”? The king was so imprested by his speech that he burst into tears 
Muhammad gradually gathered an enormous following round him and 
before long formed an extensive kingdom with the help of a Berber tribe 
Masimdah (Tabgat al-Shafetyah, Vol IV, pp 71-74) 
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al-Ghazali, to overthrow ‘Ali ibn Yisuf in order to set 
up a truly Islamic State in Spain Although al-Ghazalt 
agreed with him, he asked Muhammad about the means as 
well as the help he hoped to muster in his venture. 
Having satisfied himself about the project, al-Ghazali 
allowed Muhammad to proceed with his undertaking In 
regard to al-Ghazali’s blessings for the enterprise of 
Muhammad, In Khaldiin says ‘As people are genesally 
aware, he (Muhammad) met al-Ghazali and consulted him 
about his venture Al-Ghazali approved of his suggestion 
since Islam had grown weak in the whole world and there 
was no king who could unite the entne Ummah for up- 
holding the cause of Islam However, al-Ghazali first 
enquired Muhammad about the means he had for organising 
the uprising and bringing 1t to a successful end’. 

The kingdom established by Muhammad 1bn ‘Abdullah 
thn Tiimart, known as al-Miuwahidin, lasied fo: a pretty 
long time The reign of SAh abn Yiisul Tashfin, whch 
was notorious for its widespread tyranny, had given 
encouragement to the laxitv of morals among all the classes 
of somety Abduction and rape of women belonging to 
respectable families by the king’s legionanes had become 2 
common feature of the day The royal family, descendmg 
from a iccently converted Berber tube called Mulassamin, 
followed a curious custom ‘Their men always wore a veil 
while thear women moved about uniestramed and unveiled 
Muhammad ibn Ttmart, after achieving power, did not 
himself ascend the throne but chose a capable and learned 
young inan by the name of ‘Abdul Momin who succeeded 
the last Mulassamtn king Tashfin, son of Al thn Tashfin 
in 540 Ak 

“Abdul Momin and lus des:endants ruled over the 
empire of Mortoco strictly in accordance with the wishes 
of Muhammad ibn Tiimart and al-Ghazali Ibn Khaldin 
has given an account of the rule by al-Afiavahidin m these 
words “During their rule ‘U/lema were held in high esteem 
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and all the affairs of the State were decided 1n consultation 
with them Justice was made available to the weak and 
the poor, tyrannical officials were severely punished, 
ruffians were held in leash, mosques were constructed mn 
royal palaces , the frontier posts were fortified and streng- 


thened and fresh conquests were made’ ”” 
Impact of al-Ghazali: 


In intellectual and spiritual attainments, brilliance of his 
mind and the totality of knowledge he had mastered, there have 
been only a few personalities comparable to al-Ghazah His 
epoch-making writings were the harbinger of a vigorous intellec- 
tual movement and a source of inspiration to the subsequent 
generations Al-Ghazali did in fact leit such a deep imprint on 
the pages of Islamic history that his impact on the subsequent 
Islamic thought has always been acknowledged both by his 
admirers and critics His writings are st:l]l held m high esteem 
and profitably studied by those who yearn for purification of the 
self and mystic communion with God. 


Reformers after a]l-Ghazali: 


Despite al-Ghazali’s successful encounter with the scepticism 
of philosophers which had threatened an spiritual chaos in Islam, 
the moral and spiritual disintegration of the masses by the end of 
the fifth century had become so widespread that 1t required a 
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popuiar movement ior tne regeneration of the Simpiciny sie 
directness of the faith , What the—Millat needed was an illumi 
nated and inspired mentor who welded influence among the 
populace , one who could hold them spell-bound and fill them 
with faith and enthusiasm, zeal and self-confidence The auto- 
cratic governments of the past four hundred years had had 
definitely a dissolving influence on the spiritual and moral hfe of 
the community These had produced a class which, although 
claiming to profess Islam, had the aggrandisement of the self, 


1 = Al-Ghazali, pp 210-213 
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acquisition of material success and pursuit of wealth, power and 
honour as its ultrmate end. Iranian and Hellenestic cultural 
influences had, on the one hand, made inroads into the Muslim 
society while, on the other, paganism of the pre-Islamic Jahthyah, 
was again reasserting itself. The ostentatious, conceited and 
dissolute manners of the elite, grandees and retinues of the 
emperors had: became a model for the commonalty. Unmundful 
of the humble andi poor who led a discontented and frustrated life, 
those who had the money to squander were busy in their own 
pursuits of pleasure. The affluent were gradually losing all the 
good qualities like humanity, generosity and benevolence while 
the poorer classes were incurring the loss of qualities like patience 
and contentment, confidence and self-respect Torn between a 
moral crisis, on the one hand, and social injustice, on the other, 
the Muslim society was threatened with disintegration What 
this critica] situation demanded was an invigorating call mviting 
the people back to the faith, cutting asunder the pulls of worldly 
temptations and benefits, rekindling the desire for salvation and 
blessedness, achievement of the true lmowledge of God and sncul- 
cating an ardent desire to submit oneself to His command. It 
was necessary for it that the true meaning of Tawhtd, the Unity 
of Gad Almighty, along with an awareness of the fleeting nature 
of the earthly pleasures and the inefficacy of the powe: and riches 
were driven home to the people 
The fifth century after Hyrek, on the other hand, also saw a 
diffusion of arts and sciences in the world of Islam. We find 
during this period some of the greatest intellectual leaders brought 
forth by Islam—Abti Is’haq Shirazi (d. 476 a #1) and al-Ghazali 
(d 505 A. 1.) in the field of religious sciences, Abul Waf ibn “Aqeel 
(d 513 a.) and ‘Abdul Qahur al-Juryani (d. 471 a. H.) in juris- 
prudence and literature, Abit Zakarya Tebrezi:(d 502 a =) in 
grammar and lexicography and Abul Qasim al-Hariri (d.516A #) 
in literature Each one of these was a Pioneer in lus own field 
and every one of them remamed unrivalled for centuries to 
come. During such a. period of intellectual awakening no religious 
mentor could have hoped to achieve any success unless he was 
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himself well-versed in all the prevalent sciences It was essentia 
that the person should be as much acclaimed for hus lsterary 
distinction and brilliance of mand as for his moral and spiritual 
excellence This was, :ndeed, necessary 1f he was not to be brushed 
aside contemptuously by the learned and elites as an slliterate 
fanatic Thus, these were the qualities demanded of a man who 
could fill the hearts of the people with faith and knowledge, cure 
them of their scepticism, provide solace to the spiritually distressed 
and fire them with a burning desire for moral and spiritual 
uplift. 


The Two Saints of Baghdad : 


God Almighty brought forth two outstanding personages 
during this period who devoted their life for the religious and 
spiritual revivification of the Muslims These were “Abdul Qadir 
Jilan: and ‘Abdur Rahman ibn al-Jawz: The fields of their 
activities were different but both of them deeply umpressed the 
life of the Muslims in their times It was also a blessing from God 
that both of them had Baghdad, the metropolss of the then Islamic 
world, as ther centre, and were endowed with a long Ife to 
accomplish the task to which they had addressed themselves. 

And, st 18 also a matter of pride for the Hanbalste school of 
jurisprudence that both of these luminaries belonged to that very 


school 


CHAPTER VIII 


SHEIKH ABDUL QADIR JILANI 


‘Abdul Qadir was born in Gilan' in 470 a H. He was an 
Arab by descent, being the tenth descendent of Hasan ibn ‘Ah, 
but belonged to Iran by migration of his ancestors He came to 
Baghdad m 488 a wu atthe age of 18 years It was perhaps not 
merely fortuitous that he arrived at Baghdad to acquire education 
almost at the same time when another reputed teacher, al-Ghazah, 
was leaving the city in search of truth* Although inclined to 
penance and cultivation of religious observances from an early 
age, he addressed himself whole-heartedly to acquire education 
under the most reputed teachers of the time such as Abul Wafa 
Ibn ‘Aqeel, Muhammad 1bn Hasan al-Baqillani and Abt Zakariya 
Tebrez1. Thereafter, he turned to mysticism and was guided in 
its tenets and practices by Sheskh Abul Khair Hammad 1bn 
Muslim al-Dabbas* and Cad: Abii Sa‘eed Makhrami,‘ and was 


allowed by the latter to initiate others in the mystic order of his 
mentor 


Gilan or Jilan and also known as Vailam, 1s a north-western province of 
Iran, south of the Caspian Sea and north of the Elburzchawn Itis 
bounded in the east by Tabristan or Mazandran, and its northern limit 1s 
marked by the juncture of the Ku: and the Araxes , 1ts political boundary 
with Russia 1s marked by Astara stream It 1s one of the most beautful 


arcasiniran (E { S Val IiI,p 170) 
2 Ibn Kathir, Vol XII, p 149 
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She‘iriimt writes that most of the niystics belonging to Baghdad were his 
disciples He ched in 525A H (Tabgat ul-Kubra, Vol 3, p 154} 

Fs name was Mubarak ibn ¢ ibn Husain As reported by Ibn Kathi, 
he was a tradrtionist and mvstic belonging to the schvol of Ahmad 1bn 
Hanbal Hedied m51] A H 
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Popular Enthusiasm : 


Alter completing his education of religious sciences as well 
as the traiming mn mystic disciplines, SAbdul Qadir began his 
caree: as a teacher in the seminary of his teache: Cad: Abi 
Sa‘eed Makhrami In his sermons which were delivered im the 
premises of the same institutzon, there was soon such a rush of 
people that extensions had to be carried out in the building of the 
institution It appeared as if the whole of Baghdad assembled in 
his congregations At the same time, he claimed such an attention 
and deference from the people attending his lectures that even 
the kings would have envied it Sheikh Muwaffaq ud-din tbn 
Qudamah, author of the al-Mughn, recoids that he had not seena 
man more revered fo1 his piety and religious learning than ‘Abdul 
Qadir The king, his chief and ministers attended his sermons 
along with the rank and file and used to sit in a corner without 
any fanfare. Scholars and jurists rubbed shouldess with the 
students. The enthusiastic devotion of the people coming to his 
lectures can be well imagined by the fact that often as many as 
400 inkpots we1e counted, which were brought 1n to take down 


Notwithstanding the rmplhicit reverence cheished for ‘Abdul 
Qadir by the people, he was always modest, humble and unpre- 
tentious He often left his wouk to attend to the needs of a child, 
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a destitute or a slave girl Neve: evading the company of the 
poor he even washed then clothes 01 petformed simular other 
personal sei vices for them, yet he never stood up in the honour of 
any person of the 1:ank or the elite! If the Caliph ever paid a 
visit to him, the chroniclers of his time icport, he deliberately 
went inside his house so that he might not have to stand up to 
ng? He used to come out of the house after the 
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Cahph had seated himself. ‘Abdul Qadir never paid back the 
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Those who have seen ‘Abdul Qadir have paid a glowing 
tribute to hos moral excellence and large-heartedness, modesty and 
hospitality, generosity and goodness of his heart. One of his 
contemporaries who has had the opportunity of enjoying the 
company of ‘Abdul Qadir says that he had not seen a man more 
polite, large-hearted and charitable than Sheikh “Abdul Qadir. 
Despite his erudition and eminence, he respected his elders, met 
the youngsters with a good grace, always saluted first, hailed the 
poor courteously with deference but never stood up to welcome 
the grandees or nobles, nor did he ever pay a visit to any minister 


ses 
or governor.* 


Another contemporary of ‘Abdul Qadir, Hafiz Abii-“Abdullah 
Muhammad 1bn Yiisuf al-Barzali reports - 

“‘His prayers were readily answered Being extremely 
tender-hearted, he would burst into tears (if anything 
sorrowful or touching was mentioned to him). More often 
he was to be found ummersed 1n meditation and recollection 


of God. He was soft-hearted, courteous, cheerful, generous 
and compassionate Bemg the offspring of a noble famuly, 
he was also highly reputed for his profound knowledge and 
piety *”8 
The testmony of Muhi ud-din Abt ‘Abdullah Muhammad 
ibn Hamid al-Baghdadi, a jurist-scholar of those times runs as 
follows 
“Always disposed to avoid things unseemly and inde- 
corous, he only pressed for the desirable and befittng He 
would boil with indignation if the Divine commandments 
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ul-treatments to his own person He would never seek 
revenge save for the sake of God Almighty, nor, send back 
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a beggar without giving him something If he had nothing 
to give he would part with the clothes he had been putting 
on.””! 

“Abdul Qadir took pleasure in feeding the poor and spending 
freely to meet the needs of the destitutes Ibn al-Najjar reports 
that ‘Abdul Qadir often used to say “If I were given treasures 
of the whole world, I would spend :t ali on feeding the poor.” 
Sometimes he said ‘It seems that I have a hole in my hands I 
cannot keep anything with me If I had a thousand diars, I 
would spend every single shell before the daybreak ’* He had 
given instructions to his servants that as many guests as possible 
should be invited for the dinner. During the dinner he always 
sat with the poor and lowly, chatted with his students or enquired 
about the welfare of those who did not happen to be present there 
His behaviour was so affectionate that everyone who met him 
gained the impression that ‘Abdul Qadir had the lughest regard 
for him. He overlooked the faults of others and if anyone stated 
something on oath, he readily accepted his statement He never 
gave out the secrets of others nor stated anything before others 
that might put someone to shame." 


Reassurance to the Dejected : 


The annalists of his tume agree that quite a Jarge number of 
miracles‘ were worked by ‘Abdul Qadir® Sheskh-ul-Islam 
“Izz ud-din ibn Abdul-Salam and Ibn Taymuyah are of the view 


Qala?:d al-Jawainr, p 9 
lind, p 10 
Ibid ,p 9 : 
Miracle stands both for Maty:zak and Karamat and denotes an act contrary 
to the usual course of nature However, the former (Mu‘yizah) 1s 2 term 
used only for the miraculous acts caused by God to confound the adver- 
saries of a prophet and to make them acknowledge the truth of prophet- 
hood Xaramit, on the other hand, 1s a wonder wrought by God through 
a saint or man of God for the good of the people as well as mn proof of lus 
samthood Miracles worked by the samnts are, however, of a lower order 
than those of a prophet 
5 Qaland al-Fawtlar, p 167 and Jala? ul- cAinain, p 150 
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that ‘Abdul Qadir was a worker of mcessant miracles but his 
miracle of miracles was filling the heart of the despaired and 
broken-hearted with faith, hope and enthusiasm. He infused a 
breath of new life, zeal and self-confidence into countless persons 
through his powers of speech and the spiritual power of his heart. 
He was, in truth, a blessing for the world of Islam for he renovated 
and revived the true content of the farth and tapped the sources 
of moral and spiritual strength for a religious renaissance’ 
Sheikh ‘Amr al-Kaisaini reports that there was hardly a sermon 
delivered by ‘Abdul Qadir after which a number of Jews and 
Christians did not embrace Islam, marauders and robbers did 
not repent for their sins and heretics and apostates did not 
renounce their mistaken beliefs.” 

Al-jJubba: relates that ‘Abdul Qadir once told him that he 
wished to lead the life of a recluse in the wilderness but God had 
willed that people should derive benefit from him. And, it was a 
blessing granted unto him that more than five thousand Jews 
and Christians embraced Islam and about a hundred thousand 


sinners and criminals repented for their misdeeds on account 
of him * 


Teaching and Missionary Activities: 


Gifted with divine grace and ilumimation, ‘Abdul Qadir was 
ever conscious of the purification of spirit and rectitude of morals, 
yet he did not lose sight of the importance of teaching and disse- 
minating the correct doctrines of the faith Being a follower of 
the Hanbalite school of Sunm theology, he endeavoured, lke his 
mentor, to root out innovations and deviations from the orthodox 
fath and practice. Because of his forceful defence of the strict 
orthodoxy, reports Ibn al-Sam‘4ni, the traditionist and their follow- 
ers came to be held in high esteem by the masses 


‘Abdul Qadir used to take daily a class each of the Quranic 
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exegesis, Traditions and Jurisp1udence in which he also explained 
the differences between various juristic schools of Islam The 
classes were held in the morning and evening, while ‘Abdul Qadir 
listened to the recitation of the Qur’an after the mid-day prayers 
and thereafter dictated fafwas on religious or legal questions 
referred to him. In formulating his answers ‘Abdul Qadir 
generally followed the Shafe‘ite and Hanbalite schools of juns- 
prudence = His Juristic-opinions were highly praised by the jurst- 
scholars of Iraq for these provided a striking example of the 
acuteness of his intellect ' 

Once the question referred to him was that a man had taken 
an oath that he would perform a religious observance in a manner 
that nobody else in the whole world would be able to share the 
privilege with him but, if he failed to fulfil his undertaking, this 
would mean an irrevocable separation between him and his wile 
The scholars were astounded by the strange oath taken by the man 
and could not suggest an observance which could be performed 
by him alone in the whole world. ‘Abdul Qadir, however, 
replied that the man should be allowed to circumambulate K‘aba 
alone seven times to perform the lesser Aaj Everyone agreed 
that this was the only authorised religious observance which he 
could perform alone at a tume when no body else would be engaged 
in the same prayer * 


Certitude of Knowledge: 


Profound knowledge of the religious lore and meticulous 
observance of the Tradiuons of the Holy Prophet, aided by the 
grace of God, had unveiled the mystiies of celestial world to 
‘Abdul Qadu, who had reached the stage whee disctimination 
between truth and untruth, divine intwtion and demoniacal 
imposition 1s born in a man He had acquired the certitude of 
knowledge that the Skan‘ah of the Last Prophet was perfect and 
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unchangeable, and that .any clazm made contrary to the divine 
edict was simply a satanic suggestion ‘Abdul Qadir himself 
relates an incident that he once came across He says 

“Once I saw a dazzling light which filled the entire 
sky. .Then a human frame appeared therein and said, 
‘O ‘Abdul Qadir, Iam Lord, thy God I have made every- 
thing prohibited lawful unto thee’ I replied, ‘Get away 
from me, O Devil’ As soon as I uttered these words, the 
lustre in the sky turned into darkness and the human frame 
began to fizzle out mto smoke Then I heard someone 
saying, ‘“Abdul Qadir, I had misled seventy mystics with 
this device, but God saved thee on account of thy knowledge 
and piety” ‘TothisI rejomed,‘No It was simply a grace 
of God* After ‘Abdul Qadir had related the incident 
sOmeone asked, ‘How did you know that it was the Satan ° 
‘Since he told me’, replied ‘Abdul Qadir, ‘that he had 
made the things prohibited Iawful fo: me’ ”” 

He used to tell his disciples that if any action transgresses the 
commandments of God, then it 1s surely an imposition by the 
Satan In such cases one should return to the tenets of the 
Shar‘ah, inculcate an unflinching faith, and firmly reject the temp- 
tations of self-indulgence, for, whatever 1s not permitted by the 
Shan‘ah 1s decidely misleading 2 


Trast in God: 


The unfailing and penetrating vision into the Tawhid or Unity 
of God had conferred upon ‘Abdul Qadir that sublime piety 
Which produces an absolute resignation in the will of God He 
e\plains the state of resignation in these words 

“When a man finds himself in a trouble, the first 
endeavours to get rid of If he fails, he seeks the help of 
others, such as, kings, officials, giandees or the rich, or, 
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physicians in the case of an illness When this effort also 
fails him, he turns to God with invocations and prasses, 
and not unoften with tears and lamentations In other 
words, he does not look for the assistance of others so long 
as he can obtam the requisite help from his own self, 
similarly, he does not implore God ifhe can get the help 
from His creatures; and, finally, when he does not get anv 
help from that source too, he surrenders completely to God 
Almighty It is only at this stage that man seeks the help 
of God with prayers and invocations, lamentations and tears 
but God does not accept his entreaties till he gets tured of 
these too. Then, being completely dejected and broken- 
hearted, he 1s permeated by an illumination of spirit which 
makes him indifferent <o the causes and effects Now he 
has a sublimated soul, unconscious of everything save the 
Divine Being and aware of the true content of Tawitd 
(Unity) ; he has now a certitude of knowledge that save 
God nothing has any power to do or undo a thing, to Hun 
belongs the power to move a thing or keep :t stationery, 
to promote or debase, to benefit or harm, to give life 
or bring death, to give honour or indignity, or to make 
affluent or indigent The man is now lhe a ball m the 
hands of a player, or a child m the lap of a nurse, or 
else a corpse in the hands of those who bathe 11; for, these 
are completely at the meicy of those who possess them 

Likewise, the man thus loses his identity 1n the will of his 
Master, ummersed in his higher-self he has no comprehen- 
sion of anything save the acts of Ins Lord, nor does he 
witness or hear or think anything else Ifhe seeks anything, 
it 1s the crafismanship of the Supreme Creator, 1f he hears, 
wt 1s His voice, 1f he comprehends, 1t 1s by the knowledge 
vouchsafed by Him, and if he 1s enhrvened, 1t 18 only by 
His nearness Thus, m the state of total absorption, he gets 
peace only through the grace and blessings of God, he 
detests to depend on anything save his Lord, he surrenders 
himself completely before the will of God, acquires the 
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knowledge of mystries hidden from the senses through 
intuition and illumination of heart; and overflows with the 
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The love of humanity, in general, and the affection for the 
Ummah, m particular, was symptomatic of “Abdul Qadir’s sublima- 
ted soul and indicative of his close affinity to the successors of the 


Prophet. In one of his sermons he delineated the obiect and the 


Prophet. In one of his sermons he delineated the object and 
mental states of different types of persons visiting a market. 
Coming to the last category, he perhaps describes his own feelings 
in these words: 

‘© And there 1s the fifth man whose heart is filled, when 
he enters a market, with the awe and reverence of the 
Almighty to seek His blessings for those present in the 
market He becomes oblivious of everything else save his 
benediction for the people; he remains immersed, from the 
time of his entry into the market till he comes out of :t, in 
the solemn invocation of divine a and in — 
for the sins of those who happen to be there, and thus he 
hardly gets any time to see what they are selling or buying. 
His heart bleeds and eyes shed tears over the ingratitude 
of man while his tongue remains busy in thanking God over 
what He has bestowed unto his bondsmen.’” 


The Times of ‘Abdul Qadir : 


“Abdul Qadir spent 73 years of his life,in Baghdad When 
he came to Baghdad, Caliph Mustazhir b’Illab Abul ‘Abbas 
(487-512 a. =) was the reigning monarch after whom four other 
‘Abbasid Cal:phs, al-Mustarshid b’Illah (512-529 a. = ), al-Rashid 
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and al-Mustanjid b’Iilah (555-565 A s) succeeded to the throne 
one after another. 


| Futth ul-Gherb, (Lecture No 3),pp 11-13 
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123 4tt, Lhis was one of the most troublous times of the “Abbasid rule 
when the Galiphs and Saljukid Kings vied with each other for 
maintaining their supremacy. The former being shorn of therr 
temporal power were prevailed upon, sometimes with their per- 
mission but not unoften through coercion, by the Saljukid Kings to 
accept their domination. This also sometimes engulfed the Islamic 
world into fratricidal confitcts in which the Muslims shed the 
blood of one another 
Several such meidents took place during the reign of Caliph 
al-Mustarshid He wasa brave and wise administrator who won 
numerous battles but he was finally defeated by the Saljukid King 
Mas‘td m 529 a x Ibn Kathir, giving an account of the 
Caliph’s defeat writes 
‘The Sultan (Mas‘iid) gained victory and the Cahph 
(al-Mustarshid) was taken prisoner Baghdad was ransaked 
which plunged the city into sorrow The people dismantled 
the pulpits of the mosques, gave up attendmg congregational 
prayers and women came out lamenting for the Caliph and 
other captives The people in other parts of the country 
followed suit with the result that Malik Sanjar had to ask 
his nephew to reinstate the Cahph Mas‘td acted on the 


advice of his uncle but the Cahph was assassinated 
by the emissaries of the Batinites whtle he was on his way 
back to Baghdad *™” 


These heart-rendmg incidents were witnessed by ‘Abdul 
Qadir He saw the Muslims engaged in internal strife and 
bloodshed The ghastliness of these feuds and forays, the cruelt 
savagery and treachery of those who engaged in them, and the 
miseries they inflicted upon their foes for the transitory pleasures 
of power, position and riches made him extremely sad It 18 true 
that he had nothing to do with these struggles for power, he was, 
nevertheless, alive to the miseries inflicted on the people and evil 
effects of the unsettled conditions during his tumes Through his 
sermons, therefore, he endeavoured, with the seriousness of purpose 
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and ardent zeal characteristic of him, to give a call for moral 
propriety and rectitude of the self he vividly explamed the 
transitory nature of the world and :ts fleeting pleasures, the need 
for coveting the eternal bliss and preparing for the life-to-come, 
and the importance of evoking faith and correct mental attitude 
consisting of right conduct in speech, livelshood and ethical beha- 
viour. 


Sermons of ‘Abdul Oadir : 


The discourses of ‘Abdul Qadir had a magnetic effect which 
is sull discermble m them ‘Abdul Qadir 1s at his best in Futtih 
ul-Ghatb and al-Fatah al-Rabbint In describing the love and unity 
of the Divine Being he appeais to be inspired by highe: sources 
The reader can still find the spit of sincerity and enthusiasm 
running through these seimons 

Following in the footsteps of the Prophet, his successors and 
the illuminated saints of the old, ‘Abdul Qadir touched on the 
current problems of his days, analysed the reasons fo: the muse1.es 
and maladies of the people and provided answers to their doubts 
and deficiencies Along with thus, the tremendous sincerny and 
earnest zeal foi the wellaic of the people fired his haranguing with 
a frenzy of enthusiasm and magnetic effect capahie of pulling the 
Strings of the heart 


Unity of the Divine Being: 


The foices of woildliness had become so strong during ‘Abdul 
Ofidir’s time that the entne social and economic life of the com- 
munity appeared to be woven into the context of political situation 
then olbtaming, people had developed a tendency of depending 
upon the hings and nobles fo1 reahsation of then worldly ends and 
had begun to ireat them as ultsmate dispensers of benefits and 
harms In orde: to counteract this mustaken tendency of the 
people, he says 1 one of his sc: mons 

“This entire creation 1. like a man who has been 
imprisoned and chained by a king whose dominions are 
vast and countenance awesome The ptisoner has beer 
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hanged from a pme tree beneath which overflows a river, 
wide and deep The king 1s seated on an elevated char. 
having arrows and bows, javelins and spears by huis side 
He hits the captive with whatever weapon he desires Now, 
would it be prudent for anyone witnessing the scene to 
divert his attention from the king and expect harm or 
favour from the captive instead of the hing? Would not 
such a man be deemed a fool or even mad” Oh God, 
I seek thy refuge from blindness after having being given 
eyes, from bemeg cast off after getting near Thee, from 
regression after being promoted to Thy favour, from beng 
misled after obtaining Thy guidance and from apostasy after 
having been gianted faith *”! 


In another sermon he asks to instil the love of God to the 


exclusion of everything else besides Him. 


“ Keep your cyes fixed on Him who 1s looking at you. 
keep yourself before One who keeps Himself before you, 
love Him who loves you; hark unto Him who calls you, 
seek help from Him who can save you, take you out of the 
darkness of ignorance, cleanse you of the impurity of your 
soul, and redeem you from the baser-self and misleading 
temptations, despair and timidity. Your earthly desires are 


like your foolish frends who heep vou off the righteous 
path ant deprin eC VDI of Alin thines nleasing and desirable 
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How long would you remain slaves of your desires, tempta- 
tions, greed, pride, in short, this transitory world? How 
long would you 1cmam forgetful of the Hereafter and of 
your Creator, the Fashioner of evervthing, the First and the 
Last, the Manifest and the Hidden; everything 1s couched 
Within His grasp from which emanates the love within 
your heart, the peace and solace, blessings and favours _ 


Agam, he throws light on the same topic im another lecture 


_—_ 2 oe dog sood 


‘©The entne creation 1s helpless Nothing can 


] 
2 
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or harm to you. It 1s only God who lets a thing be done by 
you, or, in other words, the will of God finds expression 
through you or somebody else. God has already destined 
whatever is to happen to you; whethe: it be beneficial or 
harmful, and, the destiny cannot be changed Those who 
are faithful and virtuous set an example unto other creations 
There are a few among these who have so purified their 
heart that their mterior and exterior selves have become 
one, even if they have riches, theu desires never seethe 
with the worldly attachments Veuily, only those are 
courageous, valiant and powerful who have purified their 
hearts and attained this stage of illumination Unto these 
alone belongs the kingdom of Heaven and Earth for they 
have cleansed their heart of everything save God; they are 
like a soldier who guards the door of his heart, with the 
sabre of Zawhid (Unity) and the Shar“ak 1n his hand, to 
bar the entry of all creations to a place icserved for the 
Creator. Since they have attuned their heatts to the ulti- 
mate source of power, the Shar:“ah beautifies their exterior 
while Tawhtd and the wisdom of God’s knowledge decorate 
their interior.*”! 
Explaining what is meant by the false objects of worship, 
he says 
“You put your tiust in your own self, in others, in your 
wealth, in your rites and customs, in your trade and 
business, or n your rulers; but, in whatever object you place 
your reliance, 1t becomes, to say the truth, your object of 
worship. Ifyou fear someone, or expect harm or favour 
from him or else deem him as an intercessor with God, 
then he 1s the object of worship for you 772 
On another occasion, “Abdul Qadir vividly described the 
jealousy and pride of God and His abhorrence of al! associates, as 


1 Faiah al-Rabbam, (Lecture No 13),p 89 
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also the wisdom lying behind the loss of the things adored and 
loved by man 
“You often complain, as you would ever do, that you 
have to suffer the loss of whatever you set your affections 
on The object of your fancy, if it 1s a human being, either 
separates or dies If at 1s wealth that you care for, \ou 
incur losses or are deprived ofit Then, should I tell you, 
that God 1s in love with you, and He 1s Jealous too! He 
has created you for Himself but you want to be enraptured 
y others' Have you not heard what God has said. He 
holds them dear whe love Him, and also, I created the jine and 
humankind only that they naught worship Me And, are you 
not aware of what the Prophet once said Hhen God loves 
anyone, He places him in trouble but of he puts up unth it with 
ndurance and forbearance, God then seis lim apart for Hraself 
Requested to elucidate what he meant by ‘setting apatt of 
2 man’, the Prophet replied God deprwes hum of lus posses 
sions and progeny ‘This 1s so because it 1s natural for 2 man 
to love his offsprings and possessions and thus lus love 
which should have been for God alone 1s divided between 
the Creator and the created, between the Eternal and the 
finite 
“God 1s, however, extremely Proud and Mighty and there- 
fore He destrovs whatever threatens to become an associate 
inthe lovefor Him It 1s only then that the heart of the man 
whom He loves gets attuned to Him__ And, then, this man 
can claim to enjoy the distinction of what has been des- 
cribed thus by God He holds them dear who lne Hin XN 
is the stage when the heart of the man 1s cleansed of all 
idols and associates (of God) such as the ofisprings, riches, 
pleasures and desires It has now no yearnings, no long- 
ings left-—worldly or otherwise, not even those relating %0 


piety and miraculous powers, stations and states, neamess 
and remoteness, the heart becomes a bottomless vessel m 
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which nothing can be kept God Almighty being extremely 
Proud and Jealous makes the heart of His beloved incap- 
able of nourishing any other desire, He shrouds the heart 
of His devotee with His awe and a gasp of admiration, and 
guards it with His Glory and Might so that nothing can get 
inside this heart, nor can the possessions and riches, family 
and progeny, friends and relations, piety and muraculous 
powers do any harmtoit None of these finds a place in 
the heart of such a man nor, then, God remains, jealous of 
them Whatever is granted thereafter to this man 1s a gift 
or reward from his God so that he may be of help to those 
who are around him or visit him *” 


Refuge of the Broken-hearted : 


The Muslim society in the time of ‘Abdul Qadir could 
broadly be divided into two classes The first of these comprised 
the men of substance who were deficient in faith and virtuous 
behaviour As against this, there was another class, poverty- 
Stricken and down-trodden, but endowed with faith and a spirit 
of nghteousness, moial strength and uprightness ‘Thes people, 
sometimes, ieeling disconcerted and broken-hearted, viewed the 
affluent with jealousy and mustrust, and regarded themselves as 
deprived and discarded ‘Abdul Qadir holds out hope and cheer 


to these nmannila mn nna nf hie carmnne We enue 
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‘O° empty-handed beggarly fellows, the world would 
appear to he at logger-heads with you, ~ aie barefooted, 
hom every ry place and deprived of your longings and fancies 
But do not say that God has reduced you to poverty, turned 
the woild against you, abandoned, maligned or persecuted 
you, did not assign the portion of earthly pleasu:es due to 
you, or did not Ibestow honour and fame upon you Nor 1s 
It prope: for you to complam that God has granted his 
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favours to others, made them reputed and honoured, 
although they belong to the same faith as you do and are 
the progency of Adam and Eve like you 

“Jt 1s really so because you are like a fertile land 
on which God 1s sending down the rains consisting of 
endurance and resignation, conviction and faith, knowledge 
and grace The tree of your faith 1s taking roots, sprouting 
forth 1ts branches, 1ts shade closing over you, pushing out 
new shoots and fruits, getting higher and bigger without 
your providing any fertilizer to 11 God Almighty knows 
what you really need He has, therefore, assigned a 
befitting place for you in the Heieafter He has made 
you a lord in the lhife-to-come where His bounties are 
countless, inconceivable and unheard of As God has said, 
nolbody knows what delights have been stored for your eyes 
in the Paradise This shall be your recompense for the 
faithful performance of what has been enjoined unto you, 
and your endurance, resignation and submission to the will 
of God 

**As for those who have been well-afforded in this 
woild, they have been placed 1n easy circumstances for they 
aie like a barren land, rocky and sandy, which neither 
stores nor absorbs the 1azns, and 1t 1s difficult to implant the 
tree of faith in it It has, therefore, to be provided with 
fertilizers so that the weak saplings of ther faith may get 
noushment and push out the shoots of mghteous action 
Thus, if the wealth, honow: and fame aie taken away from 
them, the tree of their faith shall waste away and its leaves 
and fruits shall wither although God mtends to make 1t 
strong Therefore, my poor brethren, you ought to know 
that the faith of the wealthy does not have deeper roots, it 
lacks that strength which has been endowed to you, and tt 
needs the riches and earthly piizes for 3ts now shment if 
these gifts were to be taken away from them, their faith will 
give place to blasphemy and they shall jon the ranks of 
infidels, apostates and hypocittes, unless, of course, God 
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bestows on them spiritual light and ilumination, endurance 


and resignation to strengthen their faith.’” 
Worldly Pleasures : 


“Abdul Qadir did not preach asceticism nor did he exhort to 
give up the worldly possessions. What he emphasised upon in 
his sermons was that these should be made use of by a man to the 
extent he needs them but he should never allow himself to become 
a slave of his desires and temptations, nor should he hold the 
earthly gifts dear to his heart. Explaming the purport of the 
Tradition which runs: Verily, the world has been created for you, and 
Jou have been created for the Hereafter, he says : 

“Do not try to obtain your share of the worldly gifts 
in a way that you have to keep standing before it lke a 
beggar. You ought to be like a sovereign who keeps himself 
seated while the gifts are presented before him This 
world acclaims those who stand and wait at the door of 
God Almighty but it demeans those who wait upon it. 
Therefore, get your share of the worldly benefits without 
demeaning yourself or compromising your dignity, and this 
is what Allah expects of you ’” 

In another sermon he says- 

Tt is perfectly lawful to lay hands on the world and 
its gifts, to possess it or even to accumulate it for a com- 
mendabie purpose, but it 1s forbidden to set your heart 
upon it You may allow itto stand at the door of your 
heart but it 1s prohibited to allow 1t to get mside the door, 
for 1t shall not bring any honour to you *” 


Critique of the Kings : 


‘Abdul Qadir did not sermomse and admonish the populace 


alone ; he fearlessly performed the duty made incumbent by the 
Shen‘ah 1 e. of enjoming the right and forbidding the wrong , and, 
‘tee 

1 Futith ul-Ghab, (Lecture No 25), pp 65-67 

2 Fatah al-Rabban:, (Lecture No 21), p 145 
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whenever he considered it necessary, he publicly denounced the 
actions and policies of the kings, nobles, and officials He bitterly 
criticized the faults of the great ones without the slightest consi- 
deration of their power or position Hafiz ‘Imad ud-din 1bn 
Kathir, a historian of his time, has made a mention of 1t m these 
words 
“ He admonished all—the caliphs, vaziers, kings, jurists, 
elite and the Jaity—-to adopt the mghteous course and to 
forsake the things forbidden He openly criticized, un- 
sparingly, everyone to his face in his discourses 
““He used to denounce the authorities sternly 1f any 
tyrant was appointed to a public office by them He never 
cared for anyone if he saw the commands of God being 
overstepped *"! 

Ibn Kathir writes that when Caliph al-Muqtafi l’Amr Ilah 
appointed Abul Wafa’ Yahya, a man notorious for his cruelty, as 
a Cadi, ‘Abdul Qadir admonished the Caliph in these words: 

“You have appointed a man notorious as the ‘Most 
Tyrant’ to rule over the Muslims What would your answer 
be tomo:row on the Day of Judgment, before the Lord of 
the Worlds, the Most Merciful ?"” 

Ibn Kathir further says that when the Caliph came to know 
of the admonition of ‘Abdul Qadir he burst into tears and imme- 
diately dismissed Abul Wafa? Yahya from the office 

‘Abdul Qadir also vigorously condemned this-worldliness 
of those scholars, juz1sts and saints who were prepared to accept an 
office or to act as entouages of the rulers He held this class 
responsible for the waywardness of the kings and ruling chiels In 
one of his addresses he rebuked these elements thus 

‘‘ Ah, you are the fellows who have misused your know- 
ledge and wisdom What have you to do with your 
predecessors? You are enemies of God and His Apostle , 


you are no less than the :obbers, tyrants and hypocrites 


1 Ibn Kathir Vol XII, p 252 ane Qalad al-Jau shir, p 8 
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« How long will you persist in your prous fraud*® How long 
will you continue to don this shroud of assumed piety for 
the sake of your kings and rulers? How long will you 
remain a slave of power and position, passions and desires ” 
Verily, you and most of your kings are tyrants and traitors 
unto God and His bondsmen 0’ God, our Lord, either 
degrade these transgressors and humiliate them or make 
them repent for their sins; exther mortify the tyrants 
and efface them from Thy earth or let them mend their 
ways 33} 

On another occasion he addressed a religious scholar in these 

_ Words 

“Are you not ashamed that your avarice has forced 
you to serve these tyrants and crave for the emoluments 
declared unlawful and prohibited by the Shar“ak? How 
long shall you hold on to your mean pursuits? The king- 
dom of the rulers to whom you are playing a second fiddle 
shall shortly be no more and then you shall be presented 
before God Almighty who is Eternal, Omnipotent ’ 


Concern for Moral Rectitude : 


Extremtl; solicitous of eradicating the moral laxity and vicious- 
ness produced by ever increasing opulence, luxury and indolence 
in the metropolis of Islam, ‘Abdul Qadir sometimes came 
out with the most severe criticism of the then society giving 
expression to his heartfelt misery over the smful ways of the 
People This was the unpassioned appeal made by CAbdul Qadir 
in one of his sermons 

“The edsfice of Faith built by the Apostle of God 1s 
: being demolished, brick by brick, and now 1t 1s about to 
fall to preces Come, O’ mankind, to rebuild what has been 
| dismantled and renovate what has been lard waste. Until 


f this task 13 completed, we have to work Jointly as a team 
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Come to my aid, O’ Sun, O’ Moon and O° Stars >! ¢ 
Again, in another sermon he says 
 Tdlam 15 shedding tears Its wail of woe 18 on account 
of the blasphemous hypocrites and innovators who are 
practising a pious fraud by attributing things that do not 
belong to Islam 
‘Look at your predecessors They lived like you but 
enjoined the right and prohibited the wrong But you 
have forgotten them altogether so soon after their death ! 
“Do you not know that even dog 15 faithful to his 
master? He guards his fields and the cattle, 1s pleased to 
see his master although he does not get more than a few 
crumbs in the evening You are favoured with the bounties 
of God but, quite the other way, you are neither thankful 
to Him nor you dutifully perform the task assigned to you 
Instead, what you do 1s to break His commands and trans- 
gress the limits of the Shars‘ah *” 


[> —_—— — =o 


Reform and Renovation: 


The impressive sermons of ‘Abdul Qadir were a source of 
inspiration to innumerable persons in Baghdad These enabled 
thousands to offer earnest repentance for their sins but in order 
to build up a movement aiming at a widespread and permanent 
reform of the social, moral and spiritual life of the people, 1t was 
necessary to find out a way whereby more durable relations could 
be fostered between the mentor and the disciples and, at the same 
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time, arrangements could also be made for the religious education 
and training of the latter As it were, the discourses did not 
provide a permanent link between the speaker and the audience 
People came to these meetings, listened to the sermons and left to 
come back again or not, at their sweet will Many of them 
persisted an the way they had been treading along without paying 
any heed to the call of the reformer to purify their souls and to 
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rectify their moral behaviour 


1 Fatah al-Rabbam, p 649 
2 ibid, p 661 
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Religious seminaries and educational! institutions too did not 
provide an answer te the problem because of the vast population of 
Muslims and the mundance pre-occupations of the people. The 
problem of making arrangements for a contmued and concerted 
effort for the education and training of the people in religious 
tenets and practices, and infusing a breath of new life in the vast 
numbers spread over far off lands defied a solution in the absence 
of atruly Islamic State The foremost busmess or rather the end 
of the Cahphate was, in the words of Caliph ‘Umar 1bn ‘Abdul 
“Aziz, to guide the people in moral rectitude rather than to collect 
revenues for the conduct of administration The then Muslim 
States were, however, not only indifferent to this fundamental 
objective but were also extremely allergic to any movement or 
criticism on this score which could pose a threat to their political 
supremacy Thus, these governments being suspicious of all 
efforts made for the resurgence of Islamic spirit, and, erroneously 
taking these as movements designed to build up political leader- 
ship, lost no time m crushing them 

In these circumstances there was no way leit to revivify the 
religious spirit and fill the people with an enthusiasm, zeal and 
self-confidence for reintroduction of the precepts of religion in 
their daily life The only alternative left was to call upon the 
people to fake an oath of allegiance for the purpose Following in 
the footsteps of the Apostle of God, it had become necessary that 
a guide of spiritual and moral excellence should obtain an oath, or 
the ba‘tt, as it 1s called, from the people willing to offer sincere 
penitence and undertaking to lead a virtuous hfe in future in 
accordance with the directions of their mentor. If placing 
oneself under the instruction of an inspired guide meant that he 
was fairly started upon in his journey to the end of purification of 
spirit and moral rectitude, the oath of allegiance enjomed a much 
more onerous responsibility on the mentor himself The guide or 
the spiritual teacher had to lead the wandering soul of the disciple 
taking the ba‘t, stage by stage, from cleansing of lus spiritual 
impurities, renouncing the love of worldly temptations and desirer ~ 

wealth and honour, infusing an spirit of moral uprightness 
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correct ethical behaviour, following the teachings contained 1n the 
Qur‘an and the Traditions, to the ilummation of the pupil’s soul 
This was, m truth, what the de°¢ meant and by which the 
mspired souls tried to infuse into their disciples, through preaching 
and personal example, loving care and unalloyed sincerity, an 
inner vitality of spirit and strength of moral mtegrity§ As the 
experience shows, the reformers and renovators of faith did 
succeed in revivifying the true faith and tappmg new sources 
of popular strength 1n their own times, through this tmed and 
wnfallible method which just copied the procedure and technique 
followed by the Prophet of Islam. Innumerable persons have been 
provided with an opportunity of not only adopting a virtuous 
life through this method but have also been led to attain even 
the stage of “Divine Acquaintance” and ‘Love’ by the inspired 
guides and teachers, of whom the mentor per excellence was Sheikh 
Muh: ud-din “Abdul Qadir Jilani. The history of peoples subscrib- 
mg to the faith of Islam will bear a witness that no guide with an 
ilumimated soul had been more successful than ‘Abdul Qddir in 
bringing about a revival and resurgence of the true Islamic spirit 
At the same time, the method followed by him is still the easiest 
and most effective way of filling the people with faith and enthu- 
siasm aiming at the reformation of their lives in accordance with 
the tenets of Islam 
A few divines and mystics had employed the method of ba°t, 
as the annalists report, before “Abdul Qadir but none had achieved 
the success ashe did With his profound knowledge, intellectual 
gifts, charming and loving personality and spuritual_excellence he 
renovated the system of ba‘tt and founded a new mystic order 
known as the Qa@dinyah ‘Abdul Qadir elaborated and systema 
tised the mystic practices, made these more wide-based and 
developed to make them more harmonious with the tenets of the 
Shan‘ah Countless people were guided through this path of self- 
discipline, devotion to God and virtuous living during the hfe 
time of ‘Abdul Qadir, and after him, his disciples propagated the 
Qudwnyak order in almost every Islamuc country. The branches of 


the order were founded in Yaman, Hadhramaut, India, Indonesia 
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and 1n the countries of Africa where st helped mmnumerable people 
to come back to the path of loyalty and obedience to God and 
His Apostle? ‘Abdul Qadir and his disciples were also successful 
in converting a considerable number of non-Muslims to Islam. 


Influence of ‘Abdul Qadir : 


The moral and spiritual excellence of ‘Abdul Qadir, his 
unfimching devotion to God, the efficacy of his sermons, the 
inspiring and regenerating influence exercised by him over the 
people in his own tme and the upright character and moral 
rectitude of those who have had an opportunity to be instructed 
by him, mark him as one of the most eminent men of God born in 
Islam He was not only a worker of mcessant miracles, as the 
chroniclers of his time report, but his wuracle of muracles lay in 
his inspiring and impressive teachings which made thousands to 
turn away from the lust of power and wealth and to inculcate the 


1 Among the dusciples of “Abdul Qadir who devoted their hfe to the cause 
of preaching and inviting people through thew precepts and example to 
spiritual and moral purification, the most notable was Sheikh Shahab 
ud-din Suharward: (593-632 A H ), the spiritual successor and nephew of 
Sheikh Abt Nanb Suharward: He was the founda of another Suf order 
known as Suharwardya He also wrote a very popular wok entitled 
‘Awarf ul-Matarif’ on mvsticum Ibn Khalhkin wites that during his 
ald age he was the greatest mystec of Baghdad and there was none so pious 
and popularashe (Ibn Khalhkiin, Vol III, p 119) Another wniter, 
Ibn al-Nayjar has left records about Ins ummense popularity and preachings 
(Mirrat ul-Jingn, Vol IV, p 81) bn Khalhkdén writes that mystics from 
far off places visited him for gurdance and spiritual fight Iba Khalbkin 
adds that his sermons were very efficacious (Ibn Khalhkin Vol III, 
pp €19-120) cAwanfal-Meanf, wntten by Shehab ud-din Suharwardl, 
has a pride of place among the mystic works One of its distinguishing 
features is that unlike the mystic writings of the earher sufis, 1t upholds the 
tenets of the orthodox school and cleanses the Sher‘ah of all mnovations 
(Tigstr-e-Fusid, p 63) 

Shahab ud-din Subarwardi too was fortunate m having some very 
notable personages among his disesples One of these, Baha? ud-dm 
Zakartya Multani was a well known and eminent saint of lus time in India 
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true spirit of faith through sclf-correction and purification of the 
soul In short, his was an striking example of the mnate power 
of Islam to produce a true spirit of religion, love of God and moral 
righteousness m an age of crass materialism 


Death of ‘Abdul Qadir : 


“Abdul Qadir died at the age of 90, in 561 4 = An account 
of the death of ‘Abdul Qxdir has been preserved by hus son, 
Sharaf ud-din “Isa Thus he writes: 

“During his last wliness, ‘Abdul Wahab (brother of 
Sharaf ud-din) requested Shakh ‘Abdul Qadir to give him 
some advice which he could follow after his death The 
Sherkh replied ‘Inculcate a deep consciousness of the 
sublimity and grandeur of God Fear not anyone nor 
cherish a desire for benefit from anybody save God Entrust 
all of your needs to Him and then have confidence in Him 
Whatever you need, place 1t before God with a conviction 
in the prospect of its fulfilment Keep yourself constantly 
occupied with Tawhid, the Unity of God, on which there 1s 
a consensus, for, when the heart 1s filled with awe, Jove and 
respect for Him, nothing can escape it or get out of it” 
Thereafter he asked his sons to clear out saying ‘You find 
me here with yourself but Iam really with others Make 
room for the angels who are here besides me You ought 
to be courteous and pay homage to them I find the bless- 
ings from God descending here for which you should leave 
ample space’ He saluted from time to time some invisible 
beings fo. a day and a mght He would say ‘May the 
peace and blessings of God be upon you. May God pardon 
you and me and accept our repentance Come, im the name 
of God Almighty, and do not go back’ ” 

Once he said: 

“Woe be unto you I care not a whit for anything; 
neither for the Angel of Death or any other angel Mv 
God has bestowed blessmgs on me far in excess of you. 

“In the mght the Sherkh died he gave aloud cry He 
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lifted and stretched his hand several termes Thereafter, he 
addressed his sons, ‘Abdur Razzaq and Misa, saying’ 
‘May God have peace and blessings on you. Pay attention 
to God and grasp His attributes’ Then hesaid- ‘I am 
just coming to you Be more kind tome’ He remained 
unconscious for a while afte: that On regaming cons- 
ciousness he exclaimed ‘There 1s as much difference 
between you and me as between the heavens and the earth 
Don’t think of me like anybody else’ When ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, 
one of his sons, asked about his illness, he replied ‘Don’t 
ask me anything. I am immersed in the gnosis of God 
Almighty’ In reply to another question asked by ‘Abdul 
Aziz his reply was ‘No body knows my 1lIness, nor can 
anyone diagnose it, neither the jinn, nor men, nor angels 
The command of God never supersedes His knowledge, the 
order changes but not His knowledge, God may override 
His command by another one, but never what 1s contained 
“in His knowledge He obliterates or pieserves whatever 
He desires; He 1s the final Authority above whom there 15 
none, unlike a human being who has to render an account 
for his actions, God 1s Omnipotent Now I know the secrets 
of His attributes, they are what they are ° 
“One of his sons, ‘Abdul Jabbar asked him if he had 
any pam The Sheikh replied tohim ‘I have pain in my 
entire body except my heart which 1s attuned to God’ 
Then in his last moments he said ‘I seek the help of God 
Almighty save whom there 1s no other God ; Glouified 1s He, 
the Most High, He 1s Ever-lving for death serzeth Him 
not, Praise be unto Him for He 1s the Exalted, the Mighty, 
He exercises His power through the death of his creations 
I bear witness that there 1s no God save Allah and thal. 
Muhammad 1s the Apostle of God’ His son Miisa relates 
that he tried to say ‘Ta‘azzaza’ 1 e ‘Exalted and Dom: 
nant is He’ but he was not able to pronounce 1t correctly 
He tried again and again till he pronounced the word 
correctly. ‘Thereafter, he said thrice, ‘Allah, Allah. Allah,'- 
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his voice failed thereafter, the tongue having been fixed up 

un the palate, his soul departed from the body *”! 
‘Abdul Qadir left quite a large number of pious and saintly 
disciples who continued to disseminate his message and fight this- 


worldliness and its vices like opulence and luxury, fame and 
power, 


1 Fultth ul-Gharb, pp 189-192 


GHAPTER IX 


IBN AL.JAWZI 


Ibn al-Jawzi presents another striking example of a preacher, 
reformer and renovator of the faith. He was the most reputed 
and profound scholar of hus time and a prolific writer of volum:- 
nous books on exegesis of the Qur“an, Traditions, history and 
literary criticism 


Early Life: / 


Born in 5084.8. at Baghdad, Ibn al-Jawz: was 38 years 
younger than ‘Abdul Qadir. His father died when he was still 
young but his mother sent him to study unde: a reputed tradi- 

tionist of the day, Ibn Nasir. He committed the Qur“an to 

“memory and Jearnt its recitation, studied the Traditions and 
calligraphy. Describmg his childhood days to his son, Ibn al- 
jawzi says* 

"*t quife recollect that I was admitted to the primary 
school at the age of six Boys much more elder than me 
were my class-mates I do not recollect 2f I had ever spent 
my time in playing or laughing with other boys. Instead 
of witnessing the performance of the jugglers who frequently 
held their shows in the field m front of the mosque where I 
studied, I used to attend the lectures on Trad:tions. What- 
ever Traditions or biographical accounts of the Prophet 
were related in the lectures, those were memorised by me 
and then I also used to take them down on reaching home, 
Other boys spent thew time in playing along the banks of 
the river but I invariably used to sit down with a book an 
my hand i a corner and read xt from cover to cover. 

“I was always so anxious to attend the classes in time 
that often I doubled up to“reach the school before the 
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lectures began It was not unoften that I had nothing to 
eat for the whole day but I am thankful to God that I have 
never had an occasion to be grateful to anybody in that 
connexion ’” 


Zeal for the Traditions: 


Ibn al-Jawz: had an intense enthusiasm for acquiring know- 
ledge and propagating the Traditions of the Apostle of God His 
works on the subject were so numerous that, as the chroniclers of 
his time report, Ibn al-Jawzi had made a will that the water for 
the ritual washing of his dead body should be heated by burning 
the clippings and ends of his pens used for writing the Traditions 
It is further related that these clippings were found more than 
sufficient for the purpose * 

Ibn al-Jawzi was a voracious reader from an early age In 
his time Baghdad had well-stocked libraries where he used to 
spend most of his trme. He read whatever book he could Jay ius 
hands on In one of his books entstled Satd al-Khatir, an auto- 
biographical memoir, he writes . 

“¥ may state here my own cast of mind I am never 
trred of reading hooks and my Joy knows no -bounds 
whenever I find a new book . .. . . It would appear 
to be an exaggeration if I say that I had gone through 
20,000 books during my student days I came to know of 
the courage and large-heartedness, erudition and tenacious 
memory, prety and eagerness for prayer cherished by the 
savants of the old, which I could not have learnt without 
readme those books The study of the books in those days 
also revealed to me the shallow knowledge of the scholars 
mm our times and the dull spirits of the students now-a-days * 


Penmanship of Ibn al-Jawzi . , 
Ibn al-Jawzi turned to writing from an early age He began 


1] Nasthat ul-WWalad, pp 81-82 
2. Ibn Khalhkin, Vol III, p. 321 ’ 
3 Sard al-Khatr, Vol III, pp 607-608. 
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writing four folios daily and continued the practice throughout 
his life. Ibn Taymiyah relates that when he took a stock of Ibn 
al- Jawz’s books, they were found to be more than one thousand in 
number. Ibn al-Jawzi had such a profound knowledge of the 
scrence of Traditions thet he clarmed to tell the authenticity or 
otherwise of any Tradition with reference to the character of those 
through whom the Tradition had been handed down or with 
reference to the manner mm which it had been narrated He was 
also without a peer as a htterateur and as an orator 


His Piety: 


thn al- Jawzi was as much celebrated for his moral uprightness, 

devotion and piety as for his hterary attaunments His grandson, 

Abul Muzaffar, relates that Ibn al-Jawzi completed recitation of 

the Quran every week, he never spent his tume in fun or frolics 

during his childhood and never ate anything unless he was sure 

that it had been obtamed through lawful means fbn al-Najjar 

records that in religious devotion and observance of prayers he 

presented a sublime piciure of saintliness Another annalist, Ibn 

al-Fars: says that [bn al-Jawz: kept vigds by might and was 

never forgetful of the recollection of God The works of Ibn 

al-Jawzi present an striking example of his fervent devotion and 

the heartfelt lave of God. In an autobiographical passage inclu- 
ded m the Sard al-Khatir he writes 

*From eaily childhood I had an inclination towards 

devotion to religious contemplation and worship {[ zéal- 

ously observed obligatory as well as supererogatory prayers 

and preferred seclusion Spending my days thus, I felt 

peace and enlightenment. I extremely regretted the ‘time 

spent otherwise for I had an ardent desire to utilize every 

moment of my Ife under a dihgent consciousness of the 

Omnipresent Lord. In those days I felt my heart attuned 

to God while my supplications and benedictions were a 

source of indescribable pleasure to me My lectures ‘and 

discourses, quite effective in those days, it appears, attracted 

a few high officials and chiefs who wanted to come closer 
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to me by paying homage and putting themselves at my 
service As it were, I too felt inclined towards them but 
in their company I lost the sense of peace and sanct:fying 
grace that I enjoyed earlier 1n my supplications. ‘Thereafter 
other functionaries of the government started gaining my 
favour with the result that the precautions I used to take 
earlier 1n regard to avoiding everything unlawful and 
doubtful, gave place to a sense of complacency It was still 
not so deplorable but gradually my specious reasonmg 
made the doubtful objects appear as perfectly lawful and, 
then, I realised that I had lost the sublimity and purity of 
my heart, instead, 1t seemed, as 1f a profaneness had taken 
its place which gave rise to restlessness and disquietitude 
inme. I witnessed that my sermons too bore a mark of 
my anxiety which caused an ever larger number of persons 
to offer penitence for their sms while my own guilt weighed 
heavily on my consciousness. This, obviously, made me 
still more disturbed, but there seemed to be no way out. I 
visited the tombs of the saints and earnestly beseeched God 
to show me the right path. Ultimately, God helped me 
and I again felt an inclination to spend more of my time in 
prayer and solitude Now I came to know what was wrong 


ee a SS es eee 


with me and I cane i Lord, the Most Compassionate 


ume. Til momma bes. ££. TY Ses en pss 937 
and Merciful, for His kindness °”* 
Character of Ibn al. Jawzi : 


He 1s reported to have been a well-built man with handsome 


features and an imposing countenance Favoured with easy cir 


cumstances ‘tho wNocArcANn a refined facta’? eavus Muwafiaq CAbdul 
Ree ee & a Ve uerwst Gh FW Ade ee LET BOO 


Latif, “in dress and dietary habits and was charming and grace 
ful”, Another annalist, Ibn al-Daym relates that Ibn al-Jawz! W& . 
soft-spoken, handsome and of medium height, reputed for his 
clemency and generosity Extremely careful of his health, he 
hiked what may be called the “good things of temperate quality." 


OS — ——— —_—— 


1. Sard ol-Rhattr, Vol. I, pp. 121-122 
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In the Sad al-Khattr and the Talbis-o-Jélis he has mentioned his 
numerous clinical experiences and advised against penance and 
arduous religious practices which had then been introduced by the 


Tranian mvstics 
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Encyclopzdic Knowledge: 


The most outstanding feature of Ibn al-Jawzs’s character 1s 
his versatility. He towered over his contemporaries in his ardent 
desire to be well versed in almost every branch of learning. He 
has himself described 1t m some detail n the Sard al-Khatzr. 

“The greatest trial for man lies in the loftiness of his 
ambition’ the higher 1s one’s ambition, the loftier aspira- 
tion for advancement or success one has However, he is 
sometimes unable to achieve 1t owing to unfavourable 
circumstances, or because he lacks the means, and this 
causes dussatisfacuon God has, however, made me so 
ambitious that I have always a hankering for something 
higher But I have never wished that God might not have 
made me too ambitious Its true that life can be fully 
enjoyed only by a care-free, rmprudent and a listless fellow 
but nobody endowed with brains would ever like retrogres- 
sion of his intellect simply for the sake of getting more fun 
out of worldly pleasures. I know of many people who are 
boastful of their lofty ambu:tions but I have found their 
aspirations really limited to only one field of their activity 
in which they are ardently desirous of achieving success 
These people are completely indifferent to their deficiency 
an other fields A poet by the name of Sharif Radhi once 
said in a couplet ‘Il health is never without a cause, 
but in my case it is becanse of too Ingh an aspiration.’ 
However, on gomg through his biographical} accounts I 
found that he had no ambition save achieving power and 
posifion. 

“It is related that Abt’ Muslim Khurasani could not 
sleep well during his youthful days. When asked about the 
reason for it, he replied, ‘How can i sleep ? Brilliant and 
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ambitious though I am, I have been condemned to lead a 
life of poverty and obscurity’ 

‘Then, what would satisfy you 7’ asked someone He 
replied, ‘I would be satisfied only if I achieve greatness 
and power ’ 

‘Then try for it,’ he was told 

‘This would not be possible without putting my life at 
stake’, replied he 

He was ashed again, ‘But why dont’ you do so ”” 

He said, “Intellect asks me not to run into danger ’ 

“What would you do then ” was demanded of him 

‘I would not accept the advice of my intellect,’ replied 
Abti Muslim, ‘and would give myself up to my folly I will 
play a desperate game at the bidding of my ambition and 
seek the help of intellect only where imprudence fails me 
I have no other course left, as poverty and obscurity are 
uterdependent’ 

“On giving further thought to this self-deluded yet 
ambitious man [ came to the conclusion that he had not 
given thought to one of the most important factors, and 
that was the question of life-to-come He was mad after 
political power for which he had to be cruel] and unspaiing 
of innocent human lives He got Just a fraction of the 
worldly power and glory, the things he aspired, for a short 
duration of only eight years Thereafter he fell an easy 
victim to the treachery of al-Saff&h, and then hus intellect did 
not come to his ard It was the same with al-Mutannabbi 
too who was so pretentious of his ambitions, but he was 
also enamoured of worldly success 

‘fy ambition 1s however, quite different from thes 
I asmre for a profound knowledge embracing the entire 

field of learning, which, I know, I cannot attain I want 
to achieve a thorough and complete knowledge of every 
branch of learning which 1s obviously not possible in the 
short span of human life. I do not consider anyone perfect 
in the knowledge of a science so long as he lachs perfection 
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in another branch, as, for example, if'a tradition:st 1s not a 
master of jurisprudence too I consider hus knowledge to be 
incomplete 
“The mperfection of knowledge, I think, can be attri- 
buted to the lack of ambition alone. Not only that. to me 
the end of knowledge means an ability to act on it Thus, 
what I want 1s that I should be able to combine with my 
knowledge the assidunty of Bishr Hafi and piety of M'artf 
Karkh: But 1t 1s hardly possible to achieve these along 
with the pre-occupations of studymg and teaching and 
attending to other mundane affairs And this 1s not all, 
I aspire to oblige others but do not want to he under their 
obligation, my pre-occupation with the studies is an 
impediment in the way of my earnings but I detest to be 
indebted to anyone or to accept gifts from others I 
ardently desire to have children as well as to be an author 
of merit and distinction so that these may commemorate 
my memory, but both these pursuats stand m the way of 
solitude and contemplation I also do like to enjoy the 
lawful pleasures but do not possess the means for achieving 
these and :f I devote myself to get at these, I would lose the 
contentment and peace of mind Srmularis the case with 
other matters, as, for example, I like the delicacies and 
refinements which my good taste desires All these in fact 
mean aspiring for diametrical ends What have those 
persons to do with these lofty ideals who aspire simply for 
worldly success, wealth, power and position? I too want 
worldly success but in a manner that I do not have to 
umpair my faith or to expose my‘learning or virtuous action 
to any risk or injury. Who can appreciate the demands of 
my ambition: on the one hand I relish contemplation and 
prayer, divine manifestation and illumination of heart, but, 
on the other, I have an inclination for the cultivation of 
knowledge, teaching and penmanship. The first requires 
penance, fasting and seclusion while the latter demands 


nourishment and mvang with the people Spiritual 
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contraction ts unbearable for me, but making the both ends 
meet for my dependents stands in the way of my spiritual 
progress I have endured these strains all through my hfe 
and submitted to the will of God for. it seems, the path to 
success and perfection lies through struggles and afflictions 

For the loftiest ideal 1s to seek the pleasure of God Almighty, 
I guard myself of every defilement and take care that not 2 
single moment of my I1fe 1s spent in any vain effort. Glory 
be to God, if I succeed 1n my endeavours; but, I won't 
mind if I fail for the Prophet has said that the intention of 
the faithful is better than his action ”” 


Popular Enthusiasm : 


The sermons delivered by Ibn al-Jawzi were attended by the 

caliphs, kings and chiefs of the siate besides the common people 
of Baghdad It is reported that his lectures were normally 
attended by ten to fifteen thousand persons and sometimes the 
number went up even to a hundred thousand’ An eloquent 
speaker as he was, his sermons breathed an almost tragic urgency 
behind his message which touched the heart of hisaudience His 
‘soul-stirring calls so carried away the hsteners that many of them 
burst into tears, broke down into hysterical screams or even tore 
offtheir shirts Innumerable persons offered earnest repentence 
for their sins as a result of his sermons It 1s estrmated that Ibn 
al-Jawzi secured conversion of 20,000 Christians and Jews and 
over a hundred thousand people made solemn affirmations to lead 
a virtuous life after listening to his sermons * 

Ibn al-Jawz: always condemned inovauons and unlawful 
accretions to the Faith in his sermons, ashing the people to follow 
the path enjoined by the Scripture and the Traditions Because 
of Ibn al-Jawzi’s profound knowledge and eloquence as also hrs 
popularity the sectanies of heretical factions never dared to 
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controvert him, with the result that the orthodox school gained a 
dominating influence The Caliphs and nobles of the time became 
followers of the Hanbalite school which was distinguished for its 
strict adherence to the Tiadations and the Scripture 


Literary Endeavours : 


Ibn al-Jawz: produced some of the most distinguished works 
which had a profound effect on the subsequent academic endea- 
vours Hus writings helped the suceeeding generations to keep to 
the nght path as enjoined by the Shar“ak 

Kitab ui-Mauziu“at is Ton al-Jawzi’s cluef work on the Tradi~ 
tions In this book he has discussed all those spurious or weak 
Traditions which were then commonly relied upon by the heretics 
for spreading beliefs contrary to the authoiised teachings of the 
conformist school It 18 true that Ibn al-Jawzi has been too harsh 
in his judgments smce he has adopted an extremist course 1n 
regard to certain issues dealt with by him in this book, neverthe- 
less, he has performed an invaluable task by exposing the fallacies 
of the heretics and innovators 

Talbis-o-[olis 18 a critical study of the then Muslim society by 

Ibn al-Jawzi. In this book he has made a critical evaluation of 
the different classes and sections of the Muslim society of his time, 
highlighted therr weaknesses, misconceptions and aberrations and 
delineated the causes which had given birth to different vices 
marring their faith action and behaviour Ibn al-Jawzi has set- 
forth the habits and customs, faults and self-dece:ts to which the 
scholars, jurists, preacheis, writers, rulers and the pious often fall 
aprey ‘This book is an outstanding example of the pano:amic 
characte of Ibn al-Jawzi’s writings, he shows an awareness of 
the mental, emotional and social attitudes of the drfferent classes 
of Mushm society along with the beliefs and doctrmes of heretic 
sections, and the subtle ways m which the latter mislead others 


Critique of the Scholars and Administrators : 


The criticism by Ibn al-Jawzi 1s at places too severe in the 
Talbts-o-Ibfis, as 1s his verdict symbolic of his extremist views, yet 
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the book contaims a mine of useful mformation since 1t deals 
extensively with the vices found among different sections of the 
people One has generally to agree with Ibn al-Jawz’s analysis 
which also gives an idea of the liveliness and incisiveness of his 
intellectual grasp 
Criticising the scholars of his time, some of whom were engag- 
ed in unnecessary hairsplittsung of legal zssues, he writes m the 
Talbis-o-Iblts 
“One of the greatest weaknesses of these scholar-jurists 
is that they have occupied themselves with the vain discus- 
sions but they do not pay heed to the Scripture, Traditions 
and the biographies of the companions of the Prophet which 
would have had a salutary effect towards the purification 
of their souls It hardly needs any emphasis that the dis- 
cussions on trifling issues hke the kinds of impurities and the 
methods of purification would not make one tender-hearted 
or receptive of the awe of God What 1s needed by man 
is the recollection of God and the discourses on the subject 
so that these may create a longing for success in the 1:fe-to- 
come ‘There 1s no denying the fact that ethical issues are 
not beyond the sphere of the Stari“ah, but these are by 
themselves not sufficient for achieving the ultrmate objec- 
tive How can these persons be expected to follow the 
example of the pious souls of the bygone days, whose faith 
they profess to own, unless they endeavour to get at the state 
of ecstacy and propinquity to God attained by them? One 
should not lose sight of the fact that man 1s indolent by 
nature, and 1f left to himself, he would be inclined to follow 
the beaten track of his day On the other hand, if he tries 
to cultivate the knowledge of beliefs and behaviour of the 
pious and elevated mentors of the former times, he would 
naturally try to take alter ther ways A mentor of the 
yore has well said that he would prefer a Tradition that 
would make him soft-hearted to a hundred legal decisions 
of Cadi Shurauh.’” 
1 Tablis-o-Jblis, pp 119-120 
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In his critique of the preachers in the same book, Ibn 
al-Jawzi observes 

‘Most of these preachers are accustomed to using a 
grandiloguent and heavily embellished language which 
often means nothing. The greater portions of their dis- 
courses are devoted to the accounts of the Prophet Moses, 
Mount Sinai, Joseph and Gel:scho (Zulaikha), or the like, 
but they have hardly to say anything about the obligatory 
performances enjoined by the religion or how to avoid sins 
How can their sermons prevail upon an adulterer to offer 
penitence; or else convince a woman to be fasthful and 
rnaintain good relations with her husband ? These discour- 
ses are completely devoid of the ethical or religious teach- 
ings of the Shan‘ak ‘Thisis also one of the reasons for 
these sermons being so popular, for the truth 1s always dis- 
tasteful while falsehood 1s pleasing *”* 

Further, continuing the same subject, he observes : 

“tt often so happens that the preacher is sincere and 
honest but he wants to win over and dommnate the hearts 
of his audience. He wants to extort admiration from others. 
A sure symptom of this vice is that if another preacher 
tries to help him or begins to delnver lectures to his audi- 
ence, he does not relish :t although a sincere person would 
have welcomed the helpmg hand m his endeavour.’ 

bn al-Jawzi also criticises the scholars for ther lack of 
sincemty. He writes 

“If the students of any scholar leave ther teacher 
to sit at the feet of another savant more learned and 
reputed than him, he feels a heartburning which 1s “not 


befitting a sincere scholar Sincere savants and teachers 


are hike physicians who treat the people imply to propriate 
God and bless with contentment another physician who 1s 
able to cure their patient °” 


1 Tablis-e-Ibfis, p 125 
2 Ibd,p 325 
3 Inhd,p YL. 
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In connection with the vices developed by the kings, rulers 
and admunistrators, Ibn al-Jawzi writes 
“These people prefer to pattern their behaviour accord- 
ing to their own wishes rather than do what the Shariah 
enjoins They would cut off the hand or execute a person 
even though 1t might not be Jawful to doso They labour 
under the misconception that what they do 18 essential as a 
matter of political expediency This means, 1n other words, 
that the Sher“ah 1s incomplete and they are now malung up 
for that deficiency 
“This 1s in reality a great deception created by the 
Satan , for, the Skart’ah comprises divine guidance for the 
conduct of our temporal affairs as well, and 1t 1s unthinkable 
that the guidance vouchsafed by God should be deficient 
God Almighty has ordained: We have not left anytiung 
incomplete in the Senpture, and also There 1s none to amend 
Our order Thus, the man who wants to superimpose his 
own ideas over the Shart‘ah in the garb of political expe- 
diency, 1eally claims that the guidance vouchsafed to man 
by God 18 imperfect and incomplete This 1s obviously 
blasphemous *"! 
Ibn al-Jawzi points out another weakness of the rulers and 
administrators m these words 
“Besides their persistence on their wrongful ways they 
also ardently desire to pay a visit to some pious and godly 
personage for the purpose of seeking hus benediction in 
their favour The devil has brought them round to believe 
that the solemn invocation of the divine blessings by a 
godly person would make the burden of thar sins lighter 
This 1s, however, not so Once a trader whose goods had 
been withheld by a collector of the toll-tax went fo the 
reputed saint Mabk 1bn Dinar and requested him for his 
help Malhk ibn Dinar went to the collector of the toil- 
tax who treated him respectfully and released the goods 
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ofthe tradesman Thereafter the official asked Malik 1bn 
Din@r to pray for him but Mahk replied, ‘Ask this purse in 
which you keep the money acquired illegally, to pray for 
you How can I mvoke blessings for you when countless 
people curse you®? ‘Do you think,’ added Mahk, ‘that 
God will accept the entreaties of a single mndividual m 

preference to the prayers of a thousand others 7’ *”! 

At another place he writes 

“The mch and the affluent have a great regard for 
such misguided mystics who approve of the hearing of songs 
and playing on musical instruments ‘They are lavish in 
spending their mches on these mystics but would not part 
with a single shell for the sake of scholars and savants As 
a matter of fact, the scholars aie Iske physicians on whose 
advice a man spends Ins money grudgingly only when he 
falis ill On the other hand, the misguided mystics and the 
musicians and singers accompanying them are like courtiers 
and flatterers who are normally hangers-on of every wealthy 
person * 

“Likewise, they are devoted to the ascetics and other 
persons of assumed piety, and prefer them to the doctors of 
religion They would readily submit to a charlatan attired 
asa mendicant, if he practises a pious fraud upon them 
they are easily led astray and begin to sneer at the scholars 
for not being ascetics However, to hold the ascetics m 
hugher esteem than the scholais 1s simply ignorance and an 
msult to the Shareah These misguided persons should 
really be thankful to God that they were not present 
during the life-time of the Apostle of God for they would 
have turned apostate if they had seen him taking wives, 
eating, wearing clothes and enjoying honey.”* 

in his critique of the masses Ibn al-Jawazi writes * 
“Satan has mislead the masses to believe that attending 


ea eal, 
| Talbis-o-[olts, » 194 
2 IJbhd,p 373 

3 fbd, pp 388-999 
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of religious discourses and raising a wail of woe are highly 
meiitorious acts and the sole purpose of delivering these 
sermons This 1s perhaps because the people have been told 
about the merits of listening to these discourses but they do 
not know that the end of these sermons 1s reformation of 
their own morals and rectitude of their behaviour. Nor do 
they appea: to be aware that whatever thcy listen to mn these 
lectures shall be cited as an evidence agamst them on the 
Doomsday I personally know a number of persons who 
are attending such discourses for a number of years They 
get excited on hearing these sermons and burst into teas 
but they still persist 1n accepting interest, cheating others 
in then trade, remaining unmindful of the religious per- 
formances, and disobedience to their parents Satan has 
led them to belseve that their presence m these sermons, 
their lamentations and fits of crymg will atone for their 
neglected duties and the sms of omission and commission 

There are also others who think that accompanying the 
pious and godly persons or paying visits to them shall be 
enough for expration of their sins ””* 


In tegard to the rich and affluent, Ibn al-Jawzi has the 


following to say 


—————aae, 


“Many among these persons spend lavishly on the 
construction of mosques or bridges but their object really 
1s to become famous and win over the people by such acts 
of piety Another objective they have m view is that they 
should be remembered aficr their death, and, for that put- 
pose they get then names inscribed on the foundation 
stones of these edifices. Had they undertaken the construc- 
tion of these works for the pleasure of God, they would 
have been content with the knowledge that God ts aware of 
what they do Ifthese persons were to be asked to get 
simply a wall constructed without having their names 
inscribed on it, they would never agree to it 


— a 7 =_— = rs 
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‘Takewise, these persons donate candle-sticks to the 

mosques during the month of Remadhan although these 

remain without light during the remaining part of the year. 

They cannot, obviously, evoke admiration of others by 

providing oi) for daily lighting, which they hope to attain 

by donation of a single candle-stick during the month of 
Ramadhan.” 


Said al-Khatir: 


Not strictly an autobiographical work, the book also contains 
reminiscences of Ibn al-Jawzi, his ideas and feelings and personal 
experiences In describmg the incidents he had come across, Ibn 
al-Jawzi frankly admuits his mistakes and weaknesses Ibn al-Jawzi 
often addresses his own self to criticise its longings and aspirations, 
gives an account of his mental and emotional states, describes his 
social experiences with the help of common and everyday happen- 
mgs and relates the wisdom derived from the trials and tribuia- 
tions, rough and tumble of life or his dealings with women, friends 
and servants. An outstanding feature of this book 1s its mma- 
culate sincerity and simphcity, The book 1s also noted for the 
easy eloquence and lucidity of its style, which marks the first 
attempt made by an Arab writer in thus direction, since the then 
prevailing style was to use a heavily embellished language m the 
literary works 

Ibn al-Jawzi possessed a special gift to draw out wisdom from 
insignificant occurrences which many of us come across and pass 
over without paying any heed to them Here is an example from 
the Sad al-Khatir 

“IT saw two labourers who were carrying a heavy beam, 
Both were humming a song, when one recited a verse, the 


a 


other listened to it attentively and then repeated it or came 
out with another verse m reply to the first. I thought that 
if they do not do so they would have a greater consciousness 
oftheir exertion By singing the labourers made therr work 


1 Talbis-o-Iblts, p $95 
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easier On further reflection I found that by engaging 
tharmenalyar wn cinaing tha weemae af thea lehanrrenee wat a easl 
BAEGAASUDLVGS 216 DASE ALE LIC AUINGS OF tié 120G0Uurers Bvt a little 
respite , they get busy in another work for a short duration 
and thus refresh themselves This diversion also decreases 
the consciousness of the burden by diverting attention from 


the exertion of their work My attention was diverted 


from xf to the burden of respons:bi letteas ane ahtlewatans 
Ae Whee » &iF PEA Ber oeE TS POMsiviLitics ree eae OOMNgZatIOnS 


enjoined by the Shkari‘ek I thought that perhaps the con- 
sciousness of these liabilities constitutes the heaviest burden 
on the self of man while the greatest effort lies 1n control- 
Jing and checking the propensities and impulses for which 
the self has a liking Thus, I arrived at the conclusion that 
one should cover the path of endurance with the help of 
giving it necessary respite and byallowing the consciousness 
to refresh itself by yielding to lawful pleasures A poet has 
rightly said that when the caravan gets tired of travelling 
for the whole night, tell the people that the dawn is at 
hand and that they would get the needed respite during 
the day. 

“A similar story 1s told about Bishr Hafi' who was 
going somewhere along with a companion The friend of 
Bishr Hafi got thirsty and he asked Bishr to wait a bit 
so that he could get water froma well SBishr, however, 


antrean liam ta wart ft] thaw rvraarhan tha navt well. and 
A484 Vwi A£G4458 LIF TT GA Clik Lucy SWEATS 6G OE OT ee OS 


then to the next one After they had covered a consider- 
able distance, Bishr told bis friend that the Ife in this 
terrestrial world 1s also a Journey which can be completed 
in that manner. The truth is that whoever 1s aware of the 
fact alluded to by Bishr, will console his self, cheer 1¢ up 
when in distress and assure it of lessening the burden 50 
that it may bear the weight of its responsibilities with 
endurance A certain preceptor of the times past addressed 
his selfthus ‘O my self, 1fI check thee from thy fancies 
and attractions, 1t 1s only on account of my affection for 
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thee’ Another master and devine, Ba Yazid al-Bustam,' 
once said ‘I used to Jead my wailing self flooded with tears 
towards God, then it gradually got familar with the way 
and began to forge ahead cheerfully * It should thus be 
remembered that it 1s absolutely necessaiy to console and 
enliven the self so that 1t may bear its burden patiently *** 


At another place he writes 


“T have seen that when hounds pass by the side of wild 
dogs, the latter ba1k at them and try to chase them. The wild 
dogs are envious of the hounds because of their dog-belts 
and clothings, but the hounds do not pay any attention to 
them as 1f they do not belong to the same species The wild 
dogs aie fat and clumsy, and ate not (rustworthy, the 
hounds, on the othe: hand, ate lean, well-proportioned and 
quick They are also well-trained and trustworthy It is 
out of the fear or on account of the grattude to their 
master that they bring back the game to him_ I have 
drawn iwo conclusions from this compaiison First, the 
frame and appearance of a man has a beaung upon his 
morals Ifthe former has a fine: countenance, the latter 
would also be of a nice demeanour Secondly, nobody 
is envious towards one whom he does not consider his 
equal Likewise, a man who has been favoured by God with 
faith and wisdom bears no ill-will agaist those who lack 
these qualities even though the latte: might be moved by 
jealousy towards him In fact the faithful does not consider 
the faithless worthy of his attention, for, their spheres of 
hopes and aspirations are quite different one harbours a 
feeling of hostslity at another’s good in this world but the 
other aspires for success in the world-to-come There tsa 
world of difference between the two *” 


d 2614 H/874A D 


2 Sard al-Khatr, Vol I, pp 146-147 
3 Ihd Vol Ill, pp 639-640 
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Dialogue with the Self: 


Ibn al-Jawz: sometimes applies the method of tracing an 
incident to its source so as to discover the general principles 
underlying that phenomenon Once he prayed to God along with 
another saintly person The prayer was answered by God and this 
made him to think as to whose prayer had found favour with 
God Here ibn al-Jawzi analyses the mcident with the help of 
self-dialogue 

“Once I was confionted with a difficulty fo. which I 
had to invoke Divine blessings and succour Accordingly, I 
prayed to God along with anothei godly person I felt 
that my prayer was about to be answered by God but I 
thought that 1t was not on account of my beseechings but 
because of the prayer of that pious soul I said to myself 
IJ am aware of my own sins and weaknesses which should 
not apparently allow my players to be answered, but who 
knows that God did not really accede to my own entrea- 
ties? I felt that although the reverend man of God who 
prayed for me should be free of those vices which, I knew, 
I suffered fiom, still there was a difference between him 
and myself I had a sense of regret and self-reproach for 
my sins while he was chee:ful and enlivened And, 1t 18 
not unoften that broken-hearted penitence 15 more propt- 
tious on occasions like this 

“There 1s, howeve, another matter n which both of us 
stood on an equal footing None of us solicited the favour 
of God on the ground of our moral excellence Now, if 
in these circumstances, I owned my mistakes and humbly 
prayed to God ‘Take pity on me, Oh Lord, for I am 
empty-handed’, there was every likelhood of my suppli- 
cation having being granted Also, it 1s Just possible that 
the other person might have had an eye on his actions 
which would have caused hinderance m the acceptance of 


‘Therefore, O my Self, thou shouldst not make it 2n- 


sufferable for an already broken-hearted man like me I 
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am aware of my gunit, and I do also confess my sins, while, 
at the same tyme, I am aware of what I implore, and have 
a faith in the beneficence of my God to Whom I prefer my 
entreaties. God may bless that devoted soul :f he lacks this 
quality, but so far as T am concerned, the confession of my 
guilt 18 my most valuable possession.” 


words °* 


“F was once undecided about a matte: that was ime- 
proper and unbeconung under the Shar‘ak but my mind 
had brought forth certain arguments m its favour which 
apparentiv made x lock lawful to me. In truth, however, 
1t was nothing but specious reasoning because, as I later 
found out, af was man:festly abominable. However, [ 
addressed myself to God and rmplored Him to ward off this 
state of indecision 

“T also began the recitation of the Qur’an so as to set 
my mind at rest As i had to teach the commentary of the 
Chapter ‘joseph? I began my iecitanon from there I 
was so engrossed with the problem I had 1 mind that I did 
not pay much attention to what I was tcading, but I was 
taken aback when I recited the verse, He sard I seek: 
refuge im Allah! Lo? he ws my tod, wha hath treated me honour- 
ably* TI felt as if this verse had been revealed for me I 
said to mvsell. Didst thou follow it? Joseph was free, he 
was wrongfully made a slave and sold to Potiphai Joseph 
felt so grateful to Pouphar that he called him his lord, 
although neither Joseph was a slave nor Potiphay a master 
The chief reason for this gratefulness of Joseph to Potiphat 
was that the latte: had treated him honourably ‘Now 


think of thy own self a 1 said ta myself “Thou art really 


slave of a Master who has been a benefactor ever since thy 


} 
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birth Nobody knows how many times he has over-looked 
thy mistakes Dost thou remember how He provided thy 
needs? It was by His giace that thou acquired knowledge and 
earned thy living He guarded thee from every danger and 
guided thee to adopt the right course He saved thee from 
the hostility of thy enemies. He bestowed on thee a goodly 


apnearance arg well ae intellectual oft He enabled thee to 


ppearance as well as intellectual abled thee to 
master the sciences m a short duration although others could 
not acquire these over a much longer period He also 
Javoured thee with eloquence, intellect and memory, caused 
the people to show thee kindness and reverence, and made 
it easy for thee to procure thy livelihood without having to 
lie under an obligationto others It 1s not possible, m truth 
and reality, to thank Him for the innumerable favours He 
has bestowed on thee the good-looking countenance, well- 
proportioned limbs, worthy demeanour, refined taste, 
intellectual grit, disciimination to adopt the right path and 
to avoid lewdness, opportunity to acquire knowledge of the 
Traditions and to act on it-—Vertly, of ye would count the bounty 


“of Allah ye cannot reckon 1f1 How many of thy enenmes laid 


snares for thee, but God saved thee, how they wanted to 
discredit thee, but He exalted thee, how many favours were 
granted to thee, but denied to others, how many people 
left this world broken-hearted, but thou were crowned with 
success. Dost thou not see that thou are in good health, 
have sound intellect and a wholesome faith, thy knowledge 
is abounding, thy aspirations are fulfilled and if thou art 
ever thwarted in any desire, God makes thee patient and 
forbearing till thou knowest that :t was really profitable that 
thy desire did not meet with success It would be smpossible 
to recount all the favours of God bestowed on thee, since; 
the unknown bounties invested by God on man are far in 
excess of those that he cancomprehend ‘Then, how didst 


thou consider 1t lawful to do something which was considered 
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unclean by God Almighty I seek refuge in Allah! Lo! He 
1s my lord, Who hath treated me honourably Lo! wrong-doers never 
prosper *”! 
Ibn al-Jawzi narrates another personal experience of the 
same nature 
“Once I acted on a legal opinion which was upheld by 
certain schools of jurisprudence but rejected by others. 
However, I felt an uneasiness as if I had committed a 
sacnlege which was ¢.' »1ng me spiritual contraction and a 
drift towa.ds unorthudoxy With a deepening sense of 
bereavement and sullenness, I realised as if my own Self was 
asking me ‘You didn’t act against the advice of the 
jurists Why 1s then this feeling of privation” I replied 
‘O my insinuating Self, I have two answers to thy question. 
First, thou turned aside from the teachings of thy own 
Juristic school If thou had been asked to pronounce a 
legal opinion on this question, thou wouldst not have 
advised it thus’ ‘I won’t have acted on 1t’, interjected 
the Self, ‘rf I had not considered it lawful.’ JI replied: 
‘No, thou wouldst not even advise others to act lkewise.’ 
‘And the second reason is,’ I added, ‘that thou shouldst 
be happy over the gloom experienced by thee, for had thou 
not been already favoured with the illumination thou 
wouldst not have had this feeling of bereavement.’ ‘But I 
dishke the gloom comimg over me,’ replied the Self 
“Then thou shouldst make up thy mind,’ said I, ‘to give 
up the disputed act Thou thinkest that it has been made 
lawful through consensus of opimon Stil thou shouldst 
decide to renounce it simply for the fear of God’ The 


Self was then saved of the spiritual contraction and gloomi- 
ness after it had acted likewnse.’? 


Biographical Studies : 


Ibn al-Jawzi was primarily a traditionist and jurist but he 


1 Sard al-Khaur, Vol Il, pp 283-285 
2 Sbd, Vol II,p 304 
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always emphasised the importance of the study of biographical 
accounts of the pious and saintly masieis of the olden times for 
the purpose of purification of soul and implanting a religious 
veal He has advised the scholais, jurists and traditionists in the 
Falbis-o-Jolis and the Satd al-hhatr to pursue this bianch of 


leainmg Speaking of his awn experience m this regard, he writes 
in the Sard al-Khattr 
“I feel that the study of Juristic sciences and ‘Traditions 
1s not sufficient to inst:] a tenderness of heart which enables 
it to atiract the divine grace The only way to acquire 
this faculty 1s to study the inspiring biographies of the 
masters who were pure of heat The knowledge pertain- 
ing to the lawful and unlawful matters does not produce 
the waimth and tende:ness of heart Thus 1s brought about 
by effective incidents narrated 1n the Traditions and the 
biographical accounts of the mentois of yore Those 
teachers of the olden times had tealiscd the true content of 
fath and lived up to it instead of simply acquiring a 
knowledge of 11 What I am recommending to you 15 my 
peisonal expeizence I have seen that the traditionists and 
their students geneially devote their entire attention to the 
chain of narrators and the canons framed fo: the 1eception 
or rejection of the Traditions Similarly, the Jurists are 
extizemcly fond of the science of dialectics for gaming 4 
victory over their opponents. How can these make One 
tender-hearted? Formerly the people used to visit the men 
of God to pattern thar behaviour after the example set by 
these pious souls instead of acquiring knowledge from them 
And, indeed, this is the end of knowledge Therefore, let 
it be understood very clearly that 1t 1s absolutely necessary 
for you to include the study of the biographies of the pious 
and reverend souls in your curriculum of the Law and the 


Traditions 


1 Sad al-Alaur, Vol II, pp 302-305, 
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Biographical Writings: 

Ibn al-Jawzi has accordingly written the biographies of a 
number of Jluminaries such has Hasan al-Basri, Caliph “Umar ibn 
CAbdul SAziz, Sufyan Thaurt', Ibrahim ibn Ad’ham,? Bishr Hafi’, 
Ahmad 1bn Hanbal, Ma‘rif Karkhi‘ and others’ In addition 
to these biographies, he has also written a compendium of reputed 
scholars, writers, saints, etc. m four volumes under the title of 
Sifat us-Safwah ‘This book 1s really a revised edition of the 
Filyatul Aultya by Abii Nua‘im Asbahain which was edited by 
Ibn al-Jawzi In revismg the book he has kept in view the 
principles of historical criticism and deleted the spurious accounts 
related by Abii Nua‘im. 


Study of History: 


Ibn al-Jawzi held the view that along with the study of 
religious sciences ike the Law and the Traditions, History should 
also be studied hy the students because the lack of knowledge in 
this branch of learning had led certain scholars to commit unpar- 
donable mistakes. He, therefore, advised that every student should 
have at least as much knowledge of history that he does not 
commit any grevious mstake. Writes he on the Sad al-Khattr : 

“A scholar-jurist must be conversant with all the rela- 
ted sciences A jurist has to have the knowledge of other 
sciences like History, Traditions, Lexicology, etc. on which 
he has very often to rely upon. I heard a junst saying 

t Sheikh Shibl: and Cadi Shuraik had once got together 
in a meeting. I wondered at the ignorance of the jurist 
who did not know that the two were not contemporaries. 
Another scholar once said im a lecture that since Cahph 
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alJawz: has made a mention of these books m Sard al-Khatir, (erde 
Vol I, pp 137, 134, 175, Vol II, p 363 and Vol III, pp 562, 604, and 
$06) Out of these the first two have been published 
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“Al: had bathed the dead boby of Fatima, their marriage did 
not terminate even after the death ofthe latter I thought, 
God may help this man, for he does not know that Caliph 
“Ah had married the mece of Fatuma, Umamah bint 
Zainab, after Fatzma had passed away How would it 
have been possible 1f their marriage had continued after 
the death of Fatima? I have seen similar grevious mistakes 
committed by al-Ghazah in the Iiya’ SUltim id-Din. I was 
surprised to see how he could mix up the incidents happen- 
ing at quite different trmes I have compiled all such 
errors of /yfi#? in one of my books Another scholar, Sheikh 
Abul Maal: al-Jawa’m: has mentioned another curious 
story in his book entitled Ash-Shamil, on the subject of Juris- 
prudence He writes that certain Batinites have related that 
Hallaj, Abti Said al-Janab: Qarmat: and Ibn al-Muqann‘a 
had conspired to overthrow the then government by 
creating dissatisfaction among the masses Each one of 
them undertook to raise insurrection ma certain country 
and in accordance with that agreement al-Jan&bi went to 
Ahs’a, Ibn al-Mugann‘a to Tarkistan and Halla) to 
Baghdad The two confidants of Halla), were, however, 
of the opinion that he would surely lose hus hfe because it 
was not possible to dupe the people of Baghdad If the 
narrator of this story only knew that Halla) was not a con- 
temporary of Ibn al-Muqann‘a, he would not have given 
credence to this story Mansiir had ordered the execution 

of Ibn al-Mugann‘a in 144A » while Abt Sa‘id al-Janabi 

Qarmati came to prominence 1n 286 a H and Hallay was 
lalled m 309.4 # Thus Qarmat: and Halla) were almost 
contemporaneous but Ibn al-Mugann‘a was born much 

earlier There 1s thus no question of the three meeting 

and conspiring together 

This would amply make 1t clear that every scholar 

should have a grounding im the sciences related to his own. 

It 18 discreditable for a traditiomst that he should not be 

able to give a legal opinion m any matte: simply because 
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he has been engrossed in the study of Traditions and has 
no time to pay attention to other branches of religious 
learning Simularly, 1t does not behovea jurist to be unable 
to explain the meammngs of any Tradition. I implore God 
that He may endow us with an ambition that may not 
allow us to put up with the least indolence.”? 


Historical Writings : 


Ibn al-Jawzi did not merely criticise the scholars for not being 
well versed m history, but he also wrote a comprehensive history 
of Islamic peoples from the inception of Islam till 574.4 H in ten 
volumes In this work entitled as al-Muntazam fi-Tartkh 1-Mulik 
wal-Umam Yon al- Jawzi first gives the year and then narrates the 
important incidents and events of that year along with the pre- 
eminent personages who died during the year, followed by an 
account of their achievements. This work of Ibn ajl-Jawz: thus 
combsnes chronicle with scientsfic history interwoven with a 
harmonious account of the notable personalities * 

Another historical work of smaller size by Ibn al-Jawzi 1s 
Talgth-o-Fuhtim-1-Ahl-tl-Athar Fi-“Aytin Al-Tarikh We-Sayar. This 


18a compendium of historical information which has also been 
published * 7 


Oratory of Ibn al-Jawzi: 


The chromeclers of has time agree thet Ibn al-Jawzi was a 
gifted crator who could draw large crowds In the Sard al-Khate 
he has mentioned his mternal struggle which once almost pievailed 
upon him to pay absolutely no attention to the rhetoric and the 
choice of words in his speeches as this could be construed as a 
show of oratory However, he gave up the :dea since on further 
\efleclion he came to the conclusion that eloquence was a 


L Sard al-Khatrr, Vol I21, pp 604-666 


2 The last five volumes of this book hay e been pubhshed by Datrat yl-Matinf, 
Hyderabad, Andhia Practeeh, India 


4 Pabhshed by Syed Muhammad Yusuf of Tonk, India 
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God given gift, a perfection and not a defection, which ought to be 
employed for the propagation of faith Similarly, Ibn al-Jawzz 
entertained a desire, more than once, to give up preaching and 
withdraw himself to a hfe of complete seclusion and meditation 
However, he won over his self to follow the right path by arguing 
the issue with st He ultimatcly decided that this was a suggestion 
hinted at by the Satan who did not Ithe to see thousands of per- 
sons Carried away by his eloquence towards the path of moral and 
spiritual reformation ‘The prophets of God were primarily 
preachers and they also associated with the people The self of 
the man being indolent and abhoring exertion wants to turn its 
back upon the world It 1s also tempted by the love of fame, 
honour and popularity which can easily be gamed through winning 
over the hearts of the people by retiring from the world Thus 
Ibn al-Jawz1 reasoned with his Self to counter the whisperings of 
the Satan who wanted him to abandon his mission of. preaching 
and inviting people towards the path of divine guidance Ibn al- 
Jawzi thus continued to press his intellectual gifts for more than 
half a century to the task of serving his people and reviyification 
of the faith 

Ibn al-Jawz: died on a Friday night in 597 a u = The enure 
population of Baghdad suspended its work to attend his funeral 
prayers which was held 1n the mosque of (Jam‘a) Mansiir It was 
a memorable day in the history of the metropolis, :mnumerable 
people were found sobbing for the departed teacher The anna- 
lyist reporis that quite a few imbhabitants of Baghdad spent 
their nights throughout the ensumg month of Ramadhan at his 
grave offering prayers and reciting the Qur’an for the peace of 
his soul 


CHAPTER % 


NUR UD.DIN ZANGI! 
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The Crusaders: 


The commonwealth of Islam was devoting its attention to the 
educational and intellectual pursuits, on the one hand, while 
Christendom was consolidating its maght to wipe off the entire 
Islamic world, on the other Europe had been nourshing an 
intense hatied for Islam ever since the Arabs had taken their arms 
to the eastern possessions of the Byzantine empire All the holy 
places of Chnstendom including the birth-place of Jesus Christ 
were unde: the Muslims This afforded, by itself, a sufficient 
cause to Europe fo breathing vengeance on Islam but the 
existence of powerful Islamic States and then continued mroads 
into the Christian counties did not give them the heait to covet 
the Muslim terittomes However, the downfall of the Selyukid 
empire and the unsettled conditions in Asia Minor and Syria 
towards the end ofthe fifth century as were in many iespects 
calculated to favo the success of Europe At the same time, the 
Christendom got a wande1ing preacher in the person of Peter the 
Flermit who distinguished himself by his fiery zeal and ability to 
carry away by his eloquence thousands of the poor Christians from 
one corner of Europe to anothe: Apart fiom these, numerous 
othe: factois, social and economic, contributed to surround the 
1eligious venture of the Crusadeis with a hallow of romance 
tainted with avarice, ambition and lust.? 

The first eastward march of the Crusadeis towaids Syria 
commenced in 490 ai; within two years the great cities of 


t. For detailed account of these reasons sre EBR, Vol VI, Art “€Ornsades.*? 
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Edessa and Antioch and many fortresses were captured and by 
492 au the Christians had regained possession of Jerusalem itself 
Withm a few years the greater part of Palestine and the coast of 
Syria, Tortosa, Acre, Tr:polis and Sidon fell mto the hands of the 
Crusaders ‘The Crusaders penetrated like a wedge between the 
old wood and the new”, says Stanley Lane-Poole, “and for a 
while seemed to cleave the trunk of Mohammedan emprre into 
splinters”! ‘The capture of Jerusalem threw the fanatica] horde 
of Crusaders into a frenzy which gave rein to their wildest 
passions a savagery which their own writers are ashamed to 
confess, and unable to deny Here is a graphic account of the 
massacre of Musiuns after the fall of Jerusalem 


that the horses of the crusaders who rode up to the mosque 
of Omar were knee-deep in the stream of blood Infants 
were seized by their feet and dashed against the walls or 
whirled over the battlements, while the Jews were all burnt 
alive in the synagogue ” 

“On the next day the horrors of that which had 
preceded it were deliberately repeated on a larger scale 
Tancred had given a guarantee of safety to 300 captives 
In spite of his indignant protest these were all brought out 
and lulled, and a massacre followed m which the bodies 
of men, women and children were hacked and hewn untl 
their fragments lay tossed together in heaps The work of 
slaughter ended, the streets of the city were washed by 
Saracen prisoners ’”” 

The fall of Jerusalem marks the beginning of the decline of 
Islamic power and the increasing strength of the Christian West 
which was successful 1n due course in establishing four Latin 
Kingdoms of Jerusalem, Edessa, Antioch and Tripol in the 
territory bordering the eastern end of the Mediterranean from 
the Euphrates to Egypt, exposing the enture world of Islam to the 


1 Saladmn,p 25 
2 EBR, Vol VI, p 627 
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danger of annilulation The ambition of the warriors of the Cross 
ran so high that Regmald of Chatillon once expressed the destre 
to cross over to Arabia with the fell design of sacking Mecca and 
Madina and taking the corpse of the blessed Prophet out of his 
grave!' Never after the rising of the Apostates following the 
death of the Prophet had Islam been exposed to such a grave 
danger. The existence oi Islam being at stake for the second treme 
in its history, xf had to take the field for a decisive battle with the 
Latin West. 

The opening decades of the sixth century A Hu. marked the 
dissension of the Isiamic East After the death of Malik Shah, the 
last great Selyukid ruler, civil war broke out among his successors 
and the empire split into many sepaiate principalities There was 
then no ruler who had the capacity to unify the forces of Islam in 
order to stand on the defensive against the increasing pressure 
from the north-west Stanley Lane-Poole has mghtly said that - 

“It was a time of uncertainty and hesitation—of 
amazed attendance upon the dymg struggles of a mighty 
empire; an interregnum of chaos until the new forces 
should have gathered their strength, in short, 1t was the 
precise moment when a successful invasion from Europe 
was possible ’ 


Atabek Imad ud-din Zangi: 


At this critical moment, when the despair of the Muslims was 
at its height, a lucky star rose in the eastern horizon. As xt had 
happened earher, Islam got a champion for its cause from an 
unexpected quarter, who appeared on the scene to save the situa- 
tion. Lane-Poole wnites. 

“It was but necessary to preach the Frhad~~the Holy 
War—and to show them a commande: whose courage and 
mulstary genius all must respect, and the Turkman chiefs 
and vassals would at once become a Church Mihtant with 


1. Seiadin,p 177 
2. férd.,p 25 
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whom the Crusaders would have very seriously to reckon. 
The leader was found in Imad-ed-din Zengy.”" 

“Imad ud-din Zangi was the son of one of the court cham- 
berlains of Malik Shah. Sultan Mahmitd conferred on him the 
government of Mosul along with the title of Arabek the Tutor of 
the Princes. After consolidating his power in Syria and Iraq, 
“Imad ud-din advanced against Edessa (Roha) which was one of 
the strongest fortresses held by the Crusaders, and formed the 
centre of their aggressive inroads into the neighbouring territories 
held by the Muslims. “Imad ud-din captured Edessa on the 
6th of Jamadi ul-Akhir, 539 a tu = -According to Arab historians 
it was the “‘conquest of conquests” for Edessa was regarded by the 
Christians as the “stoutest prop of the Latin Kingdom" The 
valley of the Euphratus was thus finally sa.ed from the maraudmg 
excursions Of the Crusaders Shortly after achieving this brilliant 
victory “Imad ud-din was assassinated by a slave on the 5th of 
Rab‘t ut-Tham, 54] a # Thus perished one of the greatest heroes 
of Islam who had opened the way for a counter-attack on behalf 
of Islam against the Crusaders. However, the task left incomplcte 
by the great Ata&beh was taken far ahead by his illustrious son 
al-Malik al-“Adil Nir ud-din Zangi 


Al-Malik al““Adil Nir ud-din Zangi: 


Nir ud-din Mahmid? was now the Sultan of Aleppo on 
whom devolved the responsibility of the champronsiup of Islam 
The constant aim of his efforts was the expulsion of the Lahn 
Christians from Syria and Palestine and to this object he remained 
faithfirl throughout his life. For him jrii#d with the Crusaders 
was the greatest act of piety crowned with the Drvine blessing 
In 559 a. n. Nor ud-din Zangi captured Hiri 4 stronghold 
of the Crusaders in the north after defeating the united armies of 
the Franks and the Greeks It is related that ten thousand 
Christians were slain in this battle and mnumerable Crusaders 


1. Saladiz,p 34. 
9 Known to the West as Noradinus 
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were taken prisoners along with the most of thei chieftains, 
such as Bohemond, Prince of Antioch, Raymond of the court of 
Tripoli, Joscelin ITI, and the Greek general, Duke of Calamar. 
Soon after 2t the fortress of Baniast (Czsarea Philippi) at the foot 
of Mount Herznon, fell before the arms of Nir ud-din, encircling 
the Crusaders from two sides The significance of this political 
change has been described thus by Lane-Poole 

“The possession of the Nile by Niir-ed-din’s general 
(Salah ud-din) placed the Kingdom of Jerusalem as it were 
in a cleft stick, squeezed on both sides by armies controlled 
by the same power The harbours of Demietta and Ale- 
xandria gave the Moslems the command of a fleet, and 
enabled them to cut off the commumications of the Crusa-~ 
ders with Europe, stop the annual pilgrim ships and sieze 
their supplies.’”” 

Niir ud-din had thus practically outmanoeuvered the Crusa- 
ders in Palestine but his greatest ambitucn was to drive them out 
of Jerusalem This was, however, to be accomplished by Salah 
ud-din but its foundation was laid by the departing sovereign, 
Niir ud-din, who died in 5694 4., in hus fifty-sixth year, of a 
disease of quinsy The news of the death of Nur ud-din, writes 
Lane-Poole, “fell lke a thunderbolt among the Saracens ” 


Character of Nir ud-din : 


Muslim historians descisbe Nii ud-din as a chivalrous, just 
ind generous ruler, most tender-hearted, pious and high-minded, 
and a fearless warrior ready to” expose himself in the front of 
every battle True to his name ‘Mahmiid’ he was acclaimed as 
one of the best of the kings, as the historians tell us, he was more 
capable and enlightened than his predecessors 

Ibn al-Jawzi who was a contemporary of 
of him in al-Muntazam: 


“Nor ud-din marched upon the enemy at the frontiers 
of his realm and succeeded in regaming more than 50 towns 


| Saladim, p 84 and Al-Kml, Vol. XY, p 124, 
2 Saladm,p 103 
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from the infidels. He led a hfe better than most of the 
kings and sultans Peace and tranquillity reigned in his 
kingdom There ss, in fact, a lot to be said 1n huis praise 
He always considered himself as a subo: dinate of the Caliph 
at Baghdad Before he died he abohshed all oppressive 
and silegal imposts within his territories He was extremely 
s:mple in his habits and Joved the pious and scholars.” 

Another historian, Ibn Khailikin, who 1s known for his objec 
live assessment of the characters and events says 

“He was a just and pious king, always eage: to follow 
the observances prescribed by the Shan‘ak and a generous 
patron of scholais in whom he took great interest He was 
distinguished foi his keen desue to take part im the jehid, 
he spent his income on the pious foundations and welfare of 
the poor, and had set up educational institutions in all the 
principal cities of Syria It is difficult to enumerate all of 
his qualities or the monuments by way of public works left 
by him ’” 

Ibn al-Athir, the reputed historian and author of the Tarikh 
al-Kamel, writes 

‘‘T have studied the careers of the rulers of the past but 
excepting the first four Caliphs and ‘Umar ibn ‘Abdul 
“Aziz there has been no prince so liberal and pious, law- 
abiding and just (as Nir ud-din).’* 

Ibn al-Athir’s testimony carries a special weight because he 
was in his fourteenth year when Nii ud-din died. He writes 
about the character and disposition of Nir ud-din as follows 

‘le met his personal expenses from the property he 
had acquired out of the proceeds of his own share m the 
booty taken in war He had set apart three shops situated 
in Hams which fetched an annual rent of 20 Dinars for 
meeting his household expenses Once, when his wife 


1 <Al-Muntazam, Vol X, pp 248-249 
2 Ibn-Khallikin, Vol IV, p. 272 
$ Al-Kaml, Vol IX, p 168 
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complained to him that the income from the shops was 
insufficient; he dryly replied ‘I have nothing more to give 
you Whatever else you see, J hold 1n sacred trust for the 
Muslims and I am no more than their trustee. I would not 
like to be consigned to Hell for your sake by spending 
anything on ourselves out of the public funds.’ 

“Ee used to devote a greater part of his time after the 
nightfall in prayers. Belonging to the Hanafite school, he 
had studied jumsprudence and the Traditions but the 
narrow dogmatism was entirely foreign to his character 

“Se was distinguished for his remarkable love for 
justice which could be seen, for example, mn the fact that 
he had abolished all customs, dues and tithes throughout 
his vast kingdom comprising Egypt, Syria and Mosul He 
was always eager to observe, in exact details, the disciplines 
and injunctions of the Sheari“ak Once he was summoned 
to appear before a court He sent the word to the Cadi 
that no preferentzal treatment should be accorded to 
him when he appeared before the court as a defendant. 
Although he won the case against the plaintiff, he gave up 
his claim mm favour of his opponent saying ‘I had already 
decided to do so, but I thought that perhaps my vanity 
wanted me to avoid attending the court of law ‘I, there- 
fore, decided to appear before the court and now I give up 
what has now been decided 1n my favour’ He had set up 
@ special tribunal known as Dar-ui-“Adi (House of Justice) 
where he along with a Cadh, personally heard the cases ta 

check arbitrariness on the part of high officials, princes, etc. 

“On the battle-field he earned the admiration of 
everyone by his personal bravery He always took two 
bows and quivers to the battle-field. Once somebody said 
to him: ‘For God’s sake, don’t expose to danger your 
own self as well as Islam.’ ‘Who 3s Mahmiid’, retorted 
Ntr ud-din, ‘that you speak thus of him? Who defended 
the country and Islam before me? Verily, there is no 
defender save Allah,’ 
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“Fie held the scholars in high esteem and always stood 
up to receive them. He took keen interest 1n their affairs 
and p&atronised them with generous gifts but despite his 
humility and simplicity, he had such a commanding per- 
sonality that the people wete seized with fright m his pre- 
sence The fact 1s that it 1s not possible to relate al] his 
qualities in the Jimited compass of this book * 


Unflinching Faith : 


Niir ud-din had set his heart on the expulsion of the Cru- 
saders from the holy land. He had also an unfisnching faith m 
his mission and a firm conviction that he would ultimately succeed 
in his endeavour 

Niir ud-din had to suffer a defeat at Hisn al-Akrad in 558 4 #, 
when he was taken unawares by the Christians* Soon there- 
after he was making camp neat Hams, a few miles from the 
enemy encampment Some of his well-wishers counselled Nir 
ud-din that 1t was not advisable to remain so near the enemy 
after suffermg a defeat. Nur ud-din, however, bade them to 
keep quiet and said “I won't care for the enemy 1f I had only a 
thousand horses with me. By God, J would not go under a rool 
till I have taken revenge from the enemy.” Even after the 
defeat Nir ud-din continued with his generous grants to the 
learned, the poo1 and godly peisons When it was suggested to 
him that the amount earmarked fo charitable purposes might be 
diverted for strengthening the fo1ces at that critical juncture, 
Nur ud-din replied angrily ‘But I hope the succour of God 
only on account of their benedictions and prayers The Holy 
Prophet has said that Allah causes sustenance and His help to come 
down on earth only for the sake of the poor and the oppressed 
How can I desist from helping those who fight for me when I am 
fast asleep And Jo! they never muss their targets ,¥et, you want 
me to help those who fight only when they see me in their midst 


1 <AlbLKamil, Vol XI, pp 163-164 
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on the battle-field, and they often succeed or fail in their endeav- 
ours. The poor have a right to derive benefit from the public 
revenues and so how can I ask them to forgo what 1s due to 
them ?"" 

Nir ud-din made preparations to avenge his defeat he distrni- 
buted large sums to his followers, sent letters to all the chiefs and 
governors for sending fresh levies , and, at the same time, requested 
the pious and devoted to pray for his success Hus efforts created 
a new upsurge throughout his vast dominion to fight the Crusaders 
for the defence of Islam Nir ud-din met the united armies of 
the Franks and the Greeks, and m one of the severest battles which 
took place under the walls of Harum, he achieved a splendid victory 
over his foes which gave him control over Hanm and a few other 
fortresses * 

The unfilmching faith of Niir ud-din can well be imagined by 
an incident reported by the historians While he wes laying a seige to 
Banas (Caesarea Philippi), his brother, Nusrat ud-din lost an eye 
Ntir ud-din, orf meeting his brother, said “If you only knew the 


divine reward for losing you: eye, you would ardently desire to lose 
the other one too ’* 


Salah udedin Ayyahi: 


Salah ud-din was, in truth and reality, a standmg muracle of 


the Prophet of Islam and a manifest sign of the truthfulness and 
authenticity of his message. 


Al-Kiml Vol X1,p 119 
itd , Vol XI, pp 122-193 
Iotd , Vol XI,p 123 


Salah ud-din Ayyiibt was not a descendant of Aba Ayytb Ansari, the 


famous companton of the Prophet Salah ud-din called himself Ayytibs 
after the name of lus father, Ayyib 


- 62 BD ee 


who was a Kurd belonging to eastern 
\earbayan It scems that ius grandfather had m igrated to Baghdad with 


his two sons Ayyil Nayn: ud din and Sherkoh Asad ud-din and thereafter 


settled in Takrait where he died Ayvtib and Sherkoh entered into state 
service under Muyalud ud-din Bahiroz, the police chief under Sultan Mas‘tid 

Ayytib Nam ud-lin later got an employment under “Amad ud-den Zangi 
who made him the custodian of a castle in Balbek 
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Salah ud-din was brought up Izke other Kurd youths of mode- 
rate means,’ studying the coventional sciences and the art of warfare 
Nobody could have predicted before Salah ud-din captured Egypt 
and confronted the Crusaders, that this young man would one day 
emerge as the conqueror of Jerusalem and a great Defender of the 
Faith, and that he would achieve such an eminence as to be looked 
upon by posterity as a brilliant example for his ardent zeal and 
courage 1n fighting the infidels, or, for his sterling virtues which 
could rightly be envied even by the most pious and pure 1n_ heart 
Describing the youthful days of Salah ud-din, Lane-Poole says 
“As the favoured governor’s son, he naturally enjoyed a 
privileged position, but, far from exhibiting-any symptoms of 
future greatness, he was evidently a shining example of that 
tranquil virtue which shuns ‘the last infirmity of the noble 
minds’ "2 
God had, however, destined him to become the most renowned 
leader of his me, and when God wills a thing He provides the 
means therefor ‘ His master Nur ud-din ordered him to proceed 
to Egypt Cad: Baha’ ud-din ibn Shaddid, a trusted councilor of 
Salah ud-din, writes that the latter had confessed 1t to him that he 
had gone to Egypt dragged against his wall, like one driven to his 
death It was the fulfilment of what the Qur’4n says Sut t may 
happen that ye hate a thing which 1s gaod for you, and tt may happen that 
ye love a thing wiach ws bad for yau* 


Transformation of his life : 


Sahab ud-din was, however, completely a changed man after 
assuming power in Egypt Conviction dawned upon him that God 
had to take some work from him which would be thwarted by the 
pursuits of pleasure 

Ibn Shaddad 1s on record that “no sooner did he assume 
the over-lordship of Egypt, the world and its pleasures lost all 


1 Salad p 72 

2. Ihd,p 72 
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significance in hus eyes. With a heart-felt sense of gratitude for the 
favour bestowed by God on him he gave up drinking, renounced 
the temptations of pleasure, and took to the hfe of sweat and toil 
which went on increasing with the passage of time”? Lane-Poole 

too has the same story to tell 

He says 
“On his side, Saladin began to order his life more 
rigorously Devout as he had always shewn himself, he 
became even more strict and austere He put aside the 
thought of pleasure and the love of ease, adopted a Spartan 
1ule, and set 1t as an example to his troops. He devoted all © 
his energies henceforth to one great object—to found a 
Moslem empire strong enough to drive the infidels out of 
the land ‘When God gave me the land of Egypt,’ said 
he, ‘I was sure that He meant Palestine for mealso’ It 
may well be that natural! selfish ambition quckened his zeal, 
but the result was the same. thenceforward his career was 
one long championship of Islam He had vowed himself to 
* the Holy War ’” 


Zeal for Jehad: 


The constant aim of his efforts was to fight n the way of God. 
Desembing the zeal of Salah ud-din for Feh@d, writes Ibn Shaddad - 
“Fired with the zeal to wage war against the Crusaders, 
Jehid was the most favourite topic of his discussion, he was 
always seen making hus dispositions for the strengthening of 
his forces, seekmg out men and materials for the same 
purpose and paying attention to anyone who spoke about 
these matters to him He had gladly abandoned for its 
sake his hearth and home, family and children, and betaken 
0 - life of the camp where a wind could uproot hus tent. 
ody encouraging hi i ly wi 
ig os a ging him in his ambitons could easily win 
L. Al-Newadw-t-Sultama, pp 32-33 
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“One could make a solemn affirmation that after he 
started the war against the Crusaders he never spent a single 
shell on anything save on the preparation for war and help- 
ing his men °” 

Ibn Shaddad continues 

“The Sultan appeared to be like a bereaved mother on 
the battle-field, who had been deprived of her only child by 
the cruel hands of Death He could be seen trotting on his 
horse from one end of the battle-field to another, exhorting 
the people to fight for the sake of Allah He would himself 
go round all the detachments, with tears m his eyes, askmg 
people to come forth for the aid of Islam °” 

The same wr ter describes how Salah ud-din spent lus days 
during the siege of Acre. 

“Excepting a sweet-drink for which his physician insis- 
ted, the Sultan did not take anything for the whole day ° 

“The royal physician told me that the Sultan had taken 
only 2 few morsels of food from Friday to Sunday as he was 
unable to pay attention to anything save the happenings on 
the battle-field ** 


Battle of Hittin: 


After a series of fights and forays a hotly-contested battle was 
fought in the neighbourhood of Tiberias beneath the hills of 
Hittin,’ on Saturday, the 24th of Rab: ul-Akhir, 583 au, which 
gave a death-blow to the power of the Crusaders The victory 
achieved by the Sultan has been described thus by Lane-Poole 

“The flower of chivalry was taken The king and hs 
brother, Regiald of Chatillon, Joscelm of Courtenay; 
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Humphrey of Toron, the Masters of the Temple and Hos- 
pital, and many other nobles were among the prisoners... . 
The rest of the chivalry of Palestine was under Moslem 
warders Of the rank and file, all who were alive were 
made prisoners A single Saracen was seen dragging some 
thirty Christians he had himself taken, tied together with a 
tent-rope. The dead lay m heaps, like stones upon stones, 
among broken crosses, severed hands and feet, whilst muti- 
lated heads strewed the ground hke a plentiful crop of 


“The field long bore the marks of the bloody fight 
where £30,000’ Christians were said to have fallen. A year 
afterwards the heaps of bleaching bones could be seen from 
afar, and the hills and valleys were strewn with the relics of 
the horrid orgies of wild beasts ’* 


Religious Ardour of the Sultan: 


The fateful fight at Hittin came to a close with an incident 
which 1s symptomatic of Sultan Salah ud-din’s fiery zeal for the 
religion ‘This is how Lane-Poole describes it . 

“Saladin camped on the field of battle. When his tent 
was pitched, he ordered the prisoners to be brought before 
lum. The King of Jerusalem and Reginald of Chatillon he 
received im his tent; he seated the Kmg near himself, and 
seeing his thirst, he gave him a cup of water iced in snow. 
Guy drank and passed the cup to the lord of Karak: but 
Saladin was visibly annoyed. ‘Tell the king,’ he said to 
the interpreter, ‘that it was he, not I, that gave that man 
drink’ The protection of ‘bread and salt? was not to 
baulk his vengeance. Then he rose and confronted Regi- 
nald, who was still standmmg: ‘Twice have I sworn to hill 
him; once when he sought to mvade the holy cities, and 


1. Saledin, p 2i4 
2. ltd ,p. 215 
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again when he took the caravan by treachery.’? Lo! I will 
avenge Mohammed upon thee" And he drew his sword 
and cut him down with his own hand, as he had swom 
The guard finished it and dragged the body out of the tent; 
and God sped his soul to Hell. 

“The King, trembl.ng at the sight, believed his own 
turn was now coming, but Saladin reassured him: ‘It is 
not the custom of kings to slay kings; but that man had 
transgressed ali bounds, so what happened, happened *** 


Ibn Shaddad’s <xersion of Rerinald of Chatilion’s execution 
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adds that Salah ud-din offered him the choice of Islam and on 
his refusal cut off his head ‘The Sultan said: “Lo! I avenge 
Muhammad, (peace and blessings of God be upon him) upon thee." * 


Conquest of Jerusalem: 


The victory at Hittin was but the prelude to the much coveted 
conquest of Jerusalem by Salah ud-din. The intense desire of 
Salah ud-din for regaining the holy city has been starkly depicted 
by Ibn Shaddad who says that “the Sultan was so keen for 
Jerusalem that the hills would have shrunk from bearing the 


burden he carried in his heart.”"* 
Orn Peidac the 97th af Rata 
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Prophet’s Ascension,> when he had led the congregational prayer of 


1 bn Shaddd adds that when the caravan of pilgrims was treacherously 

waylad by Reginald, some of his captives implored him to be merciful 

Reginald, however, arrogantly turned down their request szymng= “Ask 

your Prophet Muhammad to come to your rescue”. When Salzh ud-din 

heard of it he vowed that he would slay Reginald with his own hands, 

he got hold of him 

Saladin, pp 214-215 

Al-Nawadtr-t-Suliania, p 64 
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. The miraculous event of the journey of Holy Prophet to Heaven has been 
alluded to mm the Qurtin (XVII - 1) which nuns as follows: “Glorified be 
He who carried Hrs servant by mght from the Inviolable Place of Worship 
(Kataba) to the Far Distant Place of Worship (the Temple of Jerusalem) 
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“Tf the taking of Jerusalem were the only fact known 
about Saladin, it were enough to prove him the most 
chivalrous and great-hearted conqueror of his own, and 
perhaps of any, age *”’ 


The Third Crusade: 


The fall of Jerusalem and the terrible rout of the Crusaders 
at the battle of Hittin threw the whole of Christendom into a 
violent commotion Reinforcements from Europe poured forth 
into Palestine Almost all the principal sovereigns and emment 
generals of the then Christendom, such as, Frederick Barbarossa, 
the Emperor of Germany, Richard Cer de Lion, King of 
England, and Philip Augustus, King of France, Leopold of Austria, 
the Duke of Burgundy, the Count of Flande:s sallied forth with 
their armies against the lonely Sultan and his few chiefs and 
relataves who had to defend the hanour of Islam 


Negotiations of Peace : 


Both the parties which had been arrayed agaimst each other 

im a Sanguinary combat for five years at last got tired of the fruit~ 

less, harassing and decimating struggle. They came to an agree~ 
ment at Ramia in 588 a H which recognised Salah ud-din as the 
sovereign of the whole of Palestine leaving the principality of Acre 
m the hands of the Christians Thus ended the Third Crusade 
and with st the task entrusted to Salah ud-din by God Lane- 
Poole describes the ingioi1ous end of the Third Crusade in these 

words 

“The Holy Wa: was over, the five yeas’ contest 

ended Before the great victory at Hittin m July, 1187, 

not an inch of Palestine west of the Jordan was in the 
Moslems’ hands After the Peace of Ramla in September 

1192, the whole land was theirs, except a narrow Strip of 

coast from Tyre to Jaffa Saladin had no cause to be 
ashamed of the treaty. The Franks indeed retained most 


Saladin, pp 233-234 
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of what the Crusaders had won, but the result was con- 
temptible 1n relation to the cost At the Pope’s appeal, all 
Christendom had risen in arms The Emperor, the Kings 
of England, France, and Sicily, Leopold of Austria, the 
Duke of Burgundy, the Count of Tlanders, hundreds of 
famous barons and knights of all nations, had Joined y sth 
the King and Princes of Palestine and the indomitable 
brothers of the Temple and Hospital, in the effort to deliver 
the Holy City and restore the vanished kmgdom of Jervu- 
salem The Emperor was d2ad the Kings had gone back, 
many of their noblest followers lay buried in the Hol; 
Land , but Jerusalem was still the city of Saladin, and 1ts 
titular king reigned over a slender realm at Acre 

“All the strength of Christendom concentrated in the 
Third Crusade had not shaken Saladin’s power His 
soldiers may have murmured at their long months of hard 
and perilous service, year after year, but they never refused 
to come to his summons and lay down their hives m his 
cause His vassals 1n the distant valleys of the Tigris ma‘ 
have groaned at his constant requirements, but the} 
brought their retamers loyall, to his colours, and at the 
last pitched battle, at Arsuf, it was the div1sion of Mosil that 
most distinguished :tself for ,alour Throughout these 
tollsome compaigns Saladin could always count on the 
support of the levies from Egypt and Mesopotamia, as well 
as from northern and cemral Syna; Kurds Turhmans, 
Arabs, and Egyptians, they were all Moslems and hus ser 
vants when he called In spite of their differences of race- 
their national jealousies, and tribal pride, he had hept them 
together as one host—not without difficulty and twice oF 
thrice a critical waver But, the shrinking at Jaffa not 
withstanding, they were still a umited army under his 
orders in the autumn of 1192, as they had been when he 
first led them ‘on the Path of God’ m 1187. Not a pro 
vince had fallen away, not a chief or vassal had rebelled, 
though the calls upon their loyalty and endurance were 
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the earlier prophets in Jerusalem, the Sultan entered the city 
Ibn Shaddad has given a graphic account of this memorable 
day He writes 
“Tt was the victory of victories A large crowd consust- 
mg of scholars and the nobles, traders and the laity had 
gathered on ths joyous occasion A number of people had 
come from the coastal lands on getting the news of the 
Sultan’s victory, and so had come nearly all the notable 
theologians from Egypt and Syria to congratulate him on his 
victory Hardly any dignitary or any noteworthy personage 
of the empire was left behmd The joyful shouts of ‘God 
is Great’, and ‘There 1s no god but God’ rent the skies 
After rminety years Fnday prayer was agam held in 
Jerusalem The Gross that glsttered on the Dome of the 
Rock was pulled down An undescritbable event as it was, 
the blessmgs and the succour of God were to be witnessed 
every-where on the day ”” 
A costly pulpit which had been desgned under the orders of 


Nii ud-din Zang: twenty years ago was brought from Aleppo and 
erected in the Dome of the Rock * 


Benevaience of Salah ud-din 


The forbearance, humanity and magnanumity of Salah ud-din 
on this occasion was m stnkmg contrast with the brutality of his 
Christian foes The Christian biographer of Salah ud-dm, Lane- 
Poole, acknowledges that the Sultan’s kindness of heart had con- 
quered his desre for revenge He writes. 

“Never did Saladin show lumself greater than durmg 
this memorable surrender His guards, commanded by 


| Our tokens'” ‘The Prophet was brought by the angel Gabrial to the 
Temple of Jerusalem where he offered the prayers, leading a congregation 
of all the prophets who had come before him. Thereafter, he was taken to 
| the Fleasen to be presented before God Almighty 
1 Al-Newadir-t-Sultama, p 66 
22 Nol Fide? Vol 117 nv 
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responsible emits, kept oder in every street, and prevented 
violence and insult, msomuch that no ill-usage of the 
Christians was ever heard of Every cait was in his hands, 
and a trustee Loid was set over David’s gate to receive the 
lansoms as each citizen came forth ** 

Then, after describing how the people left m the holy city 
were 1ansomed and how al-Mahk al-‘Adil, the brother of the 
Sultan, the Patriarch and Bahan of Ibelin, were each allowed to set 
free a thousand slaves given by Salah ud-din, Lane-Poole wnites 

“Then said Saladin to his officers ‘My bicther has 
made his alms, tnd the Patnarch and Balian have made 
theirs, now I would fain make mme’ And he ordered 
his Guards to proclaim throughout the streets of Jerusalem 
that all the old people who could not pay were free to go 
forth And they came forth fiom the postern of St Lazarus, 
and them gomg lasted from the 11sing of the sun until 
night fell Such was the charity which Saladin did, of 
poor people without number ””* 

‘Thus did the Saracens show metcy to the fallen city 
One recalls the savage conquest by the first Crusaders in 
1099, when Godfrey and Tancred rode through streets 
choked with the dead and dying, when defenceless Moslems 
we1e to1tured, burnt, and shot down m cold blood on the 
towers and 10of of the Temple, when the blood of wanton 
massacre defiled the honour of Christendom and stained 
the scene where once the gospel of Jove and mercy had 
been preached ‘Blessed are the merciful, for they shall 
obtain mercy’ was a forgotten beatitude when the Chris 
tians made shambles of the Holy City Fo:tunate were the 
merciless, for they obtamed mercy at the hands of the 
Moslem Sultan 
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And *t 1s the crown of justice, and the glory 


Where tt may kill with reght, to save with prly 


1 Saladsr, p 230 
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defray his burial expenses and it had to be met by obtaining a loan 
in his name, while the shroud was provided by his minister and 
amanuensis, Gadi Fadhil 


The Saintly Sultan 


In regard to the character and disposition of Salah ud-din, 
Ibn Shaddad has left the following record . 


. 


“In faith and practice the Sultan was a devout 
Musalman, ever conforming to the tenets of the orthodox 
school of faith He was regular im the performance of 
religious observances Once he told me. ‘I have not per- 
formed a single congregational prayer alone for the past 
several years” Even during his illness he would send for the 
Imim and force himself to perform the prayer behind him 
Assiduous mn offermg the prayers founded on the practice of 
the Propnet, he also performed the voluntary prayers during 
the night Ifhe could not somehow offe: these superero- 
gatory prayers during the night, he made up fo: these before 
the dawn prayers as allowed by the Shafe‘ite school I 
have seen him standing behind the Jma@m during his last 
iulness and except for the three days when he had fallen into 
a stupor, he never missed his prayers The pooi-due 
could never become incumbent upon him since he never 
possessed, throughout his Ife, property of such estate and 
effects as was necessary to make him hable to pay that tax 
Boundless in generosity, he gave away whatever he possessed 
to the poor and needy, and, at the time of his death, no 
more than forty-seven dirhams of silver and one of gold 
were found in his possession He left no other property or 

goods 

“He always kept the fast during the month of Ramadhan 
He had had to omit the fast once which he got noted down 
by Cad: Fadbil Before his last 1!Iness he scrupulously made 
up for this involuntary omussion against the advice of his 
physician. ‘I do not know when death will overtake me,’ 
said he; and, true to his words. he gave up the ghost soon 
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after the repayment of that omission The Sultan 
ardently desired to accomplish the pilgrimage to Mecca but 
he could never get tme to fulfil] hisdesire During the year 
he died he had an intense desire to set-out for the pilgrimage 
but he could not somehow leave for 1t 
“He delighted in hearing the Quran recited to him 
and it was not unoften that he listened three or four chapters 
of the Holy Scripture from the battlement guards whom he 
sometimes visited during the night He listened the Quran 
with all his heart and soul till tears trickled down his cheeks 
He had also a fancy for listening to the sacred Traditions 
He would ask everybody present to stt down and I:sten 
calmly wlhule the Traditions were 1ead outto him = If any 
reputed Traditionist visited the town, he would himself go 
to attend his lecture, sometimes he would himself relate a 
Tradition, his eyes brimming with tears He would some- 
umes pause on the field of battle, between approaching 
armies, to listen the Traditions :ead out to him He held 
the tenets of faith su reverently that :t was on his command 
that a heretical mystic, es-Suhrawaidy, was got executed by 
his son al-Mal:k al-Zahu 
“The Sultan had an unflinching trust and confidence in 
the beneficence of Allah He used to turn with his heart 
and soul towards God in the moments of difficulty Once 
Sultan was present within Jerusalem which then lay almost 
helpless before the besieging Cittsaders The Sultan had, 
however, 1efused ou request to leave the city It wasa 
cold wintry night before Fiiday when J was alone with the 
Sultan, we spent the whole night m prayers and supplica- 
tion T2equested the Sultan, late after mid-night to take a 
hitle rest but he :eplied ‘I think you want to sleep Go 
and takea nap’ After a short while when I went to him 
for dawn pravers, which we more often performed together, 
I found him washmg his hands ‘I didn’t sicep at all, 
said he After the prayer was over, I said, ‘I have had an 
idea which may be of benefit to us. You should address 
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enough to try the firmest faith and tax the strength of 
mants The brief defection, quickly pardoned, of a young 
prince of his own blood m Mesopotamia only emphasises, 
by its 1solation, Saladin’s compelling influence over his 
subjects When the trials and sufferings of th2 five years’ 
war were over, he still reigned unchallenged from the 
mountains of Kurdistan to the Libyan desert, and far 
beyond these borders the king of Georgia, the Catholicos of 
Armenia, the Sultan of Konia, the Emperor of Constanti- 
nople, were eager to cali him friend and ally . 

“To such allies he owed nothing’ they came not to aid 
but to congratulate The struggle was waged by Saladm 
alone Except at the last, when his brother came promr- 
nently to the front, one cannot point to a single general or 
counsellor who can be said to have led, much less dominated, 
the Sultan A council of war undoubtedly guided his 
military decisions, and sometimes overruled his bette: 
judgement, as before Tyre and Acre, but in that council 1t is 
impossible to single out a special voice that weighed more 
than another in influencing hus mind Brother, sons, 
nephews, old comrades, new vassals, shrewd Kady, cautious 
secretary, fanatical preacher, —all had their share m the 
‘general verdict, all helped their Maste1 loyally according to 
their ability, but not a man of them ever forgot who was 
the Master In all that anxious, laborious, critical time, 


one mind, one will was supreme, the mind and the will 
of Saladm ”" 


Death of Salah ud-din 


On Wednesday, the 27th of Safar, 589 ax died Salah ud-din, 
the faithful ally of Islam, after working his way up te the summit 
of his ambition, m the fifty-seventh year of his age 2. Thus describes 


1 Salad:n, pp 358-360 
2 Abul Fida?, Vol ITI, p 90 
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Ibn Shaddad the last days of Sultan Salah ud-din- 


“It was in the night of the 27th of Safar, and the 
twelfth day since he fell 11], that the Sultan’s ness took a 
serious turn He had become too weak by then Sheikh 
Abii Ja‘far, a pious and samtly person, was requested to stay 
within the castle during the night so that if the Sultan were 
to breathe his last, he might be avanlable for recitation of 
the Qur7Hn at the last moment It appeared as if the time 
of Sultan’s eternal rest was drawing near Shekh Abt 
Ja‘far was sitting by his bed-side, reciting the Holy Quan 
while the Sultan lay unconscious fo: the last three days, 
regaining his consciousness only for bnef intervals :m- 
between ‘When Sheihh Abt Ja‘far recited the verse He 
2s Allah than Whoin ihere ts no other God, the Knower of Inctstble 
and the Visible! the Sultan opened his eyes and smiled , his 
face hghted up and he said jovfully, ‘Verily, this 1s correct ’ 
No sooner had he uttered these words that his soul departed 
It was before dawn on Wednesday. the 27th of Safar when 
the Sultan passed away The day of his death was, for the 
Musalmans, a muisfoitune such as thev had never suffered 
since they were deprived of the first fou. Cahphs Thi ifort, 
the cit, and the entire world appeared to be lamenting over 
Ins death Whenever I was told carhe: that sometimes 
people longed fo: offering then own Ives for others, I 
thought it was just a figurative expression, but, I learnt, on 
the day the Sultan died, that 1t could really happenso | 
was one of those who would have then gladly parted with 
then lives if there had been the slightest possibility of saving 
the life of the Sultan by our sacrifice *** 


Ibn Shaddad wiites that the Sultan left nothing except one 


dinar and forty-seven duhams when he died, nothing else did he 
leave by way of houses, or goods, or villages, or gardens, or any per- 
sonal property® He had not left even as much that could suffice to 


I. 
2 
3 
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would have given away the fast shell! The Sultan once cyni- 
cally remarked that there were certain people for whom money 
and dust were alike “TI know,’ says Ibn Shaddad, “that he was 
indirectly refer1ing to his own views in this 1egard ** 

The Sultan neve: allowed his visitor, even if he was a pagan, 
to leave him without a gilt or some mark of iecogmition.® The 
ruler of Saida once paid a visit to the Suitan whom he welcomed 
with open arms The Sultan not only entertained him but also 
explained the tenets of Islam tohim He regularly sent 1ce and 
fruits to Richard, his greatest foe, durmg the illness of the 
latter * 

He was of so noble disposition and kind of heart that he 
could not see anyone m distiess without being moved Once an 
old Christian woman came to him seeking he: baby The old 
woman, screaming and in flood of tears, told the Sultan that het 
baby had been taken away fiom her tent by the dacoits She had 
been told, the woman said, that only he could h-lp her to get her 
child back Touched by he: lamentation the Salian broke mto 
tears and ashed his men to find ont fiom the slave market whee 
her baby was After a short while her baby was hought back 
and the woman depaited praying for the welfare of the Sultan 5 

fbn Shaddad ielates that the Sultan was very kind to the 
oiphans Whenever he found such a child he entiusted him to 
someone or himself made arrangements for his up-bringing Simi- 
larly he was always griefstriken (o see the aged and infirm whom 
he considered to be his special charge * 


Courage and Fortitude 


Dung the siege of Acre, tells Ibn Shaddad, the Sultan had 
heen overtaken hy a pamfal liness which made it difficult for him 


Al-New?dw-1-Suliawa p 33 
lod spp 13-14 

faid,p 24 

Saladin, p 355 
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yourself to God Almighty and beseech Him foi help” He 
asked, ‘What should I do for that ” ‘Today ‘t1s Friday,’ 
said I, "You should take bath before leaving for the “Aqsa 
Mosque and also make some offerings secretly by way of 
charity When you reach the mosque, offer a special prayer 
of two rak“ais between the Call and congregational prayers, 
at the place where the Prophet had offered prayers during 
the Ascension I have read in a Tradition that the supph- 
cations made at that time are favoured with acceptance 
You should the:eafter beseech God thus O my Lord, 
having lost all resources, I turn to Thee for help [ now 
submit to Thee, for, Thou alone can help Thy faith to 
attain success at this critical juncture I hope that God 
shaJ] accept you supplications* The Sultan did hkewise 
I was by his side when I saw his head touching the ground 
in prostiation and tears trickling down his beard on the 
prayei carpet [ did not hear what was he beseeching unto 
the Lord but I witnessed the signs of his praye: being 
answered before the day was ove: Dussensions overtook the 
enemy camp from where we got heaitening news for the 
next few days, ull they broke their camp for Ramla by 
Monday morning.””! 


Character of Salah ud-din 


A devout Muslim as he was, the dominant notes of his 


character were an acute sense of justice, charitableness, tender- 
heartedness. nNatience and couratecusness 
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Thn Shaddad wuites that he held courts twice a week on each 
Mondav and Tuesday, which were attended by the chiefs of. 
state, scholais, jurists and Cadis. Great and small, everyone 
found the door open He used to read all the petitions and 
himself sign the orders dictated by him He never allowed 
anyone to leave him without meeting his requirement. At the 
same time he also kept himself busy in the recollection of God. 
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If anybody had any complaint to make, he would histen to 
him patiently and give his Judgment Once a man lodged a 
complaint against Taqi ud-din, the Sultan’s nephew, who was 
Immediately summoned to the court for answering the charges 
On another occasion a man brought a suit against the Sultan 
himself who immediately made necessary investigations Although 


the claim of the person presenting the suit was not established, the 
Sultan gianted him a robe of honow: and a handsome grant 
before allowing him to leave the court 

Kind and noble of heart, Salah ud-din was full of gentleness, 
patience and tenderness, and could never tolerate any injustice 


He always overlooked the mistakes of his associates and servants; 


f anything yunnlencant was hoard by him. ho never allowed hic 
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annoyance to be betrayed to the person concerned Salah ud-din 
once ashed for wate: which was somehow not procued for him 
He reminded five times for 1t and then said “I am dying of 
thirst ”’ He drank the water which was brought thereafter without 
saying anythnmg more’ Another time when he wanted to take 
bath after a prolonged ulness, he found the water too hot He 
asked for some cold water to be bioughtin The servant twice 
splashed the Sultan with cold water which caused him unplea- 
santness owing to his weakness but he simply said to the servant, 
“Tell me, 1f you want to get 11d of me ” ‘The servant apologised 


and the Sultan mstantly forgave him. Ibn Shaddid has — 


a number of other incidents cx ibnting Sa alah ude-edin'’s cha ana 
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goodness of heart 

So generous and open-handed was he that sometimes he gave 
away the provinces conquered by him After he had conquered 
Amad, one of his geneials Qurrah Arslan expressed a desire for 
the city and the Sultan granted it to him? Sometimes he sold 
even his personal estates and effects for presenting a gift to hus 
visitor The treasurers of the Sultan always used to keep @ 
secret balance for the emergencies, for, left to himself, the Sultan 

Al- Nawadtret-Sulianta, p 9) 
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m372 An A man who was found in possession of the 
Miwatta' of Imam Mahk was punished. 

“In 393 a wm thirteen persons were punished for per- 
forming Salat ul-Zuha. Two vegetables, that is, water-cress 
and marsh-mellow were prohibited m 395 A. n. because 
Cahph Muawzyah and Ayeshah (the wife of the Prophet) 
were reported to have been fond of these. Durimg the 
same year, curses and imprecations (upon the first three 
Caliphs and the Ummayyads), were o.dered to be displayed. 
prominently on the walls of all mosques, shrines and other 
public buildings. Wine was made lawful m 411 a H. by 
the Fatumide Cahph al-Zahir l? Ayzaz Din-Ilah. On the 
one hand, tumultuous scenes of extravagant Inxury, debau- 
chery and drunkenness had become a common sight ; on the 
other, famme and disease were working havoc among the 
lesser folk During this period of the cruelest suffermg 
people used to gather round the Royal castle and cry 
‘Hunger, Hunger’. The callous indifference of the rulers, 
at last, gave mse to pillage and plunder. 

“In 424 a nu when the her-apparent to the Fatimide 
throne, who was then only four years of age, drove through 
the well-decorated bazars of the Capital, people prostrated 
themselves before him 

“It had become almost a rule among the Fatimides to 
raise the children of tender age to the throne of Caliphate 
Mustansir b’Illah was of only seven years when he ascended 
the throne, Amir b’ Ahkam-Iligh of five years, one month 
and a few days, Alfayez b’Nasr-[llah of five years and “Azid ]’ 
Din-Iilah of 11 years at the time of their being vested 
with the office of Caliphate.’ 

Rise of Salah ud-din to power in Egypt marks the beginning 


TLL 


of an era when Shia‘ite creed began to vanish with the restoration 


1 A collection of Tradstions by Imam Mahk :bn Anas, the founder of one of 
the four juristie schools of Sunnis 


2 Al-Magrict, Abbreviated from pp 352-359 
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of the spiritual authoity of the orthodox Islam Schools were 
established m numerous places for the instruction of the masses 
Gradually all traces of heretical beliefs and practices which had 
been adopted by the people during the Fatsmide rule of about 
three hundied yeais were effaced fiom Egypt The annalist of 
Egypt, al-Maqrizi, writes 

“The Shi‘ah, Isma‘iliryah and Im amiyah ciecds became 
so extinct that they have left no trace in the whole of 
Egvpt *” 

The Fatumide tule 1n Egypt was indeed a scourge fo: Islam 
Duning the thiee hundied ycais of its supiemacy it continued 
to play a ciuel joke with the tenets and doctrines, performances 
and piactices enjomed by the Scrmpture and Tiaditions The 
orthodo. school! was loohed down upon and us followers were perse- 
cuted, while the dissenters, sceptics and non-confoi mists preaching 
icentiousness and jibertine conduct were elevated to the positions 
of powe: and authaiity Al-Maqdisi has summed up the achieve- 
ments of the Fatimide rule 1n these words. 

“Tt was an affliction that Islam had to cndure during 
the entue period of the “Obaidite (Fatumide) rule It began 
in 299 asx and came to an end in 567 Aun Shi‘ahs came 
to have a dominant position under them, oppressive imposts 
and taxes weie Jevied upon the people, the Shi‘ahs, parti- 
cularly those belonging to the Ismailtyah sect, had a corrupt- 
ing influence on the beliefs and faith of the simple and 
impressionable people belonging to the hilly tracts of Syrian 
border as also of Nusayris and Daiuziz tribes The 
Hashashim (0: the hashish-eaters) were also one of the 

he Isma‘ilte 'preachers were successful 
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among the above-mentioned tribes of the border ai eas owing 
to their 1gnorance and narvety, but they could not gam 
influence among other people It was during their reign 
that the Fianks captured many Muslim cities 1m Syria and 
northern Iraq Their onslaught continued tli the Atabelks 
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2 Al-Magrizi, p 359 
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grace of God, he came out victorious killmg quite a large number 
and taking as many prisoners! Duiing the siege of Acre more than 
seventy enemy ship-loads of fightmg men and munitions of war 
landed during an afternoon Everyone present on the occasion 
was peiturbed except the Sultan In one of the most hotly-con- 
tested battles durmng this period, a fierce charge by the enemy threw 
back the Muslim troops into disorder The enemy rammaged the 
Mushm camp and even got into Salah ud-din’s tent, pulling down 
the Royal banner, but Salah ud-din stood firm along with a few 
of his comrades and was quickly able to muster his soldiery to back 
him, turning the defeat into victory The enemy suffered a heavy 
and murderous defeat and withdrew leaving seven thousand of 
the dead on the battle-field ? Ibn Shaddad relates how ambitious 
Salah ud-din was Once the Sultan said to him, “I shall tell you 
what 1s my heait’s desire When God shall have put into my 
hands the whole of the Holy Land, I shall share my states with 
my children, leave them my last instructions, and bidding them 
farewell, embarh upon the sea to subdue the western isles and 
lands [ shall never lay down my arms while there 1.emams a 
single infidel upon earth, at least if I am not stopped by death” ° 
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Salah ud-din hada good giounding in the religious lore He 
was aware of not only all the Arab tribes and then genealogy but 
even the pedigice of famous Arab horses, which testzfies to his 
wide knowledge of the history of Arabs. He was always keen of 
gathcring mformation from his courtiers and associates‘ It has 


been reported by certam historians that he had also commutted the 
Hamasa* to memory 5 


Al-Nawédtres-Sultanta, p 15 
lard ypp 15-16 

Jiid,p V7 

Ibid yp 27 

A collection of Arabic poetry 
Al-Nawadw-1-Sultana, p 27 
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Writing about the youthful days of Salah ud-din, Lanec-Poole 


“To yudge by later years, his hterary tastes tended to 
the theological , he loved poetry indeed, but less than keen 
dialectac , and to hea: holy traditions traced and verified, 
canon law formulated, passages m the Koran explaimed, 
and sound o1 thodoxy vindicated, inspired him with a stiange 
dehght ot 


Collapse of Fatimides 


Ruse of Salah ud-udin signalled the fall of Fatimide’ power 
which had established a separate Caliphate nm Tgypt It lasted for 
266 years from 299 a 1: «10 567A 9 The Fatamides had intro- 
duced strange cults in the Islamic faith and practice changing its 
tenets and doctrines, rules of conduct and behaviour out of recog- 
nition A reputed historian al-Magqrizi has given a few examples 
of the orders promulgated by the Fatimides in hus book al-Ahulaf 
wal .ithtr He writes 

“In 362 a # the law of inheritance was amended If 
a person left behimd hima daughter along with a son ora 
nephew, 0: the uncle, the daughter excluded all others from 
succession Any violauon of this law was treated as an 
evidence of enmity with Fatima, the daughter of the Pro- 
phet Visibility of the new moon for the beginmng of a 
new month no longer 1emaimned necessary as the Ramadhan 
and S/d were ordered to be obseived in accordance with 
the officially computed calenda 

Tarawith was banned throughout Egypt by a Roval edict 


1 Saladin, pp 73-74 

2 The Fatumides claimed thou descent from latuma, the daughter of the 
Prophet but the historians are unanimons that they were not descendants 
of the Prophet The progenitor of the sect was esther a converted Jew or 
Magian Cadi Abti Bakr Muhammad tbn 11-Tay yab, Cadk ¢Abdul Jabbar 
and al-Muqdisi have discussed the question in greater cletatl and reached 
the concluszon that the Fatonides were not in the lineage of the Prophet 
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came into power and a defender of Islam, as Salah ud-din 

was, came forward to crush their power. He regained the 

Islamic territories and saved the bondsmen of God from the 
Fatimide scourge.’”! 

The revolutionary change brought about by Salah ud-din in 
Egypt was a harbinger of great religious and moral revival and, 
therefore, it 18 only natural that the historians of that period have 
expressed satisfaction over it Al-Maqdisi had himself witnessed 
the traces of a revolution that had transformed Egypt only 29 years 
before his birth The collapse of Fatimide rule finds expression in 
these words of al-Maqdisi: 

“Ther kingdom collapsed and with 1t ended the age: 
of degradation for Islam *** 

Another scholar of repute, Hafiz ibn Qayyim, has given an 
impressive account of the rise of the Batinites and their downfall 
at the hands of Niir ud-din Zangi and Salah ud-din in his book 
ai-Sawayiq al-Mursalah. He says: 

“The teachings of the Batinites died a natural] death m 
the East but 1t began gradually to gain ground in the West 
until it became a force, deeply entrenched, to be reckoned 
with They assumed the charge of a few cities in North 
Africa, from where they advanced to Egypt and succeed- 
ed in taking possession of that country They founded 
al-Kalura (modern Cairo) Their missionaries continued to 
enlist adherents and diffuse their esoteric cult It is they 
who produced the Tracts of the Brethren of Purity. Tbn Sina 
(Avicenna) wroe the Isharat and the Shifa? and certam 
other tracts under their mfluence, for he has himself 
acknowledged that his father was one of the missionaries of 
the Fatimide Calph Hakim b‘Illah During the reign of 
the Fatrmides the path of the Frophet became an smpious 
blasphemy, the collections of the Traditions were proscribed 
and only a few remamed who read these books or secretly 

Seen eaten tres ceaceaiames 
1, Al-Maqdisi, Vol I, p 201. 
2 Ibd, Vol I p. 200. 
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acted on these precepts A dominant note of their teachings 
was that reason should be given precedence over revelatyon 
and the guidance of the apostles of God 

“Gradually a greater part of the territories in North 
.Africa, Egypt, Syria and Hyaz submitted to the Fatumde 
rule. Iraq also remained under their sway for about a year. 
Sunnts were treated like Zimmis under their ruje; the Jews 
and the Christians at least enjoyed the security of life and 
property unknown to the Sunnis Innumerable religious 

scholars were executed or expired in their dungeons 
“At last God Almighty came to the rescue of the 
Muslims who were saved from the clutches of the Fatimudes 
by Nir ud-din and Salah ud-din Islam appeared to be at 
the verge of extinction in these countries but the revolution 
brought about by Salah ud-din granted a new lease of iife 
toit Muslims were indeed overjoyed at this miraculous 
revivification of Islam at a time when people had begun to 
ask one another ‘Who can now dare to defend the fasthof 
God?’ It was at such a moment that Allah enabled His 
bondsmen to get back Jerusalem from the Crusaders whom 
the defenders of Islam fought with indomitable courage and 


chivalry.’” 
The chromcles of the tme show that the news of the fall of 
the Fatumide kingdom was generally received with a sense of reltef 


and pleasure by the entire Islamic world and by the Muslims of 
Syria, m. particular.’ 

Thus Salah ud-din stemmed the tide of the Crusaders winch 
saved the world of Islam from the bondage and explostation 0! 
western nations for centuries to come. On the other hand, he 
plugged a great source of evil by overthrowing the Fatimide 
Calsphate whicn was spreading the contammation of Batinite and 
Isma%lite cults to other Muslim lands from its centre in Egypt 


The esoteric doctrines preached by these sects during the last two 


1 Ibn Qayyim, Vol II, pp, 233-234 


2 Al-Macdis:, Vol I pp 198-199 
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or three centuries were responsible for the then prevailing intellec- 
tual waywardness and the degeneration of the faith and morals. 
The world of Islam cannot, indeed, forget either of these two 
achievements of Salah ud-din nor can any Muslim, living in any 
part of the world, ever faxl to acknowledge his bebt of grati- 
tute to Sultan Salah ud-din Ayyub1 


CHAPTER XI 


SHEIKH ULAISLAM 1ZZ UD.DIN 
IBN ABDUL SALAM 


The heroic endeavours of Salah ud-din who set himself to 
work in the most earnest fashion with the re-introduction of ortho- 
dox doctrines of Islam in place of the ShiaSte creed, the chain of 
educational institutions started for the purpose all over his wide 
reazlm and, above all, the personal example set by him and some of the 
Muslim rulers in following the religious precepts and code of moral 
conduct redirected the energies of the people towards learning and 
teaching of the religious sciences. As a result thereof, we find several 
erudite scholars during the seventh century, who had devoted 
themselves, body and soul, to the dissemination of Islamic teachings 
among their compatriots. The most outstanding personage among 
these savants was Sheikh ul-Islam ‘Izz ud-din ibn Abdul Salam 
(d. 660 a.1:). Reputed for profound learning, piety and courage, 
he never compromised with the corrupting influences of his time 
and the degenerate ways of the then rulers 


Erudition of “Izz ud-din - 


“Izz ud-din ibn Abdul] Salam was born in Damascus in 578 
AH. He had the -honour of being a student of several eminent 
scholars of those day: such as Fakhr ud-din ibn SAsdlar, Saif ud-din 
Amedi and Hafiz Abi Mohammad al-Qasim According to 
certain annalists, he started education quite late but he soon 
acquired such a proficiency in the then sciences that his contem- 
poraries have paid glowing tributes to his deep learning and 
brilliance of mind, Ibn Daqiq al-‘Id calls him Sulten ul-“Ulema 
{king of scholars) in some of his works When ‘Izz ud-din 
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migrated to Egypt in 639 a. a., Hafiz ‘Abdul ‘Azim al-Munziri, the 
writer of al-Targhtb wat+Tarhib, suspended giving legal-opinions 
When he was asked the reason for 1t, he said: ‘It does not behove 
any jurist to give legal-opinion where ‘Izz ud-din happens to be 
present.” Another scholar Sheikh Jamal ud-din ibn al-Hajib was 
of the opinion that n Figah (jurisprudence) “Izz ud-din excelled 
even al-Ghazah 

Al-Zahabi writes in his book entitled al-‘Ebar 
“In his knowledge of Figah, devotion to religion and 
awe of God he had attained that degree of perfection which 
makes one capable of finh@di e of wnteipreting the revealed 
law of God and of deducing new laws from it ™ 
“Izz ud-din occupied the chair of professor for a fairly long 
period in the Madarsa Cawiyah Ghazaliyah of Damascus along with 
holding the offices of Khatt} and Jma@m in the principal mosque of 
the city called the Ummayyad Mosque. Sheikh Shahab ud-din 
Abii Shama relates that “Izz ud-din vehemently opposed the 
innovations and later-day accretions like Salat al-Raghayeb> and the 
special prayers of mid-Sh‘aban* which had become so popular in 
his trme that several scholars of note thought it prudent to keep 
silence about these 
Al-Malik al-Kamual® insisted on ‘Izz ud-din for accepting the 
office of Cadi in Damascus which he accepted reluctantly after 
Imposing a number of conditions During the same period 


1. abgit al-Shafecyak Vol V,p 83 
2 Al-Suyuti, Vol I,p 141 


3 Salat al-Roghi>eb was a special prayer of 12 Rak ais performed in the night of 
the 27th Rayab, The people had somehow come to regard it as a highly 


meritorious prayer It came in vogue in 448 A Has described by 
“fzz ud-din, mde tahaf us-Sa‘ @dah, (Vol ITY, pp 423.424) 
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4 In the mght of 15th Shaban a prayer of 100 Raktats was performed in a 
manner specially preseribed for it Ibn Subla and Imam Nawavi, have 
held both these offerings to be detestable innovations (Tthaf us-Satadah, 
Vol ITI, pp 425-427) 

> Son of Al-Mahk al-cAdil who held 


t after the death of 
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al-Mahk al-Kamil appointed him as his envoy to the court of the 
then ‘Abbasid Caliph 


Righteousness of “Izz ud-din: 


Among the religious scholars of Syria, “Izz ud-din was held 
in such a high esteem that he was received by the then King 
with the most honourable marks of distinction On his own part, 
however, “Izz ud-din never visited the king unless he was request- 
edtodoso Being dignified, straight-forward and self-respecting 
he did not bke to curry favour with the king; instead, he insisted 
always upon the king to follow the course beneficial for Islam and 
the Muslims 

During his illness Sulian al-Mahk al-Ashraf who held the 
principality of Aleppo after the demise of lus father, al-Malk 
al-SAdil, sent for “Izz ud-din Earlier the Sultan had had some 
muisunderstandings' with the Sheikh on account of certain views 
held by the latter but the same were removed as a result of their 
meeting The Sultan 1:equested the Sheskh to forgive him for his 
mistake and also to Iet him have a word of advise “So far as the 
request for pardon is concerned,’ replied ‘Izz ud-din, “T forgive 
everyone with whom I happen to be displeased, for, I never allow 
the sun to go down upon my animus against anybody Instead 
of seeking my recompense from the human beings, I desire it from 
God alone as the Lord has said’ But whosoever pardoneth and amendeth, 
his wage ts the affair of Allah* “As for my benedictions for you”, 


1 During the sixth and seventh centuries a controversy had arisen between 
the Hanbalites and Ashtarites im regard to the attributcs of God §=— The 
former fas oured a Itteral interpretation of the Scnpture while the iatter 
held the attributes of God to be distinct from his essence, yet In a Way as 
to forbid any comparison bemg made between God and His creatures 
This difference later became a hotly-contested issuc between the two 

* groups who came to regard it as a criterion of the true faith ¢Izz ud-din, 
was 2 Ashtarite while al-Mahk al-Asharaf had a predispontion towards 
Hanhbalite school which had caused 2 misunderstandmg between the two 
Tabgat al-Shafenak, Vol V, pp 85-95 

2 AsheShura 4 
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added “Izz ud-din, “I very often pray to God for the well-being of 
the Sultan, for this also means the welfare of Islam and the 
Muslims God may grant the Sultan msight and understanding 
of the matters which may be helpful to him in the life to come. 
Now, coming to the advice, it 1s my bounden duty to enjoin the 
right course since the Sultan has asked for it. I know that the 
Sultan is reputed for his valour and the brillant victories he has 
won, but Tartars are making inroads into Islamic territories. ‘They 
have been emboldened by the fact that the Sultan has pitched his 
aims against al-Malik al-Kamil and thus he would not have time 
to face the enemies of God and the persecutors of Muslims. 
Al-Mahk al-Kaml is, however, the elder brother of the Sultan 
and, therefore, I would request the Sultan to give up the‘idea of 
fighting against his own brother, instead I would advise him to 
turn his forces against the enemies of Islam. The Sultan should 
make up his mind, in these critical days of his illness, to fight for 
the sake of God alone and for restoring the supremacy of His faith. 
We hope to overcome the infidels with the help of the Sultan, if God. 
restores him his health This would verily be a great achievement 
but uf God has willed otherwise, the Sultan would undoubtedly be 
recompensed for his mtention to come to the rescue of Islam”. 
Al-Mahk al-Ashraf thanked “Izz ud-din for his sincere advice 
and immediately issued orders redirecting his forces to face the 
Tartars mstead of al-Malik al-Kamil. As soon as the orders of 
the Sultan were communicated to the commander of his army, 
he retreated to Kasirah 
On al-Mahk al-Ashraf’s further request to counsel him some- 
thing more, “Izz ud-din said, “The Sultan 1s bedridden but his 
chiefs and officials are having rounds of pleasure , they are revel- 
lng in wine and wickedness winle Muslims are being burdened 
with new taxes and tithes The most valuable presentation that 
the Sultan can offer to God 1s that this cesspool of corruption 1s 
cleansed ; illegal umposts are abolished, tyranny 1s stopped and 
Justice is made available to the people * Al-Malik al-Ashraf not 
only acted on the advice of “Izz ud-din but profusely thanked him 
saying, “May God give you a goodly reward for performmg the 


i 
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duty enjoined by the religion, on behalf of all the Mushims whose 
well-wisher you undoubtedly are Sure, allow me to be your 
companion in the Paradise.” The Sultan also presented one 
thousand Egyptian gold mohurs to “Izz ud-din but he refused to 
accept them saying, “I met you only for the sake of God and I do 
not want any worldly temptation to be made an additional reason 
for it ”’ 


Al-Mahk al-Ashraf was succeeded by Saleh Ismz‘t] who 
sought help of the Christians against the impending danger of 
invasion from Egypt In lieu of the aid promised by the Chris- 
trans the cities of Sarda, Thakif and few other forts were ceded to 
them The friendly relations thus established by Saleh Isma‘1 
encouraged the Christians to purchase arms and ammunition from 
the Muslim traders in Damascus ‘Izz ud-din deprecated these 
deals as the arms purchased by the Christians were lrkely to be 
used against the Muslims and, therefore, when the arms dealers 
asked for his legal-opimon in the matter, he advised that all such 
bargains were prohibited by the Shar:“ak This was not all, 
“Izz ud-din gave up benedictions for the King 1n the Friday sermons 
and started invokmg the wrath of God on the enemies of Islam.’ 
The matter was brought to the notice of the King who ordered to 
imprison him After some time he was transferred to Jerusalem 
from his Damascus gaol 

In the meantime Saleh Isma‘t] along with hus allies, al-Mabk 
al-Mansiir, the King of Hams and a few Christian monarchs 
converged at Jerusalem with the intention of invading Egypt 
Although Saleh Isma‘i had rmprisoned “Izz ud-din, he was feeling 
guilty in hus heart of heart and wanted to set him free provided 
‘Izz ud-din was prepared to give him an excuse for the same He, 
therefore, gave his handkerchief to one of his trusted councillors with 
the instruction that he should present 1t to “Izz ud-din and tell bim 
. courteously that if he so desired, his previous position would be 


1. Tabgut al-Shafe-ryah, Vol V, p. 80 


—-———— 
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restored The councillor was also dnected to present “Izz ud-din 
before the King im case he agreed to the suggestion with the high- 
est respect, otherwise to 1mprison him 1n a tent beside that of the 
King. The Councillor did what he had been commussioned , paid 
his compliments and related the admuration of the King for the 
Sheikh, and then said, “Everything will be set right and your 
previous position will be restored in no time, if you just kiss the 
hands of the king and show courtesy to him.” History can pe:baps 
offer few such striking examples of fearless expression, for, 
“lzz ud-dm replied, “What a fool you are! You expect me to kiss 
the hands of the King while I would not hke my own hands to be 
kissed by him My friend, you are living in a world other than 
that of mine Praise be to Allah that I am not a prey to the tempta- 
tions which have captured your soul.’* The Councillor then 
told him that in that case he had orders to :mpiison him again 
The Sheskh was accordingly placed under confinement in a tent 
beside the king’s, who heard him daily reciting the Qur'an ‘The 
King one day told his Christian ally that the person whom he 
heard reciting the Qur'an at the moment was the chief pontiff of 
Muslims but he had been divested of his post and honours and kept 
under confinement because of his opposition to the cession of cities 
and forts to the Chrisuans The Christian monarch, however, 
replied that 1f he wee to have such a man as his bishop, he would 
have felt honoured to sit at his feet ? 

Shortly thereafter Saleh Isma@“tl was defeated and killed in an 
encounter with the Egyptian forces, and “Izz ud-din was honour- 
ably taken to Egypt. 

While on his way to Egypt “Izz ud-din passed through the 
principality of Kark When its Governor requested ‘Izz ud-din 


to settle in Kark, be replied, ““This small city of yours is not befit- 
ting my learning *” 


1 Tabgat al-Shafesyah, Vol V,p 101 
2, thd, Vol V,p 101 
3 ddd, Vol V,p 81 
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Tzz ud-din in Egypt 
“Izz ud-din was received by the then Sultan of Egypt, 


aleMahk al-Saleh Naim ud-din Avviib. with creat reverence and 
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honour. He was appointed Khatib of the Mosque of ‘Amr tbn 
al-“As as well as the grand Cadi of Egypt He was also entrusted 
with the task of looking after the rehabilitation of deserted mosques 
and the professorship of Shafe‘l jurisprudence 1n Madarsa Salihiya 
founded by the King. 


Fearlessness of ‘Izz ud-din: 


A man by the name of Fakhr ud-din ‘Uthman who was an 
intendant of the palace had come to wield a great influence over 
the King ‘This man got a drum-house constructed over the roof 
ofa mosque. When ‘Izz ud-din came to know of it, he ordered 
the structure of the drum-house to be pulled down' He declared 
Fakhr ud-din ‘Uthman as an unreliable witness for the purposes 
of tendering evidence in a court of law and also resigned from the 
post of Chief Justice as a mark of protest against the blasphemous 
action of Fakhr ud-din ‘Uthmian ‘Izz ud-din contmued to 
enjoy the esteem of the king who, however, did not consider it 
prudent to appoint “Izz ud-din as grand Cadi: for the second time 
Notwithstanding this decision of the King, juristic~opmuions ten- 
dered by “Izz ud-din were acted upon with the same respect as 
sent an embassy to the court of the Caliph in Baghdad When 
the Egyptian envoy was presented before the Caliph he enquired 
of the envov If the Sultan of Eovot had himself commissioned 
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him to convey the message On being told that he had been 
charged to convey the message by Fakhr ud-din “Uthman on 
behalf of the Sultan, the Cahph replied that since Fakhr ud-din 
“Uthman had been declared an unreliable witness by “Izz ud-din, 
no credence could be placed on a message conveyed through hum 
The envoy had to return to Egypt to obtain the orders of the 
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1, Tabgat al-Shafetryeh, Yol V,p 81 
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There 1s yet another incident which bespeaks of “Izz ud-din’s 
fearlessness ‘The Sultan who was holding a durbar on the occa- 
sion of “Id was seated on the throne 1n a large reception hall, with 
ihe princes and chiefs of the State ranged on Ins night, and the 
courtiers and dignitaries on the left In front of the Sultan stood 
all the people entitled to center and salute the sovereign, when a 
voice was suddenly heard addressing the Sultan by hus first name. 
“ Ayytib, what would be your reply before God when He would 
ask you whether the kingdom of Egypt was given to you so that 
people should openly mdulge in drinking-bouts and you should 
enjoy public receptions®” “Is it,’ blurted out the Sultan who 
was taken aback, “1s 1t a fact ”” “Yes,” came the reply from 
“Izz ud-din, “Wane 1s being freely sold and consumed in the city 
while people indulge in other vices too” Surprised as the Sultan 
was, he replied, “But *t is not my fault, Sire, for 1t has been hap- 
pening from the time my father held the reigns of this kingdom”. 
“Then, you are one of those,” admonished ‘“Izz ud-din, “who say 
that we found our fathers acting on this wise’ The Sultan imme- 
diately gave orders to stop the sale of wine in his realm. 

While retui ning from the court one of the pupils of “Izz ud-din 
asked him why he had raised the question on that occasion. 
“Izz ud-din replied, “When I saw the Sultan surrounded by that 
pomp and show I thought that he might give himself airs and 
lrecome a slave to his baser-self 1, therefore, thought it necessary 
to admonish him publicly.” “But were you not seized with 
fright," demanded the disciple further. “Oh no,” replied 
“Izz ud-din, “I was so much seized by the awe and glory of God 
Almighty that the Sultan appeared to me as meek as a cat ?”2 


“Izz ud-din in the Battlefield 
These were the days when the dissensions among the Mushm 


monarchs had again created a situation favourable to the Crusa- 
ders who unsheathed their swords to take an offensive against 


1 Ash-Shutara 74 
2 Tabgit al-Shafe'yah, Vol V,p 82 
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Mansurah mn Egypt. ‘“Izz ud-din accompamied the forces sent to 
retrieve the city from the Christians. A chronicler of the time, 


Ibn al-Subki, writes that “Izz ud-din’s prayer for the success of : 


Muslim forces was readily answered by God. The reinforcements 
ofthe Crusaders could not reach them as their ships were taken 
by a'gale, which submerged quite a few of them * 

The Mongols had also started raiding and plundering Musiim 
territories by then Once there was an smmunent danger of 
Mongo! invasion of Egypt but the Sultan and his commanders 
were so disheartened that they could not muster courage to face the 
Mongol hordes ‘Izz ud-din encouraged the Sultan to fight the 
Mongols. Hecven assured the Sultan of his success against the 
Mongols. At last the Sultan agreed to his suggestion but as he 
was facing paucity of funds he sought the advice of “Ivz ud-dia 
about raising the necessary finances through loans from the 


businessmen ‘I7z ud-din, however, advised “First bring the , 


ornaments your women-folk and those of your dignitaries and 
nobles have in their possession. These are al} prohibited by the 
Shan“ah and should be used for meeting the expenses of this expe- 
dition. And, xf you stil] need the money, then you can raise it 
through loans ” Surprising though it may seem, the king and his 
nobles brought out without a demur all the jewellery and valuables 
they possessed as the Sheikh had directed The riches so brought 
forth was enough to meet the expenses of raising an adequate 
force to face the Mongols who were defeated by the Egyptian army 
as predicted by “Izz ud-din. 

An still more surprising incident of the Sheikh’s life described 
by the historians relates to his insistence upon auctioning those dig- 
nitaries of the Sultan’s court whom he held to be the property of 
the State exchequer, since they happened to be slaves who had not 
been emancipated in accordance with the provisions of the Shart‘al 
These chiefs of the State were recruited as royal levies from the 
Turkish memluks or slaves but had risen to the positions of authority 
and wielded great influence on the government of Egypt. One of 


1. Tabgut al-Shafeyah, Vol V, p 84 
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them even held the post of a mynistex: to the Sultan ‘“Izz ud-din 
pronounced the juristic-opinion that these chiefs were still slaves 
in accordance with the rules of the Shari“ak, and should be treated 
as such until they were formally emancipated. The population of 
Egypt immediztely ceased cooperating with such chiefs and digni- 
taries who were placed in such an invidious position that they had 
to call upon the Sheikh and to enquire what he proposed to do 
with them. ‘Izz ud-din, however, told them plamly that he would 
sell them in a public auction on behalf of the State treasury and 
thereafter they would be emancipated as provided by the Shari“ah. 
They appealed to the Sultan who also tried, as the annalists have 
recorded, to placate ‘Izz ud-din but he remained adamant. 
During the discussion on the subject the Sultan told SIzz ud-din 
that he should not concern himself with the affairs of the State and 
also said something, as 1t has been reported, which was taken 11 
by “Izz ud-din.: The Sheikh returned to his house and announced 
his decision to leave Egypt immediately The news spread like a 
wild fire in Cairo, and an overwhelming majority of its popula- 
tion decided to follow ‘Izz ud-din and migrate with him The 
matter was brought to the notice of the Sultan who was also told 
that if “fez ud-din went away from Egypt, his kingdom would also 
come toanend Extremely worried by the fastly deteriorating 
situation, the Sultan himself went to bring “Izz ud-din back to the 
city, who had by then left it with a large section of 1ts inhabitants 
The Sultan had at length to give 1n to “Izz ud-din who was allowed 
to auction the chiefs The memluk mimster, however, still tried to 
dissuade the Sheikh but, failing in lus efforts, decided to slay 
‘Izz ud-din. He went with his entourage, sword in hand, to the . 
house of “Izz ud-din, and knocked at the door The son of 
“Izz ud-din, who came out to answer the call, went in and told 
his father what he had seen but the Sheikh calmly said, ““My son, 
your father is not lucky enough to be slain in the way of God ” 
“Izz ud-din came out without the slightest tiace of fear on hus face. 
As soon as the minister saw ‘Izz ud-din, he was overtaken by a 
flutter and the sword fell from Ins hand With tears in hi d 
Is eyes 
he again humbly repeated the question, “My lord, what do you 
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want to do with us.” “TI will auction you”, was the Sheikh’s reply. 
“And where will you spend the sale proceeds,” the munuster 
demanded again The Sheikh replied crisply, “On the welfare of 
Muslims”. ‘The mimster asked again, “Who will collect the sale- 
price”. “Izz ud-din replied, “Myself”. The muster at last agreed 
to be sold by the Shexkh who auctioned him along with other 
memiuks As a mark of respect to the position held by these 
dignitaries, the Sherkh fixed a Ingher price for each and asked 
them to deposit the sale-price The money thus collected by 
“Izz ud-din was spent on welfare projects while the chiefs were 
granted their watrant of emancipation The historian Ibn 
al-Subk: writes: “Such an incident was never heard of earlier about 
anyone.”* ‘This is perhaps the only example of its kind recorded 
by history about the deference and veneration ever accorded to 
any scholar. 


‘Izz ud-din and the Kings of Egypt: 

Egypt witnessed quite a few political upheavals during 
“Izz ud-din’s stay 1n that country. When he arrived in Egypt, a 
monarch of Salah ud-din’s dynasty, al-Malik al-Saleh Najm ud-din 
Ayyib was ruling over the country. He was succeeded by his son 
al-Malik al-Mu‘azzam Turan Shah after whom the Turkish Chiefs 
seized the reigns of government. They too held “Izz ud-din mn a 
high esteem while the celebrated Turk Sultan al-Mahk al-Zahir 
Baibers was especially devoted to the Sheikh. It was on the 
advice of “Izz ud-din that Baibers invited Abul Qasm Ahmad, 
the uncle of the last Caliph Must‘asum b’Iilah who had escaped 
the massacre by Mongols, to Cairo in 659 A. , and acknowledged 
him as Calph under the title al-Mustanur b’IMah The first 
to take the oath of allegiance was ‘Izz ud-dm, next came the 
Sultan Baibers followed by the Chief Cadi: Taj ud-din, the 
principal Sheikhs and nobles * 


1. Tabgat al-Shafeyyok Vol V, pp 84-85 
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Moral Rectitude : 


“Yzz ud-din was as much celebrated for his generosity, kind- 
ness and humanity as for his profound knowledge and prety. The 
Chief Cadi Badr ud-din 1bn Jama‘ah relates that when “Izz ud-din 
was still 11 Damascus, a slump in prices once overtook the 
market As the prices of groves had suffered a steep fall, the wife 
of “Izz ud-din gave him an ornament to purchase a grove so that 
they might spend the summer 1n it. “Izz ud-din sold the ornament 
and gave over the sale proceeds 1n charity. Later, when his wife 
asked if he had purchased the grove, “Izz ud-din replied, “Yes, 
but sn the Paradise. I saw many poor people in great disiress and 
so L spent the money on them” His wife thanked God for the 
good act of ‘Izz ud-din ' 

Cadi Badr ud-din has also written that “Izz ud-din gave as 
freely when he was poor as when he happened to be rich. If he 
had nothing to give to a beggar, he would part with a portion of 
his turban 

“Izz ud-din was equally courageous and truthful agaist his 
own self as against the kings and nobles Jbn al-Subk: and 
al-Suyiit: write that once during his stay in Egypt “Izz ud-din made 
a certain mistake in the juristic-opinion given by him_ As soon as 
he came to know of his mistake, he got an announcement made 
that the people should not act on that opinion since it was 
wrong.” 

Ybn al-Subki relates that “Izz ud-din had also been favoured 
with the inner enlightenment His fearlessness, disregard for 
worldly power, fame and mches and, above all, the unflinching 
faith and trust in God showed that he had attained the sublime- 
ness of spirit As Ibn al-Subki records, “Izz ud-din was a disciple 
of the famous spiritual mentor, Sheikh Shahab ud-din Suharwardy 
who had authorised him to guide others in the mystic path? 
“Izz ud-dm had also had the opportunity of meeting and 


1. Fabgat al-Shafetryah, Vol. V pp 82-83 
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remaining in the company of another reputed mystic, Sheikh Abul 
Hasan Sazh * 


“Izz ud-din preached and acted on the Quranic dictum 
commanding to enjoin the right and forbid the wrong, no matter 
what dangers and hardships one might have to face for 3t. 

In one of his letters addressed to the Sultan al-Malik al-Ashraf 
he wrote 

“What we claim 1s that we are partisans, friends and 
helpers or rather the troopers of Allah, and no one can lay 
a claim to be a combatant unless he 1s willing to expose 
himself to danger.’”” 

In ‘Izz ud-din’s view the knowledge and eloquence of a 
scholar constituted his two weapons which should be fully utilized 
in the fight for righteousness In his another letter to the Sultan 
he wrote 

‘God has enjomed upon us to strive and fight for His 
1eligion Just as you have your swords and lances for your 
arms, we have our knowledge and parlance , and as 1t does 
not befit you to sheathe your sword, similarly we cannot 
hold our tongue against the innovators and dissenters, 
apostates and sinners *** ; 

“Izz ud-din considered 1t imperative for the scholars to be 
ever wilbng to face dangers in the discharge of their sacred 
objigation and enjoin the mght course, cost what may Thus, he 
vehemently disagreed with those religious scholars who did not 
consider 1t lawful to expose themselves to avoidable dangers 
His commentary on the Qur’anic verse “ . and be not cash 
by your own hands to ran’* amply bears out his point of view 1n this 
regard ; 

“To risk one’s life for the honour and dominance of 
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the Faith ts permitted by the Shkart“ah, it 1s rather enjoined 
on all able-bodied persons to wage war in the way of God 
and fight the infidels So it 1s lawful to expose oneself to 
danger, under the provisions of the Shari‘ah, foi enjoming 
the mght and forbidding the wrong However, if anyone 
feels that he might lose his life in the venture, the command 
loses 1ts obligatory character for him but it nevertheless 
remains a commendable act Thus, they are definitely 
wrong who think that it is not lawful to 11sk one’s Ife fo. 
the purpose In short, 1f anybody gives prefeience to his 
Self over God, He will give preference to others over him, 
if anybody seeks the pleasure of God at the cost of offending 
others, God will not only bless him but also make others to 

_ be pleased with him And if anybody, on the other hand, 
wants to guatify others by displeasing God, He will be 
displeased with him and also cause others to be disappointed 
with him ” 

“An Arab poet has iightly expressed the same idea in 
this verse 

“I wont’ care howsoevei troublesome my life may be, if 
I were only to gain your love, may thou be pleased with 
me even if this annoys the whole world 7” 

“Izz ud-din hved wp to his ideal and never hesitated to sacri- 

fice his hearth o: home, hfe o: honour for what he believed to 
be the correct and righteous path enjoined by the Shari“ah 


Writings of ‘Izz ud-din: 


==" 


Fle was an erudite scholar, bioad-minded jurist and a success- 
ful teache: In penmanship too, he was equally celebrated, his 
two most well-known works being al-Qaward al-Kubre and Kuad 
Mfayaz al-Quran  Tbn ai-Subla wiates about these books 

“These books of SIzz ud-din mark him as an outstand- 


ing scholar of piofound knowledge in :ehgious sciences "2 


1 Tabgat al-Shafe yah, Vol V yp 9] 
2 Ibid ,Vol V,p 103 
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“Izz ud-din later summansed both the above mentioned books 
Ibn al-Subki has also praised his two other books entitled Shaya- 
ratul-Ma‘anf and sid-Daldyel ul-Mut‘aliihah bil Malaykah walelr 
In addition to these writings one more book of “Izz ud-din by the 
name of Afagasid us-Salal was widely read during his own hife- 
time ‘Thousands of its copies were made out by the peopie! 
“zz ud-din also Jeft a voluminous collection of the juristic-opimons 
pronounced by him which 1s :egarded asa valuable collection of 
legal precepts accoidmg to the Shafe‘ite school of jurisprudence 
“Izz ud-din was perhaps the next scholar after al-Ghazah 
in Islam who set foith todefine and delineate the objectives of 
the 1ehgious olyservances and the benefits accruing from the pei- 
formances enjoined by the Shart*ah In the introduction to his 
famous tieatise Hinjjat Allah 2l-Baligha, Shah Wal: Ullah Muhad- 
dith of Dellu, the gieatest authonty on the subject, has achnow- 
ledged his debt to the three earlicr masters viz al-Ghazal, Abi 
Sularman Khatt db: and “Izz ud-din ? 


Death of ‘Izz ud-din 


‘Izz ud-din died in the eighty-third yea: of hus age on the 
Oth of Jamad: al-Awwal, 660 a 1 = Al-Malik al-Zahn_ Baibers, 
the then king of Egypt, accompanied the funeral of the Sherhh 
along with the digmitaries and chiefs The King was very muelt 
ageneved that the Sherkh’s death was destined to occu: during his 
reign 

Witnessing the mammoth funeral procession passing by the 
side of the royal Castle the King said to one of hus councillors 
‘My kingdom would have been nowhere if this man had decided 
to oppose me He had veutly won the hearts of the people si 
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CHAPTER XII 


TARTARS —THE SCOURGE OF GOD 


The Causes of Tartar Invasion 


Islam was confronted with another danger in the seventh 
century, unparalled in the annals of the world, which was about to 
wipe it out of existence This was the invasion ofthe wild and 
savage hoides of the Tartars who issued forth from the Mongolian 
steppes and over-powered almost the whole of the Islamic world 
with a lightning speed. 

The immediate cause of the Mongol snvasion can be attribu- 
ted to a grevious mistake of “Ala ud-din Muhammad, the Shah of 
Khwarism' A body of traders who had arrived from Mongolia 
was put to death, and when Chengiz Khan deputed an embassy 
te enquire into the reasons for it, Muhammad replied by kuling 
the envoy too Un recervmg the news of ths outrage upon 
international courtesy, the Mongol Khakan Chengiz Khan un- 
lqosened the whirlwind of savagery upon the world of Islam 

However, if one were to look into the moral behaviour and 
atutudes of ancient nations, particularly those relating to the Ban 
Israel as well as their destruction and massacre, demolition and 
sacrilege of Jerusalem, and the reasons therefor described in the 
Qur'an one can clearly see with the insight provided by the 
Scripture into the nature of histo1:cal process, that the reason for 
converting the Islamic world into a vast charnel-house was not a 

{ Khwarsm was the mea south of Aral sea on the lower course of Ami 


Darya (Oxus) which now forms part of Turkmamstan and Uzbelastan 
Repubhes of U S S R st 


2 One need Sool. into the verses 4 to 7 of the Chapter Ban: Isracl in Onr An, 


which brings out the 1chgio-moral standpoint of the Scripture in regard to 
the downfall of the nations 
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solitary act of cruelty on the part of a reckless and haughty 
sovereign As the Qur'an tells us, it was certainly not due to the 
mustake of a single individual that the storm of death and destruc- 
t10n burst forth on the entire world of Islam If we were to cast 
a glance over the religious, moral, social and political conditions of 
the Muslim peoples in those days, there would be no difficulty in 
finding out the reason for this calamity Such a survey would 
amply bear out that the carnage did not take place all ofa sudden. 
It had deeper and far-reaching reasons than those narrated 
hitherto by the historians We shall have to look for these reasons 
into the political situation and the social condition of Muslim 
society over a century or more prior to the Mongol invasion. 
After the death of Salah ud-din in 589 a 4H, the vast empire 
carved out by hm split up into several independent principalities 
and kingdoms headed by his sons or other successors Like many 
other founders of the Empires his successors did not possess the 
talent of their progenitor, and, what was more, they contmued 
to fight each other for a fairly long trme Some of these even did 
not hesitate to seek the assistance of the Crusaders against their 
own brethren, an instance of which has already been cited in the 
previous section The whole of Islamic world was, in fact, ina 
state of chaos , nowhere was to be found peace and tranquillity , 
a moral and social disintegration was at work which was clearly 
visible in the rapidly dete1ioratmg political situation The 
Crusaders were again making inroads into the Muslim territories 
and had recaptured the lands emancipated from their clutches by 
Salah ud-din All those factorshad already contributed to the 
repeated famines and epidemics. A fertile country like Egypt was 
so devastated by the fratricidal warfare between al-Malik al-‘Adil 
and his nephew al-Malik al-Afzal that when the floods in Nile failed 
in 597 A H., the country was overtaken by such a severe famme’ 
that the people had to take resort to cannibalism Death stalked 
over the land killing the people m such large numbers that the 
dead had to be buried without shrouds The annalist Abi Shama 
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relates that Sultan al-Malik al-‘Adil provided shrouds for two hun- 
dred and twenty thousand dead bodies in a single month People 
began to take the dogs’ and human flesh without any feeling of 
revulsion, innumerable children were eaten away Ibn Kathir 
writes that a stage came when the children and youth of tender age 
were all eaten up and people began to kill one another to satisfy 
their hunger’ These were grim reminders of God calling people 
to a sinceie penitence fo1 their sms and mending their ways The 
ravages of famine and pestilence were followed by a severe and 
widespread earthquake which hit the region covering 5yj11a, Asia 
Minor and Iraq The devastation and destruction wrought bi the 
earthquake can be judged from the fact that in the town of Nabulus? 
and its surrounding district 20,000 people were crushed under 
the fallen houses Another historian writes in Afirai al-Zaman that 
eleven hundred thousand pecple died as a result of this earthquake * 
On the one hand, these na.ural calamities were visiting the 
Islamic world with unwelcome regularity, and, on the other, frat- 
ricida] feuds and forays were continuing unabated In 601 Ax the 
two chiefs belonging to the same family, Qatddah Husain: of 
Mecca and Salim Husam: of Madina were locked up in a hotly 
contested battle* In603a.n the deadly feuds between the Ghonids 
of Afghanistan and the ruler of Khwarism flaied up which 
encouraged the Muslims to waste their energy and power by 
shedding each others’ blood > This was the state of affairs on the 
one side, while the Christendom had inflamed another Crusade,* 
on the other, barely two years after the death of Salah ud-din, and 
landed’ its forces on the Syrian coast in 604 Aun The rulers of 
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al-Jazirah' were secret], in league with the Franks? in 607 4 

while Damietta in Egyp*, a city of considerable military impor- 
iance, had falfen to the Crusaders rn 616 4.#.' 

In the metropolis of Islam, Baghdad, the marnificerce and 
splendour of the Cal.ph’s couriz, cop:ed from the etiquettes and 
ceremonials observed by the Iranian and Byzantine Emperors had 
touched the summnt of extravagance. It is difficult to imagine the 
wealth amassed bi such persona! servants of the Caliphs as nages, 
cupbearers, mtendants of v.ardrobe who normally entered the 
service merely as slaves The annual income from the properts 
acquired by °.\la ud-din al-Tabrasi al-Za@hri a slave purchased by 
the Caliph al-Zahir is reported to have been as much as three 
hundred thousand Dinars The house built by him in Baghdad 
Was conspicuous for its size and beauty. Similar was the case vith 
other state officials—~Mujahid ud-din Aibek. al-Salzh ‘Abdu 
Ghan: to name only a few The former had an arnual income 
of fixe Inkh Dinars while the latter although an ihterzte man 
ised Ishea prince Annalists have left staggering accourts of the’r 
lavish expenditure on the mariages of their sons and daaghte's 
On che other hand the teachers of the celebrated Madars 
al-Mustansaryah were doled out such paltry sums which bore 20 
comparison to the wages paid to the meanest of the state officials 
The most erudite scholars and professors did not get more than 
twelve Dinars 2 month while the servant of al-Shar@bi. a grandee 
of the ‘Abbasid regime, could spend four thousand Drrars on a 
marriage and pay another three thousand as the price of a bix 
brought for him from Mosul." —— 

The royal processions of the Cahphs on the occasion of 
and to mark the anniversary of their succession to throne were 
seized as an opportunity for ostentatious display of royal pomp and 


Northern part of the territory falling between the svers of Eupiraces 
and 'Tigns 
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pageantiy The whole of Baghdad came out to witness these pro- 
cessions in a mood, free and easy, amusing and entettarning itself 
and oblivious of even obligatory congiegational prayers In 640 a 1 
the royal procession taken out on the occasion of “/d terminated 
afte: the night-fall with the 1esult that most of the people witness- 
me the procession performed the “/d prayers just before midnight ' 
Again m 644 A a large number of people missed the prayers on 
the occasion of Sid al-Ad’ha and performed the same at the time 

of sunset 

The usual mode of makmg obeisance to the Caliph was to 
bow almost to the ground, or touch the ground with one’s nose, 
but nobody even felt in 1t anything opposed to the teaclungs of the 
Shan‘ah or degiading to his independent and manly character 
Confiscation of private property had become a common affair, 
illegal gratification by officials was widely prevalent, immodesly 
and grossness of conduct was on the imecrease, the Batimites, 
charlatans and swindlers were basking in sunshine, everycne 
seemed to be after wealth, love of music had grown almost mto 2 
craze, in short, the common ptusuits of the people and the social 
and moral disintegration of the society threw a lurid light on the 
state of chaos then prevailing in the Muslim world # 

This was the time when the Mongols were devastating ¢ 
Turkistan and [ian and were casting a covelous glance over 
Baghdad “The year 6264 1 began,” writes Ibn Kath, “with the 
indecisive yet sanguinary battles between the monarchs of the 
house of Ayyubids *’ Such a state of chaos prevailed in Baghdad, 
the centie of Caliphate, that from 6404 # to 643 a1 no arrange- 
ments could be made by the Cahph for sending out Hajj parties 
nor was the covering fo: K‘aba sent by the Caliph For 21 
days the walls of the holy shrine remained without a corer, which 
was taken as an ill-onien by the people 

Ahmad Abul ‘Abbas succeeded his fatne:, Cahph al-Mustadhi, 
m 5/5 AH under the utle of Al-Nasu [’ Din-[]Iah He had had 
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an oppoitunity tu rule for forty-sis years His 1eign was the longest 
one ever enjoyed by any ‘Abbasid Caliph yet, perhaps, it was also 
the dathest of all the :egimes of the house of “Abbasids Hustorsans 
have severely criticised his regime for tyranny and mal-admins- 
fration «Whites Ibn al-Athir 
“He was a tyrant who ill-treated the populace  [raq 
was a devastated land during his regime, its population mig- 
rated to neighbouuing countries, and their possessions were 
confiscaied by the Caliph Ha gave contradictory orders 
rescinded the orders given by him a day eaile. Being 
too much interested in sports and pastime, he had prescribed 
a special uniform: which could be put on only by those per- 
mitted to take patt in gymnastics and athletic sports His 
orders so severely curtailed the sporis that these activities 
practically came to an end 'n Jraq_ His interest in the 
entertainments had giown almost ito @ cidzeé Tranians 
accise him of inviting the Mongols to attach the Muslim 
ter:noiies! and hatching a conspiracy Jor the same ”* 
Al-Nasir ’Dm-IN#h died in 622 am and Mustansir 
b’Illah (623-640) ascended the thhone* He was a Just, mild, 
benevolent and pious ruler, recalling the r:aght-ginded Cabphs’, 
but unfostunately he did not get enough me to seferm the 
admmiustiation He was succeeded by is son Must‘asnn b’Iilah 
in640 aH He too was a pious and just sovereign who never 
touched wine nor indulged in rmmodest acts He had comnmilied 
the Qiu?Hn to memary and observed fast on the Mondays and 
Thursdays in addition 10 those dizing the months o! Ramadhan 
and Raab He 1s 1eported to be punctual in the performance of 
prayers but, according to Ibn al-Athi, he was too mild and. 
miserly and also lacked foresight 
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In 642Au, a man by the name of Muwayyid ud-din 
Muhammad Ibn SAlqam1’ was appointed as Prime Ministe: by the 
Caliph Must‘asrm Dssorders and distubances were a source of 
constant trouble in Baghdad specially when the Sunms and Shi‘ahs 
quarrelled in 655 An It 1s reported that m these riots the Shi‘ah 
quarters including those of the relatives of Ibn “Algam: were plun- 
dered which led him to seek revenge from the Sunnis Although 
the danger of the Mongo! invasion was hovering ove: Baghdad, a 
greet reduction was made in the armed forces on the advice of ibn 
CAlgam: The number of cavahy was reduced to mere 10,000, their 
allowances and promotions weie withheld , the disbanded soldiers 
were directed to take to trade and husbandry with the result that 
many of them were later on seen begging alms in the bazaars and 
in front of the mosques Islam was reduced to the state of mmbe- 
cility which led many poets to compose elegtes to lament the help- 
lessness of the Muslim peoples * 

Al-Must‘asim was personally a man of unimpeachable cha- 
racter He also wanted to reform administration and biing peace 
and prosperity in his icalm but unfortunately he lacked the 
courage, zeal and ability of the founders of empires which alone 
could have saved the situation by infusing a breath of new life in 
the then tottering socicty and the administration It has happened 
more than oncc that the last monarch of any ruling dynasty was 
just and wise, viriuous and humane but the degeneration of social 
and political orde: had reached the point in his time where its only 
natural outcome was final decay and crumbling down of that 
dynasty This was the case with Must‘asim too whom Providence 
had chosen for the badge of infamy, aluhough he was better than 
most of his predecessors and had also a desire to set right the fastly 
deteriorating situation 


It 1s undoubtedly true that a group of people, pure m spirit 
and righteous in conduct, were there teaching and preaching in 
1 His full name was Muwayy:d ud-din Abt Talib Muhammad ybn Ahmad ibn 
‘Ah Muhammad ¢AlQamr 
2 Ibn Kathir, Vol XIII, p 196 
3 did , Vol XIII, p 201, 
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the mosques and seminaries of Baghdad but the affluent and those 
in authority had become so corrupt that an annalist of that age, 
Abul Hasan Khazraj had to describe the conditions prevailing in 
his time in these words: 

“The desire to acquire estates and effects has becomea 
craze wath these people who never think of the community's 
welfare. They are so engrossed in feathering their own 
nests that it can never be deemed as a rightful course The 
officials of the government are all tyrants who are obsessed 
with the idea of amassing as much wealth as possible... 
Thus 1s the most dangerous state of affairs for the govern 
ment can co-exist with apostasy but never with tyranny.” 

In the eastern part of the Islamic world, the kingdom of 
Khwarism, raised towards the end of the fifth century of the 
Muslim era on the ruins of Salyukid Empure, held sway over almost 
the entre Islamic territories excluding the principalties of 
Saljukid Sultans over parts of Egypt, Syria, Iraq, Hejaz and 
Asia Minor and that of the Ghorids in Afghanistan. Sultan 
“Ala ud-din Muhammad Khwarism Shah (596-617) was one of the 
most powerful Muslim monarchs or perhaps the greatest sovereign 
of his day. Harold Lamb writes in his famous book Genghse Khan. 

‘In the centre of Islam, Mohammed Shah of Kharesm 
had enthroned hunself as war lord Hixs domain extended 
from India to Baghdad, and from the sea of Aral to the 
Persian Gulf Except for the Seljuk Turks, victors over the 
crusaders, and the rising Memluk dynasty i Egypt, his 
authority was supreme. He was the emperor, and the 
Kalhf—who quarrelled with him but might not deny him— 

was restricted to the spiritual authority of a pope.'”” 

Muslim lustorians have not mentioned any noticeable per- 
sonal Jaxity in the character or moral behaviour of Khwarism 
Shah On the other hand, they speak of him as a brave and 


1 Article Asr al-Shardbi b:-Boghdad by Nayi asian an the yoltrnal af-Aglam 
of Baghdad, Muharram, 1386 A H 
9 Harold Lamb, p 120 
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chivalrous ruler, Just and pious, but there 1s no denying the fact 
that he spent his prowess and capabilities in subjugating the 
Muslim Kingdoms around his dommions. In the north-west of 
‘has territory he forced the Saljukids to retreat to the farthest end 
while he restrained the westward ambitions of the Ghorids by 
subjugating Khorasan, Mazandran,' Kirman, Ghazm and Trans- 
oxiana These unending wars of Khwarism Shah had, never- 
theless, worn out his troops who had to strain every nerve im 
achieving the conquests they had had so far Apart from the war- 
phobia normally created by the continuous warfare over a long 
period of tame, the conquest of the most fertile and industrially 
developed arcas had brought to the capital of Khwarism Shah all 
that tol and lalom could produce, along with the attendant vices 
of opulance and luxury It 1s difficult to find any detailed account 
of these social ilis 1n the annals of the time which ae mostly 
concerned with the descriptions of kings and emperors Unfor- 
tunately, however, the tieatises and sermons, monographs and 
discourses of the saints and preacheis, which would have thrown 
a lurid light on the subject were all destroyed by the Mongohan 
avalanche There is hardly any 1eason for attributing the follow- 
ing Statement of: Harold Lamb to his religious prejudice o1 exag- 
geration 
“Jt was a martial world, appreciative of song, with 
an car not unmusical <A world beset by mward throes, 
slave-ridden, wealth gathering, and more than a Iittle 
addicted to vice and intrigue It left the management of 
its affaus to extortioners and its women to the custody of 
eunuchs, and its conscience to the keeping of Allah ’”* 

The Sultans of Khwarism made the same fatal mistake which 
was committed by the Moors in Spain—an unpardonable blunder 
under the Divine Law of Retribution governing the historical 
process They set about, body and soul, to extend and strengthen 


1 Mazandran wasa province to the south of Caspian Sea bounded on the 
wett by Gilin, and on the south by the province of Astarfihad 
2 Harold Lamb p 117 
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Lamb whose accounts agree with those left by Muslim historians.’ 
He says 


‘But the Mongol’s experument with trade came to an 
abrupt end A caravan of several hundred merchants from 
Karakorum was seized by one, Inaljuk,? governor of Otrar, 
a frontier citadel belonging to the Shah. Inaljuk reported 
to his master that spies were among the merchants—which 
may very well have been the case 

“Mohammed Shah, without considering the matter 
overmuch, sent to his governor an order to slay the mer- 
chants, and all of them, accordingly, were put to death. 
This, in due time, was reported to Genghiz Khan who dis- 
patched envoys at once to the Shah to protest And 
Mohammed saw fit to slay the chief of the envoys and burn 
off the beards of the others. 

“When the survivors of his embassy returned to Gen- 
ghiz Khan, the master of the Gobi went apait to a mountain 
to meditate upon the matter. The slaying of a Mongol 
envoy could not go unpunished, tradition requued revenge 
for the wrong inflicted. 

“There cannot be two suns 1n the heavens,”’ the Khan 
said, “or two Aha Ahans upon the earth.’” 


The Tartaric Invasion: 


Thus the storm burstin 616.4 # Bukhara was first razed to 


the ground, and ts umhabitants put to the sword. Samarkand was 
reduced to ashes and 2ts entire population passed unde: the sword 


Other important and populous cities ike Ray, Hamadan3 


> Ge BG oe 


ca tn 


> Zanjan.* 


Ls 


Tbn Kathir, Vol XI, pp 200-204 and al-Kamil, Vol Ali, p 149 
Mmbha) ud-din, has gu.en his name as Kadar Khan (Tabgqat-1-Nisrz, p 272} 
Harold Lamb, pp 1136-117 


Ray—The ancient town of Ragha, to the south-east of Tehran and to the 
south of spur projecting from Elburz into the plam 

Hamadan hies in the fertile plam at the foot of Mt Eimend m Perna, 
Zanjan~A. town m the northern Persia 
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Qazwin,' Marv,*? Nishapur® met the same fate The forces of 
Khwarism Shah, the most powerful Muslim sovereign of his day, 
were simply swept away by the tempest of the Mongol arms, 
Khwarism Shah was himself hunted from place to place by the 
Tattars with ruthless pertinacity Muhammad Khwarism Shah 
ulumaicly took refuge m an unknown island in the Caspian Sea, 
where he died broken-hearted, alone and abandoned 

Khwarism Shah had already dismembered the independent 
Islamic Kingdoms of Iran and Turkistan and, therefore, mone had 
remained in the east to chech the onslaught of the Mongols after 
his defeat The Mushms were so seized with the terror of the 
Mongols that often a lonely Tartar attacked a hundred of them 
but none had the heart to defend himself—everyone of them was 
killed by the Tartar without being opposed by a single Muslim 
Once a Mongol woman, dressed as a man, plundered a house and 
filled all its immates excepting a captive It was only after this 
that the captive somehow came to hnow that the marauder wasa 
woman, and then he could muster his courage to kill her It often 
happened that a Mongol caughi hold of a Muskm and ashed hm 
to wait till he brought a sabre to slaughter him, and th:s poor man 
did not have the courage to run away in the absence of the 
Mongol * 

“The scourge of God”? was the greatest of calamuties before 
which almost the entire world of Islam was swept away as by a 
torrent, it left the Muslms astounded and terror-strichen The 
Mongols came to be regarded so mvincible that an Arabic proverb 


1 Qazwin—A town in Persia sn the province of Irih-Ayami, 100 miles to the 
south of Tehran, at the foot of Mt Elburz 

29 Marv—The principal town and centre of culture m the nch oasis which 
occupies the lower course of river Mfurghab mm Persia 

§ Nishapur—The most smportant of the four great cities of Khurasan, it was 
one of the greatest cities of rmddile ages _ 

4 For detasls see Ibn al-Athir, Al-Kamil, Vol XII and Darraful AfaCanty 4 
Bustim, Vol VI 
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gained currency which meant that if anybody tells you that the 

Tartars have suffered a defeat, don’t believe him Death and 

destruction was a foregone conclusion for all the lands through 

which the Tartar hordes passed , palaces. mosques and mausoleums 

were all levelled to the ground and t.ampled into dust Histo11ans 

are normally prone to be objective mm their assessment of the past 

events but even such a cool and temperate historian as Ibn al-Athir 

could not help shedding his teais over the havoc and ruin caused 

by the savage ardour of the Mongols for rapme and slaughtei. 
Speaking of these events m a hairowing strain Ibn aJ-Athh says 

“These events aie so frightful and heart-rending that 

for several yeais [ was in a fix whethe: I should nariate 

these happenings or not I have, howeve1, penned these 

facts mostieluctantly In truth and reality, xt 1s not easy to 

recount the tale of ta:nage and atrocities pe: petrated on the 

Muslims, nor can one bea: with equanimity the abasement 

to which they were subjected I only wish that my mother 

‘Shad not given me birth! Oh, would that I had died before 

I had to relate this tale of woe! Some of my friends had 

insisted that I should record these events but I was stull 

irresolute Later, 1t dawned on me that it was of no profit 

to forego the task The invasion of the Tartars was one of 

the greatest of calamities and the most terrible of visitations 

of which there 1s no parallel in the annals of the world. 

This calamaty fell on all nations, but on the Muslims more 

than all fone were to clam that the world, smce Goa 

created it to the piesent times, was nevet so afflicted, one 

would speak truthfully, for, history :ecoids no other event 

which approaches it, and perhaps the wold may not see 1ts 

ithe again except the calamity of Gog and Magog till the 

dawn of the Doomsday The Tatars put to the sword all 

men, women and children, cut open the bellies of the pr eg- 

nant women and trampled the babies to death Ve ily, unte 

God do we belong and unto Him Shall we retian There is no 

power, no mighi but from Allah, the Most High » the Greal 

“This was an afficuon which ove:whelmed the enuure 
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world, like a severe torrent 1t suddenly swept over all the 
lands *’' 

The authors of Mirsid ul-“Abad, who belonged to Hamdan and 
was born at Ray, and was thus an eye-witness to the Mongol mva- 
sion, has left the followmg har: owing account 

“The year 617 a = shall ever remain conspicuous in 
the annals of the world, for the hordes of heathen Tartars 
gained ascendancy over the Muslims in that year The way 
they ravaged the countries, killed the people and plundered 
and burnt the cities has a parallel neither in the days of 
Ignorance nor thereafter . It 1s enough to mention 
that in Ray, where I was born and hved, m Turkistan and 
in the lands extending from Riim to Syria more than seven 
hundred thousand persons were either put to sword or made 
captives. The calamity befalling Islam and its adherents 
1s beyond description and the holocaust 1s rather too well- 
known to require any detailed enumeration God forbid, 
none of the monarchs and sovereigns of Islam felt the urge 
to defend the honour of Islam , nor were they alive to ther 
duty of coming to the rescue of their subjects although they 
were like a shepherd unto their own people, and that they 
would have to render an account m regard to their safety 
on the Day of Judgement It was their duty to have strained 
every nerve to strengthen Islam and defend the faith as 
God has ordered. Go forth, iight-armed and heavy-armed, and 
strive with your wealth and your lives in the way of Allah* They 
should have sacrmficed everythmng they had—therr lves, 
riches, dominions—for the honour of Islam This would 
have given heart to others and fired a frenzy of enthusiasm 
among the Muslims, which would have contamed and 
turned back the onslaught of the heatheys 

“But now nothing remains except to seek the refuge of 
God Whatever of Islam 1s st:ll visible 1s exposed to the 


1 Al-Komil, Vol. X33, pp 147-148 
2. At-Taubah 41 
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danger of being completely effaced leaving no trace of it 
whatsoever *"! 


Not the Musimms alone, but the entrre crvihzed wold trem- 
bled before the savage Tartar hordes Their atrocities had caused 
a flutter even in those fai off corness of the then wold whee 
Tartars could have hardly been expected to carry their arms 

Edward Gibbon writes in hus Astory of the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Emjnre 

“The Latin world was darkened by this cloud of savage 
hostility, 2 Russian fugitive carried the alarm to Sweden, 
and the remote nations of the Baltic and the ocean them- 
bled at the approach of the Tartais, whom ther fear 
and ignosance wee inclmed to separate from the human 
species 3 

The maddenmg fienzy for death and destruction aioused 
by Ghenghiz Khan amongst the Mongols and the significance of 
this upsuige has been well summed up by the authors of the 
Cambridge Adedieval History 

“Unchecked by human valour, they were able to ove:~ 
come the te: rors of vast deserts, the bairiers of mountains 
and seas, the severities of climate, and the ravages of famine 
and pestilence No dangers could appal them, no strong- 
hold could 1esist them, no prayet for mercy could move 
them. - We are confronted with a new powe: in 
history, with « force that was to bmg to an abinpt end as a 
deus ex maciuna, many diamas that would otherwise have 


i Raa, pp 8-10 


2 Im the ycar 1238, the mhabnints of Gudha (Steden) and Fise woe 
preventid, by ther fear of the Tats from sending, as wsial 
to the hering fishuy on the cuast of England , and, as there - nO Up - 
ision forty or fifty of these fish were wold for a Sluling (Mathus Par i 
p 396) Mas whinsical coough that the ordus of a Mueul Khan a 
lcigiued on the bade af China should have Jowered he orice of } 
in the Engtisds sinks — 

3 Gtbbon, p 16 


tien ships 
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a 
ended m a deadlock, or would have dragged on an inte:- 
minable course ””! 
Harold Lamb continues on the impact of Chengluz Khan 
“This ‘new powe) 1n history’—the ability of one man 
to alter human civilization-—began with Genghiz Khan and 
ended with his grandson Kubilai, when the Mongol empire 


tended to break up It has not reappeared since °” 


Sack of Baghdad 


At last in 656 A uw the myriads of savages and heathens 
advanced towards Baghdad, kalling every man that came 2n ther 
way, setting fire to every habitation and trampling iato dust 
whatever they could not possess The metropolis of Istam, cele- 
brated throughout the world as the centre of civilization, learning 
and crafts was reduced to ashes, the sack of Baghdad 1s too har- 
rowing and lengthy to be detailed here The accounts given by 
the contemporary historians include some eye-witness accounts 
of the carnage and atrocities committed by the Mongols Ibn 


aJ-Athir writes 

‘The horrors of :apine and slaughter lasted forty days, 
and, after the carnage was over, the most populous and 
beautiful city of the world was so devastated that only a 
few people could be seen here and there _All the streets and 
markets were strewn with dead bodies, heaps of corpses 
were to be found like small mounds from place to place 
After the rains the dead bodies began to rot giving out a 
disagreeable smell of the putrid flesh and then a deadly 
pestilence ravaged the town which spread as far as the land 
of Syria Innumerable people died as a result of this ept- 
dernc The ravages of a terrible famine and pestilence and 


the rising prices reigned over the city thereafter ’” 


Go ND ms 
o 
Bah 
Be 


Ibn Kathir, Vol XIII, pp 202-203 (Abbreviated) 
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Tay ud-din Ibn al-Subki gives his own account of the ba:ba- 


rous acts of Mongols 


‘Halaku rece:ved the Caliph (al-Must‘asim) in a tent 
while Ibn SAlgam: invited the doctors of relagion and other 
notables of the city to be a witness to the agreement 
between Halaku and the Caliph, When they had repaired 
to the Mongol camp, all were passed under the sword 
They were called one by one mn a tent and beheaded until 
none amongst the chiefs and counsellors of the Caliph re- 
mained alive Jt was commonly beleved that if the blood 
of the Caliph fell on the ground, some great calamity would 
overtake the wold Halaku was, therefore, hesitant but 
Nasit ud-din Tst’ intervened to suggest that the problem 


An Iranian histowan confums the meident mm his book Ahwal-o-Athir-1- 
Khwaja Nasty ud-din Tin’, whch has heen published by the Tehran 
Unversity He,says that Ttis) was at last successful m his endeavour to 
dismember the Caliphate and to reduce the castle of the Cakph to dust 
Halakn bad already been commussioned by Ins brother Khakan Mangu to 
put an end to the Cahphate afte: destroymg the Batimites Halaku sent 
messages, of submission to the Caliph which, however, remamed unheeded. 
Thereafter Halaku cosulted lus counsellors whether or not the stars were 
favomable for mounting an attack <A Suna astrologer, Hisim ud-din 
by nante, advised Halaku that the tame was most inopportune for Jaunch- 
ing an attack on Baghdad and anyone who desued to harm the Caliph at 
that hour would be defeated and suffer a greszous loss Hasim ud-din said 
that if Halalu persisted n Ins altempt, there would be no rams, torrents 
and hurnecanes wall devastate the world and, what is more, the Khakan 
would be dead Halaku was dismayed but he ashed Tusi, “‘What would 
happen if I attach Baghdad” “Nothing”, rephed Tas, “except that Khan 
will be monarch mm place of the Calph” Thereupon Halahu ordered 
Tisi and Husfim ud din to debate the issue before lum “Thousands of the 
compamons of the Prophet weie lilled,” argued Tos, “but nothmr 
happened Even sf you attribute any special piety and charismatic poy er 
to the ‘Abbasids, look at Talur who Jolled Amin under the orders of 
Maintin, or Mutawaklul who was strangled to death by his sons and slaves, 


or else Muntasir and Mut tadhid who were done to death by ther chiefs 


and guards! Did cver any calamity overtake the wold ?” (Nasir ud-din Tas, 
pp 919) 
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could easily be solved The Caliph should be killed, he 
suggested, :n a way that his blood did not fall on the ground. 
The Caliph was accordingly rolled in a carpet and then 
beaten to death.’”” . 

The general massacre continued in Baghdad for more than a 
month. Only those could save themselves who were able to find 
a hiding place MHalaku then ordered, it is related, to count the 
dead, who numbered eighteen hundred thousand.? 

Christians were asked to take bacon and wine publicly 
Although 1t was the month of Ramadhan, the Muslims of Baghdad 
were compelled to participate in these drinking bouts Wine 
was sprinkled in the mosques and the call for prayer was 
prohibited. Nothing so despicable had happened since the founda- 
tions of Baghdad were laid the city had come under the heathen 
rule for the first trme and had never before undergone such a 
humulzation ° 

In spite of all its vices and weaknesses, Baghdad was th 
metropolis of Islam, a centre of learning, arts and crafts as wel 
as a city of mosques and shrines, saints and preachers Its des 
truction made the heart of every Muslim bleed, the heart-rending 
account of its ruin was rendered by many poets into songs ol 
mourmng S‘adi of Shiraz who had lived in Baghdad during bis 
student days and had seen the city in its hey-day of glory, has 
described the fall of Baghdad 1m a language that shows his depth 
of misery. 

“For it has seen the kmgdom of Must“asim destroyed, 
The heaven would be Justified 1f 1t sheds the rain-teals 
of blood. 
If you will rise on the Day of Judgement, 


O Muhammad, 
Rise now to see the most severe affliction. 


Tabgai al-Shafe wah, Vol V,pp 114-115 

2 Some bustorians have given a lower estsmate but the figure should not 
off the mark for Baghdad had then a population of two and a half milbe™ 
(Tabgat al-Shafetryak, Vol V,p 115) _ 
Tabgai al-ShafewehgeVol V,p 115 
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The blood of beauties slaughtered in the castle, 
Overflows the gates of the palace 
And our tears stain our garments. 
Beware of the turn of time and its vicissitudes. 
For who knew the glorious would come to such an 
abrupt end. 
Lo! you had seen the glory of the house of Caliphs, 
Where the Caesars and Khakans bowed Jow tn 
obeisance 
The blood of the progeny of Muhammad's uncle, 
Is shed on the very earth where the Sultans placed 
their heads 
Coloured with blood, the waters of the Tigris will turn 
the giound red, 
If 1t flows to irrigate the desert oasis of Bat’ha ' 
Defaced by the calamity 1t has had to suffer, 
Wrinkles of waves are seen on the face of the Tigris 
No elegy 1s really befitting the elevated souls, 
Whose mmimum reward 1s the bliss of God in 
Paradise, 
I am shedding my tears only 1n sympathy, 
For Muslims they were, and I hold them dear ’” 
From Baghdad, the Mongol hordes ma:ched on to Haleb 
(Aleppo), sacked the city and turned to Damascus They captured 
Damascus in Jamadi al-Ula, 658 an The Christian inhabitants 
of the city came out with presents to greet the conquerors Ibn 
Kathir who belonged to Damascus, has poitrayed the Joy of 
Christians and the helplessness of the Muslims in these words 
“The Christians came back by the Gate of Toma, 
carrying the cross ove: their heads and shouting slogans 
They were praising Chuostianity and openly disparaging 
Islam and the Mushms ‘They had flasks of wine from 
which they sprinkled the liquor m front of the mosques and 


1 Madma 
2 Stach, pp 46-47 
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on the faces of Muslims they happened to pass by, ordering 
the Muslims to pay homage to their emblem Musiims 
could not restrain themselves for long and gathered 1n large 
numbers and pushed them back to the Cathedral of Mary 
where a Christian clergy delivered a speech praismg 
Christianity and demgrating Islam and its followers ””* 
Thereafter Ibn Kathir continues his description on the 


authority of Jail ul-Mira@ia, 


dj a oe Bar 6FT Ere Rara@gs. 275 
The Christians then entered the mosque with wine in 


their hands They mtended to pull down a number of 
mosques in case the reign of Tartars continued for some- 
trme more ‘Ulema, Cadis and other Muslim notables 
repaired to the citadel of the Tartar governor El Sryan to 
make a complaint about the excesses of the Christians but 
they were turned out by him__ Ell Siyan, however, gave a 
hearing to the Ohristians Verzly, unto God do we belong and 

unto Him shall we return ** 
After the fall of Sy11a, the Mongols wanted to carry their arms 
to Egypt which was the only Muslim country still out of then reach 


eh £22 2 aban Wag -7, = 


The Sultan of Egypt, al-Mahk al-Muzaffar Saif ud-din Qataz knew 
that his country would be the next target of the Mongols, and 
also, that 1t would be difficult to hold off those savages if they 
were allowed to make adequate preparations for invading his lands 
He, therefore, decided to attack the Mongols in Syria before they 
were able to consolidate then power The forces of Egypt accord- 
ingly met the Mongols at Ain Jalut, a town below Nazareth in 
Palestine, on the 25th of Ramadhan, 658 a x , under the command 
of Barbers who afterwards became the sovereign of Egypt Unlike 
previous battles the Muslims met the Mongols in a hotly contested 
battle and drove back the stream of savage hordes The Egyptians 
pursued the defeated Mongols, slaughtering and capturing 4 large 
number of them, east-ward beyond the Euphrates AlSuyut 
writes in Ta@rtkh ul-Khulfa> 

‘The Muslims were, by the grace of God, victorious 
1 Ibn Kathir, Vol XIII, pp 239-220 
2 Jbid, Vol XIII, pp 219 220 
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and they inflicted a grevious defeat on the Tartars A large 
number of Tartars were put tothe sword The retreating 
Tartars were so disheartened that people easily caught hold 

of them and despoiled them of their possessions °”' 
Sultan Baibers defeated the Tartars in many a fierce battles 
after the battle of “Ain Jaltit and thus disproved the proverb that 

the Tartars were invincible 


Conversion of the Mongols: 


Islam was about to be submerged im the whnl-pool of the 
Mongol ardom of slaughte: and destruction, as several Muslim 
writers had then expressed the fear, wiping it out of existence, but 
Islam suddenly began to capture the hearts ol the savage Taitais 
The preachers of Islam thus accomphshed a task which the sw ord- 
arm of the faith had failed to parlaim by cairying the message of 
Islam to the baibaric hordes of heathen Mongols 

Conversion of the Mongols to Islam was indeed one of the few 
unpredictable events of history The Tartaric wave of conquest 
which had swept away the entre Islamic east within a short period 
of one year was, in truth, not so astioundmg as the Mongol’s 
acceptance of [slam dung the zenith of then glory, for, the 
Mushims had by the beginning of the seventh century of Muslim 
era imbibed all those vices which are a natural outcome otf the 
opulence, lwaury and fast hvng The Mongols were, on the othe: 
hand, a wild and Sera ious, yet vigo1ons and stindy race who could 
have hardly been expected to submit to the spiritual and cult: al 
supertority of a people so completely subdued by them, and who 
were also looked down and despised by them The author of the 
reacting of Islam, T W Ainold hav also expressed his amavement 
over the achievement of this wnbeheveable feat 

“But Islam was to rise again fiom the ashes of its former 
grandem and through tts preachers win over these savage 
conquerors to the acceptance of the fath  Tlas was a task 
for the nusstonaty energies of Islam that was rendered 


grapes 
1 3 Tirith tle Mhalpii' p 19} 
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more difficult from the fact that there were two powerful 
competitors in the field. The spectacle of Buddhism, 
Christianity and Islam emuloush striving to win the alle 
ciance of the fierce conquerors that had set their feet on the 
necks of adherents of these great missionar, religions, is one 
that is without pirailel in the historv of the world’... ... 
“For Islam to enter into competition with such power- 
ful rivals as Buddhism and Christiamty were at the outset 
oj the period of Mongol rule, must have appeared 2 well- 
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hopeless undertakmg For the Mushms had suffered 
more from the storm of the Mongol invasions than the others 

Those cities that had hitherto been the rallying points of 
spiritual organisation and learning for Islam in Asia, had 
been for the most part laid in ashes: the theologians ana 
pious doctors of the fa:th, either slain or carried away into 
captivity Among the Mongol rulers—usuallv so tolerant 
towards all religions—there were some who exhibited vary- 
ine degrees of hatred towards the Muslim faith Cinngiz 
Khan ordered all those whe killed animals in the 
Muhammadan fashion to be put to death, and this ordinance 

was revived by Qabilay, who by offering rewards to infor- 


mare cat nn fant a charn Rarcaritian thar lasrert for Sever 
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years, as many poor persons took advantage of this ready 


ee 


means of gaining wealth, and slaves accused their masters 
in order to gain their freedom.’ During the reign of Kuy tk 


1. .\rnold,p 219 
2 Sonotorioush beutal was the treatment thes received that even the Chinese 


showmen in their exhibitions of shadow figures exultingh brought forward 
the figure of an old man with a white beard dragged by the neck 2f the tail 
of a horse, as showing how the Mongol horsemen behaved tawaras the 
Musalmans [Sir H H. Howarth : Hisoy of the Morgals, Londen {1876—50) 

‘ol I,p 159] . 
This ehet was onl) withdrawn when at wis found that Ht preventes 
Muhammadan merchants from vidturg the coart and that trade waa 
in corssquence (Tebc?t: N@srt A general history of the Muhammadan 
dvanctirs of Ava, by Mih§j ud-din Abd CUmt- ‘Usnin Londen . 


I8S1,p 1146 and Howirth Vol I, pp 112, 2¢5)- 


(1246-1248), who left the conduct of affairs entirely to his 
two Christian ministers and whose court was filled with 
Christian monks, the Muhammadans were made to suffer 
great severities’. . . 

“Arghun (1284-1291) the fourth [khan persecuted the 
Musalmans and took away from them all posts in the 
departments of justice and finance, and forbade them to 
appear at his court ° 

“In spite of all difficultses, however, the Mongols and 
the savage tribes that followed 1n their wake® were at length 
brought to submit to the faith of those Muslim peoples 
whom they had crushed beneath thei feet.’ 

Unbelievable and of far-reaching significance, although the 
conversion of the Mongols to Islam had been, it 1s also not Jess 
surprising that extremely few and scanty records of this glorious 
achievement are to be found in the annals of the time The names 
of only a few dedicated saviours of Islam who won proselytes from 
the savage hordes are known to the world, but thes venture was 
no less daring nor their achtevement less significant than the 
accomplishment of the warriors of the faith Their memory shall 
always be enriched by the gratitude of Mushms for they had, in 
reality, performed a great service to the humanity in general and 
to the Mushmms in particular, by diffusing the knowledge of fa:th 
among those barbarians, winning them over to the service of one 
God and making them the standard-bearers of the Apostle of 
Peace. 

2 After the death of Chenghiz Khan the great heritage of that 
Mongol conqueror was divided into four dominions headed by 
the offsprings of his sons. The message of Islam had begun to 


1 Howorth, Vo! I,p 165 
2. C L J De Guignes, Histoire Generale des Huns. des T 
’ : urcs, d 

(Parts, 1756 58), Vol III, p 265 : — 
3 In the ae century, three-fourths of Mongol hosts were Turks 

(Leon, Cahun, Introduction a I'histoire de J’Asi 

Pars 1056, p. 279), e Tures et Mongols 
$ Arnold, pp 225-227. 
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spread among all these four sections of the Mongols who were 
rapidly converted to the faith. In regard to the conversion of the 
ruling princes in the lineage of Batu, the son of Chenghiz Khan’s 
first born Juj:, who ruled the western portion as Khan of the 
Golden Horde, writes Arnold . 

“The first Mongol ruling prince who professed Islam 
was Baraka Khun, who was chief of the Golden Horde 
from 1256 to 1267.1. According to Abti’l-Ghazi he was 
converted after he had come to the throne. He 1s said one 
day to have fallen in with a caravan coming from Bukh2ra, 
and taking two of the merchants aside, to have questioned 
them on the doctrines of Islam, and they expounded to him 
their farth so persuasively that he became converted 1m all 
sincerity. He first revealed his change of faith to his 
youngest brother, whom he mduced to follow his example, 
and then made open profession of his new belief... Baraka 
Khan entered into a close alliance with the Mamlik Sultan 
of Egypt, Rukn al-Dm Baybars The initiative came from 
the latter, who had given a hospitable reception to a body 

- of troops, two hundred in number, belonging to the Golden 
Horde, these men, observing the growmg enmity between 
their Khin and Hilagii, the conqueror of Baghdad, in 
whose army they were serving, took flight into Syria, 
whence they were honourably conducted to Cairo to the 
court of Baybars, who persuaded them to embrace Islam * 


1 It. of interest to note that Naym al-Din Mukhtar al-Zahidi in 1260 com- 
piled for Baraka Khfn a treatise which gave the proofs of the divine 
mission of the Prophet, a refutation of those who demed it, and an 
account of the controverszes between Christians and Muslims (Montz 
Stemschneider Polemische und apologetische Latteratur m arabischer 
Sprache, Zwischen Mushmen, Christen und Juden Lespzg, 1877; 
pp 63 64) 

2 Abu’'l-Ghazi Histoire des Mogols et des Tartares par Aboul Ghazi Behaidour 
Khan, traduite par le Baron Desmiisons St Petersburg (1871-74) tome i 
p 18! 

$ Maqrizi Histoire des Sultans Mamlouks de l’Egypte, traduite pat 
M Quatremere (Parzs, 1837-45), tome I, pp 180-81, 187 
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Baybars himself was at war with Hilagi, whom he had 
recently defeated and driven out of Syria. He sent two of 
the Mongol fugitives, with some other envoys, to bear a 
letter to Baraka Khan On their return these envoys 
reported that each princess and amir at the court of Baraka 
Khin had an imam and a mu’adhdhin, and the children 
were taught the Qu:’an in the schools! ‘These friendly rela- 
tions between Baybars and Baraka Khin brought many of 
the Mongols of the Golden Horde into Egypt’, where they 
were prevailed upon to become Musalmans ”” 

Halaku had founded the dynasty of Ilkhans 1n Iran, to which 


he had later added a great part of Asia Mmor Arnold relates 
the conversion of this bianch of Ohenghiz Khan’s progeny in 
these words 


“In Persia, where Htlagii founded the dynastv of the 
Iikhans, the progress of Islam among the Mongols was 
much slowe: In oder to strengthen himself against the 
attacks of Baraka Khin and the Sultan of Egypt, Holagt 
accepted the alliance of the Christian powers of the East, 
such as the king of Armenia and the Crusaders His 
favourite wife was a Christian who favourably disposed the 
mind of he: husband towards her co-religionists, and huis 
son Abaqa Khan mairied the daughter of the Emperor of 
Constantinople Fis brother Taktidar‘, who succeeded 
him, was the first of the IIkhans who embraced Islam He 
had been brought up as a Christian, for (as a contemporary 
Christian writer’ tells us), ‘he was baptised when young 
and called by the name of Nicholas But when he was 
grown up, through his intercourse with Saracens of whom 
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Maqrizi Histowe des Sultans Mamlouks de YEgypte, traduite par 
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he was very fond, he became a base Saracen, and, renoun- 
cing the Christian faith, wished to be called Muhammad 
Khan, and strove with all his might that the Tartars should 
be converted to the faith and sect of Muhammad, and when 
they proved obstinate, not daring to force them, he brought 
about their conversion by giving them honours and favours 
and gifts, so that 1n his ttme many Tartars were converted 
to the faith of the Saracens’. ‘This prince sent the news of 
his conversion to the Sultan of Egypt in the following 
letter —‘By the power of God Almighty, the mandate of 
Ahmad to the Sultan of Egypt God Almighty (praised be 
his name ') by His grace preventing us and by the hight of 
His guidance, hath guided us in our early youth and vigour 
into the true path of the knowledge of His deity and the 
confession of His unsty, to bear witness that Muhammad 
(on whom rest the highest blessings!) 1s the Prophet of God, 
and to reverence His saints and His pious servants ‘Whom 
God shall please to guide, that man’s breast will He open 
to Islam ’' We ceased not to incline our heart to the pro- 
motion of the faith and the improvement of the condition 
of Islam and the Muslims, up to the time when the succes- 
sion to the empire came to us from our illustrious father and 
brother, and God spread over us the glory of His grace 
and kindness, so that in the abundance of His favours our 
hopes were realised, and He revealed to us the bride of the 
kingdom, and she was brought forth to us a noble spouse 
Ofiriltdy or general assembly was convened, wherein our 
brothers, our sons, great nobles, generals of the army and 
captains of the forces, met to hold council, and they were 
all agreed on carrying out the order of our elder brother, 
viz to summon here a vast levy of our troops whose numbers 
would make the earth, despite its vastness, appear too 
narrow, whose fury and fierce onset would fill the hearts of 
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' the mountain peaks bow down, and a firm purpose that 
makes the hardest rocks grow soft. We reflected on this 
their resolution which expressed the wish of all, and we 
concluded that 1t ran counter to the arm we had in view— 
to promote the common weal, 1 e to strengthen the 
ordinance of Islam, never, as far as lies in our power, to 
issue any order that will not tend to prevent bloodshed, 
remove the ills of men, and cause the breeze of peace and 
prosperity to blow on all lands, arid the kings of other 
countries to rest upon the couch of affection and benevo- 
lence, whereby the commands of God will be honoured and 
mercy be shown to the people of God. Hereim, God ins- 
pired us to quench this fire and put an end to these terrible 
calamities, and make known to those who advanced this pro- 

_ posal (of a levy) what it 1s that God has put into our hearts 
to do, namely, to employ all possible means for the healing 
of all the sickness of the world, and putting off what should 
only be appealed to as the last remedy For we desire not 
to hasten to appeal to arms, unt:l we have first declared the 
right path, and will permit it only after setting forth the 
truth and establishing it with proofs Our resolve to carry 
out Whatever appears to us good and advantageous has 
been strengthened by the counsels of the Shaykh al-Islam, 
the model of divines, who has given us much assistance in 
religious matters We have appoimted our chief justice, 
Qutb al-Din and the Atabak, Bahi al-Din. both trustworthv 


Atab ak, Bah al-Din, both trustworthy 
persons of this flourishing kingdom, to make known to you 
our course of action and bear witness to our good mtentions 
for the common weal of the Muslims, and to make it 
known that God has enlightened us, and that Islam annuls 
all that has gone before it, and that God Almighty has put 
it into our hearts to follow the truth and those who practice 


It. .... Ifsome convincing proof be required, let men 


observe our actions. By the grace of God, we have raised 


aloft the standards of the faith, and borne witness to 1t in 
all our orders and our practice, so that the ordinances of 
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the law of Muhammad may be brought to the fore and 
firmly established in accordance with the principles of 
justice laid down by Ahmad Whereby we have filled the 
hearts of the people with joy, have granted free paidon to 
all offenders, and shown them indulgences, saying, ‘May 
God pardon the past!’ We have reformed al] matters 
concerning the pious endowments of Muslims given for 
mosques, colleges, charitable institutions, and the rebwilding 
of caravanserais , we have restored their mcomes to those 
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by the donois We have ordered the pilgrims to be 
treated with respect, provision to be made for their caravans 
and for securing thei: safety on the pilgrim routes, we have 
given perfect freedom to merchants, travelling from one 
country to another, that they may go wherever they please; 
and we have strictly prohibited our soldiers and police from 
interfermg with them in their comings or goings He seeks 
the alliance of the Sultan of Egypt ‘so that these countries 
and citles may again be populated, these terrible calamities 
be put down, the sword be returned to the scabbard, that 
all peoples may dwell in peace and quretness, and the necks 
of the Muslims be freed from the uls of humiliation and 
disgrace ** 

“To the student of the history of the Mongols it 15a 
relief to pass from the recital of nameless horrors and coenti- 
nual bloodshed to a document emanating from a Mongol 
prince a and giving expression to such humane and benevo- 
lent sentiments, which sound strange mdeed coming from 
such lips 

" A revolt broke out agaist him (Taktidar 
Ahmad), headed by his nephew Arghtin, who compassed 
his death and succeeded him on the thone Durmg hus 
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brief reign (1284-1291), the Chiuistians were once mor 
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restored to favour, while the Musalmans had to suffer perse- 
cution in their turn, were dismussed from their posts and 
driven away from the court ? 

“The successors of Taktidar were all heathen, until, in 
1995, Ghazin, the seventh and greatest of the Iikhins, 
became a Musalman and made Islam the ruling religion of 
Persia 

“Ghazan himself before his conversion had been 
brought up as a Buddhist and had erected several Buddhist 
temples in Khuradsan, and took great pleasure in the 
company of the priests of this faith, who had come into 
Persia in laige numbeis since the establishment of the 
Mongol supremacy over that country ? He appears to have 
been naturally of a religious turn of mind, for he studied 
the creeds of the different religions of his time, and used to 
hold discussions with the learned doctors of each faith? 
Rashid aj-Din, his learned minister and the histoz1an of his 
reign, maintained the genuineness of his conversion to 
Islam, the religious observances of which he zealously kept 
throughout his whole reign, though his contemporaries (and 
later writers have often re-echoed the :mputation) repre- 


sented* him as having only yielded to the solicitations of 
some Amirs and Shaykhs.’””® 


{bn Kathir also relates, im the chronicles for the year 694 a uy, 
that Ghazan embrace 


d Islam during that year The accounts 


left by other historrans show that the conversion of Ghazan was 


brought about by a pious Turk, Amir Tuzaun® by name Ibn 
Kathir’s version 3s as follows 


“In this year the great-giandson of Chenghiz Khan, 
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CL J de Gingnes Hustorre gencrale des Huns des Turcs, des Mogols, 
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Ghazan b. Arghun b Igha b. Tuli b. Chenghiz Khan 
announced his conversion to the faith of Islam, along with 
all or a majority of the Tartars under him, through the 
persuasion of Amir Tuzaun (on whom may rest the peace 
of God). Pearls, gold and silver balls were showered upon 
those who declared their allegiance to Islam; the King 
renamed himself as Mahmtd and attended Friday services, 
a number of heathen temples and Churches were demolish- 
ed and poll-tax was levied on them; goods and properties 
confiscated from Baghdad and other Muslim cities were 
returned ; and justice was restored to them. Rosaries were 
seen in the hands of Tartars, for which act of benevolence 
the people thanked God Almighty." 


Continuing the account relating to Islamisation of the 


Mongol’s Kingdom of Persia, Arnold writes - 


“His (Ghazan’s) brother, Uljaytii, who succeeded him 
mn 1304, under the name of Muhammad Khudabandab, 
had been brought up as a Christian in the faith of his 
mother and had been baptised under the name of Nicholas, 
but after his mother’s death, while he was still a young man, 
he became a convert to Islam through the persuasions of his 
wife? Ibn Batiitah says that his example exercised a great 
influence on the Mongols.* From this time forward Islam 
became the paramount faith mm the Kingdom of the 
Iikhans.’** 


Coming to the story of the spread of Islam in the Middle 


Kingdom of the Mongols, Arnold says - 


nh 


“The details that we possess of the progress of islam in 
the Middle Kingdom, which fell to the lot of Chaghatay 


Ibn Kathir, Vol. XILL, p 340 

Hammer-Purgstall- Geschichte der Ulchanen, ( Darmstadt 1842-45; 
Vol WT, p. 182 

Ibn Battitah * Voyages d’Ibn Patoutah, texte arabe, accompagne d'une 
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and his descendants, are still more meagre. Several of the 
princes of this line had a Muhammadan minister in their 
service, but they showed themselves unsympathetic to the 
fath of Islam. Chaghatay harassed his Muhammadan 
subjects by regulations that restricted their ritual observ- 
ances in respect of the killing of animals for food and of 
ceremonial washmgs Al-JiizjZni says that he was the 
bitterest enemy of the Muslims among all the Mongol 
rulers and did not wish anyone to utter the word Musalman 
before him except with evil purpose. Orghana, the wife 
of his grandson and successor, Qarai-Hilagt, brought up 
her son as a Musalman, and under the name of Mubarak 
onah he came forward in 1264 as one of the claimants of 
the disputed succession to the Chaghatady Khanate, but he 
was soon driven from the throne by his cousin Buraq Khan, 
and appears to have exercised no influence on behalf of his 
faith, indeed judging from their names 1¢ would not appear 
that any of his own children even adopted the rehgion of 
their father ® Buraq Khan 1s said to have ‘had the blessed- 
ness of receiving the light of the faith’ a few days before 
his death mn 1270, and to have taken the name of Sultan 
Ghiyath al-Din} but he was buried according to the ancient 
funera) rites of the Mongols, and not as a Musalman, and 
those who had been converted during his reign relapsed 
into their former heathenism. It was not until the next 
century that the conversion of Tarmashhin Khan, about 
1326, caused Islam to be at all generally adopted by the 
Chaghatay Mongols, who when they followed the example 
of their chief this ame remamed true to their new fatth 


1 Jugant = Minhify-1-Ssrdy_ al-Juzyani, Tabqdt-s-Nasir: ed W Nassau Lees 
(Caicuttta, 1864) pp 381, 397 and Mmhiy-ud-Din Tabakdt-1-Naari 
Minhij-ud-Din, AbG--Umar-1-Usmin (London, 1881) pp 1110, 1145-46. 
Rashid al-Din, Jamie al-Tawarikh, Tarskkh--Moubarek-: Ghazani, histoire 


des Mongols, editee par E Blochet (Gibb Memorial Serses, Vol XVITL) 
(London, 1911) pp 173-74, 188 


3 Abn'l-Ghzi. (op cit) tome II, p 159. 
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But even now the ascendancy of Islam was not assured, for 
Bizun who was Khan in the next decade—the chronology 
1s uncertain—drove Tarmashirin from his throne, and 
persecuted the Musi:ms', and it was not until some years 
later that we hear of the first Musalman King of Kashgar, 
which the break-up of the Chaghatay dynasty had erected 
mto aseparate kingdom This prince, Tugltiq Timtr Khan 
(1347-1863), 1s said to have owed his conversion to a holy 
man fiom Bukhara, by name Shaykh Jamal al-Din This 
Shaykh, in company with a number of travellers, had un- 
wittingly trespassed on the game-preserves of the prince, who 
ordered them to be bound hand and foot and brought 
before him In reply to his angry question, how they had 
dared interfere with his hunting, the Shaykh pleaded that 
they were strangers and were quite unaware that they were 
trespassing on forbidden giound Learning that they were 
Persians, the prince said that a dog was worth more than a 
Persian ‘Yes,’ replied the Shaykh, ‘1f we had not the 
true fath we should indeed be worse than the dogs’ 
Struck with his reply, the Khan ordered this bold Persian 
to be brought before him on his return from hunting, and 
taking him aside ashed him to explain what he meant by 
these words and what was ‘faith’. The Shaykh then set 
before him the doctrines of Islam with such fervour and zeal 
that the heat of the Khan that before had been hard asa 
stone was melted he wax, and so terrible a picture did th 
holy man draw of the state of unbelief, that the prince was 
convinced of the blindness of his own errors, but said, 
‘Were I now to make profession of the faith of Islam, I 
should not be able to Jead my subjects ito the true pati 
But bea with me a little. and when I have entered into 
the possess'on of the kingdom of my forefathers, come to me 
again’ For the empire of Chaghatay had by this tame been 
broken up into a number of petty princedoms, and rt 1as 
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many years before Tiiqging Timilr succeeded im uniting 
under his sway the whole empire as before Meanwhile 
Shaykh Jamal al-Din had returned to his home, where be 
fell dangerously 111° when at the point of death, he: said to 
his son Rashid al-Dm, ‘Tugltiq Timtir will one day become 
a great monarch ; fail not to go and salute him in my name 
and fearlessly remind him of the prommse he made me’ 
Some years later, when Tugqliiq Timtir had re-won the 
empire of his fathers, Rashid al-Din made his way to the 
camp of the Khan to fulfil the last wishes of his father, but 
in spite of all his efforts he could not gam an audience of 
the Khan, At length he devised the following expedient: 
One day in the early morning, he began to chant the call 
to prayers, close to the Khan's tent Enraged at having his 
slumbers disturbed in this way, the prince ordered him to 
be brought imto his presence, whereupon Rashid al-Din 
delivered his father’s message Tuqliiq Khan was not un- 
mindful of his promise, and said-~ ‘Ever since I ascended 
the throne I have had it on my mind that I made that 
promise, but the person to whom I gave the pledge never 
came Now you are welcome’ He then repeated the 
profession of faith and became a Muslim. ‘On that morn 
the sun of bounty rose out of the east of divine favour and 
effaced the dark night of unbelief ..... .?”4 
Certain Turk historians have related the story of Tuqlug 
Timur’s conversion in greater detail and reported the dialogue 
verbatim between him and Jamil ud-din Tuoluq Timur had 
enquired, pointing out towards his dog, whether he (Jamal ud-din} 
was betcer than the beast. Jamal ud-din calmly replied, “If I pass 
away from this world with my faith intact, I would be better than 
the dog, not, the dog would be better than me.” Taken aback 
by this reply, Tuqlaq Timfir asked what he meant by ‘faith. And 
thus he was eventually led to embrace Islam as related by Arnold 


It 1s thus certain that a word uttered by Jamil ud-din i al] 


al 
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sincerity was the ultimate cause of the conversion of Tuqlug Timur 
and of the spread of Islam in his realm: a feat which could not 
have perhaps been accomplished by a thousand speeches or the 
might of arms 
Turning to the spread of Islam among that branch of the 
Golden Horde which was succeeded by Ogotday, the third son of 
Chenghiz Khan, and under which Kubilay Khan later brought the 
whole of China, Arnold says: 
“Scattered up and down throughout the length and 
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of the followers of the Prophet who laboured successfully and 
unknown, to win unbelievers to the faith. In the reign of 
Ogotay (1229-1241), we read of a certain Buddhist governor 
of Persia, named Kurguz, who in his later years abjured 

Tn the reren of 
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Timtr Khan (1328-1328), Ananda, a grandson of Qpbilay 
and viceroy of Kan-Su, was a zealous Musalman and had 
converted a great many persons in Tangut and won over a 
large number of the troops under his command to the same 
faith He was summoned to court and efforts were made to 
tznduce him to conform to Buddhism, and on his refusing to 
abandon his faith he was cast mto prison But he was 
shortly after set at liberty, for fear of an insurrection among 
the inhabitants of the Tangut, who were much attached 
to him.’”” 

In this way Islam won over, in a short time, its most inveterate 
enemy who had trampled underfoot the entire Islamic world, and 
whose onslaught, for a time, no Mushm power was able to with- 
stand Islam agam proved that 2t possessed an 1r esistible charm 
which can captivate the hearts of its bitterest foe. The Mongols, 
after accepting the faith of Islam, produced a large number of 
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scholars, theologians and doctors of faith as well as those who 

fought for the cause of God, and served to defend Islam on 
many a critical occasion Iqbal has rightly said ; 

“A sign manifest did adduce the charge of Tartar 

hordes, 

That defenders ere flock to Ka‘abah from the heathen 


brutes.’”* 


ea 


. Bang-1-Dera, p 230. 


CHAPTER XLT 


MAULANA JALAL UD.DIN RUMI 


The Crisis of Rationalism: 


By the time the seventh century of the Muslim era began, 
dialectics had come to occupy such a pride of place among the 
religious sciences that nobody could lay a claim to scholarship 
unless he had mastered the controversial issues between the 
Mu*tazilites and the Ash‘arites, on the one hand, and between 
the Ash‘arites and the Hanbalites, on the other. Fakhr ud-din 
al-Razi, who died in 606 as, had attracted all minds so power- 
full) that the human imtellect had come to be acknowledged by ail 
as the mfallble touchstone fo. the verification of metaphysical 
truths A compromise between .eason and faith, which was 
regarded as the ultimate end by the scholars of the tzme. had made 
them so fond of ratiocmation that no religious dogma o1 tenet of 
faith was acceptable to them unless :t could be established by 
rational arguments, logical syllogism and philosop)ucal premises 

It is true that the Ash‘arites had succeeded 1n building up a 
powerful system of Islamic scholasticism which gamed the day 
against ‘::2@/ and philosophy but they had, nevertheless, imbrbed 
the spirit of these sciences The system of metaphysical theology 
evolved by the Ash‘arites had a deep rationalistic foundation which 
allowed reason to delve into the questions relating to the nature 
and attributes of God and to discuss metaphysical issues as freely 
as did the Philosophers and Mut‘tazilites As a consequence, 
naturally, they had also come to regard the conceptual data 
furnished by the human senses as the most reliable cnterion for 
verification of certitude They had thus accepted logrcal reasoning 
and speculative thinking as the cornerstone for building up thei 
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arguments for the affirmation of the religious tenets and finding 
out the ultimate Reality. 

The religious scholars throughout the Islamic world had, asa 
result, been seized by an excessive formalism of dialectics, which, 
too, had by then deteriorated into a stale science handed down from 
generation to generation without any addition or modification. 

t had been unable to produce for quite a long time a celebrated 
thinker like Abul Hasan al-Ash“‘ari or Abii Hamid al-Ghazali. 
The constant engagement of the then scholars with polemics and 
logical disputation might have made them bright and quick-witted 
but it had certainly extinguished the warmth of their hearts and 
dimmed the light of faith and conviction. The dialecticians had 
undoubtedly been successful in silencing their opponents by their 
superior syllogism but they were unable to provide an unflinching 
conviction which could replace scepticism by faith and disquietude 
by peace of mind. As a matter of fact, the logical reasoning 
employed by the dialecticians had given rise to numerous questions 
which could never be adequately met by the scholastics Also, the 
dialectics had no place for ‘intuition’ which is an invaluable source 
for acquisition of knowledge, for, it either did not recognise any 
‘mner sense’ beyond the normal senses of perception or treated it 
with contempt Obviously, therefore, facts pertaining to mysteries 
of mute reality and ecstasy were being contended simply because 
these were beyond the ken of senses; the scholars had developed 2 
predisposition for rejecting or at least bemg sceptical about every- 
thing which could not be proved through rational arguments. 
The Ummat, having thus been seized by the so-called rationalism, 
was losing that fervour of faith which had been bequeathed to it 
by the Apostles and the elects of God, and which constituted 2 
fountain-head of its strength for all times to come, Phil osophical 
discourses and dialectical argumentations had turned the people 
into academicians as dry as dust, lacking that warmth of feeling 
and certitude of knowledge which is born out of divine intuition. 
There were, nevertheless, a few sublimated souls, pure of heart and 
beatified by divine grace; but, the overwhelming majority of the 

doctors of faith and the larty had become votaries of intellect, fond 
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so extremely learned that difficult problems pertaining to law and 
religion were referred to him for solution. His erudition had 
earned for him the honorific title of Sultan ul-“Ulema (the king of 
scholars) while he used to hold his assemblies Ike the courts of 
monarchs His discourses ran from morning till mid-day for all 
and sundry, and after the mid-day prayers, for the selected few to 
whom he expounded the mysteries of the true content of knowledge 
and faith On Fridays and Mondays he dehvered public sermons 

He had an imposing countenance and always appeared to be 


engrossed in his thoughts. 
Early Education : 


Jalal ud-din Rim: was boin on the 6th of Rabi ul-Awwal, 
604 44 Baha’ ud-din Velea entrusted him to the care of one of his 
disciples, Saryid Burhan ud-din, for early education who taught 
him for four or five years in the beginning and then guided him 


again, after the death of Baha’ ud-din Veled, m the secrets of the 
mystic path 


Migration from. Balkh : 


The popularity of Baha’ ud-din Veled and the great number 
of his disciples and followers had made certain scholars jealous of 
him In his lectures, he used to declaim publicly against the 
Greek philosophers and their rationalist followers, who, he said, 
had thrown the scriptures over their back, and could not, there- 
fore, hope for the blessings of God. These scholars could not, 
however, harm him as Khwarism Shah was himself a devotee of 
Baha’ ud-din Veled Once the king who had come to pay a visit 
to the Sheikh remarked, “What a big crowd has gathered here !”* 
One of the scholars present at the moment readily added, “Yes, 
and if something 1s not done to check his popularity, 1t might 
become difficult for the King to rule over them” Khwarism Shah 
took the remark to Ins heart and asked the scholar as to what 
should be done in the matter The courtier, seizing the oppor- 
tunity fo malign the Sheikh, advised the king to send the keys of 
the treasury and also of the citadel to Baha? ud-din Veled with a 
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message that since he already reigned over the hearts of the people, 
it would be better 1f he had the keys as well.’ 

When this message was conveyed to Baha’ ud-din Veiled, he 
replied, “Convey my respects to the King and tell him that I am 
a recluse having nothing to do with the treasures and arms. I 
would willingly leave the country so that the king may rule over it 
without any misgivings on this score. I would leave the town on 
Friday after delivering the last sermon.” 

The mhabitants of Balkh were so much agitated at the news 
of Baha’ ud-din’s departure that the Khwarism Shah had to come 
along with his vizier to dissuade hun from his intended migration. 
Baha? ud-din Veled, however, did not accede to the request made 
by the King who ultimately proposed that in order to avoid any 
tumult or agitation among the masses, Baha’ ud-din might leave 
the city without letting people know of at. Baha? ud-din agreed 
to the suggestion He delivered his last sermon on Friday and 
guitted Balkb on the succeeding Saturday In his public dis- 

course he warned the King that the Tartar hordes would mvade 
his kingdom soon after nis departure * 

The people everywhere on his way, hearmg of hus | 


1 Anumber of historians have altributed this conversation with the King to 
Imam Fakhbr ud-din Riz: Cad: Talammuz Husain, however, holds :t to 
be a mistake on the part of chroniclers, for Baha? ud-din Veled Icft Balkh 
in 609 or 610A H while Fakhn ud-din Raz died at Herat m606A H, 
where he had been residing before he died (Sahzb ul-Mathnam, pp 46/48) 
Another biographer of Jalal ud-din Rtim:, Bad: Uz-zaman Farozanfar, 
whose book. entitled ““The life of Maulana Jalal ud-din Muhammad” has 
been published recently m Iran, also subseribes to the abovementioned 
view of falammuz Husain (Farozanfar, p 14) 

Talammuz Husain has expressed the view that ths man might have been 
Satyid Baha? ud-din Riz: who was a courtrer of Khwarism Shah, and who 
has been mentioned in the Tabqit-:-Nast: (pp 270/71) 

2 Bads Uz-zaman Farozanfar has expressed the view that 1t 18 possible that the 
real cause of Baha? ud-din Veled’s migration was the impending danger of 
Tartar invasion of Khuras§n and Iran smce many, other ulema and notable . 
persons were then leaving these countries for other places of safety. , 
(Farozanfar, p 15) ” 
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flocked to meet him and bring him into their cities with honour. 
Thus he passed through Baghdad, Mecca, Damascus and reached 
Malatia? where he remained for four years, engaged in preaching 
and teaching, From Malatia, Baha’ ud-din Veled went on to 
Ak Shahr, and from there to Larenda® which was a dependency 
of Konya.‘ 


Arrival in Konya: 


“Ala ud-din Kaikabad, the then Sultan of Rim’, sent for and 
requested Baha’ ud-din Veled to come to his Capital, where he 
arrived in 626 a. #, The Sultan himself went to receive 
Baha’ ud-din and became his disciple along with his chiefs. In 
Konya, Baha’ ud-din resided in a local college and died there 
after two years in 628 a, H. 

Rimi accompanied his father throughout the latter’s journey 
from Balkh, and he was 22 years of age when he arrived at Konya. 
Immessed by Baha’ ud-din’s profound knowledge and erudition, 
the Sultan’s teacher, Badr ud-din Gohartash, founded a college 
named Madarsa-1-Khudavandgar for him .ad endowed it richly 
for 1ts maintenance.’ 

Sultan ‘Ala ud-din Kaikabad had a great regard tor 
Baha’ ud-din Veled When the Suitan had erected the fort of 
Konya he invited Baha? ud-din Veled to mount to the terraced 
roof of the fort, thence to survey the walls and towers. After his 
inspection, Baha? ud-din remaiked to the Sultan, “Against the 
floods and enemy horses, you have raised a goodly defence But 
what protection have you built agaist those unséen arrows, the 
sighs and moans of the oppressed, which pass through 2 thousand 
walls and battlements, and sweep whole worlds to destruction. Go 
and erect a citadel of yustice and equity, for that alone can ensure 


A city on the Upper Euphrates 
Camtal of a province of Konya 
A city m Asiz Minor 

» 1¢ Jecontum in Gelatu 

1 e. Anatole in modern Turkey 
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the peace of the world.” 

After the death of Baha? ud-din Veled, Rimi was raised to 
occupy the seat of his father ty the Sultan of Konya on the advice 
of the scholars end ditcip:es of the departed teacher. Ritm: thus 
started teaching in the college and preaching to the people in place 
of his father. Later, Saiy:d Burnan ud-din, the tutor during his child- 
hood, who hac migrated to Tirmiz came back to Konya Rtimi 
received instruction in the mystic lore from Saivid Burhan ud-dir 
who lived in Konya for nine years and died there in 637 a x 


Travels for farther Educatien: 


In 636 a. &. Rirmi went forth to Syria for further educatior. 
He arrived at Halcb (Aleppo) where Sultan al-Mal:k al-Zahir® had 
established, on the advice of Cadi Baba? ud-din ibn Shaddzd, 
several cclieges in 591 A. H., which had made Haleb also 2 reputed 
place of learning like Damascus 

In Haleb Riimi stayec in Madarsa Halawivah and received 
education from Kamd@l ud-din xbn al-“Adim. Although Rim 
was receiving education at Haleb, difficult juristic questions were 
referred to him for solution. Sipah Salar reports that Rimi not 
only furnished a solution to all such problems but 2lso gave reasons 
which were not to be found in any book. 

Rimi went to Damascus from Haleb and dwelt in Madarsa 
Maqdasyah. In Damascus, reports Sipah Salar, Rimi used to 
confer with Sheikh Mohi ud-din ibn ‘Arabi, Sheikh Sa‘ad ud-din 
Hamawi, Sheikh ‘Uthman Rimi, Sheikh Auhad ud-din Kirmant 
and Sheikh Sadr ud-din Konwzi * 

In 634 or 635 4. 5. Rimi returned to Konya and resumed 
the profession of teaching. He continued to do so till the death of 
his mentor, Saiyid Burhan ud-din, in 637.4. H. Soon thereafter, 
Sheikh Moh: ud-din ibn SArabi died in Damascus in 656 4. &, 
and a number of scholars and mystics moved on from Damascus 


Aflgl, p- 37. 

Son of Sultan Salah ud-din 

Sipah Salar, p 16 and Afzki, p. 52 
Sipah Salér,p 14 
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to seek the company of Rim: in Konya. Sheikh Sadr ud-din and 
a large number of other scholars whose hearths and homes had 
been destroyed by the Mongols were too seeking refuge in Konya 
which had thus attracted quite a large number of celebrated 
scholars and doctors of faith reputed for their learning and piety. 
Rimi, still busy in teaching at the Madarsa, where he is reported 
to have more than 400 students under his tutelage, was head and 
shoulders above all the other scholars. 

The other pursuits of Ritmi, besides teaching, were preaching 
in meetings held for the purpose and giving Juristic-opinion on the 
questions referred to him. Fifteen Dinars were fixed for him, it is 
reported, as a remuneration for this public service. He was so 
particular in this regard that he had instructed his attendants to 
inform him immediately on the receipt of questions eliciting 
juristic-opinion, even if he were in a devotional seclusion or trance, 
and take the dictation for sending a reply. 


Riimi Turns to Mysticism: 


Rimi spent his days in this manner till 642 a.H when an 
incident completely transformed hus life and turned him from 
Jalal ud-din Konwi to Maulana-;-Rim. This was his meeting 
with Shamsh Tebrez and his devotion and adoration of the latter. 
The Maulana has himself said : 

“Tne lord of Riim did not become a learned sage; 


a 2 


Until he had become a bondsman of Shamsh Tebrez.” 
Shamsh Tebrez : 


Muhammad ibn SAb ibn Mahk Dad was his name but he-was 
Commonly known as Shamsh Tebrez. His ancestry is shrouded 
m mystery and the place to which he belonged is also not known 
with certainty. Ofthe many charges levelled against him, one was 
that he belonged to an unknown descent? It was said of him that: 

“Who is he and what his father was? 
Does anybody know? Er, he comes from where ?” 
1 A few lustorians conuder him to be the son of Jalal ud-din Hasan, a 
Pontiff of the Ismauliyah sect, who renounced the cult of the famous 
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He is reported to have been gifted with a keen inteliect anda 
fervour of love since his very childhood It has been related in 
Manages al-“Aryin' that while still young, he often remamed so 
immeised in the love for the Prophet that he did not feel the 
pangs of hunger for as many as thirty to forty days? After he had 
mastered the exoteric sciences he became a disciple of Sheikh 
Abii Bakr, the basket maker Some chroniclers report that he 
had taken Sheskh Zain ud-din Sanjasi’ as his spiritual mentor 
while the names of certain other mystics have been mentioned in 
other reports. Mav be he recetved a grounding in the mystic lore 
from all these from time to time 

Not content with the esoteric teachings of “ihe Path” he has 
had from his tutors, Shamsh Tebrez took to extensive travels 11 
various Jands, in search of the best spiritual teacher and thus 
gained the nickname of Partnda (the Flier, Bird, etc). In his 
travels he took care to conceal his own spirtual attainments. 
Pretending to be a wealth) merchant, he wore a black felt and 
always bolted the doors of his room in the inn, with a costly lock, 
although there was uothing inside except a tattered mat He 
travelled in this way to Teb: ez, Baghdad, Jordan, Rome, Qaisaryah 
and Damascus He used to weave strings with which trousers 
aic fastened, and this was enough to meet his frugal expenses He 
inrved for one year in Damascus where he did not take more than 
a cup of soup once a week * Often he prayed to God for a companion 


‘‘Assassnis” and adopted the orthodox faith He was accurdingly Lnown as 2 

Nawt-Misim (the recently converted Mushm) These reports are, however 

of doub:ful authenuest Tox detailed study ser, “The Life of Maulana 

Jalal ud-din Muh-mmad" (pp 53-54) by Bada Uz-7rin Tarozanfar and 

Sahid ul-Mathnet. {pp 127-128) by Cadi Talamnur Husem 

Written by Shamsh ud-din Ahmad a'-Afifila in 752 A H 

Af'ala, p 370 

$ Ferozanfar has gwen the name of bis mentor as Rubkn ud-din Sungist 
unste1d of Zein ud-din Sanjfis: He also 515s that Sands was 2 dependency 
of Zanjin but he 1s not sure aboutat = (Faro~anfar, p 56) 
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with whom he could share the mysteries of divine love." 
Meeting of Shamsh Tebrez and Rimi : 


The spiritual mentor of Shamsh Tebrez, it is related, asked. 
him to proceed to Rtim and illuminate a broken-hearted soul 
yearning for the divine love. He accordingly reached Konya on 
the 26th of Jamadi ul-Akhir, 642 a. u. and engaged a lodging 
inaninn. One day, he saw Rimi coming by, riding on a mule, 
in the midst of a crowd of students and disciples accompanying 
him on foot. Shamsh Tebrez stepped forward and asked Riimi, 
‘What is the object of learning and prayer?” ‘It is to know,” 
replied Rum, “the Shar‘eh and its tenets.” “No”, rejoined Shamsh 
Tebrez, “the object is to attain what is knowable”. Thereafter he 
recited this couplet of Hakim Sinai : 

“Compared to that knowledge, ignorance is better ; 
Which allows your self to remain as it were." 

Rim was lost m amazement. He had taken to heart the 
remark of Shamsh Tebrez.’ 

Rim: now took Shamsh Tebrez home with him. They 
remamed closeted together, reports Aflaks, for forty days where 
no body could enter* Sipah Salar, another biographer of Riimi, 
writes that both remaimed in holy communion for six months 
in a room where none dared to enter except Sheikh Salah ud-din.* 

The company of Shamsh Tebrez opened a new vista of the 
hidden realm to the view of Rimi who now felt a trenchant urge 
to grasp the mysteries of eaith and of heaven through spiritual 


Gee 


Aflfki, pp 58-59 

2 The conversatzon between Rim and Shamsh Tebrez has been reported im 
Tarlurah Daulat Shah ‘The author of the Iafo of Jalal ud-din Muham- 
med has alo collected all the traditions m this regard but none being 
acceptable to him, he has put forth the view that the attachment of Ram: 
to Shamsh Tebrez was not duc to any sudden rapturous mfactuaton but 
because Rit was already in search of an iwlummated soul (Feozanfar, 


pp 61-68) Alsosce Sehiéb af-Afathnart, pp 139-142 
3 Aflgk:, Pp 66 
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Ulumination Rfimi says m a couplet: 
“Shamsh Tebrez was it, who led me to the path of 
Reality ; 
For the faith J have is smply his bounty.” 

Rim had so long been a profound scholai and a successful 
teacher , disciples and students, many of them scholars and mystics, 
always gathered round him in large numbers to drink at the 
fountain of learning, but, now, he himself became a pupil of 
Shamsh Tébrez Sultan Veled, the son of Riimi says. 

“The Shexkh himself turned a probationer, 
He began to learn his lessons afresh, sitting at the feet 
of his mentor. 
: Although perfect he was m ascetic lore, 
He had to begin taking lessons once more ” 
Rim has also acknowledged it in these lines 
“A mendicant I was, thou madest me a liberatine , 
A source of tumult, mtoxicated with wme 
Revered I was as a doctor of religion, 
Thou hast turned me into a sport for children.” 
The result was that Riimi abandoned teaching as well as 
sermonising He says 
“ike Mercury had I ledgers of mine, 
Upon which I devoted much time, 
Lo! no sooner did I glance the forehead of the 
cupbearer, 
So intoxicated I became that I broke my pen ”’ 


Tumult by Riimi’s Disciples: 


After Riim: had entered the enchanted circle of Shamsh 
Tebrez’s spiritual powers, he gave up teaching and delivering 
lectures which was intensely resented by hus followers, disciples and 
fmends They, accordingly, raised a fearful and threatening 
tumult agaist Shamsh The resentment of Rtimi's disciples was 
kindled by the respect pasd to Snamsh by Rim, and they were also 
jealous that an unknown person whose lineage and even where= 
abouts were not known to anybody should cause their revered 
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teacher to severe all relations with those who had so long been 
serving as well as derivmg benefit from him, and spreading his 
fame far and wide. The disciples and followers of Rimi took 
Shamsh Tebrez for a weired figure who had cast a spell over Rimi 
otherwise he would not have changed so suddenly and decided not 
to see his old acquamtances. They could not express their resent- 
ment against Shamsh mm the presence of Rilm: but whenever they 
got an opportunity they jibbed and stingingly reproached Shamsh 
Tebrez. 


Departare of Shamsh Tebrez: 
Shamsh Tebrez calmly put up with the irritation caused uy 


Riim’s followers for some time but when he found that they were 
bent upon taking resort to violent means, he stealthily left Konya 
one day Aflaiki reports that Shamsh Tebrez left Konya, at the end 
of his first visit, on Thursday, the twenty-first day of the month of 
shawwal, 643 a.u., after a stay of about sixteen months. 

The departure of Shamsh Tebrez left Rim in such a state of 
distress and depression that he completely cut lumself off from al 
the disciples and acquaintances, friends and relatives. This was 
an unexpected turn of events unforseen by those who had been 
envious of Shamsh, for Riim: was now not prepared to see even 
those who had not opposed Shamsh, much less the persons who had 
been his adversaries : 

Return of Shamsh Tebrez: 


Sipah Salar relates that Rumi remained cut off from every 
body till he unexpectedly received a letter from Shamsh Tebrez 
from Damascus.? A bit calmed down, Rim now permitted those 
who had not pitted themselves against Shamsh to join in his 
sittings It was durmg this period that Rimi began to take part 
m musical chantings m remembrance of his lost friend. He also 
wrote four letters to Shams Tebrez during this period of separation, 


I. Aflglu,n 60 
2 Shid,p 66 
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which express his intense desire to see Shamsh again In the first 
letter he says 
“Come bach to me, the light of my heart, the object 
of my desire 
Thou forges ahead with the fervour of thy true love. 
If thou comest, the joy of my heart shall I acquire 
If not, extreme depression will he my hire 
Thou art like the sun, whieh 1s far away but still near, 
Come back, Oh, thou art at a distance, but I find thee 
here.” 
Gradually the antagonism agamst Shamsh Tebrez subsided 
and then Riim: took steps to invite him back to Konya again He 
sent his son, Sultan Veled, to bear a letter to Shamsh Tebrez and 
assure him on behalf of his disciples and followers that all of them, 
who had earher opposed him, were repenting the:r mistake and 
wanted to be forgiven Kfimn’s letter to Shamsh expresses hus 
heart-felt grief over the separation with his spuitual ginde He 
wrote 
“From the time thou hast departed fiom me, as waa 15 
separated from honey, 
Like a candle I melt 1n the fire of love, deprived of thy 
sweelncss, 


Separated from thy slustrious self, I have been turned 


into 2 ruin, 


Wherein my soul resides alone m wilderness 
Turn the reins of thy mount, I implore, turn the 
mount of thy Joy (this way); 


For music 1s not lawful unto me 1m thy absence, I hate 
the joy asa devil 


Not a single ode could I sndite, till a letter to me did 
ye write 


To read thy letter, I was so overjoyed; lyncs I 
composed six or five 


O’ God, let us meet again to turn my eve into morn, 


For thou art indeed the pnde of Syria, Armenia and. 
Rome.” 
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Sultan Veled conducted Shamsh Tebrez to Konya from 
Damascus like a prince 


Shamsh Tebrez Departs again: 


Riimi was overjoyed to see Shamsh Tebrez for the second 
time. All those who had been discourteous to Shamsh requested 
him to condone their mistakes. For a time Shamsh and Rimi 
passed their time happily im spiritual and religious disquisitions, 
divine manifestations and ecstasies, and the fervour of Rimi’s love 
for Shamsh increasing with the passage of time. However, Riimi’s 
disciples began to resent again their neglect by Riim, as they had 
done before Another incident happened in the meantime which 
added fuel to the fire. Shamsh was putting up with his wife in 
an outer room of the house m which Rimi dwelt. Chelebi 
“Ala? ud-din, the son of Rimi by his second wife, used to pass 
through the room of Shamsh, whenever he vistted his father, and 
this caused unconvemzence to the Sherkh. Shamsh politely asked. 
‘Ala? ud-din on several occasions not to do so which was, however, 
resented by him ‘Ala? ud-din also viewed with jealousy the 
affection showed by Shamsh Tebrez to his step-brother, Sultan 
Veiled, and, therefore, he gave vent to his feelings before such 
followers of Rtimi as were inimical to Shamsh. They immediately 
seized the opportunity to malign Shamsh Tebrez and again raised 
a storm of protest against him. 

Shamsh Tebrez did not, at first, mention the matter to Rimi 
but when the hostulities of these people increased, he alluded to his 
embarrassment in the form of an anecdote. He also hinted that 
this time he would slip away without leaving any trace of him. 
It appears from certain verses of Rtimi that he was not completely 
unaware of what was going to happen, for he had entreated 
Shamsh Tebrez in some of his verses to give up the idea of desert- 


ing him again. 

However, the followers of Rimi again rose in opposition 
to Shamsh with the result that he slipped away from Konya.% 
1, It has been mentioned sm certam chronicles that Shamsh was put to death 

by certain persons in Konya and Romi, on receiving the news said, “God 
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Riim1 says mm a couplet: 


“That there be no room for any complaint, Suddenly 
he set aut to quit them all ” 
Riimi’s Impatience: 


When Rimi found Shamsh missing again one morning, hs 
distress knew no bounds He immediately went to Sultan Veled 


and Prior out CQlaannact thay Gat un and Sra vant uhera tha 
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Sheikh 1s? I find my soul devoid of his fragrance again.” 
Now R&mi again started his search for Shamsh, he was now 
even more distressed than he had been earlier. He ceased all 


intercourse with those who had caused ill-will to Shamsh and even 


forbade them to appear before him Rimi says: 


“The maparation made him mad in love, 
Like Jonah he became, without a hearth or home.” 

A few days later when his quest for Shamsh had proved 
fruitless, Rtim: became even more restless Now he spent most of 
his t:me either on listening to the musical recitals or lamenting and 
raising a watl of woe for the departed companion It was 7 

semher of beautiful an 
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extremely touching lyrics expressing the agonising pangs suffered 
by him due to Shamsh’s seperation 

This was the year 645 AH Rim: was extremely anxious for 
Shamsh specially because of the disturbed conditions in Egypt and 
Asia Minor and the tempest of rapine and slaughter Iet loose by 


a a nine al 7 


the Tartar invasion. If anybody gave him the whereabouts of 
Shamsh, Rim: would be so pleased that he rmmediately , rewarded 


him with whatever he could lay his hands upon including eveD 
the garments he wore at the time 


does what He hkes and orders whatever He mtends ’’ Farozanfar, however, 
prefers the version that Rum: was nearest to Shamsh, and, naturally, he 
should have been aware of what had happened toShamsh Thus, 
Shamsh been killed mm Konya, Rom: would not have undertaken the 
journey to Damascus in hus quest (Farozanfar, pp 83-84) 


l. Sspah Salar, p 69 
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Travels to Syria: 


Not being able to calm down his restlessness, Riim: set out 
for Damascus along with a few of his other companions in search 
of Shamsh Tebrez. He was received with honour by the scholars 
of Damascus but they were surprised to learn that a person of his 
intellectual stature and erudition should be so agitated for any 
individual. 

Rim: could not, however, get any trace of Shamsh Tebrez in 
Damascus When he was worn out of his quest for Shamsh, he 
remarked, “Myself and Shamsh are not two If he 1s like the sun, 
Iam a particle, ifhe is an ocean, lama drop, for the particle is 
illuminated by the sun and the drop owes its existence to the 
ocean. There is thus no difference between Shamsh and myself.” 
Riim: returned to Konya from Damascus but his restlessness did 
not abate. After a couple of years he agam undertook a journey 
to Damascus but he returned this txme convinced that in reality he 
was himself Shamsh and that all his search for Shamsh was no 
more than a quest to find out his own self 

After coming back from Damascus for the second time, Rtinn 
gave up all hopes to meet Shamsh Tebrez again. Nevertheless, 
Rim: now experienced the same effulgence of spiritual wisdom 
streaming in his own self which he had sought n Shamsh Tebrez, 
“Although the Maulana, on whom be the blessings of God”, says 
Sultan Veled, “failed to find out the person of Shamsh ud-din 
Tebrez, whose fame may be spread by God, in Damascus, he found 
whatever he wanted from Shamsh, percolating in his own veins’’. 


Sheikh Salah ud-din, the gold-heater . 


A few days after his return from Damascus for the second 
time, Rtim: again became restless He now promoted Sheskh Salah 
ud-din as his confidant and chief assistant He was, in fact, 
elevated to take the place of Shamsh Tebrez,’ as Sultan Veled says 


I Farozanfar writes “When Rami became despaired of findmg out Shamsh, 
he turned his mind towards Salah ud-din whole-heartedly He nominated 
him as his Sheikh and Calmh and appointed hun as the leader of the 
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in these verses: 
After Shamsh, Salah ud-din became Jus helper m this 
design ° 
His presence increased the .Jluminations and visions 
Divine, 


For he Jearnt the lore mysterious from him ” 

Sheikh Salah ud-din came of a poor family belonging to a 
nearby village. Hus father was a fisherman while Salah ud-din 
had himself taken up the profession of gold-beating Reputed asa 
trustworthy youngman from lus early days, he had been a disciple 
of Satyid Burhan ud-din After Saryid Burhan ud-din’s death he 
took the oath of allegiance to Ritm: whose closest associate he 
remained during the last ten years of his life He died on the 
first of Muharram, 657 a 1 

Elevation of Salah ud-din as the most trusted disciple and 
spiritua] successor of Riimi, agam made ius other disciples and 
followers run amuch Now their complaint was thet Shamsh 
was at least an educated person but this man, who was a mere 

gold-beater by profession, did not deserve to he the cluef assistant 
of their 1:espected teacher They were amared tn see that Rim 
eheld Salah ud-din m such a high csteem, and this fired ther envy 
again However, when Salah ud-din came to hnow of the tumult 
among other disciples he remarked ‘ They deplore my selection as 
the chief associate of the Maulana but they don’t appear to under- 


stand that the Maulana 1s 1eally m love with his own self I 
simply act as a veul to conceal this fact °” 


seckers of God and instructed his friends and disciples to obey hun” 


(Farozanfar, p 101) 

1 Farozanfar ‘writes The Maulana bemg ured of the blind envy of the 
malicious detractors of Salah ud-din, made him the eynosure of hw eyes 
and showed him the same love and affection which he had for Shamsh 
As Salah ud-din had been a soft-hcarted man, his attraction and gusdance 
were of a different nature He was able to decrease the tumultous restless- 


ness of the Maulana to a large extent (Farozanfar, pp 102- 105) 
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Chelehi Hisim ad-din: 

After the death of Salah ud-din, Chelebi! Histim ud-din Turk 
was nominated by Rim to act as his chief assistant, confidant and 
spiritual vicegerent in place of the deceased friend. Chelebi 
Hisam ud-din had already occupied a distinguished place among 
the followers of Riim:, and for eleven years after the dernise of ins 
spiritual superior, he acted as kus successor He was a Turk 
belonging to Armema and came ofa respectable and influential 
family known as Akin2 

His&m ud-din had also paid obeisance to Shamsh Tebrez and 
Salah ud-din from whom he had learnt the esoteric teachings 

Hisam ud-din spent all his belongings on Ritm: and ultimately 
emancipated his slaves as well Ue was so cautious that he never 
used the water of the Maulana’s bath-rSom foi ablutions out of 
respect for him, and went to lis own house fo the purpose even 
Wf it was biting cold On the other hand, Riim: too paid such a 


homage to Hisam ud-din that one thought him to be a disciple of 
the latter? 


Composition of the Mathnawi: 


The Mathnaw: was composed by Rima durmg this period at 
the instance of Hisam ud-din * 


i = Cheleh: 1s an equivalent of Sayyid in Turkish language (Farozanfav, p 111). 
£ Fasozanfar save that Chelebi Hisim ud-din was born mn 622 A H 
(arozanfar, p 111) 

$ Rumi sent whatever presents he received to Cheleb: Hisim ud-din Once 
Sultan Veled complamed about at but Ramu rephed, “By God, if a 
hundred-thousand pious men were caught by trouble and st were appre- 

hended that the world would pernsh, and [had only a Joaf with me, I 

would send even that to the respected Cheleln,” Ram used to keep 
sence whenever Hisim ud-din was not present in his meetings Hts 

followers, therefore, always tried to cause Hisdra ud-din to be present in 
these mestings (Farozanfar, p, 114} 

Farozanfar writes that the Mathnaw! was composed by Rum: on the request 
of Hisiim ud-din The latter hadnoticed the disciples and followers of Rumi 

devoting their time to the study of Hadwga of Smit and the Mantagut Tayr 

of CAttir becanse they could not find mystical lores m the odes of Ram: 
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The fact 1s that Rimi was endowed with a love so fervent and 
rapturous that he could not do without a close companion and 
confidant with whom he could share the mysteries of the esoteric 
truth experienced by him First, he selected Shamsh Tebrez 
whose place was taken by Salah ud-din and Hisam ud-din one 
after another. Sazyid Burhan ud-din was also elevated to his circle 
of selected associates, although 1n a different capacity, for a short 
while. The period of five years between the death of Satyid 
Burhan ud-din and the arrival of Shamsh Tebrez in Konya was 
spent by Rfim: in such a way as if he felt some deficiency 1n his 
life It 1s obvious that the latent capabilities with which Riim 
had been endowed required a stimulant for theiz expression The 
Mathnaw1 1s itself a proof of Riimi’s yearning for love, if one 
1s required, for 1t would not have come into existence without the 
spiritual fervour aroused by Rfimu’s favourite associates There 
had been a gap of two years in the compilation of the Mathnaw1 
when Riim: suspended its composition on account of the Hisim 
ud-din’s grief at the death of his wife 

Perfection in the ‘Path’ of mysticism or spiritual sllumination 
was not the reason for selection of his confidants by Rtm: He 
often said that love 1s born out of affinity. Once, in reply toa 


which, nevertheless, displayed his fervour of love 
and found an opportunity to propose that Rum: 
in the style of the above mentioned }yr1 
paper from his turban on which were written 18 verses, the first of which 
was to become the opening verse of the Mathnaw1 ‘It ran as follows 
. ‘‘From reed flute hear what tale 1t tells, 
What plaint 1t makes of absence alls,” 
And, the last verse ran 
‘Now ends my discourse, peace be to ye ™ 
Ritmi used to dictate the verses to Hisiim ud-din who took them down 
and then recited these aloud in his beautiful voree Often they spent whole 
mights at the task After. the first part of the Mathnaw: was completed Hisam 
ud-din’s wife died which made lim very despondent Rtim: too felt so 
aggrieved by the dejection of Hisim ud-din that the composition of Mathnaw: 
was suspended for two years Thereafter, Rum: agai took up the task conti- 
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nuing it for the next fifteen years till hisdeath (Farozanfar, pp 116-118) 
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question he told his son, Sultan Veled, that he cultivated friend- 
ship with his associates because of affinity, for the affection born 
out of it never leads one to remorse. True affinity or love, 
explained Riimi, would never cause repentance either in this world 
or the Hereafter. Those who cultivate friendship for selfish ends 
would, in the Hereafter, languish with a longing described thus 
by the Qur’an: Alas for me! Ah, would that I had never taken such on 
one for friend.» On the other hand, those who are sincere and fear 
God shall retain their friendship. Friends on that day will be foes one 

fo another, save those who kept ther duty (to Allah)? 

Rumi has expressed the same view in a verse which says . 
‘Never from miracles, a faith sprouts; 
Yet, qualities alike, affinity unites ” 


Death of Rimi: 


Sipah Salar relates that Konya was continuously rocked by 
earthquakes for forty days before the death of Rtm* Afizin, 
however, says that while Riimi still lay 1n sickness, there were 
severe earthquakes for seven days and nights, until everyone in 
Konya was greatly alarmed. When the people went to Riim: to 
beseech his help, he calmly remarked: “Poor earth, st 1s starving 
and wants a fat morsel. It shall soon have one and then it won’t 
bother you." During hus last illness, he indited an ode which 
has the following openmg hnes: 

“Despite thy kindness and affection, (my) heart craves 
for anger from thee. 

Like a glass fragile, break my heart by saying: ‘Thou 
canst not see me.” 

Cheleb: Histim ud-din says that Sheikh Sadr ud-din along 
with a few other mendicants paid a visit to Rim during his last 
ness During the course of their conversation he said » “May God 
grant you speedy recovery.” “No”, replied Rim, There is only a 
i. Al-Forgan 28 
a Az-Kukhruf G7 


3 Sspah Salir p 58 
4, Afliki . p 350 
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hair’s-breadth distance between the lover and the beloved. Won't 
you like that this distance should aiso vanish and the finite spirit 
may unite with the Infinite One *”’ 
Rim: dictated the following ode during his tilness to Cheleb1 
Hisim ud-din-° 
“Go ! head on pillow lay; alone, in peace, me leave, 
Loved tyrant, plague by night, while all around 
, grieve 
That peerless beauty (God) has no need kind care to 
show, 
But, sallow lovers, ye must patient faith still know 
Perplexity 1s ours to bear, ’tus his to own hard heart, 
Shed he our blood, ‘what sin? He'll not pay 
murderer's smart 
To die’s hard, after all_ but remedy theres none, 
How, then, to crave a remedy ’ The evii's done 
Last night, 2n dream, 4a warder, from my love's zbode. 
Made sien to me, and said ‘This way ! Held thou my 
lode *”* 
Rim: died, at the age of s:xty)-erght years and trree months, 
at the close of the day. on the fifth of Jamadir-ul-Ahmir 672 « 21° 
When his corpse was brought forth, a great multztude swarmed 


the place, all of whom smote their bieasts and raised loud iamen- 
tations jews and Christians came reading their own scriptures 
The Muslims strove to drive them away but they would not be 
repelled. It was feared, at length, that a tumult would break out 
The intelligence was conveyed to Parwana,? who asked the Rabbis 


and Bishops why they mixed themselves up with the funeral of a 
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signs and virtues of the prophets described 1n their scriptures and 
have learnt the ways of the sages and saints of yore, than they 
had ever known before They were all ultimately allowed to 
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accompany the funeral The number of people who flocked to jain 
the funeral procession was so great that the bier iaken out early in 
the morning could reach the ‘vurial place by sun-set, and thus 


See see, | i, eee neem s, [eneae | eee ner wee laael #*n reacr in hie ET 
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The Oharacter of Rimi: 


a, * LY Por ts 


Shibl: writes in the Sawaneh (Biography) of Maulana-:-Riim : 
“So long as the Maulana had not taken to the path of 
mysticism, he Jed the life of an eminent scholar and a doctor 
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number of students, theologisns and even ihe grandees 
accompanied him on foot. The kings and chiefs of State 
received him with highest honour Eut no sooner did he 
adopt the mystic way of Irfe, his life was completely trans- 
formed He continued te teach and give juristic-op.nions, 
but these vocations appeared to be only reminiscent of his 
past life. he always seemed to be enchaited with a rapturous 
love, in transports and trances of a sublimated soul ”” 


Rim was extremely fond 


was extremely f . 
Salar, who dwelt with him for many years, relates that he never 
saw Rim: ina might-gown He neve: had a pillow or a bedding, 
nor did he ever lie down for taking rest. Whenever he felt 
drowsy, he took a nap wherever he might be sitting He says in 
a Verse 
“Shrouded in a quilt studded with thorn, 
How can he sleep, for pricked is always lovelorn.” 

Whenever he‘found that bis disciples were heavy with sleep, 
during the musical services, he would rest hus head between his 
knees pretending to have fallen asleep, but after everyone had 
dropped into slumber, he would get up and occupy himself with 


the performance of 2skr (recollection) and recitation.? He has 


1 Saudnrhip 34 
2 fod, p 35 ~ 
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alluded to st 1n one of his odes in which he says 

“Everyone slept but not I, for the heart smite my 
control, outright 
My cyes grew accustomed to count the stars, night 
after night. 

Sleep has gone out of my eyes never to return, 
It has taken the poison of thy separation and taken to 
firght ” 


Prayers of Rimi: 


No sooner had the tame for an obligatory praye: arrived then 
Rom was a completely changed man* He would :rmmediately 
turn towards AKe‘ba, his face turning pale, and he would soon be 
lost in the prayers Suipah Salar relates that it was not unoften 
that Rtim: spent the whole night in two rak‘ais of prayer? Rimi 
has described in an ode his own condition during the prayers 
He says: 

After sun-set prayer, one hghts the lamp or the meal 
he takes, 

But I am left with sighs and moans for my departed 
mates. 

With tears I perform ablution, my prayer 1s filled wath 
fire; 

A call to prayer thus given, sets the door of mosque 
ablaze 

How very wonderful 1s the prayer Of intoarcated ones; 
Say’ ‘It is flawless’, for it transcends the trme and 
space 

Perhaps I finished the second Rak‘at, or perhaps the 
fourth; 


¥ know not 1n fact, what I read or didn’t get the time 
at all 


How should I knoek the door of Truth; my hands and 
heart are not mine 


1. Sewineh, p 35 
2. S:spah Salir, p 21, 
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A friend like thee has robbed me of the heart: now 

God alone can provide shelter. 

I know not, by God, when the service ended or who 

led the prayer.” 

Once Rim was performing his prayers in a wintry cold night. 

His tears trickled down his face on the beard, turning the tears 


into heads of ice owing to the intense cold, but he remained 
engaged in his prayers without being even aware of it. 
Austerity and Contentment : 


Of simple habits, austere and frugal, Rtmu led a life of almost 
primitive simplicity. Whatever presents were received from the 
king, nobles or other affluent people were passed on by him to 
Salah ud-din or Chelebi Hisim ud-din although he often had 
nothing to make both the ends meet for his own dependents. He 
kept a portion of such presents only on the insistence of his son, 
Sultan Veled, but he was very much pleased when there was 
absolutely no provision for subsistence in his own house. On such 
occasions he used to remark that his house appeared to be the 
abode of a mendicant.! 


Generosity: 


Rtimi was so generous that he never returned a beggar with- 
out giving him something. More than open-handed—he gave 
away with both hands—he never buttoned his gown or shirt so 


that it might be easier for him to take it off in case anybody asked 
for it. 


Huzaility and Tender-heartedness: 


Once Rtimi was going somewhere with his disciples He 
found ins way blocked by a dog sleeping in a narrow Jane. He 
stood there waiting but someone made the poor thmg get up and 
clear the lane. Rims felt much aggrieved that the poor creature 
was disturbed in its sleep. 


I. Savdnsh, Pp 36 
2. dnd » PD. 39. 
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On another occasion he found two persons quarreiling and 
abusing cach otlicr He requested both of them to denounce him 
and burv the hatchet instead of calling names to each other. Both 
of them fell on his feet and patched up their differences * 


Lawial Earnings: 


Rtim: received a stipend of 15 Dinars a month out of the 
proceeds of charitable trusts Since he did not like to accept a 
remuneration without doing some work in liew thereof, he had 
taken upon himself to give juristic-opimion on religious and legal! 
matters referred to him by the people He was so particular about 
it that he had instructed his disciples to let him know of the 
questions referred to him as soon as these were received 

Once someone remarked that Sheikh Sadr ud-din had a 
spend of thousand Dinars fixed for him while he got only fifteen 
Dinars. Riimi at once corrected him by saying that the Sheikh 
needed even more money and it would have been better 1f the 
fifteen Dinars fixed for him were also given to the Sheikh # 


Dislike of Woridliness : 


Rtimi hated the rounds of visits frequently paid to him by the 
king, princes and the nobles. He never liked them to call upon 
him and sometimes even expressed his distaste to the face of vusit- 
Ng personage. Once a certain grandee who paid a courtesy call 
to Riims, said “Excuse me, Sir, I couldn’t pay my respects more 
frequently owing to other me-occupations” ‘You need not be 
sorry for it’’, came the reply from Rim), “I am more grateful to 
those who do not call upon me.’” 


The Methnawi and its Message: 


Rtmi had been endowed with a tremendous spiritual enthu- 
siasm and a fervour of love which was lying dormant under the 


i. Sawanek, p 39 
2 fid,p 42 
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vover of his erudition, particularly of those relating to the specu- 
lative branches of secular sciences Assoon as Shamsh Tebrez 
cast his enchanted spell over Rimi, it would be seen, his spiri- 
tualtty was animated and the outcome was enchanting and beauti- 
ful lyrics describing the mysteries of divine love and spiritual 
raptures, undescribable ecstasies and transports He ultimately 
atcamed the stage where, in the words of Iqb@l, he could clam: 
“At last flames burst forth from every hair of me, 

Frre dropped from the vems of my thought.’” 

It 15 a state where every sage gives a call with a thousand 
tongues for a worthy companion : 

“Oh, where in the wide world is my comrade? 

I am the Bush of Sinai Where is my Moses?*”" 

And this was the reason why Riimi found it difficult to spend 
his days without a confidant and compamon* his restlessness did 
not caim down until he found a companion in Salah ud-din after 
Shamsh and in Chelebi HisAm ud-din after Salah ud-din—veraly, 
it is not easy for the candle to throb alone.’ 

It was this fire of love which led Riim: .to seek spiritual food 
and energy through musical recztations. = has explained it thus 
in the Mathnaw1- 

“Therefore sama‘ (music) 1s the food of lovers (of God), 
since therein is the phantasy of composure (tranquillity of 
mind) 

From (hearing) sounds and pipmgs the mental phan- 
tasies gather a (great) strength; nay, they become forms 
(in the imagination). 

The fire of love is made keen (inflamed) by melodies, 


just as the fire (ardour) of the man who dropped walnuts 
(into the water).’*# 


Ll. dsrars-Khudt, p 88 (Translation by Nicholson, p. 145). 
2. Jf:id, p. 85 (Nicholson, p 144) 

3 ltd ,p. 88 (icholson, p 145}. 

4 The Moathnaw:, Vol TV, p 313 (Back TV-Verses 742-44), 
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veracity of revealed truths. Rin raised a severe criticism of this 
view and frowned upon its standard-bearers in these words: 

‘The doctrine held by the eye of sense is Mu‘tazilism, 
whereas the eye of Reason is Sunnite ’{ orthodox ) mm respect 
of (its) unison (vision of God)." 

Those in thrall to sense-perception are Mu‘tazihtes, 
(though) from misguidedness they represent themselves as 
Sunnites. 

Any one who remains in (bondage to) sense~perception 
is a Mu‘tazalite ; though he may say he 1s a Sunnite, *ts from 
ignorance. 

Any one who has escaped from (the bondage of) sense- 
perception 1s a Sunmite* the man endowed with (spiritual) 
vision is the eye of sweet-paced (harmonious) Reason *# 

Riim: has asserted at more than one place m the Mathnaw1 
that in addition to the external senses, man has been endowed with 
certain mner senses too, and that these inner senses are much more 
wider, potent and sagacious than the outer sense-organs. 

“Besides these five (physical) senses there are five (spi- 
ritual) senses‘ those (latter) are like red gold, while these 
(physical) senses are like copper. 

In the bazaar where they (the buyers) are expert, how 
should they buy the copper sense like (as though 1t were) 
the sense of gold? 

The bodily sense is eating the food of darkness, the 
Spiritual sense 1s feeding from a Sun ”? 

if anything cannot be seen or, for that matter, is beyond the 
iwarness of a physical experience, then in Riim's view, it 1s not 


i What Run means is that those who are blind to spirstual things virtually 


occupy the positron of the Muttazthtes who denied that it 1s possible for 
the Faithful to see God either im this world or the next. From the Sof 
standpomt, on the other hand, the real test of farth 33 the capacity for 
Spiritual vision 

2 The Mathnaun, Vol VI, p 225 (Book 13-61-64)- 

3. fod ,Vol BL, p 224 (Book IT-49-5}) 
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necessarily non-existent. He holds the view that the latent 
underlies the manifest m the same way as healing properties form 
the intrinsic quality of a medicine. 
“The unbelrever’s argument 1s just this, that he says, 
‘I see no place of abode except this external (world).’ 
He never reflects that, wherever there is anything exter- 
nal, that (object) gives information of hidden wise purposes. 
The usefulness of every external object is, mdeed, inter- 
nal: it is latent, like the beneficial quality 1n medicines ™™ 

Riim: says that the materialists lose their sense of nner cogni- 
tion and are unable to understand its objectives simply because they 
cultivate the habit of accepting only the external and mamfest In 
his opimion this signifies lack of foresight on the part of the 
materialists 

“Since the foohsh took (only) the external appearances 
(snto consideration), and (since) the subtleties (mward 
aspects) were very much hidden from them 

Necessarily they were debarred from (attaining to) 
the (real) object, for the subtlety escaped (them) on the 
occasion when it (the object) presented itself” 

Rim: proceeds further to censure the intellect as well which, 
like sense-perception, lacks the capacity to obtain the knowledgeof 
realities revealed by the prophets It really does not possess the 
ground on which it can base sts speculation in such matters nor 
has it any experiential awareness of the realm hidden from its view 

“What do you know of the waters of Euphrates and 
Oxus, sweet and pure, 

You have taken abode m a pond, salty, rotted and 
impure 932 

An mfellect which has a dominant carnal reason 1s a partial 
or particular intelligence, according to Riimi, for 1t breeds doubts 
and scepticism and 1ts abode 1s darkness, 1t brings disgrace to the 


1 The Mathnmes, Vol IV, pp 430-431 (Book IV-2878-80)} 
2 Ibid, Vol VI, p 81 (Book V-1331-32) 
$ Jbrl , Mathnaw: Molo: Matnow, p %6 
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absolute intelligence and frustration to mankind. Insanity 1s 
preferable, indeed, to the sagacity of such an sntellect. 
“Imagination and opinion are the bane of the parti- 
cular (d:scursive) reason, because its dwelling-place 1s in the 
darkness.’ 


The particular intelligence has given the (universal) 
intelbgence a bad name: worldly desire has deprived the 
(worldly) man of his desire (in the world hereafter) ? 

It behoves us to become ignorant of this (worldly) 
wisdom, (rather) must we clutch at madness *’§ 

Rion says that he has had an experience of this worldly 
wisdom and had reached the conclusion that: 


“T have tried far-thinking (provident) intellect; hence- 

forth I will make myself mad *”* 
Thereafter Rtim: advances an argument, clear-cut as well as 
to the point, in support of his contention He says that if mnteliect 
were sufficient for the comprehension of the revealed truths, then 


the rationalists, logicians and dialecticians would have also shared 
the secrets of religion 


“If the intellect could discern the { 


= =_ ee ee =! —_ 


mysteries ”” 


Rinu holds the view that the sciences cultivated by human 
intellect cloud the knowledge of reality and make the seeker of 


Truth sceptical. Therefore, he pleads that one should shun philo- 
sophy and ratiocination, if he wants to inculcate an unflinching 
faith and attain the gnosis of the ultunate Reality. - 


“If thou desire that misery should vanish (fro thee) 
The Mathnax1, Vol IV, p 87 (Book ITI-1558), 

Ind , Voi VI, p 30 (Book V-453) 

lind , Vol IZ, p 341 (Book, 11-2828). 

Tord , Vol. IT, p 34) (Book 11-2399). 

Alluding to Fakhr ud-din Raz: (d 1209 A D), the famous scholastic 
theologian, philosopher and author of a commentary on the Qurtfin entitled 
AMafteh foghayb 


G The Mathnaw:, Vol VI, p, 248 (Book V-4144) 
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endeavour that wisdom may vanish from thee— 

The wisdom which is born of (human) nature and 
phantasy. the wisdom which lacks the overflowing grace of 
the Light of the Glorious (God). 

The wisdom of this world brings crease of supposition 
and doubt; the wisdom of the Religion soars above 
the sky."? 

In his view the logical syllogisms and the inferences drawn 
therefrom smack of an artificial method of reasoning which is 
only of limited utility. This method is unsuited for establishing 
the verecity of theological truths. Drawing an analogy between 
the logical argumentation and the wooden legs, he says: 

*“"The leg of the syllogisers is of wood: a wooden leg 1s 


392 


very infirm. 

The science of dialectics and the scholastic argumentation 
employed by it are incapable of producing conviction and an 
ardent faith. The reason for it is, according to Rimi, that the 
dialectician is himself sceptical about the veracity of what he 
pleads; he-merely rehearses the premises and propositions he has 
learnt from his teachers ard the propounders of his school of 
thought. 

‘ The imitator brings on to his tongue a hundred proofs 
and explanations, but he has no soul. 

When the speaker has no sou] and {spiritual glory), 
how should his speech have leaves and fruit?” 

Romi prefers intuition or spiritual cognition to the carnal 
intellect which is particular, individual, discursive, and dependent 
on sense-perception He holds the view that experiential aware- 
ness can gain knowledge pertaining to the terrestrial world only- 
On the other hand, the spiritual cognition emanating from the 
Universal Intellect is a lodestar for the human intellect; the 
intellect of man should be guided by intuition 1n the same way 25 


1. The Metheor. Vol I. p. 387 (Book II, 3201-3). 
2. Jéd. Voi. i, p 115 (Book I, 2128). 
3 Ihd . Vol. VI, p. 149 ook V, 2480-81). 
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the former holds the reins of human frame. The spiritual cogni- 
tion is thus, sn the view of Rimi, the Intellect of mtellect without 
which the carnal intellect would not deserve to be known by 
that name. Spiritual cogmtion is, however, enjoyed only by 
those who have been enriched by an ardent faith and an unques- 
tioning conviction in the Ultimate Reality. 
“The philosopher is in bondage to things perceived by 
the intellect, (but) the pure (saint) is he that rides as a 
prince on the Intellect of intellect.” 

Volumes after volumes have been blackened by the discursive 
reason of man but it is only the Universal Intellect which 
dlumines this universe 

“The intellect makes books entirely black (with 
writing), the Intellect of intellect keeps the horizons (the 
whole universe) filled (with light) from the Moon (of 
Reality). 

It is free from blackness and whiteness the hght of its 
moon rises (and shmes) upon heart and soul °* 

The Intellect of inteilect, born of faith and credence, guards 
man against carnal desires and earthly temptations. It instls 2 
sense of faith and trust, confidence and hope while discursive 
reason brings disbelief and infidelity, doubt and suspicion. 

“The reason that is allied to Faith is hke a just polzce- 
inspector: it 1s the guardian and magistrate of the city of 
the heart * 

Intellect 1s the guardian of Faith within the human 
frame; its fear keeps the baser-self mm chains *" 

Riimi propounds the view that Spirit rules over intellect pre- 
cisely in the same way as the senses are servitors of reason The 
Spirit can lay bare the mysteries of heaven and earth which are 
beyond the ken of intellect and resolve the most knotty problems 


The Mathneuws, Vol) IV, p 141 (Book IIT, 2027) 
ford , Vol I'V,p 142 (Book III, 2531 82) 

itd , Vol IV, p 382 (Book IV, 1985). 
Mothnae: Motrs Matnou, p 347 
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to which reason cannot find a clue 
*“Sense-perception 1s a captive to the intellect, O reader, 
know also that the intellect 1s captive to the spirit 
The spirit sets free the chained hand of the intellect 
and brings 1ts embarrassed affairs into harmony.” 

The philosopher cannot overstep the Jimits set by the informa- 
tion furnished by human perception and the rules of logical 
syllogism The caina] intellect 1s thus cast into a prison from 
which it cannot come out 

“The philosopher simply speaks according to the science 
of reasoning, for his intellect cannot cross the threshold (of 
its abode).® 

The philosopher killed (exhausted) himself with thmk- 
ing. let him run on (m vain), for his back 1s turned towards 
the treasure 

Let himrunon the more he runs, the more remote 
does he become from the object of his heart’s deure ”* 

The philosopher may possess a complete mastry over speculative 
branches of learning and may also be endowed with foresight but 
he lacks insight into lus own self, although the cognition of the 
latter 18 more important than the knowledge of everything else. 

‘This tyrant excels in thousands of sciences ‘ 
But lo! of his soul he knowest nothing. 
Thou knowest the value of every commodity, 
But not of thy own, Is’nt it a folly ?” 

Riimi advises the philosophers and dhalectacians to abandon 
philosophy and scholasticism and cultivate the knowledge of relt- 
gious truth, for it alone has the light of certainty and wisdom 

“How.long wilt thou be mad after the Grecian lore, 

Try to learn the wisdom of faith, once more ** 


Tre Mathnawr, Vol IV, p 102 (Book IIT, 1824-25) 
Mathnaw: Molo: Matnme, p 82 

The Mathnaa, Vol VI,p 389 (Book VI, 2356-57) 
Mathnaw: Moles Manu, p 449 

Jid ,p 86 
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Rimi says that man can attain the knowledge of Self through 
purification of his heart and rectitude of ns behaviour. The more 
the heart 18 purified, the more it would be able to reflect, like a 
muror, the wisdom contained in the faith and Ulummate itself, 
without the help of a tutor or scripture, with the divine grace and 
revelatory guidance 

‘Make thyself pure from the attributes of self, that 
thou mayest behold thine own pure untarnished essence, 

And behold withm thy heart (all) the sciences of the 
prophets, without book and without preceptor and master.”* 

At another place Riim: says ; 

“When the mirror of your heart becomes clear and 
pure, you will behold :mages (which are) outside of (the 
world of) water and earth.* 

Ifthe ortfice of heart is open and clean; Divine ight 
without an agent shall it glean.’"§ 


Love of God: 


The impetus recerved by the movement of rationalism and. 
scholasticism in the seventh century of the Muslim era had cooled 
the yearnings of the human soul for the apprebension of the 
Divine. From one end of the Islamic world to another, leaving a 
few illummated souls here and there, nobody seemed to have any 
taste for Divine manifestation and illumination of the heart. It 
was, a8 1f, an apathy or coolness had overtaken the hearts of the 
people It was a situation expressed by Iqbal in this verse : 

“The fire of love has cooled down ; what a calamity it is! 
The Musalman is naught but a heap of ashes **4 

It was at this critical stage that Riimi sounded the note ‘of 

alarm and exhorted the people to betake the path of love. Hus 


call fired the frenzy of love once again in the entire world of 
islam 


L The Mathnam, Vol II, p 188 (Book I, 3460-61) 
2 Ibid, p 225 (Book TY, 72) 

3 The Methnaw: Molm Met not. 

& Bol s-Frbrel, 9 168 
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Op Guitientige ieee, 


Romi eaplamed what he meant by love and to what sublime 
eminence it could raise the people. He says- 


“By love bitter things become sweet , by love pieces of 


copper turn into gold ; 
By love dregs become clear, by love pains become 


healing," 

By Jove the prisons becomes a garden; sans Jove the 
garden becomes desolate, 

By love stone turns into hquid; devoid of it, wax gets 


hard as a metal; 
By love illness contributes health, and, the scourge 


becomes a blessing, 
By love the dead 1s made hiving, by love the king 1s 
made 2 slave 
Rim: deseribes the vigour of love and its virtues m_ these 
words ° 
“Through Love the earthly body soared to the skies 
the mountain began to dance and became nimble 
Love inspired Mount Sina, O lover, (so that) Sinai 
(was made) drunken and Moses fell in a swoon’® 
Love 18 so dignified and Ingh-souled that it cares nothing for 
empires One who has once drunk at the spring of love looks with 
disdain on all worldly possessions Iqbal has expressed the same 
idea m the couplet in which he savs* 
“Tustless 1¢ turns the heart from the heaven and earth 
How should I describe, what the favour of Jove 13 ihe *”! 
The Jover hardly cares for anything. he 1s mad after the 
Supreme Beauty. Kim: says 
*J.ove turns heedless of the worlds, this orthat A 


Bouse 


The Moathnau:, Vol IT, p 300 (Book II, 1529-30) 

2 The Mathnawi Mole: Metnaui,p 134 (Book IY) 

3 The Mathnawt, Vol II, p & (Book I, 25-26) The words :n italics pivea 
mystical turn to the passage of Qur2iin (VII 143) which describes the 
epiphany of God on Mt Sinai and Moses becoming senseless 

4 Bal-1-Fibreel, p 142 
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thousand madness it imbibes {1n the lover’s heart).’””' 

The lover becomes a King of kings and an object of true-love. 
He tramples underfoot the crowns and sceptres of authority. 

“Overt and latent to the extreme his wonders are; 

. For those who rule the heart aspire for him. He treads 2 
path different from others, Even the throne of King is 
under his foot ” 

Speaking of the love, arrogant and stately, Ritm: himself 
becomes enchanted by a tremendous spiritual enthusiasm. 
Says he: 

“Worldly dominion 1s lawful (only) to those who 
indulge the body : We (lovers) are devoted to the everlast- 
ing kingdom of Love.’ 

Love is the only malady welcomed by 1ts sufferer. who never 
desires to recover from it. The lover really demres a continuous 
increase m his affliction 

“All the sick hope to be cured, but this sick one sobs, 
crying, ‘Increase my sickness !’ 

Y have found no drink sweeter than this poison: no 
state of health can be sweeter than this disease,'* 

After the illness of love, no other sickness can overtake the 
lover 

“The words (spoken by him) deliver (thee) from words 
(of idle disputation), and the sickness (of love inspired by 
him) lets thee escape from the sickness (of sensuality). 

If love 1s a sickness, it 1s worth a thousand health. It pains 
and pinches, but stall it 1s sweeter than thousands of pleasures 

“Therefore the sickness of love is the (very) soul of 
health ; its pains are the envy of every pleasure.” 


1 Mathnaun Mole: Matnows, p 247. 

2. Id ,p 247 ; 

3 The Mathnam, Vol. VI, p 502 (Book VI, 4421) 
+ Jbid..p 512 (Book VI, 4598-99). 

5. Jbid..p 512 (Book VI, 4593). 

& féd.,p 532 (Book VI, 4594) 
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Riim says that love 1s essentially a spiritual passion Even if 
it be regarded a sin, virtue can rightly be sacrificed at its altar. In 
so far as 1t serves to purify the soul, it helps to ascend to Divine 
favour in a moment that years of penance and prayer may be 
unable to attain 

“No act of piety can be bette: than this syn vears in 
comparison with this moment are (but) an hour ”” 

The blood of the marty: of love 1s purer than water, for the 
martyr does not need purifying bath and ablution 

“For martyrs, blood is better than water: this fault 
{commstted by him) 1s better than a handred right actions 
(of another) ° 

The distraught lover of God 1s not hable to follow the laws 
and ordimances promulgated for the ordmary folk How can 
tithe be levied on a village already devastated * 

‘To lovers there 13 a burnmg (which consumes them) 
at every moment tax and tithe are not (:mposed) on a 
ruined village °” 

Love 3s the heritage of Adam, while Satan has bequeathed 
artfulness and cunningness 

“He that 1s blessed and famihar (with spiritual mys- 
terres) knows that intelligence 1s of Iblis, while love u of 
Adam.”* 

The cunning and artful depends on his wits and craitiness, 
while the lover seeks asylum from his friend and entrusts himself 
to hiscare Cunningness and artfulness are like swimming 1n a 
deluge while love 1s like the Noah’s ark And has anybody seen 
the crafty and the cunning coming out safely from the great 
deluge and the Noah’s ark submerging in it ° 

“Intelligence is (ke) swimming im the seas‘ he (the 


1 The Mathnan, Vol VJ, p 512 (Book VI, 4600) 
2 Ibid, Vol II, p 312 (Book II, 1767) 

8, Jbd, Vol IX, p. 312 (Book IT, 1765} 

4 Ibid, Vol IV,p 349 (Book IV, 1402). 
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business.” 


swimmer) is not saved’ he is drowned at the end of the 


result} , for t 


Love 1s as a ship for the elect: seldom is calamity (the 
) , for the most 


rt 1t 1s deliverance *” 
The sagacity of intellect can he exchanged for the bewilder- 


ment of love, as the former 1s a product of donbt and uncertaznty 
while the latter 1s born of gnosis and illumination 


“Sell antellgence and buy bewilderment intelligence 
18 Opinion, while bewilderment 2s (ummediate) vision ”* 


Rumi's summon to betake the path of love 1s marked by his 
advice to become a lover :f one cannot become a beloved He 


says that 1t 1s not possible for everyone to become loveworthy but 
he can nevertheless become an adoier. 


Thou who are not a Joseph, be a Jacob be (familiar), 
hke him, with we 


2 6% 


eping and sore distress * 


If thou art not Shirin or Layla, be thou a true-love like 
Farhad o. Maynun *” 


He goes a step further and says that love being the greatest 
bounty, it 18 more profitable to be a lover than becoming a beloved. 


If the loved ones only knew the subhmity evoked by the devoted 


attachment, they would themselves choose to be adorers rather 
than remain an object of adoration . 


* Abandon the state of heme Ioved (by men) and adopt 


the practice af loving (God), o' you who think that you are 
excellent and pre-eminent °” 


But love is too 


precio 


us to be wasted on any transitory or 
finite beng which is hkely to become extinct 


Love 18 a hving 
Spiritual passion and so the abject of love should also be hving and 
everlasting 


“Love for the dead 1s not lasting’ Keep your lave 
te eee 
| 


The Matknor, Vol IV, p 349 (Book IV, 1403) 
2 ibd ,Vol IV, p 350 (Beck IV, 1406) 
3 Ibid, Vol IV, p 350 (Rook IV, 1407) 
+ id ,Voi Ti. P 103 (Bool. IT, 1909) 
3 Moathnau: Moti, Motnawsp 49 


G The Mathnan:, Vol VI,.p 192 {Rook V, 3189) 
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(fixed) on the Living One who increases spiritual life.” 

Rimi says that only the overwhelming grace of the Divine 
Beloved can truly inspire and refresh the heart of man 

(But) love of the living 1s every moment fresher than 
a bud in the spirit and in the sight. 

Choose the love of that Living One who 1s everlasting, 
who gives thee to drink of the wine that increases life 

Choose the love of Him from whose love all the prophets 
gained power and glory.’™ 

Nobody need have any apprehension of being dented access to 
that Glorious True-love for He is ever willing to respond to the call 
of the lover. 

“Do not say, ‘We have no admission to that King’ 
Dealings with the generous are not difficult ’” 

The love may appear to be a sickness for it produces a crush- 
ing grief1n the lover’s heart Its pain may be unbearable but if 
the lover is able to endure 1t, he 1s rewarded with an everlasting 
ulumination and the gnosts of God. 

*‘Bemg m love 1s made manifest by soreness of heart: 
there ss no sickness like heart-sickness ” 

The lover’s ailment 1s separate from all other ailments 
love 15 the astrolabe* of the mysteries of God.® 

The sickness of love 18 in fact a cure for every other allness, be 
it moral or spiritual Where the spiritual healers fail and yield to 
despair, the love succeeds and cures all the moral and spiritual 
diseases in no time. A man so restored to moral and spiritual 
health by the grace of love exclaims thus under the spell of its 
enchantment 

“Hail, O Love that bringest us good gain-—thou that 
art the physician of all our ills, 


The Mathnaur, Vol VI p 197 (Book V, 3272) 

ford , Vol UI, p. 15 (Book I, 218-20) 

lind , Vol. ZI, p 15 (Book I, 223) 

Astrolabe 1s an mstrument for measuring the altitude of the stars and solving 
the problems of spherical astronomy 

The Mathnau, Vol II ,p 10 (Book I, 109-10) 
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The remedy of our pride and vainglory, our Plato and 
Love kindles a fame that reduces every thing save the beloved 
to a heap of ashes. It is extremely jealous and arrogant to let 
anything survive besides itself. 
“Love is that flame which, when 3t blazes up, consumes 
everything else but the Beloved. 
He (the lover) drives home the sword of Noi in order 
to kill all other than God: thereupon consider what remains 
attar Aint 2 


There remains except God : all the rest is gone. Hail, O 

mighty Love, destroyer of polytheism '’" 
The love of God is an ocean, boundless and wide-spread ; it 
pervades the cosmos and is without any begmming or end. It 


ine = YS 


is a story of the rapturous flame kindled in the heart of man, which 
can never be described adequately and therefore it 1s better to 
acknowledge one’s incompetence to narrate it and hold his tongue. 

“If I should continue to describe Love, a hundred 
Resurrections would pass, and it (my description would still 
be) incomplete , 

For there 1s a limit to the date of the Resurrection, but 
what lmit can there be where the Divine attributes are 
(concerned).?" 


our Galent*** ? 


The World of the Hearts 


ee — Se ee 


The message of love diffused so vigorously by Rim: could not 
have taken :oo0ts without a liveliness and warmth 1n the heart of 


aa a aa ytearadete 
1 The Matknawt, Vol IZ, p 6 (Book I, 23-24) 
2 Alludes to the Qur%inte Verse (XXVIII 88) which says “And cry not unto 


any other god along with Allah There1sno God save Him Everything 
wil] perish save His Countenance ” 
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The Mathnam, Vol VI, p 38 (Book V, 588-90) 


Teed , Vol VI, pp. 131-32 (Book V, 2189-90) 
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The heart or the Qalb, as Rum: calls it, 25 the spiritual entity which abides 
im the physical body of man and controls his organic and physical functions 


Tt ws called Qalb (heart), because of ats connection with the physical heart. 
| Continued on page 352} 
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those to whom it was addressed In his time too, however, people 

were increasingly losing sight of the power and efficacy, vigour 

and energy possessed by the heart. Intellect was gamung 

ascendancy over heart’ mind was being enlightened leaving the 

heart dull and cool The instigating self of man, comprising 

appetite and earthly temptations, was taking hold of him as a result 

of his worldly pursuits Rim: called attention towards the fathom- 

less vitality of the spiritual entity residing n the human heart, he 

narrated its wonders and miracles He reminded that every man 

has a world of his own which can accommodate the most far-flung 

empires of this earth without any danger of its being devastated 
by the enemy 

“Teart 1s the abode of peace, O friend, ‘tis a country, 

Whose citadel 1s strong, wherem reigns peace and 

amuity.’"! 

The heart 1s abode of security, O friends; (it has) 

fountains and rose-gardens within rose-gardens ’” 

Rfim: says that the gardens of our terrestrial world are short- 
lived, but those of the heart of man are everlasting, the former 
take a long time in being raised and implanted but can be laid 
waste in no time while the latter can instantly be brought mto 
being without any danger of its ever withering away 

“The flowers that grow from plants are (lhving but) a 
moment, the flowers that grow from Reason are (ever) 
fresh 

The flowers that bloom from earth become faded ; the 
flowers that bloom from the heart—oh, what a Joy!” 

Rtim: tells us that instead of directing our efforts to the 
pursuits of worldly- pleasures and carnal enjoyment, we should 


At the same time, ts nature 1s rather both, intellectual and emotional as 
opposed to intellect which possesses only the former quality When illum: 
nated 1t 1s capable of knowmg the essence of God 

1 The Mathnaw: Molu Metnwi,p 199 

9 The Mathnaw:, Vol IV, p 31 (Book III, 535) 

3 Ibid, Vol VI,p 515 (Book VI, 4649 50) 
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endeavour to drink the elixir of Divme Jove, for only this can 
transmute our souls into a majestic and lofty state, enabling us to 
enjoy the bloom of true happiness, irrespective of our station 
and age. 

“Eat your heart (in love of God), that you may be young 
always (and that) your Visage (may be rosy) with Divine 
wlumination, hke the arghawan ' 

To become intoxicating thyself hke wine (of divine 
love) seek a heart, good and purer, It shall make thee 
smillmng and cheerful like a flower *” 

Ritim, however, rmgs a note of caution that one should not be 
misied by the mention of ‘heart’ by him He does not mean the 
heart that abides in the body and throbs, which 1s a seat of carnal 
desires and sexual appetites, completely oblivious of the taste of 
love and the 11chnees of conviction, devoid of the frenzy of spir:- 
tual passion, and whose garden never blooms That 1s not a 
human heart—it 1s a slab of stone 

“Is narrow and dark as the souls of Jews, (being) 
destitute of (spiritual) savour of the loving King. 

Neither has the radiance of the Sun shown mto that 
heart, nor 1s there (1n 1t any) spaciousness or opening of the 
door gai 

This heart too, undoubtedly, resembles the heart of an tlumi- 
nated person, in its shape and make, but it really bears no relation 
to the other except that both are denoted by a common name 
Water 1s the name for both—that which 1s found m a swamp and 
that which flows in a river, but, one can quench the thirst 
by the latter while the former bemg mixed with dust and filth is 
quite useless The two hearts diffe: exactly in the same manner, 
one belongs to those who are saints and sages, having a purer and 
elevated soul, while the other throbs in the body of an uncouth 


* 


po 
1 The Mathnazi, Vol T1, p 347 (Book 13-2442) Arghawan alludes to the pink 
blostoms of the Judas-tree 


Mathnew: Molr: Matnaun, p 154 
The Mathnant, Vol TX, p 384 (Book 11-3130-31) 
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libertine, no better than a dead-weight and a piece of flesh 

“You say, ‘I too have a heart’, (but) the heart 1s above 
the empyrean, it 1s not below. 

Certainly in the dark earth also there 1s water, but ‘t1s 
not proper for you to wash your hands with that water, 

Because, though it 1s water, 1t is overcome by the earth 
Do not, then, say of yow heart, “This too 1s a heart ’ 

The heart that 1s higher than the heavens 1s the heart 
of the saint or the prophet ”” 

Riim:, then, holds out hope for the common herd as well He 
says that the human heart 3s, after all, a precious treasure which 1s 
neve: discarded by God He 1s willing to accept every heart 
presented 1o Him, for He has not an eye on the profit 

(There) that Gracious One hath purchased the piece 
of goods that no people would look at on account of its 
shabbmess 

With Him no base coin 18 rejected. for His object in 
buying 1s not (to make a) profit ”* 

Riim: advises that since the belly of man 1s a veil between 
him and the Supreme Being, 1t should be cast aside Once man 
rises above carnal appetites and earthly desires, the mysteries of 
the spiritual realm are laid bare before him 

“Leave the belly and stride towards the heart (spirit), 
in order that the salutation may come to you from God 
without (any) veil ’ 


Place and Worth of Humanity 


The autocratic kingdoms of the middle ages, their unjust and 
tyrannical ways of government along with the continued warfare 
between powerful despots, which always held a bleak future for the 
people, had, m consequence, brought about a sense of despondency 
and inferiority amongst the people The people had lost ther 


1 The Mathnmot, Vol IV, p 125 (Book Il, 2245-48) 
2 Ibnd, Vol VI, p 329 (Book VI, 1266 67) 
3 Jbd Voi VI, p 151 (Book V, 2514) 
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worth in their own eyes. In this atmosphere of mental torpor 
came the Iraman mysticism which zealously propagated the 
negative doctrine of fana, or annihilation, which meant the loss of 
ego and a passing away of the human consciousness-In a mystical 
union. The inevitable result of these teachings was that the ideas 
of selFaffirmation and selfperfection, which are at the root of 
courage and manliness, struggle and betterment, had come to be 
looked down upon as unpardonable spiritual sns The Iraman 
mysticism, in its zeal to propagate the cultivation of divine attri- 
butes and the absorption of individual self in the Universal Ego 
through annihilation of the Self, had depicted such an enlarged 
portrait of the baser elements in the human self that one felt 
ashamed of the manhood. It had come to regard the negation of 
mandom as the ultimate end. This spirit of non-worldhness and 
renunciation of physical activity, denigration of humanity and the 
negation of Self had also made mroads into the lterary composi- 
tions of the trme. ‘The doctrine preaching negation of the world 
and life had imperceptibly brought the urge of life to a standstill 
within the people who were overtaken by a sense of dejection and 
helplessness, and who sometimes regarded themselves as baser than 
even the beasts and vegetable growths Man had thus become 
completely oblivious of his exalted position m this unrverse and the 
boundless posshilities of his spiritual and material progress through 
the unfolding of individual potentraltzes 1n erder to remove 
this misunderstanding and rectify this defect, Rom: forcefully 
expounded the theary of the exalted position enjoyed by man, m 
iS own inimitable style, which lit the flame of self-affirmation, 
hope and confidence in the hearts of men The melodius epics 
elevating the position of man, sung by Rfim, have had a far- 
reaching effect on the subsequent Islamic poetry and opened a 
Hew vista of thought for the mystics and poets after him. 

Rim: invites man’s attention to his unique creation as a 
human beuig. This is a Divme boon, he asserts, and a special 
favour from God , His robe of honour, prepared and reserved for 
Adam's progeny alone. Thus "human creation” has been repeatedly 
referred to by God in the Qur'an in the eulogistie expression of 
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Ahsan-t- Taqwim, that 18, of the best stature ' 
“Read in (the Sura entitled) Wa’l-Tin (the words), 
(We created Man) tn the best proportion, for the spimt, O fiend, 
8 a precious pear! 
(That spirit created) in the best proportion surpasses the 
empyrean® (that spirit created) en the best proportion 1s beyond 
(the range of) thought ** 

Rtim: asks‘ Who else except man was crowned with the 
epithets, *We have honoured the children of Adam’™ and “We have given 
thee Abundance’"* by the Lord of the Worlds? 

“Did this heaven ever hear (the words) We have honoured 
which this sorrowful Man heard (from God) ?® 

The tiara of We have honoured (the sons of Adam) 1s on the 
crown of thy head, the collar of We have given thee hangs 
on thy breast.’ 

Riim: tells us that man 1s the centre and essence of this 
universe, he unites the inward and outward aspects of all crea- 
tions, he 1s the source of all goodness and beauty in the world , he 
is the best of creations, 1n short, he comprises a universe in hus 
own self 

“(He 18) a sun hidden in a mote’ suddenly that mote 
opens its mouth (and reveals the sun) 

The heavens and the earth crumble to atoms before 
that Sun when he springs forth from ambush ‘ 

Thou ait the sea of knowledge hidden in a dewdrop, 
thou art the universe hidden in a body three ells long.” 

Man, Rim: says further, 1s the ultimate end of creation and 1t 
1s for him alone that the universe was created by God The entire 


At-Tin, 4 

The Mathnaw, Yol VI, p 314 (Book VI, 1005-6) 
Ban: Israel, 70 

Al-Kanthar, | 

The Mcthnawt, Vol VI, p. 265 (Book VI, 139) 
Ind , Vol VI, p 214 (Book V, 3574) 

Ibid , Vol VI, p 511 (Book VI, 4580 81) 
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en oe . rve him 
“Every wine 1s the slave of this (comely) figure and 
(fair) cheek (of thine) all the drunken feel envy of thee 

Thou hast no need of rosy wime: take leave of (its) 
rosiness, thou (thyself) art (its) rosiness 

Man 1s the substance, and the celestsal sphere 1s his 
accident; all things are (like) a branch or the step of a 
ladde: . he as the object. 

Thou seekest knowledge from books—oh, ridiculous ! 
Thou seekest pleasure from Aalwa (sweetmeats)—oh, ridi- 
culous ! 

Service to thee is imposed on all existence as a duty’ 
how should a substance beg for help from an accident ?””! 


And this 1s not all, man displays the Divine attributes and isa 


medium through taheaym (lal eaflarte Were cvne and lnetena af hana. 
BBP eee) Mast WELTER SOG TCUCCIS Fad SIRTIS gill AUSULe OL UCIT 


ficence 

“Adam 1s the astrolabe of the attributes of (Drvine) 
Sublimity the nature of Adam 1s the theatre for His 
revelations 

Whatever appears in him (Adam) 1s the reflection of 
Flim, just as the moon is reflected in the water of the river ? 

Know that (the world of) created beings 15 lke pure 
and limpid water in which the attributes of the Almighty 
are shining 

Their knowledge and their justice and their clemency 


gre like 2 star of heaven fraflarted) m running water 7 


ce a star of heaven (reflected) in running water 
Riim:, however, still not satisfied that he has been able to 
Ratrate sufficiently the excellence of the son of Adam, adds that it 
i, In 1ealily, Something which cannot be described fully. 
“If I declare the value of this inaccessible (pearl), I 
shall be eonsumed, and the hearer top will be consumed °* 
And who can really assess the worth of man, a creation so 


The Mathuaet Vol VI p 214 (Book V, 3567-68, 3575, 3577-78) 
ford , Vol IV, p 43! {Book IV, 3338-39) 

3 fed , Vol IV, p 433 (Book IV, 3172-73) 

* Ibid, Vol IV, p 314 (Book IV, 1007) 
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sublime and grand, but the pity 1s that man himself does not know 
how precious he 1s He is ever willing to sell himself at a trifling 
price 

*O thou to whom reason and foresight and intelligence 
are slaves, how art thou selling thyself so cheaply? ”*! 

Ritm: then says that Allah is Himself the purchaser of man, 
for only He knows the worth of His supreme creation : 

“He 1s our Purchaser—God hath purchased? hark, rise 
above anxiety for any (other) purchaser. 

Seek the Purchaser who is seeking thee, One who 
knows thy beginning and end.’ 

But Ritims adds that the qualities of head and heart which 
make man a human being are born in those who cultivate them 
and not in those who remain beasts in the garb of men, nor yet 1n 
those who have been led astray by their carnal desires and the 
temptations of their baser-self Those who lack these qualsties are 
not men but lifeless caricatures of human beings - 

“These (others) are not men, they are (mere) forms. 
they are dead with (desire for) bread and killed by 
appetite.’”™ 

" It was, however, difficult to find in the days of Rimi, asin 
every other age, those who could be called human beings m the 
true sense ofthe word. An overwhelming majority of the people 
who passed under the name of human beings were no better than 
beasts and reptiles in their conduct and behaviour, and Rim had 
grown weary of them. Bemg himself im search of man, he has 
given expression to his quest in this parable : 

: “Yesterday, with a lamp, the Skekk went round the city 

‘Tired of these beasts, a man I want,’ (sard he), 

‘These easy-going mates, they have sickened me’ 


‘A lion of God ; or Rustam, the son of Zal, That's now 
my fancy.’ 


The Mathnawt, Vol VI,p 214 (Book V, 3576) 
At-Taubah, p 11! 
The Mathnawt, Vol VI, p 89 (Book V, 1463-64) 
Ibid , Vol VI, p 174 (Book V, 2886} 
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‘He is not to be found, I have sought him long’ said I, 

‘A thing not to be found? That’s what I desire, said 

he.” °73 


Self-Assertion : 


Rumi did not bel:eve, hke some other mystics, 1n self-negation, 
indifference, lethargy and renunciation of physical activity On 
the contrary, he affirmed the importance of social progress, 
active life, self-assertion and selfpreservation He considered that 
the theories of monasticism and renunciation of the world were 
opposed to the teachmgs of Islam and the example set by the 
Prophet. “Had social life not been the object of God,” asserted 
Rimi, “He would not have prescribed congregational prayers 
five times a day and on Fridays, and the duty of enjoining the 
right and forbidding the wrong ”’ 

“The bird said to him, ‘O Khwaja, don’t stay 1n (monas- 
tic) seclusion monasticism is not good in regard to the 
religion of Ahmad (Mohammed) 

The Prophet has forbidden monasticism. how have 

.you embraced a heresy, O trifler ? 

The conditions (imposed by Islam) are: (to take part 
im) the Friday worship and the public prayers, to enjom 
good and shun evil, 

Live amongst the community that 1s the object of 
(Divine) mercy. do not forsake the religion of Ahmad 
(Mohammed), be ruled by his practice ”” 

In the days of Rimi, fawakkul i e. confidence or sincere trust 
in God was held to mean a complete resignation to the preordained 
will of God = Any effort. direct or indirect, to obtain the means of 
subsistence, or admut the thought of providing for the morrow was 
looked down upon and deemed as incompatible with lawakkul. 
Rim: explamned the correct meaning of tawakkul as taught by the 


L Divan-t-Shamsh-t-Tebrez, p 50 
2 The Mathna, Vol VI. p 284 (Book VI, 478-20 and 483) 
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Share“ah and urged the people to make effort for earning their livels- 
hood with trust m the beneficence of God Expounding the 
meaning of the Tradition: Tether thy camel and have trust in God, 
Riimi says. 

“The Prophet said with a loud voice, “While trusting in 
God bind the knee of thy camel’. 

Harken to the signification of “The earner (worker) 1s 
beloved of God’. through trusting in God do not become 
neglectful as to the (ways and) means.’”! 

Harken, O Sure, to combine thy effort with trust in 
God; to earn thy living, strive and work hard. 

Strive hard to fulfil the duty charged unto thee, if thy 
effort slackens, what a fool thou would be ! ”* 

In an allegory told by him Riimi has repeated in the form of 
a debate between the lion and the beasts all those arguments 
which are normally set forth by the easy-going and half-hearted 
persons in support of their view of quietsm Thereafter, Rim 
advances his own views in the form of the reply given by the lion 
Rim: explains that the limbs, capacities and capabilities given 
to the living beings are enough to indicate that the Divine Provi- 
dence requires their active exertion and application 1n the form of 
effort If anybody hands over a spade to his servant, it umplies 
that the master wants him to dig the earth In the same way God 
has endowed us with the lambs and a capacity to work which 1s a 
Clear indication of His intention that we should strive and set to 
work all our capabilites and free-will to earn our subsistence 
Quietism and suspension of effort are against the imtention of 
Divine Providence and, in reality, they amount to the spurning of 
the Divine gifts bestowed to the human beings Therefore, 
tawakkul really means that one should make all possible efforts and 
have trust in God only in so far as the result 1s concerned , for, 
notwithstanding the efforts made, the success or failure still remains 
entirely in the hands of God 


1 The Mathnaw:, Vol JI,p 51 (Book I, 913-14) 
2 Mathnaw Mole: Matnew, p 26 
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(Ves? said the lion, ‘but the Lord of Hrs servanis' set a 
ladder before our feet. 

' Step by step must we climb towards the roof tobe a 
necessitarian here 1s (to indulge in) foolish hopes 
"You have feet why do you make yourself out to be 
lame? You have hands why do you conceal the fingers 
(whereby you grasp) ° 

When the master put a spade in the slave’s hand, his 
object was made known to him (the slave) without (a word 
falling from his) tongue 

When you take Firs signs to heart, you will devote you 
infe to fulfilling that indication (of His will) 

He wil) give you many hints (for the undeistanding) of 
mysteries, He will remove the burden from you and give you 
(spiritual) authority. 

Freewill 1s the endeavour to thank (God) for His bene- 
ficence your neCessilarianism 1s the denial of that bene- 
ficence 

Thanksgiving for the power {of acting freely) increases 
your power, necessitarianism takes the (Divine) gift (of 
freew1ll) out of your hand 

Beware ' do not sleep, O inconsiderale necessitarian, 
save undetneath that fruit-laden tree, 

So that every moment the wind may shake the boughs 
and shower upon the sleeper (spiritual) dessert and provi- 
sion for the journey. 

if you are putting trust in God, put trust (in Him) as 
regards (your) work sow (the seed), then rely upon the 
Almighty ” * 

Rimi sets out to explain, on behalf of the lion, that the way of 


” 


1 “Lord of Hus servants” alludes to Qur ‘Gnic verse (Adh-Dharryat 56) “1 
created the jinn and humanhind only that they nught worship Me.” 

2 This paraphrases the verse of tha Qurein (Ibrahim, 7) “If ye give thanks, 
I will give yon more (of My bounty) ” 


3 The Mathnewe:, Vol IT > PP 52/53 (Book I, 929.39. 934-35, 938-39. 941.42, 
and 947) 
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the prophetsand the saints consists of striving and makingeffort He 
also explains that “this worldliness” from which the Shan‘ak wants 
a faithful to seek deliverance does not comprise the riches or off- 
Springs; it lies in being attached to worldly possessions and temp- 
tations, since the Divine blessings shall be denied to those whe 
lead a life of neghgence and ingratitude. 
 *Ves’, said the lion; ‘but at the same Lime consider 
the exertions of the prophets and the true believers. 
God, exalted 1s He, prospered their exertion and what 
they suffered of oppression and heat and cold 
O master. exert thyself so long as thou canst m (follow- 
ing) the way of the prophets and saints ! 
What is this world? To be forgetful of God-; 1t1s not 
merchandise and silver and weighing-scales and women 
As regards the wealth that you carry for religion's 
sake, “How good 1s mnghteous wealth (for the righteous 
man) " as the Prophet recited 
Exertion is a reality, and medicine and disease are 
realities the scepuc in lus dental of exertion practised {and 
therelsy affirmed) exertion *° *”! 


Critique of the Rulers : 


Rim: reproached nat only the populace or the learned who 
made mistakes 1n following or expounding the religious precepts, 
in his preachings and poems he often bitterly criticised those who 
held the reigns of government He openly taxed them with the 
charge that they were an inefficient lof who had turned the govern- 
ment into a childs play In the days of despotic rule, Riimi'’s 
criticism could have had dangerous consequences, but he reves 
held his tongue f-om expressimg what }e considered to be just and 
iruthful 

“When authorty is in the hands of profigaes, (2) 
Dbwl-Nin? ts mevitably in prron. 
1 The Mothers, Vol IT pp 55°56 (Beok 1. 971-72 975 963-642 14 93} 
2 A ‘areas mystics, Thavban ibiIbShim, gene-ally taov: 23 Dhu ENC 
al-Mun {ch 255A H oS9A D} 
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When the pen (of authority) 1s in the hand of a traitor, 
unquestionably Manstr' 1s on a gibbet. 
When this affair (dominion) belongs to the foolish, the 
necessary consequence is (that) they* kell the prophets? 
Further, he criticises the rulers of his own times in these 
words 
“When authority falls mto the hands of one who has lost 
the (right) way, he deems it to be a high position ( jah), 
(but m reality) he has fallen into a pit (chih) 
he foolish have become leaders, and from fear (of 
them) the wise have drawn their heads into the cloak.’™ 


‘Dialectics . 


Riim: 18 critical of the rationalists for their undue dependence 
onsenses. At the same time he criticises the dialecticians too for 
their formalism and addiction to disputation. But, unlike other 
mystics, he 1s not content with summoning the people towards love 
and faith, intuition and spiritual enlightenment alone, he also tries 
to find out a convincing answer, in his own inumitable manner, to 
the difficult questions of dialectics and philosophy. In other words, 
Rilmt's approach to scholasticism 18 not simply critical but affirma~ 
tive and constructive as well. In cases where the dialectical 
method leads nowhere, or the logical syllogism employed for it 
makes the matter even more intricate and soluble, Rimi 
approaches the problem directly as 1f 1t were a simple question and 
brmgs forth such parallels, from everyday happenings, or apologues, 
anecdotes, fables or legends, that a solution to the problem almost 
suggests itself and helps to convince the reader of the truth under- 
lying it. The method employed by Riimi is srmple yet so subtle, 
if it can be so-called, that the reader never feels that Rim is 
leading him to a certam conclusion which he did not already 

aT 
Manstir Hallay, another mystic (d 309A H /913A D ) 
Qurtin, Al--Imran 112 
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know; on the contrary, he feels as if Rimi has simply given 
expression to his own views on that particular question. The 
Mathnaw1 1s thus a striking example of solving the most intricate 
theological and metaphysical issues, and also of instilling a deep 
conviction through the solutions offered by it, which cannot be had 
by gomg through a library of philosophical dissertations. No 
reader of the Mathnaw: can doubt the sincerity of Rtim: and his 
attachment to the Creator or the inspiration drawn by him from 
higher sources in dealing with these intricate issues. 

Rtim: belonged to the Ash‘arite school of dialectics and had 
earlier been a profound scholar and successful teacher of the 
Islamic scholasticism. He did not, however, remain a mere inter 
preter of that school but laid the foundation of a new method of 
dialectical reasonmg which 1s quite distinct and more efficacious 
than the method of earlier propounders of his school He 2s nearer 
to the Qur’anic arguments in approach and treatment of the theo- 
logical problems, for he follows in the footsteps of the Opr?an m 
its simplicity, directness and appeal to the common-sense 


Existence of God: 


The existence of God has always been the fundamental and the 
most important problem for all the religious doctors and scholastics. 
Religious philosophers of the old have undoubtedly argued the 
issue quite logically which puts their adversaries to silence but their 
arguments fail to impart conviction in the existence of God. The 
Qur’dn, on the other hand, appeals to the common-sense of man 
and invokes his inherent though dormant inclination, to accept the 
Supreme Truth. The Qur’an calls upon the Prophet to declare: 

Gan there be doubt concermng Allah, the Creator of the 
heavens and the earth *" 

The manner ‘in which the Qur’dn directly mtroduces the 
subject and shows its astonishment on the doubt concerning Allah, 
catches man unawares and then he 1s led to think of the Creator of 
the universe, the Fashioner of all creations. The Qur'an helps 


1. Ibrakim, 10. 
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man to proceed from the effect to the cause, from the things made 
to the maker and from the heaven and earth to their Fashioner. 
One finds this method employed throughout in the Quran. It 
calls attention to the creations of God Almighty and helps to ponder 
over His attributes; and, this 1s the easiest and shortest as well as 
the surest route, according to the Qur’dn, to attain the gnosis 
of God. es 

We shall show them Our portents on the horezens and wethin 
themselves unitl 1 well be manifest unto them that + + the Trath. 
Doth not thy Lord suffice since He ts witness over all things ?' 

Rtimi employs the same method of argumentation in the 
Mathnawi. He draws inference from the universe to the First 
Cause and the Creator of the universe. He says that we see a 
number of incidents taking place in the world but not the doer. 
It is thus sufficiently clear, argues Ritmi, that there is some one 
who is the ultrmate cause of these happehings ; the act 1s before 
our eyes while the doer is hidden : 

“See ye the pen writmg but not the pen that writes : 
The horse 1s seen running, but not that who rides ; 
The arrow 1s visible, but not the bow. 

The life is in sight, but hidden is the Life of lives 7” 

Riimi argues that the movement is itself an evidence of the 
power which 1s providing the driving force Ifthere is a whiff of 
air, there must also be someone who has put 1t into motion. 

“Thou sawest the wid moving: know that a Mover of 
the wind is here, who drives the wind along. 

Therefore in the mmd of every one possessing know- 

ledge this 1s certain, that with everything that moves there 
is a mover.” . 

May be that man does not see the cause, but the effect is 
certainly before him. Therefore, it is evident that there must be 
the cause of everything, even though it may be hidden from one’s 
eyes If a human frame has life and movement, 1t must have a 
{ Fusnlat, 58 
2. Mathawo: Mola MoSnam, p 905 
3 The Mathnam, Vol IV, pp 279-80 (Book IV, 125 and 153). 
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soul too. One cannot see the soul, but 1s not the self-propelled 
movement of the body a proof that there is a soul m 1t? 
“Ifyou do not see him visibly, apprehend him by means 
of the manifestation of the effect. 
The body is moved by the spirit’ you do not see the 
spirit : but from the movement of the body know the spirit 
(to be its mover).”” 

Rim: asks. What else can be a greater evidence of the 
existence of the Ultimate Cause than 1ts effects, and of the Creator 
than His creation? What else one wants in order to accept the 
existence of the sun than the light 3t casts on the world * 

“Does not hght of the sun, by 1ts presence, 
Serve thee a proof of its existence.””* 

The universe does not simply exist, 1t 1s functioning in accord- 
ance with certain set physical laws in an orderly fashion The 
celestial bodies move in their orbit according to a pre-ordained 
law; the wind and clouds are not free to go wherever they like. 
All these lawa, drawn out so carefully and minutely, and the order 
and sequence we see in the cosmos, drive us to one conclusion only, 
and it 1s that the universe has a Creator and Ruler who 1s Wue, 
Knowing. The world can never deviate for a moment from the 
path chalked out for it by Him 

“If thou seest not the revolutionary action of the (Dsvine) 
decree, look at the surging and whirling (that appears) in 
the (four) elements , 

The sun and moon are two mill-oxen, going round and 
round and keeping watch (over the world) 

The stars lukewise run from house to house - the sky) 
and convey every good and evil fortune 

The cloud, too, is Jashed with a whyp of fire, fa though 
to say), “Go that way, do not go this way ‘ 

Rain upon such and such a valley, do not ram m this 
quarter’. He reprimands :t, saying, ‘Grve ear" 

1, The Mathnau , Vol XV, p 280 (Book IV, 154-55) 


2 Mathnaw Molo: Ma‘new:, p 305 
9 The Mathnaun, Vol IV, pp 309-10 (Book IV, 916, 919-20 and 932-35) 
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Rtim: says that God has not created the universe for His own 
benefit; it has been created for the benefit and continuous promo- 
tion of man from one stage to another. He elucidates the ultimate 
purpose underlying the creation of the universe which is being 
sought without any success by the philosophers and dialecticians, 

in a beautiful aud convincing manner. 
“The Prophet has declared that God said, ‘My purpose 

in creating was to do good, 

I created to the intent that they (My creatures) might 
draw some gam from Me, and that they might smear their 
hands with My honey , 

Not to the end that I might draw some gain (from 
them), and that I might tear off a coat from one (who is} 
naked.”! 

Not to derive advantage did I create ; 1t was but simply 
(to shower) rewards on My bondsmen.’” 


Prophethood - 


Instead of himself explaming the significance of prophethood, 
Rimi prefers the prophets to elucidate the content and purpose of 
prophethood. They tell us that as Divine physicians they purify 
the heartsof mankind. Other physicians reach the heart by feeling 
the pulse but prophets need no medium to look into it. Ordinary 
physicians are concerned with the physical health of man while 
prophets cleanse his heart and rectify his morals and behaviour. 

“We are the (spiritual) physicians, the disciples of God - 
the Red Sea beheld us and was cloven * 
Those natural physicians are different, for they look 
into the heart by means ofa pulse 
We look well into the heart without intermediary, for 
through clairvoyance we are in a high belvedere 


1 The Mathnaw:, Vol YI, p $57 (Book II, 2635-37) 
Mathnaun Mole: Matneun,p 159 
3 Alludes to the verse of Que’in “Then We inspired Moses, saying. Smite 


the Sea with thy staff, and st parted and each part was as a mountain vast ” 
(Ash-Shutara’, 63) 
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Those (others) are physicians of food and fruit, by 
them the animal soul is (made) strong. 

We are physicians of deeds and words: the ray of the 
hight of (Divine) Majesty 1s our mnspirer, 

(So that we know) that a deed like this will be bene- 
ficial to thee, while a deed like that will cut (thee) off from 
the Way; 

And that words hke these will lead thee on (to grace), 
while words like those will bring anguish to thee. 

To those (others) physicians a (sample of) urine 1s 
evidence, whereas this evidence of ours 1s the inspiration of 
the Almighty 

We do not desire a fee from anyone! : our fee comes 
from a Holy Place. 

Hark, come hither for the incurable disease ! We, one 
by one, are a medicine for the (spiritually) sick.’ 

In advancing arguments in support of the prophethood, Ram: 
depends on such arguments as are appealing to the heart rather 
than bringing forth logical pleas for proving it on rational grounds 
He says that every act of a prophet tells us that he 1s an apostle of 
God He 1s a muracle from head to foot; one need have only a 
pure heart, untouched by hostility and pride to recoguse a prophet 
In other words, the prophet 1s himself an irrefutable evidence of 
his prophethood. And this was the reason why Abdullah xbn 
Salaim* exclaimed as soon as he saw the Prophet of Islam: “By 
God, this cannot be the countenance of an imposter.” 

“The heart of every one knowing its taste 18 cloven ; 

Like a miracle wrought by the word, when a prophet 

hath spoken !”’ 

Riim: says that the conscience of the followers of a prophet 
1s perfectly m tune with the call he gives. Whatever the prophet 


1 Vede the verse of the Que2in ‘And O my people | I ask of you no wealth 
therefor " (Hid . 29) 

2 The Mathnawi, Vol IV,p 151 (Book IIE, 2700-9) 

8, A distingutshed companion of the Prophet of Islam who was formerly a Jew 
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enjoms, his followers accept it ungrudgingly. ‘The followers are 
really enchanted into an alluring rapture by the mvigorating and 
revolutiomsing call of the prophet, since, the prophet has a 
message entirely different and new, capable of arousing a 
righteous zeal amongst Ins followers, that is unknown to any 
other view of Ife and the world . 
‘‘When a prophet utters a cry from without, the soul of 
the community falls to worship within, 
Because never in the world will the soul's ear have 
heard from any one a cry of the same kind as his 
That stranger’ (the soul), by immediate perception of 
the strange (wondrous) voice, has heard from God’s tongue 
(the words). Verely’ I am near *® 
Rim: says that no external evidence 1s reqmred of th 
genuineness and truthfulness of a prophet because the call of 
the prophet strikes a hidden cord m the hearts of those who 
follow him. The call ofa prophet constitutes both a premise and 
an argument in its favour , for, that 1s the only natural and convinc- 
ing testimony requred by the true nature of man When a 
thirsty person 1s offered water he never asks to prove 1t first nor 
the child calls for any evidence before taking to the breast of his 
mother What 1s really required for finding credence and accep- 
tance of the truth 1s simply a sincere demand and sympathetic 
approach by the seeker of truth 
“When you say to a thirsty man, ‘Make haste! there 2s 
water in the cup take the water at once,’ 
Will the thirsty man say in any event %— This 18 (mere) 
assertion go from my side, O pretender! Get thee far 
away ' 


Or (else) produce some testrmony and proof that this 


he? 


The soul separated from God 15 “2 stran ger’’ and also an exile 

2 The Quran says “And when My servants question thee concernmg Me, 
then surely Iam mgh” (Al-Bagarah, 186) oe 

3 The Mathnaet, Vol II, p 408 (Book IT, 3599-360) 
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1s of aqueous kind and consists of the water that runs from a 
spring. 

Or (suppose that) a mother, cries to her suckling babe, 
‘Come, I am mother. hark, my child ?— 

Will the babe say >—‘O mother bring the proof (of 1t), 
so that I may take comfort in thy milk ’ ’” 

Rimi does not consider that miracles are capable of inspiring 
faith, or to say it differently, 21t is not necessary that anyone 
witnessing a miracle should also become convinced of the truth- 
fulness of a prophet’s message And this xs an mcontrovertible 
fact too, since the biography of the Prophet of Islam hardly men- 
tions anyone whose conversion was brought about by a miracle 
All the illustrious companions of the Prophet were those who had 
responded to his call—and that 1s really what the faith means to 
person Rimi says that the miracles are worked by the prophets 
simply to outwit their opponents and, evidently, one defeated in 
arguments can hardly be expected to become a faithful ally. The 
cause of attraction and devoted attachment lies m affinity and 
spiritual akinness. 

“Miracles are not the cause of religious faith, “tis the 
scent of homiogeneity that attracts (to itself) qualities (of 
the same kind) 

Miracles are (wrought) for the purpose of subjugating 
the foe the scent of homogeneity 1s (only)‘for the wmning 
of hearts. 

A foe 1s subjugated, but not a friend > how should a 
friend have his neck bound °”” 

The prophets are high-souled, dignified and stately, and there- 
fore one has to be submissive and humble in order to derive 
benefit from them Luke sovereigns, 1t behoves them to ordain, 
and, for others, to listen and act. Contention and debate with a 


1 Alludes to Al-Aful/, 30 “Say Have ye thought If (all) your water were 
to disappear into the earth, who then could bring you gushmg water *” 

2. The Mathnaw:, Vol IT’, p 408 (Book II, 3593-97). 

$ The Mathnaw:, Vol VI, p 324 (Book VI, 1176-78) 
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prophet simply make one unfit to grasp the truth of his message : 
“If there are thousands of (eager) seekers (of know~ 
ledge) and a single weary (disgusted) one, the Messenger 
will refrain from delivering his message 
These mystery-tellng Messengers o: the hidden Mind 
" require a hearer who has the nature of Israfil ! 
They have a haughtmess and pride like (that of) kings: 
they require service from the people of the world 
Until you perform the observances due to them, how 
will you gain profit from their message ?’”* 

Thereafter Rim: asks: why should not the prophets be so 
dignified ? They have to be lordly for they are the apostles of the 
Lord of the worlds 

“How 1s every (kind of) observance acceptable to 
them ?—for they have come from the Sublime Palace.’ 


Life after Death: 


Riim: propounds the view that death 1s the gateway to eternal 
life and spiritual advancement. For death 1s not annihilation but 
simply dissolution of the bodily particles, essential for sustaining 
higher forms of spiritual life , so, 1t 1s nothing more than demoli- 
tion of the ruins before undertaking a new construction. 

“The spiritual way ruins the body and, after havmg 
ruined it, restores it to prosperity ° 

Ruined the house for the sake of the golden treasure, 
and with that same treasure builds 1t better (than before).’™ 

In another verse he expresses the same idea: death bespeaks 
of a richer and fuller life in the same way as the shedding of the 
blossom 18 a sign of fruits becoming visible 

“When the blossom 1s shed, the fruzt comes to a head - 


1 The archangle who 1s always listenmg eagerly for the Divine command to 
sound the trumphet on the Day of Resurrection 

2 he Mathnaun, Vol IV, p 202 (Book ITI, 3604-7} 

3 ibid, Vol IV,p 202 (Book ITI, 3609) 

4 Ibd, Vol WY, p 20 (Book I, 306-7) 
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when the body 1s shattered, the spirit hfts up 1ts head.” 

It 1s unthinkable that God, the Bestower and Enricher, shall 
take away such a precious thing as life from His bondsmen without 
any recompense Undoubtedly He intends to disperse the bod:ly 
particles to refashion the spirit into another vehicle homogeneous 
with its true nature and faculties in an everlasting world, and 
bestow upon it the gifts which no eye has seen and no car has 
heard, nor any anxiety shall enter there into the hearts of men. 

‘One who 1s slam by a king like this, he (the king) 
leads him to fortune and to the best (most honourable) 
estate 

Unless he (the king) had seen advantage to him (the 
gold-smmth) 1n domg violence to him, how should that 
absolute Mercy have sought to do violence *""* 

Rfim: lays stress on the fact that death 1s essential for a higher 
and eternal life He illustrates his view thus: 

“The ignorant (child) first washes the tablet, then he 
writes the letters upon :t 

At the time of washing the tablet (of the heart) one 
must recognise that :t will be made into a booh (of mys- 
terzes). 

When they lay the foundation of a house (to rebuild 
it), they dig up the first foundation. 

(Also), people first fetch up clay from the depths of the 
earth in order that at last you may draw up flowing water "* 

To write we seek a paper that 1s blank seed 1s disper- 
sed in a field not already sown 

It 1s nothingness from which existence springs forth, or, m 
other words, it 1s the want that sets im motion the munificence and 
mercy of the Creator ‘Those who are generous and benevolent 
treat the poor with a loving-kindness 


1, Zhe Mathnaw, Vol TI, p 160 (Bool I, 2529) 

2 Iid, Vol Ii, p 17 (Book I, 242-3) 

8 Ibid, Vol II, p 315 (Book II, 1827 and 1829-31) ‘Flowmg water” 
alludes to the Qurrine verse, Al-Afalk 30 
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"“Lafe comes out of the dead, so do the rich need poor 
to be bounteous *” 

Rim: brings forth yet another argument in support of his con- 
tention He calls to attention the evolutionary process which 
required the soul to progress, stage by stage, from a lower existence 
to a higher one until it attamed the shape of a human being. 
“Flow could have the soul of man advanced to its present dignified 
position’, asks Riim1, “if it had continued to exist in its earlier 
state?’ There 1s hardly any reason, therefore, to fear death. 

“From the day when thou camest into existence, thou 
wert fire or air or earth 

If thou hadst remained in that condition, how should 
this (present) height have been reached by thee? 

The Transmuter did not leave thee m thy first (state of) 
existence He established a better (state of) exzstence im the 
place of that (former one) , 

Thou hast gaimed these (successive) lives from (succes- 
sive) deaths. why hast thou averted thy face from dying in 
Him? 

What loss was thine (what loss didst thou suffer) from 
those deaths, that thou hast clung (so tenaciously) to (this 
earthly) life, O rat ?*" 

Death 1s thus, im the eyes of Riimi, not extmction but thes 
beginning of a new form of existence. He holds that the death, 
mstead of being hateful, 1s an occasion of Joy for the faithful 

“I have tried it my death 1s (consists) in hfe- when I 
escape from this life ‘tus to endure for ever 

Death 1s quite different for those who are spmitually enlight- 
ened from what it 1s for others ‘Those who are illuminated 
welcome death as a bounty from the Lord, for they regard it as a 
stepping-stone to further elevation of their spirit 

“Hitid drew a line round the believers: the wind would 
become soft (subside) when 1t reached that place, 


1 The Mathnam, Vol V1, pp 49-50 (Book V-789-91 and 796-97) 
2 id, Vol IV, p 215 (Book. 111-3838) 
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Even so, to those who know God (‘ar:fan) the wind of 
Death is soft and pleasant as the breeze {that wafts the scent) 
of (loved) ones Ike Joseph.’”! 


Free-will and Necessitarianism: 


This has been one of the most hotly-contested issues of dialec- 
tics One school of the dialecticrans denied ‘Free Will” and held 
that man was helpless before the preerda'ned and :mmutable decree 
ofthe Creator The people subscribing to this view were known 
by the name of Jabriah or Necessitarnans. Rimi poses the question: 
If man has been made so helpless, why has he been enjoined to 
perform certain ections and refrain from others? Why was the 
Skan‘ah promulgated for him? “Has anybody heard,” asks Rami, 
“someone giving a command to the stones ?”’ 

“He (the Necessitarian) says that commanding and 
forbidding are naught and that there is no power of choice 
All this (doctrine) is erroneous. 

The entire Quran consists of commands and prohib- 
tions and threats (of punishment): who (ever) saw com- 
mands given to a marble rock ?*” 

Riim: says that free-will is ingrained in the nature of man who 
demonstrates 11 by his everyday actions. If a piece of tumber fails 
on somebody from the roof, he 1s never angry with it nor does he 
seek vengeance from the flood or the wind from which he suffers a 
loss. This is so because he knows that these things do not possessa 
will of their own = But the same man sechs retribution against 
another man~—because he is aware that man is the master of his 
actions 

“If a piece of trmber break off from your house-roof and 
fail upon you and wound jou severely, 

Will you feel any anger against the timber of the roof? 
Will you ever devote yourself to taking vengeance upon it, 


1, The Afethnan:, Vol IT, p 48 (Book 1-854 and 860). 
9. Ibid , Vol VI, pp 181-82 (Book V-3019 and 3026) 
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(And say), ‘why did it hit me and fracture my hand? 
It has been my mortal foe and enemy ”’ 

And (in the case of) a man who visits your wife, a 
hundred thousand angers shoot up from you. 

(On the contrary), 1f a flood come and sweep away your 
house~hold goods, will your reason bear any enmity towards 
the flood ° 

And if the wind came and carried off your turban, when 
did your heart show any anger against the wind? 

The anger within you is a clear demonstraton of (the 
existence of) a power of choice (mm Man), so that you must 
not excuse yourself after the fashion of Necessitarians *” 

Riimi goes a step further and claims that even animals are 
aware whether a certain being possesses free will or not He 
draws this conclusion from the behaviour of pets hke dogs and 
camels who sometimes retaliate against the man hitting them but 
not against the stick or the stone with which they are struck 

“If a camel-driver goes on strikmg a camel, the camel 
will attack the striker 

The camel’s anger 1s not (directed) agaist his stick: 
therefore the camel has got some notion of the power of 
choice (in Man). 

Similarly a dog, 1f you throw a stone at him, wll rush 
at you and become contorted (with fury). 

Since the animal intelligence 1s conscious of the power 
of choice (in Man), do not thou, O human intelligence, 
hold this (Necessitarian doctrine) Be ashamed! 

This (power of choice) 1s manifest, but in his desire for 
the meal taken before dawn® that (greedy) eater shuts his 
eyes to the hight 

Since all his desire is for eating bread, he sets his face 


1 The Mothnam, Vol VI, p 188 (Book V-3041-43 and 3046-45) 
2 The last permissible meal during the nme between sunset and dawn in the 
month of Ramadhan, when the Mushme fast from dawn to sunset 
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towards the darkness, saying, ‘It 1s not (yet) day.’*” 
Causation: 


Divergent vieus were held by different factions of the then 
Muslims about the cause and effect The view held by the philoso- 
phers was that the phenomenal world is governed by a sequence 
of cause and effect and, therefore, there 1s a permanent and 
essential correlation between the two; the effect proceeds from its 
cause in the same way as the cause is immanent in the effect The 
Mu‘taziuites too generally subscribed to the same view and held 
that since the effect was an ineviteble outcome of the cause, there 
was hardlv any possibshty of any change in it’ As a natural conse- 
quence, they denied miracles and viewed the effect proceeding 
without 2 cause as a ‘breach of custom’ which was an imposibility. 
The Ash‘arites, on the other hand, subscribed to a view diametri- 
cally opposed to the Mu*tazalites and did not recognise any cause 
whatsoever for an effect to foliow it All causes were, in their 
view. of only secondary importance in determining the production 
or non-production of the effects Similarly, their view was that no 
substance has anv property whatsoever , all causes and substances 
were merely instruments for manifesting the effects and accidents 
in accordance with the will of God. The divergent views held In 
the different sections of the Muslim community were also proving 
harmful masmuch as these were employed by the free-thinkers 
and libertarians to accept or reject whatever the; hiked or disliked 
according to their wishes and sw eet-will 

The view propounded by Riim: in this regard is a middle 
path between the tuo extremes of the Mu tazilites and the 
Ash‘arites He recognises causation and accepts that there 1s a 
sequence of cause and effect in this phenomenal world which 
cannot be denied. He says that God has appointed effect to pro- 
ceed from the cause just as He has made the properties immanent 
in the substances At the same time, miracles are possible and 


1. The Mat*nee:, Vol VI, pp. 188-184 (Book V, 050-52 and 8054-56) 
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these have also been worked by men of God from time to time, 

‘Most happenings come to pass according to the 
(customary) law, (but) sometimes the (Divine) Power breaks 
the law 

He hath established a goodly law and custom ; then He 
hath made the (evidentiary) miracle a breach of the 
custom. 

If honour does not reach us without a (mediating) 
cause, (yet) the (Divine) Power is not remote from the 
removal of the cause °”" 

Normally the people see the cause and erroneously consider 
it to be the real agent ‘They are helpless for they cannot draw 
any other conclusion from what they have been made to witness 
in this phenomenal world 

“In short, thou are entangled in the cause, 

But there 1s an excuse, for thou knowest it not.’ 

Riimi says that the causation 1s decidedly a fact but the 
“Gause of all causes” is still a greater reality. He is the only 
Real Agent, Creator of all causes and Omnipotent Lord, and, 
therefore, 1t does not behove man to recognise the phenomenal 
causes and forget the First Cause. 

“Q thou who art caught by the cause, do not fly 
outside (of causation); but (at the same time) do not 
suppose the removal of the Causer 

The Causer brings (into existence) whatsoever He 
will: the Absolute Power tears up (destroys) the causes ™” 

Riim: repeatedly stresses the fact that the causes of effects 
we ordinarily come to know are those which are capable of being 
perceived through our senses. In addition to these external causes 
there are some others too which are latent and hidden from our 
view. ‘The causes known to us are immanent in the hidden ones 
in the same way as the effect proceeds from its evident cause The 
hidden cause 1s thus an instrument for using the manifest cause in 
1 The Mathnaui, Vol VI,p 94 (Book V-1544-46) 

2 Mathnest Mote: Matmor, p 261 
3) The Mathnam, Vol V1, p 94 (Book V-1347-48) 
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accordance with the Will of God which 1s really the Prime Mover 
and the Real Cause behind every incident. 

“Tf you strike stone on iron, 3t (the fire) leaps out, *ts 
by God’s command that it puts forth 1ts foot. 

The stone and the iron are indeed causes, but look 
higher, O good man! 

For this (external) cause was produced by that (sp:r1- 
tual) cause. when did a cause ever proceed from 1tself 
without a cause ? 

That (spiritual) cause makes this (external) cause 
operative, sometimes, again, xt makes it fruntless and 
ineffectual.’” 

Just as we perceive the external causes, the prophets are 
able to see the latent causes. 

“And those causes which guide the prophets on their 
way are higher than these (external) causes. 

(Ordinary) minds are familiar with this (external) 
cause, but the prophets are familiar with those (spiritual) 
causes ’”” 

The exte:nal causes are merely secondary and dependent on 
the latent or spiritual causes . 

“Over the (secondary) causes there are other (primary) 
causes’ do not look at the (secondary) cause, let thy gaze 
fall on that (primary cause).’" 

And, again he stresses the superiority of latent causes to the 
external ones ° 

"These causes are (linked together) like the physician 
and the sick these causes are like the lamp and the wick 

Twist a new wick for your night-lamp (but) know that 
the lamp of the sun transcends these things 

The prophets are sent by God at a time when the entire com- 
munity has accepted the eaternal causes as the real and ultsmate 


1 The Mathnawt, Vol IJ, p 47 (Book 1, 840,842-48 and 845) 
2 Ibid ,Vol II, p 47 (Book 3-644 and 846) 

$ Ibid, Vol IV, p, 141 (Book IIT-2516) 

4 Jbid, Volt II, p 316 (Book II-1845-46) 
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ones, and discarded the Creator of all causes In other words, 
people become materialists or pagans by rejecting the Ultimate 
Cause or associating external causes with Him The prophets 
have, therefore, to stmke at the root of this slavery to the external 
causes and call attention to the Creator of all causes and effects, 
This 3s also the reason why the prophets are allowed to work 
miracles, for, God wants to demonstrate through them that every 
ancident depends entirely on His Will, whether the ordinary 
sequence of cause and effect 1s maintained or not. 

“The prophets came in order to cut (the cords of 
secondary) causes. they flung their miracles at Saturn (in 
the Seventh Heaven) 

Without cause (means) they clove the sea asunder, 
without sowing they found heaps of corn 

Sand, too, was turned into flour by their work; goat’s 
hai became silk as it was pulled (from the hide). 

The whole of the Qur’2n consists 1n (3s concerned with) 
the cutting off of (secondary) causes (its theme 1s) the 
glory of the poor (prophet or saint) and the destruction of 
(those like) Abt Lahab 7 | 

still, the sequence of cause and effect 1s the ordinary law or 
the way of God prescribed for the phenomenal world. It is 
intended to create an urge in man fo: making effort and striving 
to achieve his ends 

“But, for the most part, He lets the execution (of His 
will) follow the course of causation, in order that a seeker 
may be able to pursue the object of his desire. 

These are some of the examples how Rim solved those 
problems of philosophy and religion and elucidated the tenets and 
doctrines of the Faith which had been turned into a spell of ideas 
and thoughts by the wordy wrangling of the Mu‘tazilites and 
Ash‘arites Rumi turned these dry as dust philosophical discourses 


L The Mathnauwt, Vol IV, p 141 (Book TIT, 2517-20) (Aba Lahab was an 
uncle of the Prophet and his most bitter enemy) 
2 Ths Mathnaw:, Vol V3, p 94 (Rook V, 1549) 
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into lively and interesting issues and illustrated them by means of 
anecdotes, fables and parables He thus made the problems clear 
enough for his readers to grasp the truth underis ing these intricate 
questions 


Rank and Worth of the Mathnawi ;: 


The Mathnaw1 is one of the greatest mystical poems which 
has left a lasting and indelible mark on the thought and literature 
of the Islamic world. It would be no exaggeration to claim that 
there 1s hardly any other literary composition which has so 
influenced the Muslim peoples, and that too, for such a long time 
The intellectual and literary circles have been drawing inspiration 
from the Mathnaw: for the pist six hundred years In poe tc 
merit and originality of 1deas, in sublimity of thoughts and inten- 
sity of feelings, m the raptures of love and ecstas\, the Mathnav1 
has proved to be an uncxcelled literary composition It 1s an 
inexhaustuble treasure, ever shedding its brilliance and bringirc to 
hight new ideas and thoughts, styles and dictions. The dialecticians 
and doctors of religion have ever since been drawing upon the 
Mathnawi to solve the problems of dialectics through its direct 
and easily understandable method of solving these issues The 
examples and anecdotes through which Rim: has solved these 
problems can sull satisfy the critical minds of the intelligent \ ouths 
who do not want to be driven into a common groove. Most of 
all, the Mathnaw: enjoys to this day the widest popularity as a 
manual of guidance for those who want to be infused with a 
fervour of Divine love, passionate devotion and spiritual enthu- 
Siasm by gaming access to the mystical subthuies of beaufic 
visions and illummations, and the esoteric meanings of the Path, 
Love, Yearning and Union 

No work of the nature, as the Mathnawi is, can be free from 
faults or can remain beyond criticism. It has not been unoften 
that the misguided mystrcs have taken ads antage of Rumi's views. 
or the people with a pantheistic bent of mind have employed 
certain quasi-erotic expressions used in the Mathnawi for the 
defence of existentialist monism. The Mathnavwi is, after all, a 
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literary composition by a human being who was neither infallible 
nor in a position to avoid his intuitional knowledge and spiritual 
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sities and inclmations of mind and extraneous impressions 
Despite these human failings, the Mathnawi excels the literary and 
poetic works on the subject in its boldness of approach, variety of 
ideas and wealth of expression It 1s indeed a living example of 
the mtellectual supernority and immortality of Islam, establishing 
beyond doubt that Islam is always capable of breathmg new life 
into in its adherents. It 1s no mean achievement of Riimi that the 
Mathnaw1 pulled out the thinkers and litterateurs of his time from 
the intellectual stupor into which they had fallen and revitalised 
them with a ferment of literary endeavour 
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that belongs to the recent trmes When materialism began to 
make inroads into the world of Islam for the second tame during 
the twentieth century under the cover of western thought, science 
and philosophy, producing a scepticism and an inchnation to dis- 
believe everything beyond the ken of senses, and the old Islamic 
scholasticism failed to cope with the situation, the Mathnaw: of 
Mauviana-1-Rum was again able to withstand the mtellectual 
onslaught of the victorious and advancing mateuialistic West, 
which would have indeed been no less disastrous than its political 
domination. It again lit the flame of faith 1n revelation and the 


Tevealed truths Alling the hearts with the reverence for the 
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prophets, and. candies belief in the ieality and the unlimited 
possibilities of the spiritual and the unseen world. It brought 
back to the citadel of Islam mnumerable souls which had been 
waylaid by the materialistic view of the life and the world, so 
forcefully propounded by the West Quite a large number of 
western educated Muslims, especially in the Indian subcontiment, 
have acknowledged the debt they owe to the Mathnaw: in redis- 


covering the true erontant of the faith Tha eraataet Ad aelire: 
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thinker | and philosopher of the present era, Dr. Sir Mohammad 
iqoal has repeatedly owned with gratitude that he has imbided 
the inspiration of faith and love, inner warmth of spirit and the 
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effervescent dynamism of action from the Mathnaw1 of his spiritual! 
mentor, Jalal ud-din Rumi 
“A man of penetrating insight, Rimi, my mentor, 
The caravan enchanted with Jove got in him a path- 
finder 
He has an abode higher than the sun and moon, 
Of the milky way he makes his canopy’s string. 
With the light of the Qur’an his bosom radiates, 
His mirror (of heart) puts the cup of Jamshed!' to 
shame. 
Rejoicing notes of that musician, pure of heart, 
Within my bosom make a tumult start.’” 

At another place, Iqb@l says: 

“A guide to the path of rapturous love, Rimi indites, 
Songs, which are a nectar for those dying of thirst.’” 

But, as Iqbal complams, instead of taking to heart the gift of 
Rtim.—his lofty idealism, Jus intuitive certitude and the glow of 
rapturous love—-a section has been using his verses simply for 
musical recitals and whirling frenzy 

“They dilated upon his works but cared not to under- 
stand at all, 
The content of his words eluded these fellows like a 
gheziil ¢ 
Nothing they learnt save the chant and whirl, 
And shut their eyes to the dance of soul * 

This was, however, not the fault of Mathnaw: which can still 
be a lodestar to the present materialistic age which 1s repining for 
the true and aident love 

“Thy heart not burns, nor 1s chaste thy glance, 
Why wonder, then, 1f thou art not bold 


Alludes to the legendry cup of the Iranian emperor Jamshed m which 
future events could be ecen 

Maihnaun, ‘Pas Che Bayed Kard’, p 5 

Joved Nama, p 44 
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jawed Nima, p 245 
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The eyes that see by the light of the West, 
Without a bead of tear, crafty and vile they are.””! 
Iqbal 1s confident that the Mathnawi of Ritm can still 
awaken the soul from its slumber of heedlessness Therefore, his 
message to the youth of today is 
“Have Riimi as thy guide and spiritual mentor, 
Thy heart shall be filled, God-willing, with a mighty 
fervour . 


Ritim1 can cleave the kernel from 1ts shell, 
Since implanted firmly 1s his foot in the path of love ** 


1 Bal-s-Fibreed, p 52 
2 Jared Nima, pp 244-85 
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Revival of tAbbasid Calsphate 
Reign of Burig Khan 

(Ghyas ud-din) 

Death of Jalat ud-din Rami 


Rising against Takudar Khan 
Regn of Arghun 
Conversion of Ghazin, the seventh 
Tikhfin 
Ulaytu (Muhammad Khudabandah) 
succeeds Ghazin 
Reign of Tarmasbirin Khan 
Reign of Timor Khan 
Conversion of Tarmashirin Khan 
Reign of Tuqlaq Timur Khan 
Hiahz Zain ud-din al-t Iraqi (d ) 
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Ahl-i-Bait.—[rf the people of the house of the Prophet, with reference 
to Qur’in XXXIII-S3 The Shi‘aites, however, attribute the expresston to 
‘Ah, Fatuma, their sons and dependents to whom they restrict ther appellation 
as well as the right to spiritual merit and political rule 
Alflah—has been used throughout m this book in the translation of the 
Holy Quran, taken from Marmaduke Pickthall’s The Meaning of the Glorious 
Outtn As Prckhtali says he hae retamed the word Allah because there 1s no 
corresponding word in English The word Allah (the stress w on the last 
syllable) has nether feminme no: piuial and has never been applied to any- 
thing other than the unimaginable Supreme Being 
Amir-ul-Muminin ~{£:t The commander of the Fathful A ttle 
which was first grven to the second Caliph, “Umar bn al-Khattib and after- 
nards assumed by his successors 
Asma? ur-Rijal—fu “The names of Men” A dictionary of biogra- 
phy, specially of those who handed down the Traditions of the Prophet 
Bafst —Oath of allegiance taken by the peaple fo. remammg faithful to 
the head ofa Muslim State or any other person acknowledged as a spiritual 
guide 
Bait ul-Mal ~£:i ‘The House of Propeity ’’ The public treasury of a 
Isfamec State, which the :uler 1s not allowed to use for his personel expenses, 
but oply for the public good 
Batiniyah.—[ai ‘‘mnei, esoteric’ They maintamed that only a 
symbol: interpretation requiring gradual wutiation by an ilunnnated teacher 
could reveal the rcal meanings of the Qu24n The word they claimed, was 
ike a vel, luding the deep and occult meaning neve: attainable to those cling- 
lng to jiteral explanation Beimg a Shr‘aite thcological school of thought, ther 
ake upheld the doctrine of the divine source of the Jmfmat (the spiritual leader- 
ship of Imiim) and of the transmission by divinely ordaincd hereditary succes- 
sion from the Cahph ‘Ah The wide-spread Isma%ilitc sect and tts offsprings 
(Qarmatians Fatimides Assassms, etc) belong to the sphere of Batumte 
thought 
Cadi-The judge and the administrate: of law appumted by the ruler of 
& Mushm State 
Dinw-The Arabic word for ‘religion? Although sometimes used for an 
Wolatrous religion, st 1s used specially for the religion of the prophets and 
the revealed scriptures 

Din-i-Mihi—Ja)i] ud-din Muhammad Akbar, the great Mogul Emperor, 
had mituated a new religion entitled as Din-:-/@h1 with the sole purpose of pro- 
ducing an amalgam of Hindu and Muslim faiths in order to strengthen and 
Consolidate the Mogul emprre People who embraced this faith had openly to 
forsake the conformist or orthodox Islam which, according to Akbar, had out- 
ived ats uuhty after a thousand years since its inception Although the new 
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religion claimed to embody the merits of all the religions without any prejudice, 
2¢ favoured Hinduism and freely rejected or subjected to amendments the 
Islarmic injunctions which were held to be retrogressive 

Dinar.-A gold com of the weight of ninety-six barley grains 

Dirham,.—A silver coin 

Dozakh or Hell.—(also Jahannum) 13 the place of torment to which the 
sinners will be consigned on the Day of Judgement 

Fardh.—That which 1s obligatory <A term used for those rules and 
ordmeances of religion which are said to have been establithed and enjomed by 
God Himself, as distinguished from those which are established on the precept 
or practice of the Prophet, and which are called Sunnzch 

Fardh-i-Kafsyak.—A command which 13 imperative upon all Muslims, 
but which if one person in a group performs it, it 1s sufficient or equivalent to 
all having performed 1t 

Fatimides.—A Shia“ite dynasty of 13 Cahphs or JmZns in North-Africa 
(911-1171) and m Egypt (after 969) Unhke the other heads of the larger or 
amaller states emerging within the sphere of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate or which 
conceded to the Caliph, at least to save appearance, the Fatirmides challenged 
the “Abbasids for both the temporal and spiritual power Beyond sts politcal 
significance, however, 1t fulfilled the apocalyptic belief m the reign of Mahdi, 
an essential tenet of the Ismatihte branch of Shiafism = Yollawsng were the 
Fatumde Cahphs 

1° al-Mahdi “Ubayd-UHth (911- 8 al-Mustansir (1035-1094) 


934) 9 al-Mustath (1094-1101) 
2 alb-Qatim (934-946) 10, al-Amftr (1101-1130) 
§ al-Mansti (946-952) 1} al-Fisfiz (1130-1149) 
4 al-Mutter (952-975) 12 al-Zafir (1149-1154) 
5 al-CAziz (975-996) 13 al-Fa*sz (1154-1160) 
6 al-Hakim (996-1021) 14 al-CAbid (1160-1171) 
7 al-Zabor (1023-1035) 


Fatwa.—A formal answer to a question on Islamic law, subinittid by a 
judge, an official body or also by pnvate people toa doctor of religion The 
findmgs given as an answer to such questions are based on the Quran and the 
Prophet’s Tradition (hadtth), on tna (consensus of opmion) and gy Zs (sound 
deductive reasoning) 

Fiqah.—-The dogmatic theology of Islam, specially that pertaming to 
jurisprudence 

Hadith.—Sce Sunnah 

Hajj.—~L ‘setting out”, or “tendmg towards” The pilgrimage to 
Mecca performed m the month of 21l-Hyyah, or the twelfth month of the 
Islamic year, 1s the fifth piller of Islam, and an incumbent religious duty for 
those who can afford the expenses It 1s founded upon express injunctions 10 
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the Qur'an 
Haje-t-Aswad.—Iit ‘Black Stone” At the north-east corner of the 
Kaba, near the door, ws studded the famous black stone, at four or five feet 
above the ground Jts colour us deep reddish brown, approaching to black 
Beng kissed by the fasthful after crcumambulation of the Kaha, the Hajr-1- 
Aswad has been worn out to its~present surface by the millions of touches and 
kisses 1t has received 
Halal —Zu ‘That which 1s untied or loose’ That which 1s lawful, 
as distingussed from ferim, or that which 1s unlawful 
Baram.—Lit “piohibited” or that which is unlawful The word 
used in both a good and a had sense,e g Bart ul-Hera@m, the sacred house, and 
Mal ul-Haram, wniawful possession. 
A thing 1s said to be faram when 1t 18 forbidden, as opposed to that which 
is halal, or lawful 
Hijrah.—Lu “mmgration’”” The date of the Prophet Muhammad’s 
departure from Mecca was the fourth day of Rabi‘ul-Awwal (20th June, 622 
AD) The Hyrah was insturuted by Calsph “Umar to refer events as happen- 
ing before or after it, thus beginning the Islamic Calendar from the year of 
Huyrak 
EFhkmat—Lit ‘The Wisdom”. The term 1s uscd to express the 
knowledge revealed in the Quran 
ld.—The two Muslim feasts ace “Jd al-Adh’ha or the Teast of Sacrifice 
and ‘id al-Fitr or the Feast of Fast-Breaking at the end of the month of 
Ramadhan The former 1s held on the 10th of Zil-Hyjyah which concludes 
the rituals uf Hay) 
ijtihad.-Lit “*Excituion” The logieal deduction ona legal or theolog:- 
cal question by a Jearned and enlightened doctor of religion, as distinguished 
from Jpna®, which 1s the collective opimon of a number of jurispcudents 
“Bien.—see Ulema 
Imam —‘One who leads”, a normal gude or a meodel It commonly 
dunotes in the Sunnite creed the leader of the congregation in prayer, who 
should be convcrsant with the ritual In the Shi‘ah doctrige, however, the 
term covers an entirely difftrcnt notion To them the Jmfi 1s the faultless and 
and mfalitble leader, an offspring of AL, to whom spiritual leadership is 
supposed to have been passid on from the Prophet through his son-in-law and 
the fourth Caliph €Ah 
Islam ~Lit ‘The Surrender” to Allah 1 e the rehgton which the 
Probhet had established, with complete submussion to the will of God, as its 
cardinal principle 
Isma‘ilites.—-Or scieners (Sibaryah) was a group of extremist Shi‘abs, 
originating from a schysm which took place in the Shr‘ah community towards 
the end of the exghth century about the question of the succession of the ses enth 
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Imam, Iam8%Ql ~=The sxth Imam, Jafar al-Sidiq, had disinhersted IsmiSl in 
favour of his younger son Mesa al-Kizim but a faction of the Shifah«< 
remamed faithful to Ism&‘)] Later, the IsmRSlties proved their vitality 
under such different aspects as the terrorism of the Qarm&tian sectaries, the 
caliphate of Fatimides, the Brethren of Purity and the once so dreadcd Assassins 
(also see Batinsyah) 

cltizal.—Zit “Seceded”’, the word 1s applied to the school of W&sil sba 
tAt® who broke away from Hasan al-Basr: (Also sce, Mu‘iavdah) 

Jabriyah—The sect denicd free agency m man They take their deno- 
mination from Jebr, which signifies “necessity or compulsion”, because they 
held man to be necessarily and inevitably constramed to act as he does by 
force of God’s eternal and rmmutable decree They declared that reward and 
punishment are the effects of necesmty and the same they said of the imposing 
of commands by a ruler 
Jahiliyah—(7ahk/, Ignorance) or the Age of Ignorance ts the name given 
to the period preceding Islam in Arabia It was mammly on account of the 
tgnorance of religious truths and the materialistic way of life in the pre-Islanuc 
times that the age was known as the Age of Ignorance The poetry of the 
Jéehilyah period 1s generally conudered as one of the greatest contnbution to 
Arabic Isterature 

Jahmiyah—A sect founded b) Jalim sbn Safwan (717) He borrowed 
fron: the Murjr‘ite sect the doctrine that truo faith 1s founded on conviction 
independently of external manifestations and from the Mu facilites, the reve- 
tion of all anthropomorphic attributes of God Unlike Afi tazalttes, Jahmipth 
believed in absolute predestination, that man has nesthe: power nor choice in 
deciding his actions Thus Jahm thn Safwan was a precutsor of Jabrizah 
(Determinists or Necessstarians) who survived until the ATth Century 

Jannat or Parazdise—Is the celest:al abode of bis to which the nghtevus 
will be sent on the Day of Judgment 

JjJazyah—Or poll-tax is levied, m an Islamic State, on those non-Musluns 
who choose to Ine as a citizen underit Such citizens uf an Islamic State 
obtain security on the payment of poll-tas and atc exempted from compulsory 
military dutv to which Mushm citizen are lable 

JehSd—Lu “An effort, ora strange” <A religious wat which 1s a duty 
extending to all times, against those who seek to destroy Islam oi put 
hinderances m the way of religious observance 

Ka’ba~Le “The Cube’ The most venerated sanctuary of Islam, 
sttuatcd in the cuntte of the Great Mosque of Mecca 

Khatib—Z1 The preacher of a sermon or oration delivered on Friday 
at the time of congregational prayer on that day The Xtntba 1s also recited 
on the two festivals of /d ul-Fitr and “fd ul-Adh'ha 

Khilafat-I-Rashida—The expression 1s restricted! to the rule of first four 
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successors of the Prophet who ruled over the community strictly in accordanc 
with the tenets of the Quran and the Sunmak These were, Abt Bakr, LIA H 
(632A D), Umar, 9A H (634A D), Uthman, 23A H. (G43 A D) and 
TAlr, 35-40 A H (655-660 A D) Al-Hasan who succeeded Ah but lates 
resigned m favour of Muatwiyah 1s also mclude by some among the right- 
ginded caliphs 
Litan-—Divorcmg by mutual cursmg of husband and wife 
Malad—or requital in the Hereafter1s an arncle of Mushm faith It 
calls for belief m the Day of Judgement, the Resurrection, man’s presence in 
the Divine court, and the admuustration of ,eward and pumshment m accor- 
dance with his fasth and actions 
Mamltk—2Z: “Slave”, the designation of a caste formed by smported 
slaves serving in the army 
Masah—The touching of earth fot purification where water 1s not aval- 
able for ntual ablution 
Malwikeah—Ii ‘lhe Angels”. The angels as created beings are only 
Divme messengers, faithful executors of the commands of God and have 
nothing of Godhead about them 
Maniana—L1i “Lord”, a honorwfic title used fo: religious scholars 
Millat—The word occurs in the Qur'an several times for the religion of 
Abraham Hence stands for those who are the followers of a prophet 
Mutaddid—One who revives and restores Islam 
Mugam-i-lbrahim—Lit “The place or station of Abraham” adjacent 
lo Kaba, withmn the boundry of the Holy Mosque, which contams the 
sacred stone upon which Abraham stood when he built the Kaba 
Mutazilah—-L ‘‘Tho separatists” A school of thought founded by 
Wasil thn SAt®?, who separated from the school of Hasan al-Basr:1 The chief 
tenets of the school were (1) They reyected all cternal attributes of God 
saying that eternity 1s the proper or formal attribute of His essence, that God 
knows by His essence, and not by His knowledge , that to affirm these attnbutes 
is the samc thmg as to make more eternals than one, and that the Unity af 
God 1: mconnstent with such an opinion. (2) They believed the word 
of God (Quran) to have been criated, anJ whatever was created 15 also 
an accident, and lable to perish (3) They held that xf any Musitm 1s guilty 
of grtevous sin, and dies without ripentance, he will be eternally damned (4) 
They also densed ali vision of God in Paradise by the corporeal eye, and 
rejected all comparisons or simihtude applied to God 
During the reign of the ‘Abbasid Calphs, al-Manin, al-Muttastm and 
al-Withrq (198-233 A H ), the Muftazillah were in high fas our 


_ Nabid—An exhilarating but not intoxicating drink, prepared from 
barley 


Nabdwat—The office or work of a radi or a prophet, who ts directly 
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mspared by God and to whom a special mission has been entrusted. 
Nifaigq—Zsi Hypocrisy A term apphed by the Qurdn (munafigin) for 
a class of people who in the days of the Prophet professed to follow hum, 
It therefore apphes to anyone who publicly professes to belteve m Islam but 
hides infidelity 1n one's heart 
Qadriyah—Ma‘bad al-Juhaim (d 699 A D.) was the first to discuss 
the problem of the freedom of will He proclaimed that man held power 
(gadr) over his actions, and consequently, the tyrants and crufl kings and 
rulers were responsible for their unjust decds They were the ancient 
Miftazities bc fore al-Wasil scparated from the sciiool of Hasan al-Basri 
Qaramita—An cxtremely radical branch of the /ome%jife group of the 
Shr“ah sect called after its founder Hamdin Qarmit, m existence from the IXth 
until the middle of the XIth century Hamdiin Qarmit preached a crudely 
materialistse communism to the masses, a mystical agnosticism to a selected 
ehte, and 2 hostile contempt for arthodox ethics to all Ruthless terrorism 
was proclaimed as the means to achieve ultimate happiness 
Quean—The sacred book of Islam which 1s believed to be the revealed 
word of God to the Prophet Muhammad. It differs from other relegious serip- 
tures in so fa: as they arc believed to be meer Divine inspirations and not 
revealed word by word to their writers. 
Raktat—(pl Rak"‘ah) <Aunit of prayer consistmg of two prustrations 
and one genuflection 
Rami—The thiowing of pebbics at the pillers, or Jurmah at Mecca, asa 
part of religious ceremony dunng the (fay) pilgrimage 
Ramadhan—Is the ninth month of Islamic year durmg which Muslims 
keep fast from dawn till sunset 
Risslat—The office of an apostle or prophet As against nab: (prophet), 
the rasil (apostle) 1s one to whom a special mussion has been entrusted although 
a scripture may not have been revealed to him 
Rorah or Saum—Mvans fasting It1s one of the obligatory observances 
of Islam enyomed by the Quran = =The thirty days fasting during the month of 
Rawadhan 1s regarded as a divine institution, and 1s therefore a compulsory 
observance for all excepting thos. who are not in a position to keep the fast 
from dawn tll sunset 
Sabaq—Guiving precedence to certain rituals of Hayy which are to be per- 
formed after others 
Sakharah or Qubbatus-Sakkerah—To the north-ucst of the Dome 
of the Rock, a small but beautiful cupola on a raised plateform houscs the 
sacred rock which was used as the place for sacrificial offermgs by Abraham 
and lates prophets of Ban: Isracl 
Salnt—Is the second of the five fundamental observances in Islam = Tt 
a devotional exercise which every Muslim 1s required to render to God five 
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timesa day Itis a duty frequently enjomed m the Quran 
Salat Ul-Zuha~A special but voluntary prayer performed halfway 
between the morning and mid-day prayers 
Sharifah—The law, mcluding both the teachmgs of the Quran and of 
the Traditions (actions and sayings) of the Prophet 
Sheikh-~A title accorded to the venerable doctors of religion Its used 
m addressing theological scholars who have acquired a certain spiritua) promi- 
nence, without necessarily holding a religrous office 
Shifah—1! ‘Spht’ and also ‘followers’—a general designation covering 
various Islamic sects not followmg the conformist or orthodox faith ‘The 
schism whose origin goes back to the eatly years of Islam had its begmnmegs in 
the mvalry for the calphate between the Ummayyad and ‘Alid clans after 
Caliph *Ah’s death and Mu’awiyah’s (the first Ummayyad) accession to the 
cahphate ‘The cAlid partly mamtained that this highest office of Islam was a 
prerogative of the Prophet’s house They also mamtamed that ‘Al was the 
frat legitimate Jmam or successor to the Prophet and therefore rejected the 
first three successors of the Prophet ‘The belief in this regard later develaped 
wto a faith that the Praphet’s God-willed spiritual and secular guidance had 
passed from him to SAli who, himself an incarnation of the Divine Spirit, had 
bequeathed lus mission to a sequence of hereditary Juiims of his progeny On 
this son] was set up a theological framework which left ample reom for the most 
varied opinions, some of them hard on the borderlme of Islam 
Safi—One who professes the mystic principles for attaining the gnons of 
Gad 
Sunnah—As opposed to the Quran which 1s a direct revelation from God, 
the Prophet also received what 1s regarded as wahi ghar amflu® or an unread 
revclation which enabled hun to give authoritattve declarations on relgious 
questions ‘The Arabic words used for these traditions are Hadith and Sunnah (a 
saying andacustom) ‘The Prophet gave very special instructions respecting 
the faithful transrmsson of his sayings Gradually, however, spurious Tradk- 
tions also gamed currency for which an elaborate canon of subyecuve and 
and historical criticism was evolved for the reception or rejection of the 
Traditions 
The Sunnah represents an authentic mterpretation of the Quran, a 
valuable source of law and an infalhble guide for the overwhelm B majonty of 
Mushms m every situation of their spiritual and secular hfe as opposed to 
Brak (mnovation) 


Sunni—Lit ‘One of the path’ A term generally apphed to the 


overwhelming majority of the Mushms who consider the sunnah of the Prophet, 
mantfeated by his sayzngs, acts or tacit approval and transtmtted by the com- 
pamions of the Prophet, as the mfallible ginde of the faithful and an authentic 
mterpretation of the Quran 
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abandonment to spiritual Dlumination and divine mspiration 


Watib—Lst ‘That which is obligatory’. A term used in Islamic law for 
those myunctions, the non-observance of which constitutes ain, but the denial 
of which does not attain to downright infidelity. 

Zakat—Z1 1¢ means purification, whence it is used to express a portion 
af property bestowed m alms, as 2 sanchfication of the remainder of the 
property, The institution 1s founded on the command in the Qurén (nde 
Surah JJ: 88), bemg one of the five obligatory observances enjomed for the 
behever The fixed amount of property and the rate of the poor-due, vanes 
with reference to the different kinds of property in possession 

Zihar—Husbands divorcmg the wife by likening her to any kinswomen 
within the prohibited degree. 

Zimmi—A non-Muslim subject of an Islamic state who, for the payment 
of a poll-tax or capitation-tax, enjoys security of his person and property and 
other civic rights 
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Jacob, the Prophet, 349, 

jaffa, 245, 246, 
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conquest of, 242, 243, 
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al-fuzjani, 307, 
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FOREWORD 


I am glad to present the second volume of the Saviours of 
Islamic Spirit before the readers. The first volume of the book | 
covered the revivalist endeavours made during the first six 
centuries of the Islamic era, from Caliph ‘Umar ibn Abdul 
Aziz to Maulana Jalal ud-din Rimi. In this volume the 
biographical accounts, thoughts and achievements of three. 
luminaries of the eighth century after Hijrah are sought to be 
presented. 

In the Urdu version of this book, the sédind volume had 
to be exclusively devoted to, Sheikh-ul-Islam Ibn -Taimiyah 
because his splendid achievements in the intellectual and 
religious fields were quite extensive and varied. It is not at all 
extravagant to see the reverberating influence of Ibn 
Taimiyah’s thought in the generations succeeding him, Of late, 
the more intelligent and educated section of the Muslims has 
shown even greater interest in the works and researches of Tbn 
Taimiyah. However, I considered it appropriate to include in 
the present volume the accounts of two more personalities, dealt 
with in the third part of its Urdu version, since all the three 
belong to the eighth century. These luminaries of Islam—_ 
Sheikh-ul-Islim Hafiz Ibn Taimiyah, Sultén-ul-Aulia Khwaja 
Nizam ud-din Aulia and. Makhdtim-ul-Mulk Sheikh Sharaf ud- 
din Yahya: Maneri—differ not only in time and space but also 
in their’ temperaments, efforts and achievements ; yet, one would . 
see a significant similarity of common ideal for which they all 

worked throughout their lives. _All of them fought against 
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internal deterioration caused by ignorance of the masses, pro- 
tested against external encroachments of alien thought and 
_ customs and called a halt to the decadence of Muslim society 

by summoning it back to the original purity and order of Islam. 
Their techniques differed according to their circumstances and 
needs of the time, but they all tried to re-create the true bonds 
of relationship between the believer and the Supreme Being. 

It has to be borne in mind, in this context, that by the 
middle of the eighth century the centre’ of Islamic religious and 
intellectual activities had shifted itself to India where a power- 
ful Muslim power had been firmly established. Simultaneously, 
the ravages of the Mongols had destroyed all traces of culture 
and civilization from Turkistan and Persia, in the east, to Syria 
and borders of Egypt, in the west, and extinquished the lamp of 
Abbasid Caliphate for ever. For several hundred years to 
come, India had to assume the educational and intellectual and 
and religious and spiritual leadership of the world of Islam. A 
historian has thus inevitably to turn his attention to this new 
centre of Islam. It is for this reason that a portion of this 
volume and one or two subsequent volumes, whenever they are 
written, would have to be devoted to the revivalist’ movement 
in this country. : 

The reader will find in this volume a new religious dimension 
of Islam revealed by Makhdiim Sheikh Sharaf ud-din Yahya 
Maneri. This is the inner and esoteric dimension of Islam,: 
with | its own peculiar concepts, imageries and’ modes of 
expression, ‘experiented i in a new énvironment and set forth not 
in Arabic but in Persian, which had by then become the cultural 
" lingua-franca of Turkistan, Persia and India. Mohi ud-dm 
Ahmad must’ have found it difficult to ‘render this portion in 
English, but, as fir as I have been able to see, he has acquitted 
himself well of this onerous task. The difficult ‘nature of, his 
undertaking will be realised by those who have had to describe 
essentially eastern religious experiences in a 2 foreign language 
like English. 


Vv 


With this brief prologue, I place this volume in the hands 
of my readers. I hope that they would welcome it as enthu- 
slastically as they had received the earlier part of the book. . 


Lucknow, Abul Hasan Ali Nadwi 
‘Shawwal 14, 1334 
October 31, 1974 


TRANSLITERATION 


The dashes to mark the long vowels: 4 asin far; & as in 
loose : i as in mean have been retained, leaving other conven- 
tional signs. Two more signs © and ° representing the Arabic 
ain and hamza have also been retained. The sounds of K ‘and 
dj used in the Encyclopaedia of Islam have been replaced by q 
and j respectively, which are now in common use. Where the 
two consonants—ch, dh, gh, kh, sh, and th have been used, these 
are to be sounded together, as, for example, ch in ‘church’, sh in 
‘ship’ and th in ‘think’. The sound of gh resembles gz as in 
‘exact’, that of kh is like ch in Scottish /och or the German ach 
and dh gives the sound ¢h in ‘father’. Wherever the two 
consonants are desired to give their own sounds separately, an 
apostrophe has been inserted in between as, for example, in 


Ad’ham, Is’haq, etc. 


However, where any proper noun is in common use in 
English or its pronunciation is generally known to the English- 


speaking people no signs have been used. 
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‘SHEIKH.UL.ISLAM 


HAFIZ IBN TAIMIYAH 


Sheikh-ul-Islam 
HAFIZ IBN TAIMIYAH 


I 
Muslim World in the Seventh Century 


Maulana Jalal ud-din Rit had sought to refute the exces 
sive rationalism of the dialecticians which was permeated with 
the spirit of Greek Philosophy: and ‘excessive formalism. Rimi 
was, in fact, founder of a new school of scholasticism which was 
based on a greater sense of realism and: profundity of: thought 
than its earlier counterpart, dialectics, the dominant feature: of 
which was employment of cold logical argumentation. Riimt’s 
thought was grounded in the personal experiences of:a sublimated 
soul, a purified heart and an illuminated self. He was not 
simply an erudite scholar of religion and a teacher of dialectics, 
but was also ‘blessed with a keen “intellect and’an enlightened 
heart. ' He was disgusted by syllogism and vain disputation of 
the dialectics, when he was led by a God-moved soul, through 
prayer and penance and the grace of God, to the lofty heights of 
the certitude of knowledge. He soon realised that dialectics 
was more of an exercise in speeious reasoning, an art of con- 
founding one’s adversary than propounding the truth. ' He, there- 
fore, adopted another method of expounding the mysteries. of 
‘mute reality.and metaphysical truths which reposed trust in the 
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intuitive experience, intimate and personal, for that could be 
felt deeply in the core of one’s heart. 

But, something more was needed to combat the evil effects 
of philosophy and dialectics. Theological philosophy, too, delved 
into the secrets of imperceptible realities and freely discussed the 
nature and attributes of the Supreme Being. Islam had not left 
man groping in the gloom of uncertainty in so far as the postu: 
lates of faith are concerned ; instead, it had expounded these 
matters in a much more lucid and easy manner intelligible to all 
and sundry. For every ethical theory shaping the behaviour of 
an individual or the culture of a society must be rooted in the 
philosophical conception of thet relationship between man and 
Ultimate Reality; it had of necessity to be set forth by Islam 
quite clearly so that no further speculative effort was needed in 
that diregtion:. The prophets: alone, declared Islam,: were the 
fount of knowledge in regard to the realities beyond the ken of 
human perception and the unverifiable, incomprehensible Ulti- 
mate Being ; and, therefore, their teachings constituted the last 
word on a subject which could not be adequately comprehended 
by. man’s intellect. The philosophy had, for that reason, no 
right, no locus standi, to intrude i in a matter of which it did not 
possess even rudimentary knowledge—the basic premises from 
which it could infer the logical conclusions drawn by it. But 
- the questions which philosophy sought to discuss did not simply 
admit any analysis or speculation, nor. were the philosophers 
capable of undertaking the task ; but, curiously enough, philo- 
sophy. considered it prudent to meddle with them, trying to 
explain and elucidate and even to. bring in its verdict on them. 
The constant aim of its endeavour was to trace every question 
down to its source and discover the general principles underlying 
every metaphysical phenomenon as if.it were an organic matter 
capable of being analysed in a laboratory. 

Dialectics came into existence to. answer the, questions raised 
by philosophy. But, it soon absorbed .the spirit of its adversary 
and itself turned into a theological philosophy, discussing those 
very questions, employing the same claim of reasoning. and 
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trying, like philosophy, to ascertain the nature and attributes of 
Vhe Divine Being through the speculative categories of reasoning. 
In fine, dialectics, too, turned a'deaf ear to the teachings of the 
prophets of God, and, placing reliance on limited human intellect, 
tried to explain the inexplicable :in terms of Greek metaphysical 
terminology borrowed from philosophy. All this vain effort 
resulted in complication and concealment of the truth behind a 
veil of words and phrases although the nature and attributes of 
Divinity could have been explained in a simple, direct and intel- 
ligible manner'to the satisfaction of all minds, and capable of 
enkindling everyone’s heart. . The task could have indeed been 
accomplished in the light of the Qur’an and the Sunnah, but the 
dialecticians preferred to compile voluminous treatises on philo- 
sophic interpretation of the simple tenets‘of faith which betrayed 
how far it was influenced by Greek thought even though it 
claimed to refute the latter. This was.a development opposed 
to the spirit of the teachings of the Qur’an and the Traditions, 
and, accordingly, a sizable section of the Muslims never agreed | 
with the views put forth by the dialecticians. Still, a savant’ of' 
religious sciences with a penetrating ‘intellect, extensive know- 
ledge and firm conviction in the revealed truth was needed at 
that time for expounding the creed and its Spcttines) in a faithful 
yet convincing manner. 

Islam was, at that time, confronted: with several other: 
internal and external dangers. A new evangelical movement 
was taking shape amongst thé Christians which sought to censure 
Islam and set up Christianity as the only saving principle for 
humanity. The incessant attacks by the Crusaders on Palestine 
along with the presence of a large number of Christians of 
European origin in Syria‘and Cyprus had emboldened them to 
criticize the prophethood of' Muhammad, to’ compose works on’ 
the truthfulness of Christianity and to invite the Muslims to’ 
debate and argumentation. 

Another danger, rater’ more severe and hurtful to Islam 
was that posed by a so-called Muslim sect known as Batinites. 
It had a peculiar creed interwoven from the texture of 
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Magian dogma, Platonic concepts and dangerous political ambi- 
tions, and its followers like Isma@7ilites, Assassins, Driizes and 
Nusayris were always too willing to help the enemies of the 
Muslims. Not unoften were foreign aggressions the result of 
conspiracies hatched by the B&tinites. They sided with the 
crusaders when-the latter attacked Syria and Palestine and were 
awarded with offices of dignity and confidence when the Ohris-~ 
tians established themselves in Syria. Throughout the reign of 
Zengi and Ayyubid dynasties the Batinites continued to conspire 
against the then Muslim ‘sovereigns and, when the Tartar hordes 
invaded the Muslim lands, they joined hands with them to make 
common cause against Islam. - Besides this, by posing themselves 
as a sect of the Muslims,.they could easily sow the.seeds of intel- 
lectual dissension and spread irreligiousness and apostasy among 
the .simpleeminded folk. In order,.. therefore, to warn the 
Muslims from being further duped by the Batinites and also to 
punish them for the abominable crimes already committed by 
them, it was necessary to expose their nefarious activities and 
blasphemous beliefs. 

Apart from these, free intercourse with non-Muslims, certain 
external influences and the indolence of the then doctors of reli- 
gion had all combined to introduce among .Muslims certain 
impious ideas running counter to the concept of Unity and over- 
lordship of God Almighty Like the, Jews and Christians, the 
Muslims had .begun to glorify their saints and elevated souls as 
those. nearer to God exercising some of the Divine functions. 
Acting on the pagan principle—We worship them only that they 
may bring us near unto. Allah'—even the educated saw no harm 
in supplicating to the departed souls and martyrs or resorted to 
practices worshipful in- manners and gestures even though the 
Prophet ‘of Islam ‘had strictly forbidden his followers to indulge 
in such practices. ‘The:cargless and unguarded believer often 
yielded to the temptation of participating in feasts and festivals of 
the non-Muslim zimnis and adopted their manners and eustoms 
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which wore the appearance of harmless pleasure or innocent 
entertainment. ‘Lhe polytheistic beliefs and customs of the non- 
Muslims being closely imterwoven with every circumstance of 
their private and public life, the upudored minds of tie Muslim 
laity were artfully led to withdraw their adoration from the 
Creator to the abominable associates of divinity. In order tu 
warn the Muslims :against. these impious ideas and practices 
which were destractive of.the religious value.of orthodox Islam, 
it was necessary to start’ a reformative movement which could 
maintain the purity of faith by uprooting irreligious rituals and 
practices. 

On the other side, certain indiscreet schools of mysticism 
in Islam had, for reasons iatellectual as well as those pertaining 
to their development, absorbed neo-Platonic and Hindu doctrine 
of initiation in divine mysteries. ‘hese mystical-ascetic attitudes 
had been so mixed up with the Islamic beliefs and doctrines 
that it had become difficult to distinguish one from the’ other. 
‘The popular thought of the Muslim mystics” showed visible 
traces of neo-Plantonic gnosticism and Hindu pantheism, incar- 
nation and union, cult of esoteric meanings and hidden realities 
and antinomian practices. Although some of the eminent 
leaders of mystic thought had vehemently protested against these 
doctrines, still, a large part of the szft insisted on them and 
quite a few of them even resorted to wonder-working and 
magic spells. A misguided sect of the Rafafiyah mystic order, 
which was quite popular.in the seventh and the eighth century 
of the Islamic era, had taken to divination, charms and wonder- 
working as a spiritual instrument. . Thus, the sifts, with their 
tremendous influence ori:the uneducated masses, were spreading 
ideas completely divorced from the Qur?dnic system of the. ight. 

In the intellectual circles, too, rigidity and stagnation had 
overtaken the theologians who considered it a grievous sin to 
deviate from the corpus of their own juristic schools.": In their 
disputes: ovér theological differences, they tried to interpret the 
canon in accordance with their own cherished views instead of 
subordinating their interpretations to the supremacy of the 
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Qur?an and the Sunnak. The doors of legislative process which 

imparts dynamism to the legal system had almost been closed. 

The demands of the changing social problems required study. of 
the entire corpus of legal doctrines of the earlier legists and 

thinkers, an insight into the teachings of the Qur?an and Sunnah, 
academic research and intellectual effort in the light of accepted 

juristical norms but the rigidity of approach on the part of the 

then theologians had. so numbed their intellectual capabilities 

that nobody dared to re-interpret the Law for keeping it abreast 

of the changing conditions. The legal system of Islam had 
thus lost its originality and dynamism, thanks to the erroneous 

view that nothing could now be added to the corpus juris of the 

Shariah already formulated by the earlier teachers. 

These were, broadly, the disruptive forces which had to be 
counteracted. by a systematic effort before any movement of 
Islamic renaissance could be started. In its conflict with the 
speculative reasoning applied by the dialecticians, Islam 
required a doctor of religion deeply versed in all the categories 
of philosophy and dialectics, their points of difference and their 
growth and-development. - For the polemical disputes-raised by 
the Christians, a man of vast learning fully acquainted with 
Christianity as well as other religions, especially their original 
scriptures and the amendments and interpolations to which these 
had been subjected from time to time, was needed who could 
undertake a comparative study of the different religions. 
Similarly, the Batinite heresy could be combated only by a man 
who was fully conversant with the beliefs and dogmas of all the 
Batinite sects. The reform needed for eradication of external 
influences, rites and customs and such other un-Islamic practices 
as suint-worship required a doctor of faith not only animated by 
zeal for islam and abhorrence of polytheistic cults but also cap- 
able of distinguishing clearly Islam from up-Islam and discern- 
ing even the faint traces of the pagan past. He had had to 
learn the lesson of unalloyed Tewhid directly from the Qur?an 
and the Sunnah, and follow in the foot-steps of the companions of 
the holy Prophet rejecting all those prevalent practices of his 
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time which cut across the true concept of the Oneness of God, 
. The revitalisation of the intellectual effort required a master. 
-mind—a theologian, a Traditionist and a legist, all combineg 
into one—a man who had mastered the entire theological litera. 
ture, had such a command over the Qur’an and the Traditions 
that anything not acceptable to him could ‘easily be rejected- ay 
untrustworthy ; was deeply-versed in the lexicography, grammar 
and usage of the Arabic language ; had an encyclopaedic know. 
ledge of all the juristic schools’; had a developed sense of 
interpreting the rules of the Shari‘ak and drawing analogica]. 
inferences from the teachings and practices of the. earlicy 
masters; and, lastly, he had to have been endowed with an 
incisive intellect. and prodigious retentive memory like the 
Traditionists of the earlier times bearing testimony to what was 
thus predicted by the Prophet of Islam: “The parable of my 
people is that of rain : snopedy knows whether its beginning js 
better or its last.’ 

Thus the man of the hour was to have not only mastereg 
all the religious and secular sciences but he was also to possess 
all the ennobling qualities of mind and heart, a penetrating 
intellect, logical thinking, mental grasp; breadth of vision and 
encyclopaedic knowledge so that he could be held in the highest. 
esteem as an illustrious scholar and master by his contempora. 
ries. He had also to be a man of spirits so that he could will. 
ingly put his life at stake for what he deemed to be right. If, 
on the one hand, religious and political opponents of Bu&tinites 
were being eliminated by terrorism and murder, any ‘effort 
to oppose the popular séft orders was, on the other, likely to earn 
the displeasure of the masses: as:‘well as the ruling elite, 
Similarly, the slightest deviation from the views held by earlier 
legists was sure to be condemned as impious and irreligious invit. 
ing severe condemnation by the then-doctors of religion. Thus, 
the nian aiming at the reconstruction of the religious life and 
thought of the then Muslim society had to have the courage to 
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set his face against the then governments and the chiefs of State, 
the misguided ‘ulama and the popular opinion of the time, and 
be willing to fight relentlessly on all fronts for the restoration of 
the true faith. Such was the man needed by the world of islam 
in the eighth century after Hijrah, and it did find him in the 
person of Sheikh-ul-Islam Ibn Taimiyah, who, by. his single-: 
minded devotion and idealism yoked with a strong practical 
sense, erudite scholarship and dauntless ‘courage rescued the 
world of Islam from the rut of intellectual lethargy and demora- 
lisation. 


Political and Social Conditions 


For a proper assessment of the achievements of Ibn 
Taimiyah it is necessary to touch upon the complex of political, 
social, religious and intellectual atmosphere of the time within: 
which Ibn Taimiyah had to struggle for renovation of Islamic 
thought and social life. It was, indeed, a critical period of 
Islamic history, beset by fast moving events. 

Five years had elapsed since the sack of Baghdad and three 
years after the capture of Haleb (Aleppo) and Damascus by the 
Mongols, when Jbn.Taimiyah was born. As a-child he must. 
have heard the stories of cruelty and barbarism of the Tartar 
hordes invading the Muslim lands. When..he was seven years 
of age, his home town of Herran, situate in the north of Mongol 
occupied territory of Iraq, falling: between the rivers of Euph-. 
rates and Tigris, was invaded by the Tartars.. Like numerous 
other people belonging to that town his own family moved on 
towards Damascus to seek a place of safety. Everywhere he 
saw people terror-stricken, appalled and panicky, running away 
for their life in utter confusion and disorder. Later on, he. 

“could never forget the stupefied people scared to death by the 
brutality of the Tartar legions. :. Ibn Taimiyah would. have also 
seen the destruction wrought: by the barbarian Tartar legions: 
and heard of the innumerable stories of terrifying cruelty per- 
petrated by them which must have raised a storm of hatred in 
his bosom against the brutal invaders and aroused the feelings 
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of sympathy and compassion for the unfortunate. victims of 
unprecedented tyranny. 

At the same time, he must have ‘also heard ‘of the brilliant 
victory won by Al-Malik al-Zahir Baibers only three years be- 
fore his. birth at ‘Ain Jaliit. It might have imparted to his 
agitated heart, as te many others of his time, a sense of satisfac- 
tion and reassuring confidence in the sword-arm of Islam. 


The Memlaks of Egypt 


About twelve years before Ibn Taimiyah was born, the 
Memliiks had taken-over the administration of Egypt and Syria. 
The Memliks, who were also “known.as Bahriyoh,! were the 
Turk slaves of the last Ayyubid Sultan Al-Malik Al-Saleh Ayyib 
(d. 647 A.H.). One of these Memltiks, ‘Izz ud-din Aibeck al- 
Turkmani had ascended the throne under the title of. Al-Malik 
al-Mu‘iz in.647 A.H. after putting to sword Turan Shah, the 
descendent of Al-Malik al-Saleh, He was. succeeded by his son’ 
Nir ud-din ©Alt when he was. killed in 655 A.H.. Nir ud-din 
‘Ali was overthrown by Saif ud-din Katz, once ‘the Prime 
Minister of “Izz ud-din Aibeck in 657 A.H. He was the first 
Memlik Sultan who gave a crushing defeat to the Tartars. 
However, only a year after Saif ud-din Katz donned the purple, 
he was slain by Rukn ud-din. Baibers, who was also a slave of 
Al-Malik al-Saleh Najm udédin Ayytb. Baibers ascended the 
throne with the title of Al-Malik al-Zahir and ruled over Egypt 
for eighteen years. He won splendid victories over the invading 
crusaders and Tartars. : 

When Ibn Taimiyah was born, Egypt and Syria were ruled 
by Al-Malik al-Zahir: Baibers and when the jatter died, Ibn 
Taimiyah was fifteen years of age. Baibers was the first Muslim 
sovereign who consolidated his forces to give many’a crushing 
defeat to the enemies of Islam. Ibn’ Kathir writes of him ‘in 


1. Meaning'the sea-man, they had derived this name from Bahr or sea, as 
river Nile is called. Memliiks had their settlements -by - ‘the side of 
river Nile. : ot 
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Al-Bidayah wan-Nihayah : : 
*‘Capable, courageous and brave, Baibers: was always 
. alive to the dangerous designs of his enemies and ready to 

meet the threat from any quarter. He endeavoured to 
strengthen. the disorganised Muslim power.: Raised by 
Providence:to reorganise and strengthen the dejected and 
decimated Muslim forces, he was, in truth, like a thorn in 
the flesh of Tartars and Crusaders, He put a ban on the 
sale of wine and expelled the hardened criminals from his 
dominions. He could never take rest until the wickedness 
or wiong brought to his notice was set ‘right.’’ 

Baibers held sway over the territories extending from the 
river Euphrates in the East to the farthest limits of Sudan in the 
South, with Egypt as its centre and Cairo as its Capital. The 

large number of educational institutions established by Baibers 
and the presence of the Abbasid Caliph Al-Mustansir b’Ilah in 
Egypt had attracted many renowned doctors of religion to Cairo 
which had thus become the nerve-centre of political, intellectual 
and cultural activities in the East. 

Baibers: was animated by a.genuine feeling of love for Islam 
and fighting in the way of God, but. he was arrogant and high- 
handed. also as the autocrat sovereigns generally are. The an- 
nalists of his time have listed: numerous acts of his haughty and 
despotic behaviour along with the brilliant victories won by: him. 

' One of these: incidents relates to his regrettable misbehaviour 
with Imam Nawavi.* |. 

The kingdom of Egypt and Syria ruled for eighteen long 
years by Baibers so quickly changed hands after his death that 
nine sultans ascended the throne within: 33 years between 676 
A.H. to 709 A-H. During this period only one ruler of grit and 
ability. presided over this Islamic Kingdom. He was Al-Malik 
al-Mansiir Saif ud-din Qalawoon who inflicted a crushing defeat 
on the Tartars in 678 A.H. and liberated Tripolis from t.e 


1. Ibn Kathir, Vol. XIII, p. 276 
2. Tabagat-us-Shafeciyah, Vol. V, p. 168 
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crusaders after 185 years of Christian domination over the city. 
He donned the Imperial purple for twelve years from 678 A.H. 
to 689 A.H. but after his death the kingdom again fell to the 
lot of incompetent rulers.. At last Manstir Qalawoon’s son Al- 
Malik al-Nasir Muhammad ibn Qalawoon wielded the sceptre 
of authority for the third time in 709 A.H. and ruled aver the 
kingdom for the next thirty-two years. Muhammad. ibn. Qala- 
woon was the contemporary sovereign during whose rule Ibn 
Taimiyah held aloft the banner of reform and renovation, 
Blessed with several qualities of mind and heart like Baibers.and 
his own father. Mansiir Qalawoon, he became a source of unity 
and strength to his kingdom. He too, like his predecessors, 
dealt smashing defeats upon the Tartars. 

During the whole of this period, Iraq, Iran. and churiead 
continued to smother under the despotic control of the Tartars. 
Baghdad was not restored to the Muslims until its Tartar ruler 
embraced Islam. The Abbfsid Caliph of Egypt himself led an 
expedition against Iraq and Baibers too made several attempts 
to regain Iraq, but none of these efforts proved successful. 
Memliiks, however, held the. reign .of government over Egypt, 
Sudan, Syria and Hejaz. 


System of Government 


The State religion of the Memluk sultanate was Islam ; the 
kings and the nobles believed in and adored Islam ; fought for 
its defence ; ecclesiastical dignitaries like Qazis and Sheikh-ul- 
Islams were regularly appointed by the State ;, the ShariSah was 
enforced as the law of the land ; educational institutions, free 
from State control, imparted religious instruction ; but, despite 
all these the sultans were the pivot of politico*militaty structure 
of government. All decisions ultjmately rested with the King 
and his counsellors, which, sometimes, even limited the opera- 
tion of the Shari€ ah laws, In its structure and. organisation, it 
was a military oligrachy without any constitution, a codified law 
or a consultative body. , 

Al-Malik al-Zahir Baibers ana other Memltk sultans, 
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undoubtedly, always tried to obtain the support of the religious 
leaders and if the Sulama ever strongly opposed any measure of 
the government, it was postponed or given up. When Imam 
Nawavi strongly condemned the royal edict to confiscate‘all the 
fiefs of landlords in Egypt and Syria, Baibers expressed his dis- 
pleasure with the Imam ‘and forced him to leave Damascus, but 
he could not enforce his decision and the status quo’ was main- 
tained. The entire administrative organ ‘rested on the heredi- 
tary system but it was often disrupted by a powerful military 
general. In fine, it was not founded on the Islamic principles 
of polity. A system of government congenial to Islamic thought 
and spirit required the head of the State to be a capable ruler 
enjoying the confidence of the community. Memlik sultanate, 
just the other way, ‘owed its existence solely to the personal grit 
and ambition of the rulers. The Memltk traditions of absolute 
monarchy, powerful aristocracy and i increasing concentration of 
military power enabled the ambitious military leaders to wrest 
power whenever’ such. an opportunity. arose. The slaves of 
Ayytibid dynasty took over the empire ftom their masters, thanks 
chiefly to their own effort; courage and prowess. Although 
every Memlik sultan tried to ensure that oie of his sons wielded 
the sceptre after him, the Memliuk tradition re-asserted itself 
time and again, and whenever an opportunity was afforded, a 
valiant and zestful general replaced the rightful prince. This, 
naturally, encouraged internal conflict and civil war to get hold 
of the reigns ‘of ‘government, but the Memliks always united to 
face any threat of augretsion sls the Tartar or the piuer’. 

quae 


Moral and Social conditions ;. 


The ruling class of the’ Siekdimad tribes was conscious of 
its superiority and kept itself’ aloof from the local population. 
It spoke Turkish dialects and used Arabic only for offering pray- 
ers or conversing with the religious leaders and the local popu- 
lation. Most of them, however, knew Arabic barely sufficient 
to perform the obligatory religious duties: Nevertheless, they 
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respected the doctors of faith, the pious and the elect; constructed 
mosques and madrasas and did not discriminate against anyone 

Yon grounds of race :or-language. Still, the higher civil and 
military assignments went to the Turkoman elite. Similarly, 
most of the grandees, noblemen and landlords holding fiefs in 
lieu of militafy servités were Turkomans who made economic 
@ains at the expense of the cultivators and-labourers. An effort 
made by Hosam ud-din Lajeen in 697 A.H. to redistribute the 
agricultural holdings for improving the economic conditions of 
the tillers of the soil proved abortive as the Turkoman chiefs 
opposing the measure rose in .evolt against him. 

Another influential section of the urban population in Syria 
and Egypt consisted of the Tartar prisoners of war who had 
settled, in large numbers, in these lands. These ‘countries were 
full of them, as al-Maqrizi reports, during the reign of Al-Malik 
al-Zahir Baibers and their manners and customs had percolated 
into the local population. They embraced Islam, no doubt, but, 
they also continued to. adhere to their national characteristics, 
habits and customs. There were really only a few examples of 
the new converts to Islam adopting the ethical and social ideals 
of their new faith marking a.total break with their past-cultural 
traditions, manners ‘and morals. It was a distinctive charac- 
teristic of the Prophet’s companions alone, who, as if transformed 
by a Prophetic miracle, eschewed all traces of the conflict 
between their adopted faith and the pagan past. They appeared, 
in.truth, to have been reborn in Islam. This could not have 
been expected: of the converts of a later age when there was 
neither any arrangement for their guidance and training in the 
Islamic way. of life nor was the Muslim society dynamic.enough 
to absorb and re-fashion the new entrants into its fold. The 
social life of these Tartar neo-Muslims was, for these reasons, an 
admixture of Islamic outlook and pagan traditions. ‘The famous 
historian of Egypt, al-Maqrizi, who has summed up all that he 
found floating down the stream of time describes the social and 
religious behaviour of these new converts to Islam in these words : 

“These Tartars had learnt, in the Muslim ‘countries, to 
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read. the Qur?an and adhered to religious canons and 
observances but their life was an amalgam of vices and 
virtues. They subjected themselves to the decisions of the 
Chief Qazi in matters relating to prayer, fasting, poor-due, 
. Haj, chacitable endowments, administration of the property 
of orphans and the disputes between the espouses but in 
their personal matters, habits and behaviour, they: followed 
the Mongol traditions and the laws promulgated by Chenghiz 
Khan.. They had appointed an administrator -known as 
Hajib to adjudicate upon matters falling in the sphere of 
their customary law, to restore justice to the weak amongst ° 
them and to impose sarictions against the bully. and strong. 
Disputes, between the Tartar traders in commercial matters 
as. well as those relating to property and land. holdings were 
alsé. decided in accordance with their own traditional laws.’”! 
The increasing tendency of the local population to adopt the 
Tartar usages even to the extent of accepting some of the inapt 
ideas was outcome of free intermixing' of the Tartar and the Arab 
Muslims. A parallel example of the interchange of ideas culmi- 
nating into a mutual absorption of each other’s: cultural strains 
and thought patterns can be seen in the contact between Europe 
and Asia which first began in the battle-fields during the 
Crusades. : tf 03 
The free intermixing of different nationalities had thus given 
birth to a new society, neither Arab nor Islamic in its make up, 
which-had brought to the fore new social and cultural problems. 
This had, naturally, increased manifold the responsibility of 
those religious doctors and reformers who abhorred un-Islamic 
beliefs and practices adopted by the Muslims. They wanted to 
bring the Muslim society ‘back to the path chalked out by the 
Qur?4n and the Suzn:h—a path treaded by the earlier preceptors 
in compliance with:the Divine Command :. Enter wholly into . 
submission (unto Him).? 
1. Khutat-i- Misr, Vol. II, p. 221 
2. Q. TE: 208 » ‘ 
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Jatellectual Atmosphere 


Barring a few exceptions we find in. the century preceding 
fbn Taimiyah widespread ‘educational efforts and plentiful writ-. 
dngs on numerous subjects. But, by and. large, most of the litera- 
ture produced during :this period lacks depth of thought and 
profundity and can be classified as elucidations and interpretations 
of the earlier works: This lack of originality was an. outcome of 
the stratification of juristic schools which, content to remain 
within the inviolable bounds of their awn making, rejected the 
least deviation from the teachings of their masters..: In principle, 
all the four juristic schools of orthodox Islam were deemed to 
he right, but the-votaries of cach regarded the interpretation of 
their own school.as the only faithful version of the Divine ordi- 
nances. . The only.consideration.they could show:to others was to 
concede that the exposition of the Law by their own /mam though 
largely correct might contain a few mistakes, but that of the 
others were likely to be correct only on a few points but were 
much more faulty. 

The followers.of every juristic school, then, considered their 
own sect to be rightly guided, correct and God ordained while the 
chief effort of their learned theologians, had been diverted to- 
wards producing .arguments proving the pre-eminence of the 
precursors of their own juristic schools over all others. The 
psychology of the then doctors of religion is best illustrated ‘by 
the resentment shown by the ‘ulcm2 belonging to the Shafe't 
school on the appvintment of the Chief Qazis of other juristic 
schools in. addition to a Shafe‘i State Jurist by Sultan Al-Malik 
al-Zahir Baibers. These theologians were indignant that in a 
country where only a Shafe‘1 doctor of law held that office; 
dignitaries of equal rank should be appointed from amongst the 
followers of other juristic schools as well. When the rule of 
Baiber’s progeny over Egypt came.to an end a few years after 
this incident, it was construed by certain Shafe‘1 ‘ulama-as a 
Divine punishment for the Baiber’s action.! 


1. Tabagat-us-Shafe' iyah 
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Narrow-mindedness and rigidness Were not limited to the 
legists alone, for the fixity of theological philosophy had restricted 
it, perhaps, to a far greater extent: to ‘canalised: ideas.. The 
followers of the four schools of orthodox Islam acknowledged 
each other’s validity; they met,., conversed and had cordial 
relations amongst them, but it?>was impossible:to see a similar 
tolerance between the Ash‘arites and Hanbalites. Whereas the 
legists debated simply about. the correctness of their ‘own inter- 
pretation, the disputation between the scholasticians :was: more 
often meant to prove that the other side had lapsed from faith. 
The credal fixity of the dialecticians, as distinct from theological 
rigidity, stimulated by a flair for logical disputation had -made 
these polemical wranglings a popular intellectual ‘pursuit. The 
grandees and ‘the nobles, the learned and the sia! all took a keen 

interest in‘these verbal engagements. 

As already stated earlier, mysticism seems to have captured 
the-heart and soul of a great majority. The sufistic thought had 
absorbed numerous un-Islamic and foreign ideas while. most of 
the sufts, illiterate and profane, were spreading seas and 
indifference to the teachings of Islam. 

A section of the philosophers was busy, on the other hand, 
in spreading its own agnostic ideas, often overtly, and at times 
covertly, completely disregarding. the ‘prophetic teachings. 
There were others too who wanted to reconcile religion ‘with 
philosophy, for, they had assumed the superiority of reason over 
faith. Both these groups were, however, fossilised followers of 
Aristotle and Plato; they held the two in the highest esteem 
as fount of all wisdom, and their theories as inviolate ‘im- 
mutable. 

This'was, then, the political, social, ethical, and intellectual 
atmosphere obtaining at the time in which Ibn Taimiyah was. 
brought up and wherein he rose to give a call for all-round 
reform and regeneration of the Muslim world. 


Il 
Early Life 


Birth and Childhood of Ibn Taimiyah 


Born on Monday, the 10th of Rabi-ul-Awwal 661 A.H., 
Ahmad Tagqi ud-din Ibn ‘Taimiyah came of a reputed family of 
theologians belonging to Harran near Edees Rete) in northern 
Iraq. 

His father, Shahab ud-din ‘Abdul Halim Ibn Taimiyah 
(d. 682 A.H.), was the pulpiter of the great Ummayyad mosque 
and a professor of Traditions in Darul Hadith © Assakuriyah of 
Damascus.? Likewise, his grandfather Abul Barkat Majd ud- 
din’ Ibn Taimiyah (d. 652 A.H:) was a-renowned teacher of 
Hanbalite school and a man of letters, whose’ Muntaqi-ul- Akhbar 
classifying all the Traditions serving as the source of tecumtion 
is still held‘as a work of great erudition.’ 

This was the time when the entire world of Islam was 
timorously trembling with fear under the terrible blows dealt 
with by the barbaric Tartar hordes, but the lands of, Iraq and 
Jazirah were at the moment special targets of their horrid 
depredations. Ibn Taimiyah was seven years of age when the 
Tartars mounted an attack on Harran. Fearful of massacres, 
fapines, couaingratins: and, above all, the indignities which 


1. Known as Orfa, the town is now in Turkey 

2. Ybn Kathir, Vol. XIII, p. 303 

9 Shaukdni later wrote a commentary on Moantagi-wi-Akhbar under the title 
of Nail-ul-Autdr in eight volumes. 
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were worse than death, the family of Ibn Taimiyah left Harran 
along with the terror-smitten multitude to seek asylum in some 
other Muslim country. There was no question of proceeding to 
Iraq which had already fallen to the Tartar arms. They had, 
therefore, to bend their steps to Damascus which was a compa- 
ratively safer place ruled by the powerful Memliks of Egypt. 
Leaving behind their entire belongings, Ibn Taimiyah’s family 
chose to take away with them only the valuable treasure of 
books they had, but, with no beasts of burden being available 
to pull the carts, they had themselves to perform that job. 
Confusion and disorder prevailed everywhere, while the fugi- 
tives, filled with grief and terror were always fearful of being 
- overtaken by the Tartar cavalry. Once, when a Tartar-column 
was near at hand, the: wheels of the cart got stuck up. The 
members of Ibn. Taimiyah’s family fell prostrate on the ground 
and fervently beseeched God to save them from the impending 
calamity. At last, the cart moved on and the carvan got ahead 
safely on its way.* 


In Damascus 


The news of the arrival of this illustrious family soon spread 
in Damascus. The people, specially the educated, were aware 
of the scholarly achievements of Majd ud-din ibn Taimiyah and 
‘Abdul Halim ibn Taimiyah. The latter, Ibn Taimiyah’s 
father, was invited to begin discourses on. Hadith. in the Great 
‘Ummayyad mosque and the Darul. Hadtth ‘Assakuriyah which 
were attended by a large number of students and scholars. 


Frodigious Memory 


Ibn Taimiyah’s family \ was known for its stiorig retentive 
memory. His father and grandfather both had an. eidetic 
memory but the prodigious treasure house of the mind endowed 
to Ibn Taimiyah surpassed even his forefathers. When he was 
still a child, the feats of his marvellous memory used to leave 


1. Al-Kawdkib-ud-Durriyah 
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the people lost in amazement. An eye-witness account of his 
amazing memory preserved in 4l-CUgqid ud-Durriyah runs as 
follows :~ 
“Once a scholar of Haleb who had come to Damascus 
heard of a prodigious child, Ahmad ibn Taimiyah, renowned 
for his marvellous retentive power. Coming to a tailor’s 
shop near Ahmad’s house he sat down there to wait 
for the child. After a short while, the tailor pointed out 
the boy sought by him. He summoned the boy and asked 
him to wipe off his tablet so that he could write on it. The 
boy handed over the clean tablet to the scholar who wrote 
11 or 13 Traditions on it and then asked the boy to read 
them once carefully. Now, the scholar took back the tablet 
and asked the boy to repeat what he had read. The boy 
repeated them all without a. single mistake. The scholar 
got the tablet wiped off again and wrote thereon a few 
transmitting chains of the Traditions. The boy went 
through these and again repeated the whole thing. Asto- 
nished at the feat of the boy’s memory | ‘he remarked : ‘If 
God wills him to live, he would be a genius without a peer 
in the whole world’. mt 
There are numerous examples of Ibn Taimiyah’s amazing 
feats of memory which lend support to the veracity of this story. 
In fact, the intellectual marvels of strong retentive power pos- 
sessed by the Traditionists and other doctors of religion, 
recorded by historians on the authority of unimpeachable wit- 
nesses, show that the story narrated about, Ibn Taimiyah is not 
at all exaggerated. 


Education of Ibn Taimiyah 


Ibn Taimiyah was from his childhood an industrious student 
and, as his biographers say, he never took any interest in games 
and sports. Later on, too, when he had grown up, no diversion, 
fun or festivity could ever hold his attention. Nevertheless, his 


1. Abi Zahra, p. 56 (cited from Al-*Ugitd-ud-Durriyah), p. 2t 
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works bear witness to the fact that he was fully aware of the, 
different sections of society of his time, their habits and customs, 
manners and ‘morals and even entertainments and recreations, 
It seems that he had not only spent his time as a scholar buried 
in books but had also studiously pondered over the-problems of 
life and contemporary society. 

Ibn Taimiyah gleaned knowledge of all the secular ea 
religious sciences of his time. He gave special attention to the 
Arabic literature and gained command over grammar and lexi- 
cology. He not only mastered the AMKifab of Sibawaih, the 
greatest authority on grammar and syntax, but he pointed out 
its mistakes too.? His proficiency in this field proved immensely 
beneficial to him later on in the composition of his own works. 
He gained a thorough knowledge of the entire collection of prose 
and poetry available at the time. He also studied the history of 
pre-Islamic Arabia as well as that of the post-Islamic era. The 
wide knowledge thus gained by him gave him a breadth of 
vision not found amongst his contemporaries. 

Ibn Taimiyah. also learnt, besides these, calligraphy and 
mathematics from the teachers of these sciences.* 

Turning to the religious sciences, he. studiously learnt. the 
Shari‘ ak laws, Jurisprudence, Hadith and the Quran. He studied 
the Hanbali system of law from his own father. In Hadith, he. 
first learnt by heart, as was the custom in those days, Imam 
Humatdt’s al-Jam*o bain-us-Sahthain and then studied the science 
from several reputed teachers of Hadith present at the time in 
Syria. Ibn ‘Abdul. Hadi relates that the number of Ibn 
Taimiyah’s teachers in Hadith exceeds two hundred.’ Among 
these are included such eminent doctors of Hadith as Ibn ‘Abd 
ud-Dayam al-Maqdisi and several others of an equal rank and 
standing. Ibn Taimiyah thus went through the Musnad Imam 
Ahmad and Sihah Sitta more than once to learn these from 


1. Al-Kawakib-ud-Durriyah, p. 2 
2. Ibid, p. 2 
3. Ibid., p. 2 
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different teachers. 

Ibn Taimiyah had a fae for the exegesis of the Qur'an. 
As he himself says, he had turned over the leaves of more than 
a hundred commentaries and glosses of the holy scripture.? He 
was endowed with a bent of mind wont to reflect and meditate 
upon the pith and meaning of the Qur’an. Ibn Taimiyah has 
himself explained the way he used to bring his. mind to bear 
upon the study of the Quranic verses. Says he: 

‘‘Sometimes I have gone through as many as hundred 
commentaries of a single verse of the Qur'an. After I have 
dipped into these pages 1 have supplicated God to enlighten 
me about the true content and significance of the ayak. I 
pray to God thus on these occasions: ‘Thou art the Exalted 
Teacher of Adam and Ibrahim. Favour me Thou with 
the essence of this @yah.’? Often I betake to'an abandoned 
mosque or wilderness and beseech Godwith my forehead 
on the ground: ‘O Guide of Ibrahim ! Grant cognition 
to me.’ 

The Ash‘arite school of dialectics was then predominant in 
Egypt and Syria. Sultan Salah ud-din Ayyubt was himself an 
Ash‘arite who had committed to heart, according to the famous 
historian Magqrizi, the writings of Qutb ud-din Abul Ma‘alt 
al-Ash‘arf on scholastic theology. Salah ud-din even got his 
sons to learn these by heart. With the patronage afforded to 
the Ash‘arite school by the princes of Ayytibid dynasty and later 
on by the Memlik sultans of Egypt, the Ash‘arite school had 
gained immense popularity in those countries. 

Because of the unending polemical wranglings between the 
Hanbalites and the Ash‘arite theologians, the former had come 
to be looked upon as fundamentalists and opponents of the more 
popular modernist Ash‘arite school. The Ash‘arite scholasti- 
cism, with its method of argumentation based upon syllogistic 
{. Al-Kwakib-ud-Durriyah, p. 2 
2. Tafsir Surat-un-Nur, p. 136 
3. Al-“Ugitd-ud-Durriyah, p. 24 
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logic, appealed to reason and relied on the apparent meanings 
of the Qur’anic text and Traditions. The Hanbalites, just 
the other way around, were neither adept in discursive reason- 
ing nor in philosophical induction with the result that \ they 
were unable to justify their stand as dexterously as the 
Ash‘arites. More often they left an impression of being 
un-intelligent people, ineruditg.and shallow, having only a smat- 
tering of knowledge of inductive reasoning.. This would have. 
perhaps been the feeling of a proud and sensitive man, that Ibn. 
Taimiyah was, who resolved to learn all about dialectics and 
syllogistic forms, logic and philosophy.. And he did learn all 
the ins and outs of these. ciences with a-fullness of knowledge 
that enabled him to argue powerfully against the Greek philoso-. 
phers. He pointed out the limitations of the methods and con- 
cepts of these sciences so masterfully that after him. no. philoso- 
pher of note came forward to rebut his.criticism. 

In, brief, Ibn Taimiyah interpreted the Qur?dn : and: the 
Sunnah, established the superiority of Islam over heresy, philo- 
sophical concepts and other faiths and contributed to a genuine 
revival of religion after a deep study and deliberation that. was 
necessary for fighting the religious and intellectual waywardness 
of the time. Seeking to surpass his opponents, the Jews and the 
Christians, the philosophers and the Batanites and the mystics 
and the dialecticians, he mastered the methodology employed 
by them to attack Islam. In fact, his learning, his erudition, | 
his intellectual attainment and his mental grit always left his 
adversaries spell-bound. One of his bitterest rivals, Allama 
Kamal ud-din.al-Zamalkani, has paid a glowing tribute to Ibn 
Taimiyah’s encyclopaedic knowledge in these words . 

“God had made knowledge of all the sciences as easy 
for Ibn Taimiyah as iron had been softened for (the pro- 
phet) David. Whenever he was asked any question, he 
answered jn a way that the audience thought him to have 
spent his whole life in acquiring knowledge of that very 
branch of knowledge alone and acknowledged him as the 
greatest authority on the subject. Scholars subscribing to 
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different juristic schools attended his discourses and each 
one of them learnt something that he had not known earlier. 
It never happened that he debated any point and was put 

’ to shame. Whatever be the subject matter about which he 
spoke, whether religious or discursive, he surpassed all the 
authorities on that particular subject. In penmanship, too, 
he was equally. elegant.”? 


The Gifted Teacher 


Ibn Taimiyah.was only twenty-two when’ his father died in 
682 A.H. Within less than a year le was asked to take the 
place of his father. The very first address he del vered at that 
young age, in the presence of such learned doctors as the Chief 
Qazi Baha? ud-din ibn az-Zak! as-Shafe‘1, Sheikh Taj ud-din 
al-Fazart, Zain ud-din ibn al-Munja Hanbali, was full of thoughts 
that breathe and words that burn. It was speech so impressive 
and forceful, sparkling and majestic that the historian Ibn Kathir 
lists it as an “astonishing event” in the annals for the year 683 
A.H. “It was so admired by all’, writes ‘Ibn Kathir, “that 
Sheikh Taj ud-din al-Fazars himself put down the speech in 
writing”? 

In the year 692 A.H: Ibn Taimiyah set out for Haj with a 
Syrian caravan under the leadership of al-Bast1.° 


1. Al-Kwakib-ud-Durriyah, p. 5 
2, Ibn Kathir, Vol. XIII, p. 303 
3. Ibid., p. 313 
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.: Trials and Tribulations 


Having carved out a prominent place for himself among 
the leading scholars of Syria, Ibn Taimiyah’s fame was fast 
spreading as a popular lecturer when, in the year 698 A.H., for 
the first time, an unfortunate incident stirred up a tumult 
against him. 

Some persons belonging to Hamah submitted a question to 
ibn Taimiyah asking him to explain the nature and attributes of 
the Supreme Being in the light of certain Quranic verses and 
Traditions which spoke of these in finite signs and symbols. Ibn 
Taimiyah gave a detailed reply to the question’. He explained 
the view held by the companions of the Prophet and their succes- 
sors, the religious doctors of yore and the dialecticians like 
Imam Abul Hasan Al-Ash‘ari, Qazi Abt Baqr Bagillant, Imam 
ul-Harmayn and others that a belief in the essential attributes of 
God is the most important part of the Muslims’ faith. Ibn 
Taimiyah proved from the writings of the earlier authorities 
that all of them acknowledged the attributes of God whom they 
regarded beyond all similitude and free from all limitations. 


1. The reply of Ibn Taimiyah covering about 50 pages under the caption 
‘al-Ageedatul Hamuyah-tul-Kubra’ is included in the collection entitled 
‘Majm‘a-tar-Ras@ il al-Kubra’ published from Egypt in 1323 A.H. The 
charge levelled against him that he subscribed to anthropomor- 
phic concept of God is absolutely baseless. : 
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Avowal of the Divine attributes by them was neither: meant to 

anthropomorphise Divine attributes nor they considered it neces- 

tary to divest Him of all the positive qualities in their craze to 

prove the eternity of His Being. . While insisting that the nature 

of the Supreme Being cannot -be adequately expressed in terms 

familiar to the finite human understanding they had acknow- 

ledged the Supreme Being as the Knowing (or Omniscient), the: 
Powerful (or Almighty), the Willing, the Living, the Hearing, 

the Seeing and the Speaking. Similarly, the theological doctors 

of old recognised other attributes ascribed to God, without any 

interpretation either designed to avoid the similitudes or negating 

those qualities in a way that reduces His Being into’sheer no- 

thingness. Ibn Taimiyah maintained that the conception of the 

Life, Knowledge.or Power did not attribute finite human form 

or personality to God for He is neither a substance circumscribed 

with limits not determined by measure; neither does He 

resemble bodies; neither is He a substance,: nor do substances 

exist in Him ; neither is He an accident nor do accidents exist in - 
Him.. He sits upon the throne, after the manner which He 

Himself has described, and in that same. sense which He Himself 
means, which is a sitting far removed from any notion of con- 

tact, or resting upon, or local situation. He is above the throne, 

and above.all things, even. to the utmost ends of everything that 

has a being. He is distinct from the creatures by His attributes, 
neither is there anything besides Himself in His essense, nor is 

His essence in any other besides Him. Therefore, it is not cor« 

rect to conceive the inconceivable Being on the pattern of any 

finite form or substance or to consider the limiting adjuncts. of 
human expression as circumscribing Him-with the limitations of 
finite forms, qualities or personifications. 

Ibn Taimiyah went on further to explain that certain dialec- 
ticgians, either too much impressed by the:Greek philosophical 
concepts or animated by an excessive zeal to uphold the Unity 
of Godhead, interpreted the Divine attributes in a way that was 
directly opposed to what the Prophet had taught and was under- 
stood by the companions and later scholars. The negation of 
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Divine attributes, more often, ended up in reducing God Al- 
mighty to a'.nameless, formless, nothing. The interpreta- 
‘tion of these dialecticians. was, thus, far removed from the 
teachings of the precursors of faith, the earlier theologians and 
even their own mentors. Ibn Taimiyah severely ‘taxed these 
misguided scholastics whom he called an ignoramus lot unaware 

of the true worth and merit of the prophetic teachings and blind 

followers. of the Indo-Greek. philosophical concepts. He con- 

cluded ‘his reply with several examples of philosophers:who were' 
ultimately disillusioned by their vain pursuit and ended up with 

an expression of sorrowful disenchantment. Many of them, said 

Ibn Taimiyah, acknowledged the religious dogma before j joining 

the great majority. 

The reply by Ibn Taimiyah was a full-fledged treatise wal 
documented with quotations from the Qur?an and the Hadith, 
which restated the truth in a convincing manner, criticised ‘se- 
verely the philosophers and dialecticians and sounded a néw note 
in theological writings by its. masterly blending of a spirited! : 
defence of religion with the elegance of style and expressibn:. 
The way it was warmly received by the Hanbalites inflamed a- 
feeling. of bitter resentment among the dialecticians atid 
‘Ash‘arites who held posts of influence and ‘authority in the’ 
administration. Describing the events of 698:A.H.,: ¥bn Kathir 
writes that a group of theologians which opposed Ibn Taimiyah’ 
admanded that he should appear before the Hanafite Qazi 
Sheikh Jalal Ud-din to clarify certain points but Ibn Taimiyah 
refused to do so. His adversaries: kicked’ up a tumult against: 
him. but normal conditions were ultimately restored owing to. 
the firm handling of the situation by Amtr Saif Ud-din Jaghan. 

The situation might have again taker an ugly turh, but the’ 
Tartar advance against Syria left no room for any acrimonious 
disputation among the ‘educated circles. The occasion, how- 
ever, afforded another: opportunity to Ibn Taimiyah to rise 
as a spirited defender of the faith and a popular leader of 


1. Ibn Kathir, Vol. XIV, p. 4 
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the masses. 
Tartar Attack‘ on Damascus 


an. Intelligence i in regard to: the projected attack on Syria by 
Ghazan,! the Tartar ruler of Iran and Iraq, had begun to pour 
in the beginning of 699 A.H. It was reported that the Tartar 
forces were planning to capture Damascus. With the impres- 
sions of terror still fresh in the minds of the Muslims, the popu- 
ation of border districts like Haleb and Hamah took to flight. 
‘The exodus was so great that a hérse-could be hired for trans- 
port from Hamah to Damascus for two hundred dirhams. How-. 
ever, the news that Al-Malik al-Nasir Muhammad ibn Qalawoon 
‘had left Egypt with 2 powerful army to check the advance of 
the Tartar forces enabled. the terror-stricken Syrians to heave a 
sigh of relief. Egyptian forces which-entered: Damascus on the 
8th of Rab‘i-ul-Awwal, 699 A.H., were warmly received: by the 
population. of the city. 


Defeat of Qalawoon 


On the 27th of Rab‘t-ul-Awwal, 699 A H. the Egyptian and 
Tartar armies encountered each other. in a bloody battle. The 
operations of war were conducted by both sides in equal vigour 
but the Sultan was vanquished and he immediately retreated to 
Egypt with his remainiug forces. Now Damascus lay open, 
undefended, before.the triumphant, armies of Ghazan. The 
entire nobility, of the capital including the Shafe‘ite and 
Malakite Qazis, religious scholars, the administrators and the 
traders took to flight leaving only the commander of the capital 
citadel. All the communications. leading to the city were cut 
off, prices increased manifold, Public tranquillity was disturbed 


1, Ghazin, also known as Mahmad, was the great. grand-son of Chenghiz 
Khan. He had embraced Islam in 694 A. H. owing to the persuasion of 
Amir Tazaun, but he could not have been expected to have reformed his 
manners and morals within the short period of five years, The Tartars 
were then as ferocious and given to rapine and plunder as before their 
conversion to Islam. 
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by the prisoners who broke open the gates of the gaol and loot 
and arson became order of the day. The danger of imminent 
attack by Ghazan added to the chaos and anarchy in the city 
which was incapable of putting up any: resistance and hopeless of 
getting relief from any quarter. 


Ibn Taimiyah meets Ghazan 


Ibn; Taimiyah and the remaining penitent sof the city then 
decided that they should lead a delegation of the ‘ulama and 
other noblemen, which should meet Ghazin and sue for’ the 
peace of the city. 

, Lhe representatives of the city accordingly met Ghazan at 
‘Nabak? on the 3rd of Rab‘t-ul-Thant, 699 A.H: Sheikh Kamal 
.ud-din ibn .al-Anj&, who accompanied Ibn Taimiyah in ‘the 
delegation has. left a memorable account of his meeting with 
Ghazan. He says: 

“T was with the Sheikh (Ibn Taimiyah) on-this occa- 
sion. He set forth in his address to the King the Quranic 
verses and the Traditions of the Prophet enjoining fairness 
and just conduct. His voice gradually rising, he was draw- 
ing nearer tothe king until: his knees’ were about to touch 
those of Ghazan who was.attentively listening to the Sheikh 
but did not appear to be displeased with him. He was 
straining his:ears as if struck with awe. At last he asked 
‘Who.is he? I have never seen a man‘like -him—so brave 
and courageous ; none has. made a-dent in my heart as he!’ 
The Sheikh was then introduced to the King. The Sheikh 
said to the King: ‘You claim to be a Muslim. J have been 
told that you have with you a Qazi and an Imam, a Sheikh 
and a muazzin; yet you have deemed it proper to marth 
upon the Muslims. Your forefathers were heathens, but 

“they always abstained from breaking the promise once made 

’ by them. ‘They redeemed the pledges they made but you 

_ Violate the word of honour given by you. You trample 


1, The place is mid-way between Damascus and Hims, 
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bi underfoot your solemn declarations i in order to Ry a hand 
i hon the servants of God !?”! 

de Sheikh Kamal ud-din adds that despite Ibn Taimiyah’s 
iWemonstrance in a strong language, the King bade him good-bye 
ywith the highest marks of respect. He even set free, on Ibn 
Taimiyah’s recommendation, a good number of the prisoners. 
‘Ibn Taimiyah often used to say: ‘Only he fears who has a 
isickness in his heart.’ 

w!: >Chief Qazt Abul “Abbas, who was also admitted to the 
dmperial presence along with Ibn Taimiyah, has given some 
‘more details of this remarkable embassy.’’ He says that when 
food was brought before them, Ibn Taimiyah refused to partake 
ithe meals on the ground that it had come out of the looted pro- 
sperty of the Muslims. ‘‘At last”, adds Abul ‘Abbas, ‘‘when the 
(King asked the Sheikh to pray for him, he began by saying: ‘O 
God ! Help Ghazan if he has taken up arms to defend Thy reli- 
gion; if not, then do whatever Thou desirest with him.” The 
companions‘of Ibn Taimiyah trembled with fear lest they should 
all be executed because of the Sheikh’s iniprudence but they 
were amazed to see the King saying amen to his prayer. When 
Ibn Taimiyah returned to Damascus, he was escorted by 300 
nobles and chiefs of the Ghazan’s army.? 

Although Ghazan had granted amnesty to Damascus, the 
irregular troops of the invader were spreading terror and deso- 
{ation in the outlying areas and suburbs of the city. Ghazan 
had nominated Saif ud-din Qabjak as his deputy over Syria. 
His forces entered Damascus and demanded surrender of all 
arms, horses and wealth concealed by the citizens. In this hour 
of savage licence, when every passion was inflamed and every 
restraint- was removed, the precepts of religion seldom influenced 
the behaviour of the newly converted Tartar savages. Several 
of the most honourable citizens were surprised and massacred ; 
a large number of innocent women and children were sold into 


1, Al-Kawdkib ud-Durriyah, p. 25 
2. Ibid., p. 25 
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captivity ; libraries and charitable trusts were extirpated ; and 
the malicious Tartar soldiers roamed throughout the city in 
quest of prey.and riches. The commander of the fort, Arjawash 
however, refused, under the advice of. Ibn Taimiyah, to open 
the gates of the citadel to the Tartar chief “eee a 
Ghazan.? 

Ibn Taimiyah, alongwith a few Sther fspociatte citizens 
of Damascus, repaired again to seek audience with Ghazan but 
he was not allowed to see the King. In the meantime the Tartar 
forces laid siege to capture the fort. Ballistas were: set up 
around the fort and the citizens. were conscripted for forced 
labour. Ibn Kathir writes that the city gave a deserted look as 
nobody dared to come out of his house except disguised as a 
Mongol for fear of being obliged to help the Tartar attack on 
the fort. “During,.a Friday service in the great. Ummayyad 
Mosque”’, says Ibn Kathi, “there were not ee isha 
to make up a single rew.”? 

_, On the 19th of Jamad-ul-Ola Ghazan left for acs leaving 
sixty thousand troops under the command of his deputy. He 
declared his intention to return with a larger force in the ensu- 
ing autumn to complete the unfinished campaign of ene 
control over Syria as well as Egypt. 

After the King had departed, one of his chiefs, Amir Bul aP, 
started to ransack the surrounding areas.. Vast tracts of land, 
towns and cities were devastated, a large number of Muslim 
children were forcibly taken away from their parents to be sold 
as serfs while Balai’, himself extracted large sums of money from 
Damascenes ‘through geneial extortion and. immoderate fines. 
Ibn Taimiyah decided to meet Balat? to alleviate the misfortune 
of his countrymen... He met Bilai’ on the 8th of Rajab and: was 
successful in liberating quite a good number of the capes 
both Muslims and non-Muslims.‘ 


1, fbn Kathir, Vol. XIV, pp. 7/8 
2. Ibid..p 9 

3. dbid.. p. 11 

4. Abu Zahra, p. 39 
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_ In the meantime the news of the Egyptian forces coming to 

‘the rescue of Syria was broken by the commander of the Damas- 
‘Gus fort. No sooner was this announcement made, the Tartar 
hordes hurriedly retreated from the city leaving it again without 
any semblance of administration. Arjawash and a few other 
prominent citizens including Ibn Taimiyah decided to maintain 
Jaw and order in the metropolis. Ibn Taimiyah was seen during 
this period keeping yigil by night and exhorting people to take 
Wp arms for their defence. These self-appointed guardians of 
the city also decided to root out. the abuses that had. flourished 
during the brief rule of the Tartars. The avarice of Saif ud- 
din Qubjuk had prevailed upon him to patronise the sale of 
wine which was a source of income to him. Ibn Taimiyah 
toured the city with his friends and students, destroyed every 
wine-cask, bow] and cup and punished every drunkard and 
ruffian in ‘accordance with the law. The courageous action 
taken by Ibn Taimiyah was received with approbation and plea- 
sure by all the law-abiding people of the city.? 


Punitive Expedition to the Hills 


The Christians, Batinites and Ism4@7ilites settled i in the hilly 
fracts of Syria had afforded whole-hearted support to the Tartar 
invaders against the Muslims. They had surprised and attacked 
the retreating Muslim troops, killed many of them and looted 
their provisions. They were in fact a heretic people, without 
faith in any religion, who despised all authority and were used 
to a semi-independent existence in the difficult terrain out of the 
reach of arms of law.’ | 

A punitive expedition was despatched under Jamal ud-din 
Aqoosh al-Afram after peaceful conditions had been restored in 
Syria, to punish the recalcitrant hill dwellers of Jard and 
Kasrwan. Ibn Taimiyah accompanied this expedition with a 
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large number of volunteers and the people belonging to Hauran. 
Ibn Taimiyah exhorted the tribesmen to renew their allegiance 
to Jam4l ud-din, follow the precepts of true faith and return the 
property despoiled by them earlier.? 


The Second Tartar Invasion 


For two years, beginning from Rajab, 700 A.H., uncertainty 
and instability prevailed in Syria. With the report of second 
Tartar invasion reaching’ Damascus, people began to abandon 
their hearths and homes. Ibn Taimiyah started urging people 
to eschew cowardice and defend their home and honour instead 
of deserting the capital. He prevailed upon the administration 
to put a ban on the people leaving the city without obtaining its 
prior permission. Hardly had the situation been stabilized 
when the news of advancing Tartar forces reaching a place 
known as Birah was broken. An announcement of jil@d, the 
holy war, was made and the glad tidings of Sultan Ibn Qala- 
woon’s departure from Egypt for the defence of Syria were 
announced. Of a sudden, a communication was received that 
the Sultan no longer wanted to come for a second encounter 
with the Tartars. It was natural that the people exasperated 
by earlier sufferings resolved ‘to transfer their families and 
belongings to the more secure places in Egypt. Ibn Taimiyah, 
however, not only arrested the exodus by his powerful and pas- 
sionate haranguing but also met the Egyptian Governor of Syria 
in his camp outside Damascus and persuaded him to oppose 
the progress of the Tartar army. The Governor and other pro- 
minent citizens and religious doctors requested Ibn Taimiyah 
to seek an audience with the Sultan and urge him not only to 
send the levies but conduct the operations of war himself. Ibn 
Taimiyah went to Egypt and made a spirited appeal to the 
Sultan for checking the advance of Tartar forces. He asked 
him not to be terrified by the multitude of his foe, “Even if 
Syria had not been a part of your dominions’’, said Ibn Taimiyah, 
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"it was a duty incumbent: on you to have come to its rescue 
da this hour of danger. The responsibility of its safety rests on 
your shoulders ; but, if you care nothing for its. welfare, tell us 
and we shall make our own arrangements. We shall select a 
monarch who would at least defend the land against its enemies,” 
fon Taimiyah remained with the Sultan for eight days and. at 
Jast persuaded him to lead his forces for the defence of Syria. 

By the time Ibn Taimiyah returned to Damascus a large 
number of Damascenes had already left the city. Ibn Taimiyah’s 
feturn with the news of Sultan’s impending arriva) emboldened 
the people to make preparations for facing the enemy but the 
Tartars turned back on this occasion.! 


Encounter with the Tartar Army 


News of the Tartar forces advancing towards Syria was 
again broken in Rajab, 702 A-H. Delay in the arrival of the 
Bultan from Egypt was causing panic among the people in 
Damascus, many of whom again left for safer places. After, 
wome time, two detachments of the select ‘Turkish warriors 
reached Damascus by the end of Sh‘aban that year. Simulta- 
neously, however, a stream of refugees from. the. northern 
districts began pouring into Damascus. A controversy was also 
taised, perhaps, by some overtimid theologians who raised the 
question whether Damacenes need fight the Tartars at all since 
the latter had embraced Islam ? The legists were asked to 
define their position in the light of the Skari‘ah; for, the Tartars 
could neither be called non-believers nor rebels of any Muslim 
qovernment.. [bn Taimiyah put them in the category of 
KhawaGrij, i.e. the sect. which had revolted against the authority 
of both the Caliphs Ali and Mu‘awiyah and had promoted it- 
telf to the dignity of Caliphate, and pronounced the juristic 
opinion that it was perfectly lawful to fight such people. 

The Sultan was still far away while the reports of Tartar 
forces drawing nearer to the capital were in everyone’s mouth. 
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Ibn Taimiyah again went to urge the Sultan who was on. his 
way to Damascus, to speed up his journey. Ibn Taimiyah 
extorted a solemn oath from the Sultan that he would live or 
die with the people whom God had entrusted to his care. 
Assuming the spirit of a hero, he communicated a similar enthu- 
siasm to the troops. Ibn Taimiyah even swore to God that the 
Egyptians would be victorious this time. He oe in his sup- 
port the Quranic verse : 

‘‘Whoso hath retaliated: with sale like of shia which he 
was made to suffer and then hath been ‘wronged, Allah will 
succour him.’”! ron 

He felt so assured that if visas asked him to say: 

“if it should please God Almighty”; he replied, “Yes, if it 
should please God Almighty, definitely and unequivocally. a 

The Muslim forces of Syria and Egypt were at last arrayed 
against the Tartar armies in the plain of Thaqhab on the 2nd 
of Ramadhan, 702'A.H. Ibn. Taimiyah pronounced the legal 
opinion that the troops should break the fast on that day. He 
went to every detachment and the line to offer them something 
to break their fast and told them of the Tradition which said: 
“Tomorrow you shall have to face the enemy and you would be 
stronger if you do not keep fast.” 

Sultan al-Malik al-Nasir Muhammad ‘ibn Qalawoon and 
the Abbaside Caliph Abur Rab‘i Sulaiman were both present in 
the battlefield. The Sultan fought with indomitable courage 
and valour ; he chained the legs of his horse lest.it should run 
away in the heat of action. After.a bloody conflict, which 
continued till the evening and. in which a large number of 
Turkish veterans and chiefs were killed the Egyptian forces dis- 
persed and dismayed the Tartar arms.': Taking advantage of 
the darkness, a large number of Tartar: soldiers took shelter in 
the ravines and caves, but the Muslims:kept vigil for the whole 
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‘night and did not allow them: to escape their revenge. Many 
‘Vartars. who had survived the perils of the sword fell to the 
‘a¥chers’ arrows or were drowned in the Euphrates. 

vy» On Tuesday, the 5th: of Ramadhan, the Sultan entered 
Damascus with the Caliph and his army generals to receive the 
warmest congratulations of his subjects. 


« 


beruggle against Innovations and Abuses 


' After the Tartar danger. was removed, Ibn 'Taimiyah again 
occupied himself with teaching and preaching the purer spirit of 
weligion. As. stated earlier, the unhealthy influences of the 
Jowish and Christian cults had given rise to many heretical 
practices among the ignorant masses.. A rock by the side of the 
river Quliit in the vicinity of Damascus’ was held as an object of 
reverence. by the local population where they regularly ‘repaired 
'to seek divine favour. Ibn Taimiyah got the rock cut to pieces 
under his supervision by masons and stone-cutters and thus he 
put an end to a heretical practice.’ : 

Ibn Taimiyah always tried to: prevent, by, force if necessary, 
all accretions and innovations in religion ; “for, keeping the 
pristine purity of religion constituted the highest form of faith 
according to a pronouncement of the holy Prophet of Islam : 

:*Whoever antongst you should see any act being commit- 
ted against the-dictates of the Shari‘ah, he should put a stop 
to it by force ; but if he does not find it possible, he should 
criticise and try to reform. it ; and if he does not find even 
that much possible, he should at least hate it, although this 
constitutes the lowest.category of faith.” 

It was really.the business of the administrators to see that 
irreligious practices did not spread among the Muslims but they 
had no time to devote their energy to this important task. The 
religious doctors, too, more often than not either did not, care or 
fought shy to oppose. such accretions out :of regard for the 
popular sentiments. Ibn Taimiyah had, therefore, taken upon 
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himself the onerous responsibility of acting as a public censor of 
religion and morals. He had formed a society, along with his 
followers and students,-to censor the ‘notorious irreligion of the’ 
ignorant folk and guilty schismatics. This was a voluntary 
effort with no other aim except to seek the pleasure of God by 
making these people to observe the sacred law. 

An old man who called himself Al-Mujahid Ibrahim ibn al- 
Qattan and wore a long flamboyant quilt with long nails and 
hair was brought before Ibn Taimiyah in Rajab 704 A.H. on 
charge of being addicted to intoxicants and abusive language. 
He ordered his nails and hair to-be trimmed and his quilt to be 
torn to pieces. The man was made to renounce drunkenness 
and revilement.1. Another. old man, Muhammad .al-Khabbaz 
al-Balasi, who claimed to be an interpreter of dreams and mys- 
teries was forced by Ibn Taimiyah to give up his impious prac- 
tices. However, as Ibn Kathir reports, Ibn Taimiyah earned 
the displeasure of a section of population on account of these 
reformative activities. 


jihad against Heretics 


Ibn Taimiyah had earlier accompanied al-Afram in his ex- 
pedition against the heretical sects living in the hills in 699 A.H. 
In Zil-hijja 704 A.H. he again visited them. with Zain ud-din 
ibn ‘Adnan and a large numberof his friends and followers. 
Although his efforts to bring them back to the fold of Islam 
were partially successful and quite a good number of them 
repented from their sins, yet they remained, as a whole, indiffe- 
rent to Islam. The separatist sects generally consisting of 
Batinites, Ism@ilites, Hakimites and Nusayrites had caused 
severe harm to the Muslims. They were the people who had 
invited the: Crusaders and the Tartars to invade the Muslim 
countries, helped the invaders against Muslims, led expeditions 
of loot and plunder whenever they found the latter weak and 
defenceless and they still posed a danger ‘to the security of the 
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surrounding areas. Ibn Taimiyah invited the attention of the 
Sultan towards the crimes committed by these people in a letter 
in which he wrote: ‘‘When.the Tartar hordes had attacked 
Syria, these forsakers of true faith had misbehaved with the 
retreating Muslim forces.. These very persons had been in league 
with the Christians of Cyprus and had helped them to capture a 
portion of Syria. They formed the vanguard of the Cyprian 
armies, trafficked in Muslim arms, horses and serfs and trans- 
ferred a large number of them to Cyprus. For twenty days, 
they held regular bazars to sell the Muslim captives and muni- 
tions of war to the Cyprian Christians. They gleefully welcomed 
the Tartar invaders but when God bestowed victory to the 
Egyptian forces, they openly expressed their grief at the defeat 
of our enemies. ‘hese people had earlier conspired with 
Chenghiz Khan and Halakii and they were responsible fof the 
sack of Baghdad, destruction of Haleb and Salehiya. There 
are, in fact, numerous other instances of perfidious and disorderly 
conduct to their discredit. “The peace of the surrounding Muslim 
areas is continuously disturbed by them., They carry out noc- 
turnal raids, ravage the Muslim habitations and commit grievous 
crimes against the Muslims. When Cyprians visit their lands 
they extend a red carpet treatment to them but no Muslim can 
travel safely in their country.’ 

Ibn Taimiyah headed an expedition against these schisma- 
tics for the third time which set out from Damascus on the 2nd 
of Muharram, 705 A. H. He was supported by a powerful army 
led by the governor of Syria. Inaccessible areas of Jurd 
inhabited by Rawajiz and the hilly tracts of Tiyamna were 
opened up according to a judicious plan by which the roving 
plunderers were completely subdued. The hilly tract had dark 
and impenetrable plantations which threatened every step of 
the invading troops with its secret snares and ambush. Ibn 
_Taimiyah pronoynced the legal opinion that the cutting down 
of these plantations was permissible under the Shariah since 
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similar action was taken by the Prophet in the case of Bani An- 
Nadhir. “The presence of Sheikh-ul-Islam in this expedition,” 
says Ibn Kathir, “proved propitious. Both his erudite learn- 
ing and courage provided strength to the Muslims and filled the 
hearts of the enemies with malice and grief.””! , 


Contention of the Rafaiyah Mendicants 


On 9th Jamad ul-Ula, 705 A.H., a group of extremist 
Rafa‘tyah mendicants called upon the governor of Syria and 
demanded that Ibn Taimiyah should be stopped from enforcing 
the rules of Shari*ah on them. Ibn Taimiyah, on the other hand, 
insisted that every one would have to govern his conduct accord- 
ing to the principles laid down in the Scripture and the Tradi- 
tions, and, whoever tried to transgress these rules, would be 
opposed by him. The Rafa‘iyahs also volunteered to enact 
certain black.arts like walking on fire-as a proof of their being 
on the righteous and divinely approved path.. They claimed 
that their wonder-working was accepted as a mark of piety by 
the Tartars. Ibn Taimiyah refused their plea and remained 
firm on his demand with the result that the Rafa‘iyahs had to 
put off the iron rings worn by them.. Later on, Ibn Taimiyah 
wrote an exhaustive article delineating the history, beliefs and 
the practices of the Rafa‘iyah order.? 


Opposition of Ibn Taimiyah 


. The way Ibn Taimiyah was trying to enforce the moral 
and religious-principles of the Skarfak had earned him a vast 
following. A section of influential religious doctors, however, 
annoyed at Ibn Taimiyah’s taking the law in his hand and 
jealous of his growing popularity, was looking for an opportunity 
to discredit him in the eyes of the administration and the people. 
Ibn Khathir writes : 

‘A group of theologians was jealous of Sheikh Taqi 
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ud-din ibn Taimiyah because of his position in the court of 
the governor and also for his acting as a public censor who 
had taken upon himself the responsibility of enforcing what 
was lawful and’ preventing what was prohibited. They 

“were envious of his growing popularity and of the love and 
respect accorded to him as well as of his learning and zeal 
for religion.””! — 


Contradiction of the ‘Unity of Being? 


By this time, Ibn Taimiyah was again obliged to take part 
in certain credal disputations. Muhi ud-din ibn ‘Arabi (d. 638 
A.H.) was regarded as the most respected mentor and undisputed 
teacher of the mystic thought. Ibn Taimiyah openly rejected 
his teachings expounded in . Futihat-i-Makkiyah (The Meccan 
Revelations) and Fusiis il-Hekam (The Mosaic of Wisdom), which 
contained a rapturous discussion of the indwelling of God in the 
created beings and the identification of man with God. The 
pantheistic monism of Ibn ‘Arabi attempted to square the exis- 
tence of a transcendental God with a God indwelling in the 
world and all created, material objects which were to him 
nothing else than His manifestations. The writings of Ibn 
Taimiyah show that he had carefully studied the works of Ibn 
‘Arabi and reached the conclusion that the pantheistic. monism 
of Ibn ‘Arabi could in no way be deemed compatible with the 
teachings of the Qur?an and the Sunnak.2 He was particularly 
critical of Tilmisant and Ibn Sab‘ain, the two disciples of Ibn 
‘Arabi, who had failed to make any distinction between the 
Creator and the created. The former emphasised the negation 
of Divine Attributes, but preached pantheistic ideas of the union 
of man with God, emanation of all things from the Divine 
essence and, finally, the worship of all created beings. Ibn 
Taimiyah pointed out how some of the misguided mystics had 
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made their mystical creeds a cloak for liberation from moral 
restraints and a licence for practice of sensuality.? 

The reigning monarch of Egypt and Syria, Al-Malik al- 
Nasir Muhammad ibn Qalawoon had-delegated all authority 
to Rukn ud-din Baibers al-Jashangir. The latter was a devoted 
disciple of Sheikh Nasar Al-Mambiji who held Ibn ‘Arabi in 
the highest esteem as the greatest mystic of Islam. Ibn Taimiyah 
thus earned the displeasure of Sheikh al-Mambiji, who, as it was 
to be expected, misled the unphilosophic and moderately educat- 
ed Turk, Baibers al-Jashangir, to harbour malice against Ibn 
Taimiyah. : 


Ibn Taimiyah in Egypt 


Ibn Taimiyah was summoned to Egypt on the 5th of Rama- 
dhan 705 A.H. His friends and disciples, naturally, felt worried 
at the summon; even the governor of Syria advised Ibn 
Taimiyah to wait until he got the whole affair straightened up 
through correspondence with the Sultan. But Ibn Taimiyah 
who had already decided to undertake the journey, set out for 
Egypt. On his way to the Capital Ibn Taimiyah delivered a 
sermon in the principal mosque of Gaza which was attended by 
a large audience. 


Ibn Taimiyah Arrested and Released 


Ibn Taimiyah reached Egypt on the 22nd-of Ramadhan. 
On Friday, he was asked to attend a meeting of the theologians, 
jurists and the chiefs of the State held in the Fort after Friday 
prayers. Ibn Taimiyah stood up to address the gathering but 
he was asked to sit down. Then, certain persons raised objec- 
tions about the dialectical issues which he had already repeatedly 
explained in Syria during his discourses as well as in his writings. 
Ibn Taimiyah again stood up to answer the charges* levelled 
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against him but he was once more heckled down with the remark 

‘that they had not gathered to listen to bis sermons. Thereupon 
Ibn Taimiyah asked, ‘Who is the Judge in my case?” He was 
told that it was to be decided by Qazi Ibn Mukhlaf Maliki. 
Ibn Taimiyah raised the objection: ‘How could he? He is 
my rival and adversary.” Qazi Ibn Makhlif Maliki got 
enraged and promptly pronounced the decision that he should 
be imprisoned. Ibn Taimiyah was accordingly kept in custody 
for some time in a turret'and then transferred, on the night of 
“Jd, to the famous prison of Jub (the Well) alongwith his two 
brothers, Sharaf ud-din ‘Abdullah and Zain ud-din ‘Abdur 
Rahman. Ibn Taimtyah’s sympathisers, particularly the 
governor of Egypt and a few other theologians and legists had 
been trying all the while to get him released from the gaol. 
After full one year, on the night of ‘Jd next year (706 A.H.), he 
was Offered to be set free provided he renounced the creed held 
by him. The offer was made to him as many as six times, but 
he always turned down the proposals saying: ‘The prison is 
dearer to me than what I am asked to affirm.” 


Sinners and Criminals Redeemed 


Ibn Taimiyah found his fellow prisoners sunk into moral 
disease -spending their time in frolics and amusements and 
recreations like chess and checkerboard, without the least con- 
cern for obligatory prayers or the rules of ethical conduct. He 
raised his voice against these abuses, recommended tempe1ance 
and discipline and inculcated the sense of piety and prayer in 
the prisoners. Not long after his arrival in the prison, he was 
successful in changing its atmosphere. The prison was turned 
into a monastery resounding with prayers, ejaculations and 
remembrance of God. A numberof prisoners became his devot- 
ed disciples who, on being released, would much rather not go 
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back to their families but remain with him in the prison.) | 
After another four months an effort was made again to get 
him released from the jail. The Chief Qazi Badr ud-din ibn 
Jamafah met him on the 14th of Safar, 707 A.H. but Ibn 
Taimiyah again refused his offer. On the 23rd of Rab%-ul 
Awwal Amir Hosam ud-din Mahana ibn ‘Isa, an Arab Chief 
of Syria, saw him in the prison and: brought him out of it after 
putting -him on oath. Amir Hosam ud-din took him to the 
governor of Egypt on whose advice Ibn Taimiyah decided. to 
remain in Egypt for some time more. , 


Moral Excellence 


The episode of Ibn Taimiyah’s arrest and release revealed 
his moral grit and courage. He did not bow down before the 
threats of tyranny, nor did he yield to the offers of worldly gains, 
position and riches. He rejected all offers of royal favours and 
privileges which he could have easily won by retracting from 
his stand. 

But this incident also speaks of his another excellence—a 
nobility of character seldom to be witnessed even in those claim- 
ing the distinction of rank and blood. He forgave all those 
evilhearted persons who had tiied to get him into’ trouble with- 
out giving a second thought to the whole affair. He announced 
that he had no grudge, ‘no bitterness against anyone. In a letter 
he serit to Syria soon after his release, he says : 

‘‘May God be pleased with you. You know that I 
have never wished a single Muslim to get into: any trouble 
of any sort; then, how can I desire that my friends (scholars 
and theologians) should come to grief on account of me? 
I have no. complaint, nothing to grumble against anyone ; 
on the contrary, I have a greater love and respect for them 

all—for their learning and status as:they verily deserve. 

If someone opposes another man, he is either a scholar and 

man of principle or au evilhearted wrong-doer and a 
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.. sinner. In the former case he deserves our thanks and a — 
+. goodly return from God ; and, if he falls in the latter cate- 

gory, one needs to pray for his redemption as well as for’ 
me and all the believers. I do not ‘want that anybody 
should be avenged for my sufferings or for levelling false 
allegations against me, for, I have already forgiven every- 
one of.them. I desire well-being of every Muslim—the 
same as I desire for myself. All those persons who discre- 
dited me or deposed false evidence against me or caused 
trouble to me are not the least accountable so far as I am 
concerned ; no responsibility lies upon them on my score.””? 


‘Teaching and Preaching in Egypt 


During his stay in Egypt, Ibn Taimiyah took up with a 
renewed zeal the task of explaining his view-point to the scholars 
and theologians. He delivered several lectures in different 
educational institutions, particularly in Madarsa Salehiya in 
which he dwelt upon the intricate dialectical issues in the pre- 
sence of select gatherings of scholars, jurists and theologians. 
He opposed the mystical traits showing influences of the Greco- 
Indian thought, exceeding the limits of Islamic spiritual dimen- 
‘sion set by the earlier mystics or marking a break with the 
protecting mould of the Shari‘ah ; for, he quite often praised the 
masters of spiritual path like Sheikh ‘Abdul Qadir Jilani and 
Sheikh Adi ibn Musafir Amaw1 in his writings and discourses. 
However, Ibn Taimiyah’s criticism of pantheistic monism ‘was 
not taken kindly in a country which had a long tradition of the 
neo-Platonic thought of which the poet Ibn al-Faridh (d. 632 
A.H.) had built a stately rime. A famous mysticof Egypt, Sheikh 
Ibn ‘Ata? Ullah Iskandari,? brought up a case against Ibn 
Taimiyah in the royal court on behalf .of the Egyptian :mystics.. 
A court of enquiry instituted under the roya} edict heard Ibn. 
aia as forceful exposition of his view-point and decided to 
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dismiss the complaint against him. Soon after that another 
complaint was made against him. He was now to stand trial 
for the view held by him that no cry. fer help except to God, 
not even to the Prophet of Islam, was permissible. under the 
Sharfah. The doctors of religion to whom the matter was refer- 
red could not again find fault with Ibn Taimiyah. The Chief 
Qazi only remarked that Ibn Taimiyah’s view savoured, if at 
all, some disrespect to.the Prophet although it neither amounted 
to heresy nor sacrilege. The administration had, however, 
grown weary of the never-ending complaints against him and, 
therefore, he was asked either to return to Damascus or to go to 
Iskandaria (Alexandria), but in either case he was asked to 
comply with certain restrictions imposed on him. If none of 
these alternatives was acceptable to him, he was told, then he 
would have to return to the prison again. Ibn Taimiyah pre- 
ferred the third alternative but on the insistence of his friends 
and disciples he agreed to return to Damascus. He set out for 
Syria on the 8th of Shawwél but he was brought back the same 
day. and sent to jail. The detention, on this occasion, was analo- 
gous to house arrest, for he was allowed the services of an 
attendant and anybody could come to see him. Shortly there- 
after Ibn Taimiyah was set free on a unanimous request made 
by the theologians and jurists. 


Ibn Taimiyah again in Trouble : 


Suddenly there was political change in Egypt which made 
the matters worse for him. Nasir ibn Qalawoon abdicated and 
went away to Kirk, leaving Baibers al-Jashangtr, as the undis- 
puted ruler of Egypt and Syria. Ibn Taimiyah had been res- 
pected by the outgoing Monarch since the days ‘of his close 
association with him during the Tartar war. Now, considered 
an enemy of the new ruler, he was also despised by Sheikh Nasr 
‘al-Mambiji, the spiritual mentor of Baibers al-Jashangir and a 
zealous defender of the doctrine of pantheistic monism. A royal 
edict for the exile and internment of Ibn Taimiyah in Iskandaria 
was issued in the month of Safar, 709 A.H. Ibn Taimiyah, how- 
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ever, did not sit idle even in these unfavourable conditions and 
his forceful elucidation of the Qur?4n and Sunnah soon earned 
for him a respectable place in the literary circles of Iskandaria.? 
The city of Ibn Taimiyah’s internment was a stronghold of the 
Sab‘iniyah order of mystics. Pantheistic cult of the sect preach- 
ed emancipation from the ritual of Islam; its diffusion among 
- the masses had led thousands of reckless and profligate spirits to 
enter upon the path of error. Ibn Taimiyah launched a power- 
- ful movement against the Sab‘iniyah order and within his short 
stay of eight months in Iskandaria, he was successful in winning 
-back a large number of its adherents to the moral law of the 
» Shari®ah.? 


Dawnfall of Baibers al-Jashangir 


As already predicted by Ibn Taimiyah, the rule of Baibers 
al-Jashangir came to an end within.a year of his assuming the 
imperial purple. Nasir ibn Qalawoon first established himself 
in Syria by gaining control over Damascus, without any resis- 
tance, on the 13th of ShSaban, 709 A-H. Then he advanced 
towards Egypt where too he found a ready support from the 
elite and the masses. -Baibers al Jashangir abdicated and Ibn 
Qalawoon entered Cairo on the day of ‘Id that year. Al- 
Jashangir fled to Syria where he was captured and executed by 
the governor of Syria on the 7th of Zil Qa‘ada, 709 A.H. 

Baibers al-Jashangir was an able and popular prime 
minister but no sooner had he ascended the throne than his 
eminence and authority began to peter out. ‘‘He was virtuous, 
temperate, modest and dignified”’ writes the annalist of Egypt, 
al-Maqrizt, ‘but from the moment he assumed the titic of Sultan 
and ascended the throne, his glory and eminence began to melt 
away and he was taken as a weak ruler. The people began to 
make bold and the grandees as well as his slaves became defiant. 


1. Ibn Kathir, Vol. XIV, p. 50 
2. Letter of Sheikh Sharf ud-din ibn Taimiyah to the people of Damascus 
and /bn Kathir, Vol. XIV, p. 50. 
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Unsuccessful in achieving his aims, he soon came to grief; his 
rule came to an end and he breathed his last.’*! 
Who knows that his unexpected downfall was not a punish- 
ment inflicted by Providence for the unjust persecution of 2 
blessed soul ! 


Release of Ibn Taimiyah 


Sheikh ‘Alam ud-din al-Barzali, a contemporary of Ibn 
Taimiyah, says that when Sultan Qalawoon entered Egypt. on, 
the day of ‘fd, the anxiety uppermost in his mind was to, bring 
back Ibn Taimiyah. Accordingly, the royal summons to bring 
him back reached Iskandaria the next day and he departed 
from the city on the 8th of Shawwal. A large erowed in 
Iskandaria had gathered to bid farewell to him. 

The king and his courtiers came out of the royal chamber 
to receive Ibn Taimiyah. After warm greetings extended. to 
Ibn Taimiyah by all, the king took him to the inner chamber 
where the two remained alone for some time. 

Ibn Taimiyah later told Qazi Jamal ud-din ibn al-Qalanisi 
that when he was alone with the Sultan, the latter solicited his 
consent for the execution of all those jurists who had sided with 
Al-Jashangir. The Sultan showed him the legal verdicts given 
by these persons in favour of Al.-Jashangir and said that these 
very persons were responsible for his own sufferings. Ibn 
Taimiyah adds that as soon as he came to know of the Sultan’s 
intention, he began praising those jurists and told the Sultan 
that if these jurists were put to sword there would be nobody to 
replace them. The Sultan, however, again said that these per- 
sons had leit no stone unturned to put Ibn Taimiyah to the most 
grievous harm. To this, Ibn Taimiyah replied that he had 
already forgiven them. He had, therefore, no claim upon them. 
Ibn Taimiyah kept on urging the Sultan until he promised to 
pardon the offending jurists.’ 

1. Khutat Misr, Vol. Il, p. 418 


2. Ibn Kathir, Vol. XIV, p. 54 
3. Ibid. , 
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Ibn Kathir relates on the authority of Qazi Ibn Makhlif, 
one of the bitterest enemies of Ibn Taimiyah, that he had not 
teen a man more large-hearted than him. Ibn Makhlif confess- 
vd to Ibn Kathir that he had always tried to.instigate and pro- 
voke the administration to take action against: Ibn Taimiyah, 
but the latter, when his turn came, not only eee his misdeeds 
‘but also pleaded his defence. 

Ibn Taimiyah again turned to the pursuits of teaching. and 
reformative endeavour. A number of his adversaries expressed 
regret for their past behaviour, who were all promptly acquitted 
of their previous enmity by Ibn Taimiyah, but a few still conti- 
nued to harbour a grudge against him. However, as they found 
it difficult to say anything. openly against Ibn Taimiyah, they 
started to malign him among the ignorant masses and instigated 
them to raise a tumult against him. Their efforts bore fruit 
and on the 4th of Rajab 711 A.H. a few persons, evil-minded and 
wicked in spirit, manhandled and caused bodily injuries to him. 
Soon a large crowd gathered to take revenge on his behalf, but 
Ibn Taimiyah firmly forbade them to take any action. ‘“There 
are only three alternatives”; .said he, .‘‘and. the first is that I 
‘have a claim upon them. - This I forgo, and declare that they 
are released from every claim that I may have upon them. If 
you have a claim against them and you do not also want to 
listen to me, then do whatever you please. And, if God has 
that claim, He shall have His due whenever He likes.” 

On another occasion a theologian fulminated against him 
in a gathering, but, on having second thoughts later on, apolo- 
gised to him. Ibn Taitmiyah immediately forgave him saying “I 
never take revenge.’”! 

. Ibn Taimiyah did not confine his activities only to the 
instruction of his disciples or propagation of the teachings of the 
Qur?an and the Sunnah. He also tendered advice to. the Sultan 
and got some important reforms introduced in Egypt and 
Syria. A royal edict sent to Damascus in 712 A.H. prohibited 


\, Abi Zahra, p. 74 
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appointments to public offices being made on monetary consi- 
derations for the practice encouraged dishonest persons to hold 
these posts for‘ minting money out of them. Another order issued’ 
by the Sultan forbade unauthorised retaliatory action against a_ 
person charged with manslaughter. The culprits were ordered 
to be arrested and impeached in accordance with the law. Ibn. 
Kathirsays that both these orders were issued by the Sultan on 
the advice of Ibn Taimiyah. 1 


Ibn Taimiyah returns to Damascus 


Reports of renewed Tartar efforts. to invade Syria reached 
Egypt in Shawwal, 712 A.H. . The Sultan himself advanced. to 
meet the threat ; he left the capital on the 8th of Shawwal and 
arrived at Damascus on the 23rd of that month... [bn Taimiyah 
also accompanied the Sultan. In Damascus, he was given a 
rousing reception’ by ‘the citizens.. Ibn Taimiyah had come 
with the intention of participating in the holy war against- the 
Tartars, but on reaching Damascus he came to know that the 
invading Tartar army had retired. He went to Jerusalem with 
the intention of visiting Bait-ul-Muqaddas. He returned to 
Damascus after completing the pilgrimage on the. Ist of Zil 
~ QaSada. 


Attention paid to Juristic Issues 


Ibn Taimiyah again got himself busy, on his return to 
Damascus, in the intellectual and religious pursuits, but there 
was a difference this time in his literary engagements. Earlier 
he had paid more attention to the scholastical issues-relating to 
the cult and creed, which were the subject of a lively delibera- 
tion between the Ash‘arites and Hanbalites, but now he devoted 
his thoughts to the juristic problems. It seems that Ibn 
Taimiyah felt that the dialectical problems did not require ‘his 
attention any ‘more for he had clearly expounded its contentious 
issues in his earlier speeches and writings. 


1. dbn Kathir, Vol. X1V, p. 66 
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Ibn Taimiyah was. a Hanbalite like his forefathers, and 
most of the legal opinions given by him conformed to that 
school, but he did not follow the Hanbalite school exclusively. 
Of a truth, no scholar of Ibn Taimiyah’s compass of mind, 
‘having an insight into the teachings of the Quran and the 
Sunnah as well as the objectives, principles and rules of their 
. application evolved by the earlier juristic schools, could possibly 
remain a blind follower of any particular juristic school. In 
specific matters, therefore, he preferred the school. which more 
appealed to reason or which he found upheld by a greater 
number of the Prophet’s companions and their successors. But, 
in spite of his erudition and intelligence, he always praised the 
profound knowledge, creative thought, honesty and piety of the 
precursors of all the -juristic schools, whom he regarded as 
scholars correctly basing their. rules of interpretations on the 
principles of the Qur?an, the sunnah, ijm°@ and qiyés. He. never 
liked those who sought to destory er discard what previous 
generations had built up, nor he favoured those who showed dis- 
respect to the earlier Jmams.1 - 


The Question of Three Talags 


Just as Ibn Taimiyah often rejected the Hanbalite view, in 
a few cases he drew up his,statement of legal position disagree- 
ing with all the four principal juristic schools. In these cases 
too he claims to have inferred directly from the express laws of 
the Scripture and the:Traditions. One such case in which he 
differed with all the other juristic schools related to the repudia- 
tion of one’s wife by three sentences of divorce, all. given at a 
time. 

The question was whether a divorce thus pronounced thrice 
at a time, although offending the law as well as irregular and 


1. Ibn Taimiyah wrote Raffel Maldm Anil Aytimmatil «Alam to show that 
the founders of all the four juristice schools. were men of piety who 
endeavoured to expound the Shari‘ak in the light of the al and the 
Sunnah according to their own lights, 
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sinful according to all juristic scheols and the: consensus of the - 
Muslims, took legal effect or not? The issues this question . 
raised were whether revocation of such a divorce was possible 
or not ; whether the three. sentences. of divorce would be -reck-. 
oned as one revocable pronouncement or taken as an irreversible 
separation ; and whether the wife so divorced. could return to” 
her husband or not without halalah (i.e: until the divorced wife 
was married to another man, the marriage was consummated 
and then divorced by the second husband) ?. All the earlier jurists 
and Traditionists, such as Auza‘1, Nakh‘ee, Thaurt, Is’haq ibn 
Rahitiwaih, Abt Thaur, Bukhari, as also a majority of the Pro- 
phet’s companions and their descendants had ‘held the view that 
such a pronouncement, however sinful and heterodox, would 
sufficiently amount to an implied divorce taking legal effect. 
This view found support from several Traditions of the. Prophet 
in which he had held all the three sentences of such a divorce 
as separate pronouncements and ordered the wife to be irre- 
versibly divorced.! 

Ibn Taimiyah and some of his friends and disciples, on the 
contrary, held that the three sentences of divorce should be 
regarded as one revocable divorce. He formulated this view 
on the basis of the Quran, the Traditions and analogy and 
gave sufficiently weighty reasons in support of his view-point.? 
Divorce by Swearing — . 

There was another. form of-divorce. in which Ibn Taimiyah 
held a view different from all other jurists and which had had. 
an important bearing upon. the relationship between the then 
governments and the people. 


1. Fatawah Ibn Taimiyah, Vol. Tt, p- 38 
2. Contrary to the views held by other jurists Ibn Taimiyah: proved that the 
Traditions of the holy Prophet on ‘which others based their legal opinion 
were not of unimpeachable veracity in accordan¢e with accepted canons 
of criticism. For fuller discussion on the subject see pee Mae by 
Ibn Qayyim and Ighdthatallehfan. 
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i... A common form of divorce, in those days, was to asseverate 
' one’s veracity or will to do a thing under oath on the penalty of 
divorcing one’s wife. Its common’ form was to say to one’s 
wife: “I shall do (or not do) ‘this, otherwise you will be 
- divorced.” During the governorship of Hajjaj ibn Yusuf, the 
oath of fealty made to the ruler was also linked with it which 
‘stipulated that'in the case of breaking that.oath the separation 
_ from one’s wife would also automatically take place. 

In response to a request for a statement on the juristic 
position of such divorces, Ibn Taimiyah expressed the legal 
opinion that such a declaration constituted a simple oath affirm- 
ing to do or not to do.a thing ; and where a swearer failed in its 
fulfilment, expiation was incumbent on him, but the failure did 

“not take the legal effect of separation between him and his wife. 
Ibn Taimiyah cited in his support the legal opinions of certain 
earlier jurists,’ but his view deviated from the consensus of 

_ juristic verdicts on the point. This, naturally, caused vexation 

“among the theologians who tried to forbid Ibn Taimiyah from 
expressing legal opinions in such,cases. ‘On Tuesday, the fifth 
of Rab‘i-ul-Awwal’’, writes Ibn Kathir under the annals of 
718 A. H., “the Chief Q4zi Shams ud-din ibn Muslim. met Ibn 

_ Taimiyah and advised him not to express his legal opinions on 

cases pertaining to divorces by swearing which might be referred 
tohim. The Sheikh accepted his advice and promised to act 
likewise in deference to the wishes of the Chief Qazi and other 
jurists. Then, in‘the beginning of Jumada-ul-Ula, a royal edict 
was received from Cairo which prohibited Ibn Taimiyah from 
giving legal opinions in such-cases! «The royal mandate was 
read out in a gathering and Ibn Taimiyah promised to‘abide 
by it.”’?) Thereafter, it seems, Ibn Taimiyah reconsidered the 
matter and reached the conclusion that the administration had 
no right to interfere in this matter, nor was it proper for him to 
desist from expressing what he believed to be right for fear of 


1, fbn Kathir, Vol. XIV, p. 87 
2. Abi Zahra, pp. 436-37 
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government. Accordingly, he again started giving legal 
opinions in these cases. On Tuesday, the 22nd of Rajab, 720 
A. H., a council of theologians. and jurists was convened by the 
governor of Syria to consider. the. complaint against Ibn 
Taimiyah. It was decided to detain him in the citadel where 
he was transferred the same day... He remained in this preven- 
tive detention for five months. and eighteen days and was 
released, on the orders received directly from Cairo, on the 10th 
of Muharram, 721 A. H.? 


The Last Imprisonment 


For about five and a half. years Between 721 A. H. to 726 
A. H., Ibn Taimiyah devoted. himself again to the teaching in 
Madrasa Hanbalia and his own madrasa in Qassasin, pouring 
forth his encyclopaedic. knowledge.. He also revised some of 
his older works. His ready. pen would have, perhaps, produced 
some more classical works ‘but ‘his. intellectual brilliance .and 
pre-eminent individuality, ‘which: tended. to -overshadow his 
contemporaries was a constant cause of trouble for him. 

Ibn Taimiyah. had expressed a legal opinion, seventeen 
years back, that no journey to a shrine, even if.it be to the grave 
of the Holy Prophet of Islam could be. undertaken as an act of 
devotion under the Shars“ak. .He had based his opinion onthe 
‘Tradition which said :' “Do not saddle a dormedary except for 
three mosques, the Masjid-i-Haram (Ka‘aba),. my own Mosque 
(the Prophet’s Mosque) and. the . Masjid-i-Aqsa (Bait-ul- 
Mugaddas’).” Ibn Taimiyah had ‘explained how the. pilgri- 
mage to shrines of saints opened ‘the door to ascribing divine 
powers to the saints and performance.of ceremonies which imply 
reliance on beings other.than God. In_ his support he had 
cited several other Traditions of the Prophet saying: ‘‘The 
curse of God be on the Jews and Christians who have turned 


1. fbn Kathir, Vol. XIV, p. 87 
2. Ibid., p. 97 
3. In Jerusalem 
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the graves of their prophets into places of worship, 1 or, “O 
Allah, do not make an idol of my grave that it may be 
worshipped.!’? 

The enemies of Ibn Taimiyah ‘ineanthed this seventeen 
year old statement of legal opinion to discredit him among the 
ignorant folk. It was given wide publicity in order to injure 
the susceptibilities of the masses, on the one hand, who consi- 
-dered it an act,of great merit to visit the Prophet’s grave, and 
‘to enlist the support of the theologians, on the other, against a 
man at odds with their unanimous view. This did have the 
desired effect as the feelings of the masses were stirred up to an 
extent that the administration felt obliged to intervene in the 
matter. ‘he order to put hitn again behind the bars was issued 
on the 7th of Sh‘aban, 726 A. H.. When the news was commu- 
nicated to Ibn Taimiyah, he said, “‘I was looking forward to it. 
It has. a lot of goodness and grace for me.” 

Ibn Taimiyah was taken to the Damascus citadel. A sub- 
sistence allowance was fixed for him and his brother Zain ud-din 
‘Abdur Rahman ibn Taimiyah was allowed to remain with him. 

Detention of Ibn Taimiyah was a victory. achieved by his 
adversaries. His friends and disciples were manhandled and 
some of them,were even ofdered to be cast into prison. They 
were all released after a few days, but Hafiz ibn Qaiyyim, one 
of the devoted .disciples of Ibn Taimiyah, remained with. his 
mentor in detention till his death.’ 


Protest by the Scholars 


Imprisonment of Ibn Taimiyah was a source of satisfaction 
to his enemies, but it sadcened the hearts of a large number of 
scholars and doctors of religion as well as the majority of the 
Muslims in Syria and other countries. Numerous appeals were 
made and petitions preferred to the Sultan urging him to release 


1, Bukhari and Muslim 
2. Musnad-Imaém Ahmad .. 
3. Abii Zahra, p. 84 
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the Sheikh. The petitions submitted to the Sultan from every 
part of the realm and from the far-flung lands ‘of the Islamic 
world show the extent of popularity and respect Ibn Taimiyah 
enjoyed among the people One. such petition sent by’ the 
scholars of Baghdad to the Sultan expressed deep concern ‘and 
the sorrowful gloom overtaking the ‘intellectual circles and the 
orthodox Muslims of eastern countries, particularly: Iraq, ‘and 
the gleeful mirth exhibited by the heretics and non-conformists 
over Ibn Taiiniyah’s internment.'. A number of religious 
doctors even sent their own legal set in support of the 
stand taken by Ibn Taimiyah. 


Ibn Taimiyah’s Preoccupations in the Citadel - 


The internment of the Sheikh, however, provided him, 
after a long time, the much needed repose and rest which he 
fully utilised in prayers and literary endeavours. He completed, 
along with his brother Zain ud-din ‘Abdur Rahman, eighty 
recitals of the Qur?an during that short period.* 

The greater part: of Ibn Taimiyah’s writings during the 
period of detention consisted of exegesis of the Qur?an which 
shows that the time left: by recitals of the holy Scripture was 
spent in pondering over the Quranic verses. Heé also wrote a 
few monographs explaining certain specific issues which were 
referred to him by the scholars. He was thus enabled to carry 
on his literary activities undisturbed during the initial period of 
his last detention, except, of course, the sermons which he. used 
to deliver for the benefit of the people. 


Further Restrictions 


The writings of Ibn Taimiyah were taken out of the gaol 
and their copies sent to scholars in every part of the country. 
Among the treatises and monographs written by him during this 
period, one lengthy dissertation was indited on pilgrimage which 
1, Al Kawakib ud-Durriyek. p. 198 and Al *Ugiid ud-Durriyak p. 350 
2. Ibn Kathir, Vol. XIV, p. 138 
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he wrote in reply to an article of a Malikite Qazi SAbdullah 
{bn al-Akhnai?. Ibn Taimiyah showed at length how ignorant 
and. unlearned the Qazi was.1 Thereupon:.‘Abdullah ibn 
al-Akhnai?, lodged another complaint i in the. royal court against 
Ibn -Taimiyah which resulted in the issue of. another decree 
ordering that ey: book, paper and ‘pen should be taken ayey 
from him. 

The royal edie confiscated all the books Saas wiGng material 
possessed by Ibn’ Taimiyah on the 9th of Jamada-ul- -Ukhara, 
728 A.H. On the first of the following Rajab, even the manus- 
cripts and loose sheets of paper were taken away from him and 
kept in the library of Judiciary.’ 


Writings by Charcoal 


‘Ibn Taimiyah neither protested nor even showed any resent- 
ment over this attempt to shackle: his pen. After the ink and 
pen were taken away, he used to write with charcoal on loose 
sheets of such paper as he could lay his hands on. Some of 
these writings were found later on and preserved for a long 
time. He seemed to have reconciled himself to his fate and 
accepted the inevitable without repining and regarded his tribu- 
lations as trials and sufferings of fighters in the way of God. 
Expressing the same feeling in a letter he wrote - ‘Thank God 
that we are now engaged in a fight in the way of God. The 
battle we are fighting here is not a bit lower. in order than our 
previous warfare against Ghazan, the heretics of the hills and 
the propagators of pantheistic monism. This is undoubtedly a 
blessing of God on us, although most of the people are not aware 
of it’? 


1, See Al-Akhna@iyah ~ 

2. The building now houses the office of Ab-Mejmta ul-[[mi-ul-SArbi,. This 
was the place where Ibn Khallikan wrote his famous Wafayét al-CAyan 
and lectures were delivered by Ibn Malik who later wrote Al-Fih. The 
‘material confiscated from Ibn Taimiyah, under the Royal edict, com- 
prised 60 books and 14 folios of his maniscript. 

3, Aba Zahra 
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Serene Resignation . 


- His serene contentment and calm submission to. the will of 
God bespeaks of the faith delivered unto the saints. ‘The 
grace.and blessings of God’’, wrote Ibn Taimiyah in another 
letter, “lie.in what God decides for His bondsmen. Verily, He 
is the strong, the Dominant, the Wise and the Knower.. Man is 
put to harm only by his own sins, for, says God: ‘Whatever of 
good befalleth thee (O man) it is from Allah and whatever of ill 
befalleth thee it is from thyself. Therefore, it is incumbent on 
man to be thankful to God and praise Him ever and anon, and 
seek forgiveness for his sins from the cradle to-the grave. For 
benediction to God brings His grace and ‘blessings, supplication 
for Divine forgiveness averts His wrath and punishment. What- 
ever God ordains for His bondsman, it is always the best for 
him. ‘The Prophet of God is reported to have said®: ‘If pros- 
perity attends a believer, he.is thankful (to Allah); and if 
adversity befalls him, he is patient ‘and it is good for him.” 

But Ibn Taimiyah was also convinced that he was without 
reproach : the only fault he owned was that he did not yield 
obedience to the authorities in a religious matter in: which. he 
considered himself to be just and right. He acknowledged his 
intractability, if it could be so named ; but, far from being sorry 
for the shortcoming, he considered it the harvest of his conviction 
in the Unity of God. In yet another letter written. by him from 
the jail he says: ‘Their greatest charge against me is that the 
orders given by a man were disregarded by me. But, if the 
order given by a human being, whether he be a master or king, 
contravenes the commandments of God and His Prophet, then 
that should never be obeyed. On the contrary, the entire 
Muslim community is agreed on the view that no obedience is 
permissible in anything opposed to an express mandate of God 
and the Prophet.” ~ 


1 Q.IV: 79 Preece 
2, Muslim, on the authority of Suhaib ibn Sinan 


The Last Days . 


Zain ud-din ‘Abdur RahmAn relates that after completing 
eighty recitals of the Qur?dn, Ibn Taimiyah started it again 
with him.. However, when he.reached the closing verses of the 
Stirah al-Qamar—Lo! the righteous will dwell among gardens 
and rivers firmly established in the favour of a Mighty:King’— | 
he expressed his desire to continue the recital further. with 
‘Abdullah ibn Muhib and his brother ‘Abdullah az-Zara‘ee. 
Beth these brothers were pious and pure of heart, and their recital 
was very much liked by Ibn Taimiyah. But he had not completed 
this recital of the. Qur?a4n when the knell summoning him to 
heaven was sounded. 

‘The Sheikh had been indisposed for'a few days when the 
governor of Damascus called upon him. On his request to 
pardon him for the inconvenience caused on his account, Ibn 
Taimiyah replied :.. “I have already forgiven you and all those 
persons who have bee hostile to.me.. They knew not that I was 
in the right. I bear no malice nor-have I any grievance against 
the King for putting me in jail at the instance of the theologians. 
He did not do it of his own accord and is free from all responsi- 
bility in this regard. have pardoned every man in this affair 
except those who are enemies of God and His Prophet.” 

Ibn’ Taimiyah was taken ill twenty-two days before his 
death. His health gradually dwindled till the journey’s end 
drew near in the night of the twenty second of Zil-Qa‘ada, 728 
A.H., when he quit this world at the age of 67 years. ““Every- 
one that is thereon will pass away; there remaineth but the 
Countenance of thy Lord of Might and Glory.’”? 

The crier of the citadel mosque announced the death of Ibn 
Taimiyah from the minaret, which was repeated by the guards 
in the turrets and soon it spread in the city like wild fire. The 
gates of the fort were thrown open to allow wave after wave of 
teeming crowd coming to pay its last homage ‘to the: departed 
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teacher. Many of them kissed, with tears brimming in their. 
eyes, the forehead that frequently remained vasa before 
‘the Lord. * 
The bier was brought to the Ummayyad Mosquie foe fiineral 
service, The thronging crowd which was getting: stronger every 
‘moment-was so great that the army had to force its way into: it 
for carrying the bier with great difficulty. In the vast multitude 
jostling and pushing to get neat the bier many lost: their shoes. 
At. last. the procession ended in Stiqral-Khail- where another 
funeral service was led by his younger’ brother Zain-ud-din 
‘Abdur Rahman. After the service, Ibn Taimiyah was laid at 
rest in Magqbartis-Siifiyah! by the side of his brother Sharaf 
ud-din Abdullah. It is estimated that a train of 60,000 to 
1,00,000 persons of which at least 15,000 were women joined 
the funeral procession.* Mies he 

In several Islamic countries lying to the south and east of 
Syria funeral services were held in absentia for Ibn -Taimiyah. 
Ibn Rajab, a chronicler who wrote.Tabgat-ul-Hanabilak, says that 
the funeral services were held in several nearer and far off lands 
like Yeman and China. ‘The funeral service of an expositor of 
the Qur?an will now. be held,” was the announcement made 
after Friday prayers ina far off eaty eocor ding to’ ae travellers 
retutning from China. 


1, In this burial ground where such luminaries as. Ibn SAsakir, Fon us-Salah, 
Ibn al-Athir, Abul Hajjaj Al-Mizzi, Hafiz Imad ud-din Ibn Kathir were 
buried, only the grave of Ibn Taimiyah now remains in an open space 
before the Hall of the University of Syria and the Hospital. 

2. lon Kathir, Vol. XIV, p. 136-39 


IV. 


Character and. Achievements 
Intellectual Brilliance 

Ibn Faimiyah occupied a pride of place among his contem- 
porary scholars and doctors of religion, theologians and legists 
who had all to acknowledge, without any exception, his super- 
lative mefits in every branch of learning. This was not due to 
his fire of genius alone but also because of his marvellous reten- 
tive memory which was, indeed, a God-given gift granted to a 
few beneath the heavens. By Ibn Taimiyah’s time, the religious 
sciences had been vastly developed and encyclopaedic literature 
had been. accumulated on scores of its branches. No scholar 
could, without a prodigious memory, claim mastery over the 
whole of it, much less sit in judgement over the thoughts and 
findings of the savants in every field of knowledge. But the 
remarkable treasure house of Ibn.'Taimiyah’s mind enabled him 
to have at his finger tips the whole of the then extant literature 
on exegesis, Traditions, jurisprudence, dogmatic theology, 
scholasticism, history, biography, lexicography and syntax. He 
could always utilize this store-house of knowledge in his thrilling 
career of intellectual and literary pursuits. 

His contemporaries and successors both are agreed that he 
possessed a wonderful memory, nimble mind, quick grasp and 
a radiant flame of intellect. One of his classmates, ‘Alam ud- 
din al-Barz4li, says that ‘‘he enshrined in his memory whatever 
he heard, rarely anything faded from his mind and, intelligent as 
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he was, he had a wide knowledge.”"! Shams ud-din al-Zahabi, the 
famous historian and biographer has avouched that he has not 
seen ‘a man more adept than Ibn Taimiyah who could rehearse 
the Traditions so correctly (with the correct wordings and the 
narrative chains), recall these at the appropriate time and cite 
the correct references.””? Everyone conversant with the sciencé 
of Traditions knows how difficult it is to learn by heart the 
entire literature on Traditions. But, strange though it may 
seem, no contemporary scholar of Ibn Taimiyah, not even his 
bitterest critics, ever disputed the testimoriy of al-Zahabs who 
said: “It can truly be claimed that no Tradition would be 
acceptable if Ibn Taimiyah pleaded ignorance of it.”* Kamal 
ud-din ibn az-Zamalkani disagreed with Ibn Taimiyah on many 
issues.and had figured against him in several polemical. dispu- 
tations. Once he acknowledged that ‘‘no man of such prodigi- 
ous memory has been born in the last. four or five hundred 
years.’* To quote al-Zahabi again, Ibn Taimiyah was “a 
flame of intellect’? and ‘‘a:marvel of sparkling intelligence: and 
a sharp wit.’ a 


Encyclopaedic Knowledge 


Ibn Taimiyah had so completely assimilated all the know- 
ledge of his time that even the talented doctors in different fields 
of learning were amazed to see his mastery in their-own sciences. 
A number of eminent scholars have paid glowing tributes to 
Ibn Taimiyah. Tagqi ud-din Ibn Daqiq ul-‘Id occupies a 
distinguished place among the teachers of Traditions. His 
impression, after Ibn Taimiyal: met him in Egypt in 700 A.H. 
was: “I felt that he had all the sciences before his eyes; he 
called up whatever he liked and left whatever he wanted,’ 
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Kamal ud-din ibn az-Zamalkani was a renowned scholar in 
several sciences. Expressing his astonishment over Ibn Taimiyah’s 
agility of mind he says, “‘When he.is asked anything, his reply 
gives the impression that he has spent his whole life in acquiring 
the knowledge of that very science alone and there is none else 
who can equal him in that branch of learning.”? .Taqi ud-din 
ibn al-Subki, one: of Ibn Taimiyah’s rivals who had written 
many: books to confute Ibn Taimiyah’s views on certain juristic 
issues, wrote in his letter to aleZahabi: ‘I am fully aware that 
Ibn Taimiyah is an erudite scholar, his knowledge is profound 
and deep in all the religious and secular sciences ; he is mature 
in thought and sparkling in intellect, and I also know that his 
scholarship is beyond all praise. I have always acknowledged 
these qualities of Ibn Taimiyah before my friends and asso- 
ciates.’”? 

Ibn Taimiyah was not a student of ice: However, his 
competence in this field too was acknowledged by a historian 
like Shams ud-din al-Zahabi in these words: “His knowledge 
of history is remarkably astonishing.’’ Ibn Qayyim has left an 
account of Ibn Taimiyah’s amazing proficiency in this field as 
well.as sharpness of mind. He writes in Zad ul-Ma‘ad that once 
the Jews (of either Syria or Iraq) produced as scroll of crumb- 
ling paper with a writing in the old‘script which showed that 
the Prophet had exempted the Jews of Khaibar from the payment 
of Jizyah (poll-tax). The document had the signatures of ‘Ali, 
Saad ibn Ma‘az and a number of other companions of the 
Prophet as witnesses. Certain scholars, not so well-versed in 
history, accepted it as a genuine document and gave the decision 
that the Jews should be exempted from the payment of poll-tax. 
But when the document was shown to Ibn Taimiyah he at once 
declared it to be a fake document and gave as many as ten rea- 
sons’for holding that opinion. Some of the reasons given by Ibn 
Taimiyah for declaring the document as spurious were that it had 
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the signature of Safad ibn Ma‘az but he had died before the battle 
of Khaibar ; there could be no question of any exemption from 
the poll-tax because the Quranic verses imposing the tax were 
revealed in the year of Tabtik i.e. three years after the battle of 
Khaibar was fought. The exemption of the Jews from forced 
labour, a mention of which was made inthe document, was absurd 
for the Prophet or his companions neither considered it lawful 
under the Skharth nor they ever subjected anybody to forced 
labour ; and, lastly, no historian, Traditionist or legist had made 
a mention of the document in question in his writings.” 

Another story of his nimble wit and facility of poetization 
has been told by Saleh Taj ud-din. He saysthat once a Jew brought 
a question about fate in the form of eight verses. Ibn Taimiyah 
read the verses, pondered over the question for a few seconds 
and then started writing its reply. When he had completed the 
reply it was found that he had composed 184 verses in the same 
metre and rhyme in which the question had been indited. 
Saleh Taj ud-din adds that Ibn Taimiyah’s verses were so 
profound that a commentary on them would have filled two 
copious volumes.* : 

Ibn Taimiyah’s great store of knowledge has been acclaimed 
by his contemporary and succeeding scholars with such compli- 
mentary remarks as “‘The Master Spirit of the Age,’’ “The 
Crown of Scholars,” “Last of the Enlightened scholars,” and 
‘A Sign among the Signs of God.” Ibn Saiyid-in-Nas (d. 734 
A.H.) says that ‘his contemporaries did not see another man like 
him, nor did he himself witness his peer.’* Similarly, Shams 
ud-din al-Zahabi testifies: “If I were asked to testify before 
the Ka‘aba I will swear by God that neither I saw a scholar 
like him nor did he himself see a man of his stature.” 


Dauntless Courage 


The Turk chiefs and military generals were amazed to see 


l. 24d ul-Ma‘ad, Vol. 1, p. 336 
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the dauntless valour of Ibn Taimiyah which he had shown 
against the Mongols on the: battle-field. ‘Seated on the horse- 
pack,” says Hafiz Siraj ud-din, “he assumed his. station in the 
‘front line like a brave soldier and flew at the enemy ranks as if 
he had:no fedr.”}. The remarkable courage shown by him 
against the kings and rulers in raising the voice of truth was 
undoubtedly the outcome of an still’ deeper, spiritual and 
enduring element of his. character. Many scholars before him 
had expounded the issues:he touched upon, but the singular 
courage and. fearlessness exhibited by him in explaining the true 
content of the Unity. of Godhead and placing one’s trust in Him 
alone as against the innovation of stiftistic ideas like pantheistic 
monism~“or union and absorption into the Absolute Being or 
other aberrations of the misguided sects, and the way he endured 
all adversities patiently and steadfastly show the fortitude and 
grit of his mind-and character. Paying a glowing tribute to 
- this brave; venturesome characteristic of Ibn Taimiyah, al- 
Zahabi writes: ‘‘None amongst. his predecessors and successors 
dared to explain his view-point so forcefully as did Ibn Taimiyah 
_ and the result was that a large number of theologians of Egypt 
and Syria became his' enemy. His adversaries left no stone 
unturned to humiliate and discredit him. They charged him 
with innovation, joined issues with him and wrote treatises to 
confute him, but he remained steadfast against all odds and 
difficulties. He resisted all.temptations and remained firm on 
what he considered to be right and correct. The conclusions he 
had reached were not only the result of his own ponderings and 
wide knowledge of .the:Scripture and Traditions but also a 
product of his piety, fear of God and deference to the ordinances 
of the Skar:“ahk,.. On many an occasion he had to face the com- 
bined antipathy of opposing scholars, but he was always helped 
by God to emerge unhurt from the vindictive wrath of his 
@pponents.’”” ig 
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The comprehensive knowledge and intellectual brilliance of 
Ibn Taimiyah had been acknowledged by his contemporaries, 
friends. and foes both, but the secret of his greatness. and 
immortal fame lay in his inquiring mind, coherent thought and 
ability to chart an untrodden course for himself. No scholar 
before him had dared to point out the mistakes of Sibawaih, 
the undisputed authority on grammar and syntax, as he did. 
Greek philosophy had so powerfully captured the minds of the 
scholars and doctors. of religion that even its greatest critic, 
Imam Abt Hamid al-Ghazali, had not succeeded in completely 
shaking off the influence of Greek metaphysics and ethics in his 
famous work fhya? ul-“Uloom.' But Ibn Taimiyah’s writings do 
not show the slightest trace of compromise with the Greek 
philosophy and its way of thinking. In Kitab ur-Radd-t-“alal 
Mantaqiyin his criticism of the logical syllogism smashes the 
entire structure of Greek philosophy from which it had been 
borrowed. In Traditions and jurisprudence too, the scholars 
never dared to discuss any issue except within the limits set by 
the earlier teachers, but Ibn Taimiyah had the courage to re- 
open many issues which had by then been taken as decided once 
for all. He fearlessly presented his findings with cogent reason-' 
ing. couched in a literary style, which -stirred the stagnant 
thought of his time. At last, he raised himself above the four 
orthodox juristic schools and began to base his legal opinions 
‘only on the Scripture, the Traditions of the Prophet and the 
practice of the companions. ‘‘For the. last few years”, says a+ 
Zahabi, “he is not giving his legal opinions in accordance with. 
any recognised juristic school, but stands. by what. he considers: 
to be right. He has set forth:a series of such. reasons and | 
proofs, as none else had done earlier, which uphold the correct+! 
ness of following = precepts of the Prophet and the earliest} 
followers of Islam.” ; 

Tt is natural for man to err, and Ibn Taimiyah too was at! 


1, For a fuller discussion see Faldsafatul Ikhldg fil Islam wa Silétuha bil Faisa- 
fatil Ighrigidh and Tarikh-i-Akhlag by Dr. Muhammad Yisuf. nana: : 
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fault in some of his ‘unique’ opinions ; but there is not the least 
doubt about his sincerity. He never blindly followed any [mam 
nor gave up the opinion of the founder of any juristic school 
either on account of false pretence, inertia or sluggishness, vanity 
or expediency. He was always disposed to act with careful 
regard to what was'right and ehjoined by the Book of God 
and Traditions of the Prophet. The character of Ibn Taimiyah 
can best be summed up in the words of Ibn Hajar ‘Asqalant 
which is worth repeating here. He says that “Ibn Taimiyah 
was without doubt the Saint of saints. Even in matters in 
which he was censured, he did not form his opinion out of 
arrogance. He insisted on his opinion only when he was satis- 
fied about its correctness. In all those numerous matters in 
which his opinion has been accepted as correct, one ought to 
avail oneself of his wisdom and raise his hands in prayer for the 
peace of his soul. One need not follow him where he is mis- 
taken, but he cannot be reproached even in those matters. All 
the erudite scholars of his time have affirmed that he had 
attained that position of scholarship and learning which enables 
aman to formulate juristic opinions. Even Sheikh Jamal ud- 
din az-Zamalkani, who was his bitterest enemy always trying to 
put him to harm, has acknowledged the erudition of Ibn 
Taimiyah.”* 
‘ Furtherance of the cause of true faith was all ‘his business, 
from morn. till eve. He had no other occupation, no vocation, 
which could divert his attention from the remembrance of Ged 
and service of his fellow beings—neither a trade‘to ply, nor 
dependants to engage his attention he ever had. : 
Ibn Taimiyah’s engagement in literary pursuits and devo- 
tion to God so engaged his attention that he never thought of 
accepting the responsibilities of a married life. He busied him- 
self in giving legal opinions and helping others to solve their 
problems since early morning until the time arrived for offering 
mid-day prayer. He spent the whole day in that manner and 
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taught che students until it was quite late in the night.. In 
between these engagements, he would -keep : himself busy . in 
recollection of God, in praising Him and” in seeking His 
forgiveness.! 

_ Acquisition of canwiedges was the. other eirand in which 
Ibn Taimiyah continuously kept himself employed. ‘‘It seems”’, 
says Siraj ud-din Abt: Hafs al-Bazzar, “that study. and edifica- 
tion had become his mood and mental aptitude, dwelling in 
him and pervading all bis actions.® 

_ Ibn Taimiyah’s sincerity and honesty of purpose is apparent 
from the fact that on every occasion when his enemies caused 
him trouble and distress, he was generous. enough to declare : 
*“¥ acquit every Muslim accountable for the troubles caused to 
me,”’, The way he forgave Qazi.Ibn Makhlif and_ insisted on 
Sultan Qalawoon to pardon all those theologians and jurists 
who had earlier opposed him speaks volumes of his largeheart- 
edness and nobility of disposition. Always scrupulously careful 
to adhere to that which was manifestly true and right even in 
thought, his differences of opinion with other doctors of religion 
were always because of disagreement-on religious and intel- 
lectual issues and never. owing: to personal acrimony. And, 
indeed, it was. only:on account of his unimpeachable honesty of 
purpose and uprightness that he was enabled to bequeath, 
within the span of 67 years from birth to death, which was full 
of restlessness and mentally tiring activities, anxiety and anguish 
caused by his. adversaries, and adverse fortune and untoward 
events: brought by destiny, a store of encyclopaedic literature 
which was enough to gain recognition not for one but several 
erudite scholars. He profoundly altered through his sincerity, 


1. Al-Kawakib ud-Durriyah, p. 156 

2. Ibid, p. 156 

3. . Full detaiis of all the writings of Ibn Taimiyah, many of which have been 
lost, are not available now. However, the total number of his works 
which include treatises, monographs and books, some of which cover only 
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independence of mind and indefatigable efforts, not only the 

course of religious thought of his time but also left such indelible 
imprints and influences which are still pregnant for the future. 
He can thus rightly be claimed as the harbinger’ of a new era 
of intellectual and religious thought i in Islam. 


Literary Kehisvenente 


There are some distinguishing characteristics of ‘Ibn 
‘Taimiyah’s | writings which make them sigularly different from 
those of his _contemporary ‘scholars. , , They can still hold our 
interest and are, in fact, again exer ting a formative influence on 
the more thoughtful sections of the Muslim society, 

The first impression that a reader gathers from his writings 
is that the author has reached the core of religion. His discus- 

‘sions tend to centre round the fundamental bases of, the. subject 
matter while his forceful, lucid and exhaustive treatment, of the 
subject captivates the heart and mind of ‘the reader. . Almost 
all his compositions, whether full-fledged treatises. or small 
articles, especially those which deal with a. credal, dialectical or 
juristic question, throw light | on ‘some. inmost, aspect or, essence 
of the Shar€ch. + 

Another feature of his writings is that they reflect the ideas, 
conditions and problems | of his day, One can easily { find out 
from his essays the moral and intellectual conditions, social 
publems and religious and cultural life of the: society of his 
time. These descriptions also speak of the likes. and . dislikes, 
views and feelings of Ibn Taimiyah i in regard ta fhe, sprevailing 


conditions for he never, wrote as a an sangoncer d and indifferent 
narrator of the events.' cee 
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His commentaries on the Quranic verses restate the abiding 
truths in terms of life and surrounding conditions, make a close 
study of the different sections of society, their manners, and 
morals, customs and habits and point out the disfiguring innova- 
tions in form and thought resulting from the disregard of. Divine 
guidance.! The intimate bearing of his writings on life of the 
then society has imparted them attraction and effectiveness 
which will hold-attention of the people for all times to come. 

Whatever subject Ibn Taimiyah takes up, he presents, in a 
few pages, all the connected material culling them from hun- 
dreds of ‘volumes on different subjects. The comprehensive 
treatment of every issue on which he writes, whether pertaining 
to speculative sciences or creed and religion, is peculiar to. Ibn 
Taimiyah. At times the matter collected by him in a single 
volume is so extensive that it takes a long and intensive study 
to assimilate it.2 At the same time, however, the multitude of 
ideas and excess of details cloud the original theme and make it 
difficult for the reader to follow his thoughts. But this does not, 
in any way, decrease the usefulness of his works, each one of 
which is a compendium of all the then available information on 
that particular subject. But for these encyclopaedic works of 
Ibn Taimiyah a lot of precious thoughts, utterances and writings 
of the old would have been lost for ever. 

Nevertheless, Ibn Taimiyah’s writings lack concentration 
of treatment as he very often switches over to a related subject 
which unnecessarily prolongs the discussion. Anybody not 
acquainted with his writings, thus, finds it extremely difficult to 
assimilate his ideas as well as keep his eyes on the central theme 
of the essdy. This-is, undoubtedly, a natural defect found in 
the writings of those endowed with the breadth of interests and 
nimbleness along with impassioned eloquence, as was the case 
with Ibn Taimiyah. It seems that he was unable to keep him- 


1. See the commentaries on Suratin-Nar and Surat-ul-ikhias. 
2. For instance, see Minha. us-Sunnah and Al-Fawab-ul-S ghih li-man Baddala 
Din al- Masih. 
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self strictly confined to the narrow limits of any subject and the 
restless ‘wanderings“of his mind continued to recall everything 
connected with the matter in band in quick succession. This 
also holds true of his-lectures as one of his disciples, Hafiz Abt 
Hafs al-Bazzar, suecinctly described in these words, ‘‘Whenever 
he started lecturing on any subject the Providence unveiled 
before his eyes the treasurehouse of knowledge, recondite truths 
and hidden meanings, precepts and principles enunciated by the 
masters.ofyore and all the similitudes and illustrations of the 
subject found in Arabic poetics, and it seetred that a headstream 
of knowledge was surging forth like a swift torrent.”? The same 
was the case during debates wherein he usually raised too many 
issues which confounded his contenders, who found it difficult to 
answer them adequately. This was the reason why the scholars 
of Syria ‘and Egypt taore often fought shy of challenging him 
during academic discussions or polemical disputations. One of 
his contemporary scholars and a noted debater, Sheikh Safi ud- 
din al-Hindi, once remarked, ‘Ibn Taimiyah, you are like a 
breezy bird ; whenever I try to catch hold of you at one point 
you swiftly move on to another.’’? 

The writings of Ibn Taimiyah, like his speeches, are bur- 
dened with excessive details and digressions from the main topic 
but even these, being informative and brilliantly couched, are 
rewarding for painstaking students. 

Lastly, Ibn Taimiyah’s works also differ from other writings 
of his time on dialectical and juristic subjects. Deviating from 
the beaten tack of a graceless and severe style and legal word- 
age of writings on these subjects, [bn Taimiyah’s dress of 
thought is graced by literary allusions and quick wit, ease 
and lucidity of style and vigour and eloquence which possess 
an immediate appeal to the readers. When he writes of the 
precepts of the old masters and the seemliness of the course 
followed by them his vigour of thought imparts a life, a spirit 


1, Al-Kawakib ud-Durriyah, p. 155 
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to his writings that vies with the liveliness. and grace of a 
forceful oration. Ibn Taimiyah’s biographers and contemporary 
writers have also made .a mention of his. silvery tongue which 
was matched by his literary flourish. Speaking of the force and 
flow of Ibn Taimiyah’s. elocution, Hafiz Abu Hafs al-Bazzar 
says: ‘His oration had the force of the flood, the rising tide 
of the sea. When he spoke, it appeared that he was not here. 
but somewhere else : his eyes half closed and the face radiant with 

. a heavenly grace, his haranguing overawed his audience.””! 

Ibn Taimiyah’s efforts to revive the true faith cover a vast 
eld which can broadly be categorised into revival of faith in 
the Unity of God, eradication of. pantheistic ideas; criticism of 
philosophy, syllogistic logic and dialectics to assert the superiority 

of the Qur?4n and the Sunnah, extirpation of un-Islamic beliefs 

through refutation of Christianity and Shi‘aism and, lastly, 
rejuvenation of Islamic thought and its related sciences, :,. 


1. Al-Kawdkib ud-Durriyah, p. 155 
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Reformative Endeavours 


Thoughts ‘borrowed from un-Islamic sources, irreligious 
precepts and dogmas fostered by the Isma‘ilite Caliphate of 
Egypt and the pantheistic doctrines diffused by the illiterate and 
misguided. sif# mystics had given birth to numerous heretical 
beliefs.and customs: in those days. The Muslim masses had 
begun to look up to their religious teachers of yore, saints and 
martyrs as intercessors with God in almost the same way as 
Ezra and Jesus Christ had been elevated to the pedestal of 
Divinity by the Jews and the Christians. The tombs.of Muslim 
saints presented the same spectacle—the same rituals, devotional 
services and oblations—as were commonly performed in 
martyries and sanctorums of the other faiths: Muslims too 
invoked the aid of their saints rather than of God: repaired to 
their graves in large numbers to celebrate the anniversaries of 
their death, constructed palatial buildings on their tombs, 
performed ceremonies implying reliance on them and perambu- 
lated around their shrines like the House of God. Graphic 
descriptions of the perverted beliefs and practices popular in 
those days have been left by Ibn Taimiyah. Some of these are: 
reproduced here.to give an idea of the popularity and strength 
of conviction gained by the perversion of saint-worship. 


Divinity of Saints 


““Most of the people hold the saints in reverence no less 
peop 
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than God and follow the commands of the attendants at their 
tombs, as if they were the saints’ apostles. Supplications are 
oflered to the departed saints to get their difficulties solved 
while the ‘attendants are presumed to have the authority of 
declaring what is lawful or not under the Shariah. These people 
have, in fact, dismissed God from Divinty and Muhammad 
from prophethood. Not unoften people come to seek redress 
against the wrongs done to them by the kings or to have some 
of their private affairs set right by a saint. The attendant then 
goes inside the shrine and promptly returns to report that the: 
petitioner’s request has been transmitted to God through the 
saint, and the prophet as well as God have accordingly sent 
word to the king in his affair, Is this not idolatry and ascrib- 
ing partners to God? ‘Surely it is blasphemy-or rather naked. 
idolatry which would not be tolerated even by the Christians 
and polytheists, nor would they be duped by such tricks. The 
way these attendants. avail themselves of the offerings and 
presents brought to the shrines answers .the: description: thus 
given in the Qur’4an: 
“© ye who believe! Lo! many of the (lewish) ee 
and the (Christian) monks devour the wealth of mankind 
wantonly and debar (men) from the way of Allah.’”!. 


Tomb-Worship 


“Many of these ignoramuses could be seen offering prayers 
facing the tombs or beseeching the saints to take pity on them: 
and pardon their sins. Some have even their backs towards the. 
Ka‘aba while offering prayers facing these graves; and.when . 
they are asked to desist from it they declare that the Ka‘aba is. 
meant to serve as a gibla for the laity while the elect and pure 
in heart need pay divine honours to the saint alone. Of these . 
persons, some are even known for their piety and .devotion to: 
prayer and have thousands of disciples. There are others too; 
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who take to a life of exacting self-mortification and direct their 
disciples desiring penitence to complete a probation of forty 
days’ prayer and penance at the tomb of their spiritual mentors. 
They sit meditating over the graves like idolaters contemplating 
upon their deities. These persons claim to have an exalted state 
of feeling, inspiration and rapturous joy in these shrines which 
they never attain in thea mosques although— 
.. ‘This. lamp is found in the house which Allah hath 
allewed to be exalted and (where) His name shall be 
remembered.’” 


Irreverence to God 


‘‘The saint-worshippers do not feel any hesitation in com- 
mitting grievous sins but they tremble with fear if they happen 
to see the dome of their saint’s shrine while deviating from the 
path of virtue. There they bid each other to be careful of the 
departed soul resting in the mausoleum. The saint they fear, 
but not God who has. created. the heaven and the earth and 
causes the moon to expand and decrease. If someone points 
out the blasphemy of their beliefs they try to intimidate him 
with the wrath-of their saint in the same way as Ibrahim was 
threatened by the idolaters.? ' 

“His people argued with him. He said: Dispute ye 
with me concerning Allah when He hath guided me? I 
fear not at all that which ye:set up beside Him unless my 
Lord willeth aught. My Lord includeth all things in His 
knowledge. Will ye not then remember? 

“How should I fear that which ye set up beside Him, 
when ye fear not to set up beside Allah that for which He 
hath revealed. unto: you: no -warrant? Which of the two 
factions hath more right to safety ?. ee me that) if ye 
have knowledge. - 

- “Those - “who. believe and eae: not ‘their belief Ey 
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wroug-doing, theirs is safety ; and they are rightly guided.’t 
Derision of God aes Pao ee 


’ The description of sainit-worsbippers ‘sactilepious: Wehavions 
given by Ibn Taimiyah goes on to ‘say that “they poke fun'at 
the Unity of God and sneer at the prayers: offered to Him: 
They look with scorn upon Haj and thé Hajees and. believe that 
the visit to the shrines of the saints is‘more estimable than the 
performance of Haj. This is what the Shi‘ahs believe and 
many amongst the Sunnis also.” Some are even insolent enough 
to trifle with the mosques and the prayers offered therein, for. 
they believe that the invocation of blessings by their sheikhs 
carries-greater merit than the prayer offered to God. A sect 
amongst the Shi‘ahs claiming to be the follower of Ytnus Qaisi 
not only has faith in such blasphemous doctrines ‘bay even’ 
expresses it thus in the verses quoted here 

‘‘Aark, and let-us lay in ruins: 

The mosque to opena wine shop; - 

The pulpit, we must dismantle, 

To fashion it into.a lute and fiddle ; 

From the leaves of Qur?4n, we make a flute, 
And of the Qazi’s beard, the guitar’s string.’*? 


Shameful Impudence 


‘They are so brazenly hie that they: assert on oath 
what they know to be manifestly untrue but would dare not to 
swear by their saints what ‘they know to be correct. ‘Their 
dictum. runs, ‘We need no sustenance which is not from our 
shetkl’ ; when they slay a goat they say, ‘In the name of my Lord 
and Master’ ; some of them claim that their: sheikh is superior to 
prophets. of God ; while others hold their spiritual mentors’to be 
partakers of Divinity as the Christians think of Jesus Christ. 
There are still others who utter the name of their saints with 
the highest marks of respect; claim that their sheikhs have 


1. Q. VIE: 80-82 
2. dr-Raddo%alal Bakri, p. 251 
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en a 


attained union with God; compose verses attributing Divine 
powers to them; while these sheikhs pretend that Moses had 
conversed with them when. he fell in swoon or that their call 
makes the,heavens move ; and it is their fright which makes the 
worlds tremble and oceans restless.””! 


Divinity of the Saints and Prophets _ 


“There are.also those poor, misguided. and. unlettered folk 
who believe that the prophets are the ‘creators and restorers of 
all things, the operators of the heavens and earth and it is they 
who solve all the difficulties of a man... This is-obviously not 
the faith of Muslims but what Christians believe about Jesus 
Christ, -But even the Christians regard only Christ to be the 
Divine word, breathed from all eternity, for they do not hold 
such beliefs about other: prophets like Ibrahim and Moses 
although they grope in blind and naked ignorance.””? 

‘Same others. rest in confidence that the inhabitants of 
every city or town get sustenance on account of their local saint 
who protects them from all the evils and enemies. The saint 
enjoying their trust, is called the guardian spirit of the town as, 
for instance, Saiyida Nafisah® is known as the guardian spirit 0. 
Cairo and:Egypt. -Similarly there are other. tutelary spirits of 
different cities who are supposed to ward. off evil from them.’”* 

‘So credulous and. superstitious they are’, says -Ibn 
Taimiyah, “that when the. enemy advanced against Damascus, 
they gathered: round the tombs of their saints whom they 
expected to beat off the danger. . One of their poets says : 

».Q who fear the Mongol rancor, 
Come and be safe under: Abii ‘Amar. 


. Ar-RaddoSalal-Bakri; p. 251 - 

. bid.. p. 328 | ‘ e ; 

3. Saiyida. Nafisah (d. 208.A, -H.) was the great granddaughter of 
Hasan, son of ‘Ali, the fourth Caliph. Known for her piety and learning, 
her disciples included such luminaries as Imam Muhammad ibn Idris 
ash-Shafefi. Her grave is reported to.be in Cairo. | 

4. Ar-Reddofalal Akhnai, pp. 82-B2 ..,. 
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‘Another poet calls out; | 
Abii ‘Amar’s tomb is ithe fender 
you need, 
That can ieee off every trouble, 
indeed.” " 


Shrines and Martyries’ 


The natural -outcome of the growing popularity of saint- 
worship was that every shrine or tomb of a person reckoned to 
have died in the halo of-sanctity became an object of general 
admiration and reverence ; decreasing, as if in a balance, the 
importance of the mosques. Shrines of saints, quite a number 
of which were fake, sprang up in every part of the Muslim 
world which were lavishly provided with rich endowments by 
the rulers of the lands for their maintenance. Palatial mauso- 
leums with gold plated domes were constructed and a whole 
army of attendants, ushers: and menials soon gathered round 
them. Fairs and festivals-came to be organised at regular 
intervals which were attended by pilgrims from far off places. 
At times these pilgrimages to the shrine of saints were taken 
more seriously than even the Haj pilgrimage. ‘These shrines 
had thus become the objects of devout reverence and centres of 
religious observances during the seventh and eighth centuries 
after Hijrah, far exceeding in importance than the mosques and 
threatening to replace even: the House of God. The descrip- 
tions of this outrageous multitheistic cult in lslam. left by Ibn 
Taimiyah clearly show how deep-rooted and wide-spread the 
abuse had become in his days. One of the reasons for its 
gaining wide popularity amongst -the illiterate masses was the 
encouragement it received from the Fatimide, or, more appro- 
priately the Batinite empire of Egypt which held an undisputed 
sway over the lands extending from the far west to Egypt and 
Syria for 266 years.?, The Shitahs have always had a higher 


1. Ar-RaddoSalal Bakri, pp. 377-78 
2. For details see Saviours of Islamic Spirit, Vol. 1, pp. 256-61 
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regard for the tombs of their Jma@ms in comparison to the 
mosques, and for the shrines in Najaf, Karbala and. Meshhad a 
greater respect than even the two Houses of God in Mecca and 
‘Madina. Although the Isma‘tlite Caliphate had completed its 
ays before Ibn Taimiyah was-born, but‘ its intellectual and 
cultural influences still lingered on as did large habitations of 
Shitahs and Isma‘ilites in Egypt and Syria.’ Their corrupting 
influences had combined with the preverted teachings of the 
misguided siifi mystics to raise the shrines of the saints in 
popular esteem and turn them into centres of blasphemous 
‘practices. A few more passages by Ibn Taimiyah describing 
the then prevalent devotional observances at the tombs of the 
saints would bear repetition here. 


Pilgrimage to the Tombs 


“There are some persons who perform pilgrimage to these 
tombs. A few of them have even written treatises expounding 
the rituals to be performed by the pilgrims. A Shi‘ah doctor, 
Aba ‘Abdullah Muhammad ibn Noaman known by the name 
of Bil-Mufid, has written a book entitled Manasik Hajj-ul- 
Mashahid in which he attributes certain sayings to the members 
of the prophet’s household upholding saint-worship, although 
the spurious quotations given by him are manifestly absurd and 
meaningless.””? 

‘The pilgrimages to the shrines are often given preference 
while there are people who labour under the misconception that 
two or three pilgrimages to the shrines of certain venerable 
saints are equa) in merit to Haj pilgrimage. There are others 
who hold the tomb of their sheikhs to be another plain of Arafat ; 
they pay a visit to them during the days of Haj and remain 
thete exactly for the same period as one is required to camp in 
Arafat during the Haj. This practice is prevalent in the East 
aswell as in the West. Some of these misguided persons hold 
the pilgrimage to their saints’ shrines higher in estimation than 


1. Ar-Raddofalal-Bakri, p. 295 
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the Haj itself. ; Once the disciple of a saint offered to exchange 
the seven. Hajs performed by him for a single visit to his saint’s 
shrine paid by another man. The latter enquired about it 
from his Sheikh who told him that if he had agreed to the 
transaction he would have suffered a great loss. ‘One can often 
hear these. people making the assertion that perambulations 
seven times round the grave of a saint are equal in merit to one 
Raj.” Cae 


Scant Regard paid to the Mosques 


“Without bestowing any care on the mosques which give a 
dull and deserted look, shrines are adorned with beautiful 
carvings and decorated by splash of colour and artistic designs. 
The mosques meant for offering obligatory prayers five times a 
day are Jeft to the mercy of the poor who are often unable to 
provide even a carpet and a lamp for them.. But, compared to 
these mosques, looking like neglected inns, the shrines are deco 
rated with beautiful curtains, adorned with gold and. silver 
ornamentations and provided with marble floors. Gifts and 
oblations continue to be offered at these shrines: all round the 
year. Does all this not mean an open disrespect of God, His 
signs and His Apostle, and associating partners to Him? But 
why does this happen ? ‘This demonstrates the common faith of 
these people that the supplications made in a shrine or calling 
out one’s needs in the name of the saints are more efficacious 
than the prayers offered to God in the mosques: . The natural 
outcome of such a belief is that the shrines are given preference 
over thc mosques which were to be the houses meant for sending 
up:all supplications and invocations and entreaties and beseech- 
ments. If there are endowments for the upkeep of both a 
mosque and a shrine, the trust for the latter would invariably 
be lavishly provided with funds in comparison to that of the 
mosque. They follow in the footsteps of the pagans of Arabia 


' 
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who have been described thus by the Qur?n : 
“They assign unto Allah, of the crops and cattle which’ 
He created, a portion, and they say : “This is Allah’ sy in 
their make-believe— and this is for (His) partners in 
regard to us.’ Thus that which - (they assign) unto His 
partners in them reacheth not Allah and that which. (they 
assign) unto Allah goeth to their (so called) partners, Evil 
is their ordinance.’’! 
Despite the existence of powerful Muslim “kingdoms and 
celebrated centres of Islamic learning and the presence of a 
large number of theologians, -legists and other doctors of 
religion, the Muslim world had yielded, during the seventh and 
eighth centuries of the Islamic era, to a blind allegiance to the 
saints and walts, omens and auguries, sacred shrines and richly 
ornamented tombs. Not to speak of the populace, even the 
learned and the erudite scholars seem to have been unresolved 
about the common beliefs and practices. The writings of Ibn 
Taimiyah’s contemporaries show that they had failed to distin- 
guish clearly the essential elements of Islam—the unity of God 
_and the “pure faith” as laid down by the Qur?4n and the precepts 
and practices of the Prophet, from the current accretions and 
contaminations. Some of his contemporary doctors of religion 
had even joined their faith to these popular but lamentable 
departures from. the first principles of Islam. This is amply 
borne out by two copious volumes written by Ibn Taimiyah to 
confute Sheikh ‘Ali Ibn Y‘aqtb al-Bakri and Qazi Taqiud- -din 
al-Akhnai?’. 


Reformative Endeavours 


The banner of reform raised by Ibn Taimiyah, undeterred 
by the bitter opposition of the misguided masses, posed a threat 
to the very foundations of unwarranted luxury, idolatry and 
superstitions of the age. The masses repaired to the tombs of 


1, Ar-Reddo‘alal-Bakri, p..250 (Q vi: 136) 
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the saints, offered presents and oblations and indulged in prac- 
tices contrary to the worship of the one and only God. They 
believed that their prayers would be really answered if made in 
the name of a saint. Ibn Taimiyah demonstrated by his writings 
that no prayer or invocation to anyone besides God was allowed 
by Islam ; for, that amounts to ascribing partners to God, 

and was an un-Islamic practice borrowed by the illiterate laity 
from their non-Muslim neighbours. “The teachings of . the 
Prophet of ‘Islam leave no doubt,” wrote Ibn Taimiyah in 
at-Raddo“alal Bakrt, “that he never permitted his followers to 
supplicate to any departed soul, whether a prophet or a saint 
either by way of appeal or intercession. Similarly it is not 
lawful to prostrate before any being, living or dead, or to pay 
homage to anybody in a way prescribed for divine service. We 
all know that the Prophet has prohibited all these acts which 
are, in fact, different forms of shirk or ascribing plurality to. 
God, and hence strictly prohibited by God and His Apostle. ‘If 
the theologians of bygone days did not declare such ignoramuses 
as outright apostates it was because people were wunlettered and 
ignorant of the teachings of the Prophet. They considered it 
prudent to wait till the precepts of the Prophet and ordinances 
of the true faith were made known to all.” 

" At another place in the same book he writes that “imploring 
the dead, whether to prefer a petition or to make an appeal for 
redress is something foreign to the ShariSah of Islam. This is. 
also a kind of idolatry. Sometimes the devil appears before the, 
supplicant in the guise of a saint or in some other form as it. 
sometimes happens with the idolaters. Ibn ‘Abbas has truly. 
said that the idolatry began with the worship of tombs.’’? 

‘All the earlier precursors of Islam are agreed,” says Ibn 
Taimiyah, “that making a request to some one dead or absent, 
whether a prophet or not is prohibited. God and His apostle 
have not allowed such invocations ; neither the companions ang 


1, Ar-Raddo‘alal Bakri, p. 377 
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their successors nor: the. earHer. jurists have approved of them. 
The ‘religious canon which has been preserved in its. prestine 
purity and handed down: to us intact bears..a-testimony to the 
fact that-mo matter how. distressing _or. how. unfavourable the 
circumstances were during: the initial period of Islam, nobody 
ever appealed to any. prophet or saint for help nor sought their 
protection.a& the misguided people are prone to do now-a-days. 
There-is not'a single instance of any companion calling out. the 
Prophet:after his.demise or any other apostle of God or visiting 
‘his tomb for seeking his help... The companions of the Prophet 
were often engaged by the enemy. in bloody conflicts, sometimes 
they were dispersed and dismayed by the furious onslaught of 
the invading foe or were plunged in difficulties ‘But none of 
them ‘ever.called:out.to a prophet-or saint or any other created 
being nof-one of them ever went to.the Prophet’s tomb to offer 
prayers. Imam Malik and-certain other doctors of faith even 
abhor praying for oneself near the tomb of the Prophet. They 
have clearly stated that this is an innovation of later ages with- 
out any precedent of the Prophet’s companions.” 

In at-Tawassul wal-wasilah, the renowned monograph on the 
subject of intercession, Ibn Taimiyah says, “Beseeching the 
angels for: help or. calling upon a prophet in his absence or 
after his death or asking their statues or idols to intercede on 
one’s behalf.is.a newly grown cult which God neither autho- 
rised nor commended to. a prophet nor yet.sent a scripture to 
uphold: it.?”4 


Prayer for God Alone 


: _ Expounding the reason for prohibition. of prayers and. sup- 
plications addressed to a being ,other than God, he says: 
“Although God has told us that. the angels seek forgiveness for 
the dwellers on earth, He has forbidden us to pray unto them. 
Similarly, the prophets and.saints remain alive in their graves 


Oe 
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and, as certain other Traditions tell us, they invoke’ Divine 
blessings upon us, but it is not lawful: for. us ‘to supplicate to 
them. For it points the way to associating partners with God, 

the past generations reputed for’ true’ faith and piety never 
prayed to anyone besides God. On the contrary, asking any" 
thing from a living being does not smack. of shirk,. The suppli- 
cation made by an angel, prophet or saint,for the living beings 
is an act imprinted upon his soul and does not stand in the need 
of our requesting him to do so. There is no-harm in requesting 
a living soul for something but after: this death it is’ aul nol: 
capable of peceding to any request. ae i 


Kinds of Saint-worship_ . 


At another place Ibn Taimiyah d defines: the kinds’ ‘of jhirk: 
involved in imploring the departed prophets: and ‘saints. He 
says: “One of its forms is that some one makes a request’ to the 
dead soul to fulfil his needs or bestow health on himself, his 
household: members or: his cattle or: ‘desires. vengeance. for his 
foe, or else asks. for something which cannot be granted | by 
anyone except God. “All these amount to ascribing partners. to 
God and the person imploring the. dead: ‘in. this manner should. 
be required. to. sels Penitepee and Af. he. fails to ‘do so, he. 
should be slain.” Pa ei ea 

“Now, if this man takes the plea,” continties Ibn Taimiyah, ‘ 
“‘that he calls for the help of the saint: or prophet . because they 
are nearer to.God and that they can intercede for, him with 
God as the elite and grandees do. with the kings, then his action 
resembles that of polytheists and: Christians. They also. look up 
to their priests and clergymen ‘merely as intercessors with God.- 
But God has already informed us of the plea taken’ by the 
polytheists who say, ‘“We only s serve. them. that: they may bring 
us near God.” 

“And this is what God says about oe i ‘ 

‘Or chose they intercessors other than Allah © Say: 

What ! Even though they have power over nothing and have 


1. Qadah, p. 182, 
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- no intelligence ? 

‘Say: Unto Allah alsuerh all intercession. His is 

-the Sovereignty of the heavens and the earth, And after- 

- ward unto Him ye will be brought back. 
‘Ye have not, beside Him, a protecting friend or 
mediator, will ye not then remember ?° 
‘Who is he that intercedeth with Him save > by His 
leave ? ‘ 

“Sometimes the deceased saint is not asked to grant any 
favour but he is. requested to. pray on one’s behalf as people 
sometimes do for others, or, as the Prophet of Islam: invoked 
Divine blessings for his companions during his life-time. But 
one ought ta know that the Shart*ah allows only those who are 
alive to be requested for pronouncing benediction on their 
fellow beings. Thus, asking those who are no more alive to 
pray for us would be exceeding the limit set by the religion. 
No companion of the Prophet nor his successor ever did so, nor 

"has any iniam allowed it. There is also no Tradition to support 
it.’ On the contrary, we find that when a severe famine raged 
during Caliph SUmar’s rule, he requested ‘Abbas to pray for 
them and himself prayed thus: O’ God, whenever there was a 
‘famine earlier, we requested Thy Apostle to intercede for us 
and Thou wast pleased to send down rain on us. Now we seek 
Thy favour through the uncle of the Prophet and request Thee 
for a downpour.’ Caliph ‘Umar did not go to the Prophet's 
tomb at this hour of distress, nor any other companion did so on 
a similar occasion. Requesting the dead to pray is an innova- 
tion which is not supported by the Qur?an or by the Sunnah. . 

‘ “Thirdly, one may beseech God in this manner : ‘I request 

» Thee, O our Lord, in the name of such and stich prophet or 
saint, whom Thou lovest to extend me a helping hand.’. .-Invo- 
cations made in this wise are common these days but. no 
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companion of the Prophet or his successor is reported to. have 
addressed his prayers even in this manner... Some doctors of 
faith permit imploring God in this way only with the name of 
the Prophet while there are others who: hold that such petitions 
could be so. preferred only: in the. Ulesime of the: Beda but. 
not after his death.) . © A Ey rae 


Solicitations from the Living ne 


Tbn Taimiyah inter dicted not only ne practice of supplica- 
ting to the departed prophets, saints or other pious souls but also 
objected to the requests made.to aman for something beyond 
his powers or pertaining to. the matters falling within the pro- 
vince of Divinity: Elucidating his view-point:in Zidvat-ul-Quboor, 
he says: “To implore a. saint, a prophet. or.a king whether 
dead or alive, is-unlawful if the. object desired is such,as the 
health of cattles, deliverance from debt without. any éffort to 
repay it, peace and happiness for one’s family members, attain- 
ment of Heaven, rescue from Hell, acquisition of knowledge, 
learning of the Quran, and the like; for, these can be granted 
by God alone. If anybody entreats ‘a created being in these 
matters, he would .be deemed to be a polytheist like pagans 
who worshipped the angels and the prophets and the idols.or 
like the Christians who asked for divine grace from Jesus and 
‘Mary.’” Lo 


Intercession ‘ 


It. is often cpinwatied that épsiidon to the invocation or 
calling up ofthe help of a prophet, saint or wali amounts to the 
denial -of mediation of the prophets between man and God 
although they were an essential Jink between. the Creator and 
the human beings. Ibn Taimiyah explained that mediation is 
spoken of in two distinct senses, one of which constitutes. the 
fundamental principle of religion while the other is heretical 


1. Ziaratul Quboor, Majmufa Rasa il, pp. 106-112 
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innovation undermining the bases of faith. Ibn Taimiyah 
‘wrote al-Wastah Bain ul-Khalq wal-Haq for a fulller exposition of 
the point. In it he says that “if. mediation of an apostle of God 
means that he is an essential link between man. and .God to 
explain the guidance vouchasafed to him by the Lord to his 
fellow: beings, then it is entirely correct as there is no other way 
‘of knowing the ordinances.and injunctions of God Almighty. 
We have no.other means to know oft the treasures of everlasting 
joy promised to the pious and:‘righteous and of the Hell fire 
kept: ready for the infidel and the agnostic: The knowledge 
about the nature and attributes of God is verily beyond the 
reach of human intellect and, therefore, it can be. gained only 
through the prophets sent by God. - This is a fundamental truth 
accepted by all: the Muslims, the Jews and the Christians ; the 
followers of all the revealed religions are agreed. on the need of 
a link. between’ man and the Lord, a Ged-moved soul entrusted 
with the delivery of God’s own message to His creation. The 
Diyine writ proclaims in no uncertain ‘words: .. 
; “Allah chooseth from the see messengers and {also) 
from mankind.”?! ; 
“Any body who denies the mission of these chosen apostles 
of God is an unbeliever in thé‘eyes of every revealed religion.’’? 
‘But, if mediation means: tkat ‘an intercessor is needed for 
the grant. of sustenance and; livelihod, patronage and the distri- 
bution of Divine bounty whom every one has to implore for 
obtaining these, then it amounts to associating partners to God. 
‘In fact God has. condemned polytheists simply -because. they 
hoped to obtain some benefit or avoid: a pared through 
fiers saints and holy personages.’” : os 
.. However, the masses and even some of the. persons belong- 
ing to the ranks of the ulama had raised not only the Prophet of 
* Islam but the saints and walts as well to the level of living 
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intercessors for them at the throne of God, to whom they add- 
ressed their supplications for blessings and patronage. In regard 
to these misguided folk, Ibn Taimiyah says : ‘““The-Jmams and the 
doctors of faith are also ‘connecting links like apostles, but. 
between the Prophet of Islam and. his followers :. they are 
preachers and path-finders of religion worthy to be emulated by 
the believers ; their concordant. opinions should be accepted by 
all, for they can never agree on what is misleading. If they 
disagree on any issue, one shall have to tum back to God and 
the Prophet as none of these doctors can be considered impece- 
able in his own right like the Prophet of Islam.” _ 
“But, undoubtedly, one is an apostate and unbeliever, if 
one regards the saints and the divines, the walis and the men of 
religion as divine functionaries or mediators: between man. and 
God like the stewards and attendants of a King, whom one has. 
to approach to get into the good grace of a sovereign. Such a 
man should be asked to repent and if he refuses, he should be 
put to the sword, for, a Polytheust is he who ascribes partners 
‘unto. God.” ede 


Origin of Saint Worship oy, 


Ibn Taimiyah traced the origin of saint-cum-tomb-worship 
to show that it were the Batanites and Rafizls who started the 


-.. practice and coined spurious Traditions favouring their interest- 


ed views since they wanted to:awaken popular enthusiasm in 
their own Jmams and their shrines. ‘First of all,’ says [bn Tai- 
«miyah,. “they, forged Traditions, which affirm the advantages 
and benefits of undertaking pilgrimages to the shrines of the 
' saints. Rafizis and other heretical sects wanted | to see the 
mosques. forsaken in order to raise ‘these shrines in popular. 
‘esteem where a new religion could be fabricated. | In the Book 
of God and the Tradition of the Prophets one finds méntion of 
mosques only and not of the shrines of holy men. This is what 
God ordains: é 

“Say My Lord enjoineth justice. And set your faces 
1 dl-Wastah, pp. 47-48 
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_ Up ight (toward Him) at every place ‘of worship and call 
upon Him making religion pure, for Hin (only).”? 
“And the places of worship are only’ for Allah, sO pray 
“ not unto anyone along with’ Allah.’ re ee 
“He only shall tend Allah's sanctuaries who believeth 
in Allah and the last day and observeth: Proper worship." 
‘Be at your devotions:in the mosques." 
‘‘And who doth greater: wrong: than he.who forbiddeth 
_ the approach to. sanctuaries vof Allah lest His mane should 
be mentioned therein, and: striveth for their ruin.” 
“Likewise, an. authentic Tradition of the Prophet goes 
on to say: ‘There were people ‘before you (the Jews and the 
Christians) who vised to make churches. and: synagogues | over the 
tombs. ee careful. not to go. the, same: : forbid you to’ do 


so.76 


He also tnsintained “that wit of ane shrines of saints are 
spurious tombs’ which. were: ‘Constructed © by the : inipostors. to 
deceive the people. Since very many people are duped by them, 
the shrines have not been assigned any place in the religion nor 
has God undertaken to safeguard them. ,Nor has He charged. , 
us with the responsibility of searching out the genuine tombs of 
the saints, for no religious observance i is to be performed: ¢ over 


we 


them.” 

1 9. vn; 29 
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Ar-Raddéalal Akindi, p- 48 
‘Ar-Raddotdlal Bakti, p- 313 (What Ibn Tairniyah wrote “about the’ then 
shrines is borne out by the fact that there is hardly any reliable evidence 
to show the genuineness of numerous other shrines as, for instance, the 
one in Caird where the head of Imm Husain is supposed to have been 
buried, the tombs of Hazrat Zainab, or the grave of Caliph Ali in 
Najaf ; certain tombs claimed to be the graves of the Prophet’s wives or 
the shrine of Syed Ali Hajwairi, known as the tomb of Data Ganj 
Baksh, in Lahore, are also spurious. , 
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Superstitious Beliefs 


The cult of saint-wor ship had given rise to another abuse 
and this was the tendency to lean towards superstition and even 
idolatry. This misdirected reverence of the mysterious had 
reconciled the conscience of the believers to the so-called ability 
of saints.to cure chronic: diseases and to answer their prayers. 
False stories spread by the devotees of the saints asserting that 
their own needs had been fulfilled by their saints had. fostered 
such a belief. But unfaltering faith and insight into the teach- 
ings of Islam guided Ibn Taimiyah to reject all such spurious 
claims. He could.not give up the profound truth learnt from 
the Scripture and Traditions for the figments of saint-worshippers’ 
imagination. He. had no difficulty, in reaching the conclusion 
that the popular belief in this regard was no more than the over- 
credulous and blind faith of the masses. There were certain 
shrines in,.Cairo where horses. suffering. from indigestion were 
supposed to be restored to health... Ibn ‘Taimiyah proved that 
these so-called saints were. really Obe“idite or Fatimite heretics. 
The punishment, which these heretics received in: their graves 
was, according to the Traditions, visible to all except men and: 
jinn. These horses also saw this .punishmeft which was so 
severe and gruesome that it frightened the poor beasts to excrete 
and this was taken by the simple-minded folk as a sign of their 
restoration of‘health.! The votaries of the saints often claimed 
that the souls of the holy personages on whom they called upon 
sometimes appeared in person before them. Ibn .Taimiyah 
rejected these claims as impious beliefs for he maintained that 
similar claims were made by the worshippers of the idols and 
stars also. These, too, he held to be devils and evil spirits 
appearing to mislead the misguided and unbelieving people.” 
He showed by his irresistible. reasoning. that such experiences 
were common to the ignorant people subscribing to the. heathen 
cults but no sooner did: they embrace Islam, as, for example, the 
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‘Tartars, than the light of reasoning dawned on them and they 
ceased to have these demoniacal experiences. 


Profound Impact of Ibn Taimiyah | 


There, was no dearth of. reputed “ulama and men of letters 
nor were the preachers and sermonisers shy of fighting un- 
Islamic: ideas and vestiges of the pagan past during the seventh 
and eighth. century after Hijrah. If the annalists have not left. 
any record of their efforts to combat the innovations tending to 
deface the true faith in the Unity of God, it is because they all 
remained hugging their creed but’a little bewildered about how 
to act in pursuance of that faith ina way more effective, more 
far-reaching. The. widespread contamination of shirk, pan- 
theistic ideas. and creeds which had captured the heart of the 
populace required an erudite scholar who could clearly distin- 
guish between the essential elements of Islam and its un-Islamic 
admixtures; one who was deterniined to propagate nothing 
but the ‘pure faith’ and was also courageous enough to stand for 
what he believed to be right, regardless of the suffering it might 
bring upon him. Tawhid or the Unity of Godhead, by its very 
nature, does not admit of any compromise, any concession to 
the opposing views and interests, and that is the reason why the 
apostles of God had always to be sternly firm, inflextble and 
unyielding in their fight against the lewdness of godlessnes and 
infidelity. Ibn Taimiyah deputised the prophets in combating 
the superstitions of his age and the unwarranted concessions to 
the idolatry of his times ; he subjected these doctrines to such 
a hostile criticism that it caused a flutter in the rank of dissent- 
ers and blasphemers. The fundamental basis of Islam—faith 
in the Unity of God, His Absolute Power, His essential attri- 
bute of Eternity, His Omniscence—the purpose for which revela- 
tions were vouchsafed to the prophets, was once again forcefully 
presented by him before the world. The achievement of lbn 
Taimiyah in this field alone is quite sufficient to mark him as 
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one of the most outstanding: reformers and renovators of the 
faith. His writings on the subject so profoundly altered the 
- course of religious thought in the later centuries: that a number 
of reformers after him raised their voice to restore the true 
faith—faith i in God. alone+-whenever the: vestiges of paganism 
and ignorance threatened to contaminate the teachings of Islam. . 


VI» 
Criticism ‘of Philosophy and Dialectics 


The second achievement of Ibn Taimiyah; both of a reform- 
ative as-‘well as literary character, was to demonstrate the 
superiority of the Quran and the Sunnah and their method of 
reasoning over Philosophy and Dialectics as well as logical 
syllogism employed'by the two. In order to make an assessment 
of Ibn Taimiyah’s reformative endeavour in this field, it appears 
necessary to take a cursory glance of the development of philo- 
sophy i in Islam. | 


The Historical Biskeivend | 


Translation of the Greek scientific and philosophical works 
into Arabic had begun to be made shortly after the establishment 
of the Abbasid Caliphate, during the reign of Caliph Manstir 
(136-158 A.H.). Numerous philosophical terms used by the 
Mutazilites of this period in their writings show that they were 
fully conversant with the works of Greek Philosophers. But the 
organised, work of these translations began on a large scale 
under the royal patronage of Al-Mamin (198-218 A.H.) who 
was himself an. enthusiastic admirer of Greek Philosophy. 
Satyid Andliisi writes: in Tabgat ul-Umam that Al-Mamiin 
“called for the works of Greek philosophers from the kings of 
Greece who sent him the books written by Plato, Aristotle, 
Hippocrates, Galen, Euclid, Ptolemy and others. Al-Mamitn 
got them. translated into Arabic and encouraged scholars to 
study them. During his reign these works became quite popular 
which helped to produce many an ardent admirer of philosophy 
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among the young and intelligent scholars of his trme. These 
scholars were also handsomely rewarded by the royal court 
which vied with the Senate of the Roman Emperors.””? 

The work of translations started by Al-Mamin continued 
until, by the end of the fourth céntury, a greater part of the 
philosophical and scientific literature of the Greeks was made 
available in Arabic.’ . 

The vast extent of translations into, Arabic listed the titles of 
quite a large number of Greek author¢ but owing to a predilec- 
tion of the translators .who were mostly Nestorian, Yaqibi 
Christians or Sabians-of Harran, or because Aristotelianism had 
prevailed among the last philosophers of antiquity, the works of 
Aristotle were studied by the Arabs with a special zeal. The 
traditions of Greek philosophy among the Arabs thus came to 
be associated with Aristotle who became a mark and symbol of 
philosophy and was invested with an aura of infallibility. It 
was indeed.a misfortune of the Islamic East that its choice fell 
for a philosopher who, of all the Greek masters, was an ardent 
supporter of the objective existence of the material world, its 
primacy and eternity, and who rejected the categories of thought 
recognising the element of spirit, religious eschatology and the 
will of God. 


Disciples of Greek Philosophers 


The Muslim students of philosophy did not, in the initial. 
stages, ‘blindly subscribe.to the Aristotelian logic and philosophy 
nor did they spare it a searching scrutiny and criticism. A 
number of them wrote treatises severely criticising the weaker 
aspects of Aristotelian philosophy and metaphysics. Foremost 
among these, specially Nazzam and Abt ‘Ali al-Jubba71, were 
Mutazilite scholars. Hasan ibn Miisa Naubakhti wrote Kitab 
ul- Ara? Wad-Dayyanat in the third century of the Hijrak to disprove 
certain premises of Aristotelian. logic, while Aba Bakr Baqillant 
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composed Waga?ig in the fourth century to refute Aristotle and 
demonitrate the superiority gf Arab philosophy over the Greek 
thought. In’ the fifth century ‘Abdul Karim Shahrsht&ni! 
wrote a monograph to contradict Proclus and Aristotle in which 
he brought out the contradictory features of their philosophical 
thought in accordance with'the rules of logic. Then, by the 
end of that centuty Al-Ghazali rose to become the greatest adver 
sary of the Greek philosophy. ‘His Tahafut al-Falasofah caused 
such a severe damage té philosophy that it could not regain its 
lost vigour for a hundred years:? Abul Barakat Baghdadi took 
up this tradition further ahead through his renowned work 
entitled Al-Mi‘tebar in which he disproved a greater part of the 
Aristotelian thought. Imam R4azi, too, in the same century, 
proved his worth as an indomitable advocate of the Ashfarites 
and dialecticians by holding up philosophy to a severe reproba- 
tion. , : 

But the coterie of philosophers in Islam regarded as the 
representative and standa. d-bearer of the Greek school of thought 
had been so powerfully cnamoured by Aristotle that it held him 
as a prince of philosuphers and an infallible teacher beyond 
every reproach. It seems that the respect for Aristotle conti- 
nued to rise higher in this circle with the passage of time, since, 
every philosopher deemed it his duty to pay homage to this 
Greek master dutifully and in a more reverential language than 
his predecessor. ‘‘Both-these philosophers are-the founders and 
perfectors of philosophy and its principles and premises,’ wrote 
Abii Nasr al-Farabi (d. 339 A.H.) about Aristotle and Plato, 
“for every a priori principle and hypothesis of philosophy can be 
traced to them.’ Abt Ali Sina‘ (d. 428 A.H.) was. a still 
more ardent admirer of Aristotle who wrote in Mantiq us-Shifa?: 
“No addition could be made to the researches of Aristotle in 
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philosophy despite the passage of such a long time after him.’’! 

Ibn Rushd? (d, 595 A.H.) was the greatest philosopher born 
in Islam after Abt Sina but he shows for Aristotle the: most un- 
conditional reverence, going in this respect much further than 
his predecessors. His adoration. for Aristotle seems to have 
reached the stage—to use the language of mysticism—of a total 
absorption into his mentor. A modern, biographer of Ibn Rushd 
writing about his veneration of Aristotle says : ‘His reverence 
for Aristotle. knows no bounds: he considers him as the man 
whom God permitted to reach the highest summit of perfection 
in. wisdom and intellect.. He ascribes even the qualities and 
attributes of God to him. Ofa fact, had-he been a polytheist, he 
would have raised Aristotle to the position of the Lord of all 
lesser gods.’ 

Then,;in the seventh century. ones Hijrah Nastr ud-din Tiist 
(d. 672 A.H.) made his debut asa: torch-bearer of philosophy. 
He is known in the circle of philosophers as Muhaqigq Tiisf. (the 
Researcher from Ttis):. He was also a Counsellor and Minister. 
of Halakti at a time when the barbaric inroads by the Tartar 
hordes into the lands of Islam and the sack of Baghdad had 
sapped all the intellectual energy of the Muslim world. Tist, 
along with his two disciples Quth ud-din Shirazi and Qutb- 
ud-din Razi, founded in Iran the school of thought. which allo- 
cated central place to logic and philosophy in all the branches 
of secular and religious sciences. .Tiist and his followers 
regarded Aristotle as the Agent Intellect whose findings were 
the touchstone of reality. Their defence of Aristotle against the 
criticisms of Imam R4zi served to give a new lease of life to the 
Aristotelian thought in the Fast. 


Scientific Evaluation of Logic and Philosophy 


Ibn Taimiyah was born ten years before Tiisi breathed his 
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last. When Ibn Taimiyah came of age, Aristotelianism domi- 
nated the intellectual and literary scene owing to the influence 
. exerted by Tiisi and his followers. ‘Thus, it was the time when 
a thorough grasp of Aristotelian logic and philosophy was 
deemed to be the summit of one’s intellectual attainment, when 
nobody could dare to raise a dissenting voice against the teach- 
ings of the Greek master.. The Traditionists and legists, with- 
out any locus. standi in that field, could hardly do anything to 
stem the rising tide of philosophy. They could, at the most, 
pronounce the juristic opinion prohibiting the study of philosophy 
but that too would have been ineffective in-an atmosphere 
surcharged with the highest regard for the philosophical con- 
cepts. Among the scholars predisposed to philosophy some had 
turned sceptic’; others inclined to neo-Platonic concepts were 
preaching nihilism ; while the rest suffered from an inferiority © 
complex, How, in this atmosphere, Ibn Taimiyah was able to 
overcome this wave of Greek influence and how he argued 
powerfully against philosophy can best be seen from his own 
writings. 


Physics and Mathematics 


Of the writings attributed to Plato and Aristotle, Ibn 
Taimiyah too made a distinction, like Al-Ghazali, between the 
investigations falling inthe sphere of physics and mathematics, 
on the one hand, and those containing metaphysical views, on 
the other. He acknowledged the intellectual brilliance of the 
Greek philosophers and accepted the correctness of a portion 
of their findings pertaining to the former category. ‘“‘A greater 
part of the discussions of these philosophers’’, wrote Ibn Taimiyah, 
“relating to physics is quite clear, detailed and convincing. 
They possessed intellect and aptitude to understand these subjects 
and, instead of being predisposed to any particular view, they 
seem to be searching for what is right and correct.’ Express- 
ing similar views about the Greek mathematics he wrote in 
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Ar-RaddoSalal Mantaqiyin : ‘The mathematical formulas dealing 
with numerals are quite convincing and are unanimously accept- 
ed by all scholars. Every man has to have some knowledge of 
these for one needs them for conducting his daily business as. 
also for further studies. Who can dispute that one is not half of 
two? Ofa fact, their equations are acceptable, for they have 
no inexactness to which any objection could be raised.” 


Metaphysics 


It was, however, the metaphysics of Greek philosophy which 
was opposed by Ibn Taimiyah. Drawing attention towards various 
unreasonable and even stupid surmises of the Greek metaphysical 
concepts, which were branded by him as blind and naked ignor- 
ance, he observed that the Greek philosophers could have set forth 
their speculative thought without blundering into its metaphysi- 
cal domain of absurdity and saved themselves from becoming a 
laughing stock. ‘The philosophers bringing their mind to bear 
upon physics”, wrote Ibn Taimiyah, “show their mettle, but in 
metaphysics they appear to be unenlightened folk without any 
knowledge of what constitutes the truth. Very little of meta- 
physics has been handed down from Aristotle, but even that 
contains numerous faulty concepts.” In another article on the 
subject he says of the philosophers: ‘‘Sq far as the knowledge 
of God is concerned, these unlucky people appear to be deprived 
of the truth. They have no knowledge of the angels, divine 
scriptures, and prophets of God, for they had heard nothing 
about these either in favour or against them. Only some of the 
later philosophers cans with the revealed religions have 
spoken about these matters.’ 

Ibn Taimiyah argued that since the Greek philosophers 
have themselves acknowledged their inability to attain certitude 
of knowledge in matters falling in the domain of metaphysics, 
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their theories in regard to it can only be mere suppositions and 
surmises.’’ He says: ‘Some of the greatest philosophers have 
clearly stated’ that there is no way known to them to reach the 
certitude of knowledge in matters pertaining to metaphysics. The 
utmost claim that they make is that whatever they say is nearer 
to reason. This, obviously, means that the philosophers have 
nothing but conjectures and presumptions to solve the meta- 
physical riddles ; but, as the Qur?dn declares, specious reason- 
ing can never take the place of divine revelation.”! 


Prophetic Teachings and Greek Metaphysics 


‘Ibn Taimiyah was surprised or rather pained to see certain 
philosophers’ equating the prophetic teachings with the meta- 
physical speculation of the Greek philosophers. “When an 
educated ‘person makes. a close study of the Aristotelian meta- 
physics”; writes Ibn Taimiyah, “he reaches the conclusion that 
there’ was none more ignorant of the gnosis of God than these 
philosophers.’” "But he is. even more amazed to see certain 
persons trying ‘to compare the Greek metaphysics with the 
teachings and the knowledge obtained through the prophets of 
God. “Suth comparisons were”, according to Ibn Taimiyah, 
‘no better than an’effort to establish analogy between a black- 
smith and an angel or between a petty landlord and an 
Emperor. In fact there! can. be some resemblance between 
petty landlords and Emperors for the former too administer a 
small estate but the philosophers are completely unfamiliar with 
the message of the prophets.’ Even the pagans and the Jews and 
Christians know more about God, His nature and attributes than 
thesé philosophers do. Ido not mean to charge these philoso- 
phers of Being ignorant of the knowledge revealed to the apostles 
of God, for that is vouclisafed to the prophets alone. . They are 
even ignorant of the. knowledge diffused by the prophets in 
regard to the nature and‘attributes of God, prophethood and 
Hereafter which can, to an extent, be comprehended through 
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reason. Even these are a sealed book for the philosophers, 
much less the things which are. unseen and beyond the ken of. 
human perception and are known to the prophets througli reve- 
lation. There.can in fact be no. comparison between. the: philo- 
sophical metaphysics and. the teachings of the prophets, of 
God.’”! 


Ignorance of Philosophers 


Explaining the reason why the philosophers plead ignorance 
of the facts of mute reatity, Ibn Taimiyah writes: ‘The philo- 
sophers are absolutely” unfamilia# With the ‘wnseen’ rédalities’ 
taught by the prophets as also with those comprehensive natural 
Jaws which envelop al] beings and creations and whose know- 
ledge could have helped them to correctly categorise all the 
existing things. Only he can be capable of attempting it who. 
can encompass the whole varied existence but. the philosophers 
have but little knowledge of mathematics and.the laws related 
to it. This in fact shows their comprehension of just..a small 
part of the general causes and principles of . natural phenomena. 
But the existence of beings. and causes not known to man far 
exceed that of which he has any knowledge.. Thus all those 
persons whose knowledge is limited like that of the philosophers, 
are taken by surprise when they are. told that numerous other 
objects such as prophets, angels, empyrean, heaven and hell also 
exist. They are surprised because they believe that nothing 
exists beyond what they know. This is-also the reason why they 
try to interpret the facts of unseen realities.told by the prophets 
in the light of limited knowledge of things they possess. Their 
arguments are reaily baseless for they have no, positive.evidence 
of the non-existence of thing’s, not known by them. . Of:a fact, 
to lack the knowledge of.a thing’s existence is. quite different 
from the non-existence of anything. It.is not necessary that what~ 
ever we do not know does not have-any existence. Their denial 
of the unseen realities is like the denial of the jinn by a physician 
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on the ground that the medical science dees not afford any 
evidence of their existence, although medical science does not 
prove their non-existence too, Similar is the case with others 
possessing knowledge in a particular br anch of science. What- 
ever they find out outside the compass of their own, know- 
ledge, they deny simply out of their ignorance of it. The Tae 
is that man has not been as much misled in owning and accept- 
_ing the things as in denying that of which he has no knowledge. 
This is a commun: weakness and natural propensity of human 
beings which has thus been spoken of by God : 
“Nay, but they denied that, the knowledge whereof 
they could not compass, and whereof the interpretation (in 
events) hath not yét come unto them.”! 


Heritage of the Pagan Greece 


Ancient: Greece bequeathed to the world the valuable 
treasures of. physits and mathematical sciences, and had illumi- 
nated the world with its. intellectual brilliance. for thousands 
of years but it was also.a land of idol. and star worshippers 
given to numerous superstitious and irrational religious beliefs. 
Modern. researches into the historical--past of the Greeks have 
shown that -innumerable temples with a myriad of gods and 
goddesses littered the land. The Greek philosophy which. was 
transmitted to the Islamic world through its Arabic translations, 
and thence to Europe, was permeated with its mythology and 
idolatrous beliefs. ‘Transformed into philosophical terminology, 
the Greek mythology had been presented by its philosophers 
through a skilful use of syllogistic logic and a chain of reasoning, 
and. was accepted by the Arab philosophers without any reserva- 
tion as. the patrimony. of Greek speculative thought. Most of 
these philosophers had been led astray because of the inadequate 
knowledge of Greek history and religious beliefs. But the 
penefrating intellect [bn Taimiyah possessed discerned the ido- 
latrous bases of Greek philosophy hundreds of years before it 
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was brought to light by modern eae caie ‘He writes :.; “The 

ancient Greeks were a heathen people keenly interested in 

sorcery. They worshipped idols along ,with the. stars and that ° 
is why they turned to astronomy. It was because.of their belief 

in the occult influence of the stars-upon human. beings that. they 

had built numerous temples. for star worship.” At another 

place he says: “Many of their ancient and later priests 

promoted idolatrous practices.. They called. the stars as lesser 

gods and prescribed different religious rites for their worship. 

Those among the Muslims who have taken to their ways neither | 
forbid polytheistic practices nor consider Matty of Godhead an 

essential part of one’s faith.’”” 


Distinction Drawn Between Ancient and Later 
Philosophers NaS aria any "t 


_ Ibn Taimiyah made a distinction between the philosuphical 
concepts of antiquity and those of the later philosaphers, which, 
again, affords a proof of the agility of his mind and the deep 
knowledge of Greek thought. He:pointed out that it was Aristotle 
and the later philosophers after him wedded to the view of ration- 
ality who denied their predecessors’ concept in regard to the 
unseen realities and incorporeal objects. Describing the Aristo- 
telian view of Greek philosophy he says: ‘The philosophers 
following the Aristotelian thought did not adopt the view-held 
by the earlier masters and precursors of philosophy who believed 
in the creation of the universe and the existence of a super- 
natural world apart from the terrestrial one. They had spoken 
of the celestial world in a janguage which confirms the descrip- 
tion of heaven given in the Traditions. Likewise, the ancients 
also believed in the resurrection of the dead as the WHEY of 
Socrates and some other philosophers affirm.” aes 
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Aristotle’s Rejection of the Spiritual View 


Ibn Taimiyah suggests that the older philosophers who had 
visited Syria and the adjoining lands were. influenced by the 
teachings of the Prophets but Aristotle did not get an opportu- 
nity. to go outside Greece. In Vagdh-ul-Mantiq he writes: 
“Those who have compiled the history of Philosophy say that 
the earlier masters like Pathagoras, Socrates and Plato had 

visited Syria and other countries where they learnt of the spirit- 
ual view from the companions and followers of of Luqman,} 
David and Solomon. But Aristotle never went to the countries 
where prophets had lived and preached nor did he benefit from 
the teachings of the prophets in any other way like his predeces- 
- sors. He subscribed to the cult of star worship and formulated 
the rationalist view which was blindly accepted by later philo- 
sophers.’”* Ee , 

Modern research leaves no doubt that the whole philosophy 
ofthe Arabians was drawn from Aristotelianism and the neo- 
Platonic thought. Expressing almost the same view, Ibn 
Taimiyah says, “The philosophical concepts adopted by 
Al-Farabi (Alpharabius), Ibn Sina (Avicenna), Ibn Rushed 
(Averroes) and Suharwardi were wholly borrowed from Aris- 
totle whom these philosophers have named as the ‘First 
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Teacher’. 
God in Greek Philosophy - 


Ibn Taimiyah argued that the Aristotelian concept of God 
reduced Him to a mere imaginary being. ‘‘When a man endow- 
ed with reason reflects over their concept of God”’ he says, ‘“‘he 
comes to the conclusion that such a God can exist only in one’s 
imagination for He cannot have any ohjective existence.’ 

Ibn Taimiyah holds that the philosophical concept of God, 
which divests Him of all virtues, powers and attributes, is not 
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only unbecoming but also derogatory of even a sentient being, 
much less the Creater and Master of the universe.. He laments 
that the Muslim philosophers subscribing to the Gieek philoso- 
phic view were simply blind followers of Aristotelianism who 
overlooked this inherent contradiction of the Greck thought. 
He deplores that in abjuring their faith in the revealed truth, 
the philosophers had renounced a blessing from God which 
would have really lighted their path to the certitude of know- 
ledge. 


Critique of Ibn Sina 


Ibn Taimiyah severely condemned those philosophers who 
had tried, following the Aristotelian thought, to explain the 
metaphysical truths and religious creeds in the light of philoso- 
sophical concepts. He argued that the unseen realities could 
not be explained in the light of causal relationship recognised 
as the guiding principle of Greek thought.. Rejecting the view 
held by such philosophers, Ibn Taimiyah declaimed against Ibn 
Smna who was considered as the chief representative of Aristotel- 
ianism among the Muslim philosophers. In a dissertation or 
‘Prophethood’ he cries shame upon Ibn Sina who “held the view 
that of the numerous potentialities of soul which differ among 
individuals, one is prophethood.’”’ Ibn Taimiyah contended : 
“Only a man completely ignorant of the reality of prophethood 
can reason in this manner. This is as if a man who is aware 
only of the poets, trices to prove that the jurists and physicians 
are also like them. Even this similitude does not fully bring 
out the absurdity of Ibn Sina’s reasoning, for, the difference 
between a prophet and a non-prophet is much more marked and 
wide than that between the jurists and physicians and the poets. 
‘The followers of the Greek philosophers do net possess even a 
vague notion of the prophethood but they try to afford proof of 
its existence with the help of philosophical principles which dc 
not possess the remotest idea of its essence and reality.’ 
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In the same book, summing up the views of Muslim philo- 
‘sophers about prophethood, he says: ‘‘Of all these groups those 
far away from the substance and reality of prophethood are the 
followers of Greek philosophy, Batinites and atheists. ‘To them 
the faculty enjoyed by all human beings and also constituting 
the basis of prophethood is the vision during sleep. In fact, 
Aristotle and his immediate followers have not discussed pro- 
phethood at all while Al-Farabi considers it simply a kind of 
dream. There are other philosophers too who subscribe to the 
same view. Ibn Sind assigns it a bit higher status consisting of 
a threefold characteristic. ‘The first one, which he calls theo- 
pneust faculty of the prophets, depends on the development of 
their understanding without the aid of formal instruction, but, 
he also holds it to be of the same nature as good sense or prac- 
tical sagacity. The second characteristic of the prophets deli- 
neated by Ibn Sina is theophany or the faculty to conceive of 
something known to them, which takes the form of certain 
celestial forms in their imagination and is experienced through a 
subjective audition. These sensations resemble the visions in 
the dreams in which a man beholds others and talks to them but 
whatever he sees has only a subjective existence for nothing 
exists besides him. It means that according to these philoso- 
phers, whatever a prophet witnesses or hears is purely a subjec- 
tive phenomenon as nobody else shares his experience. ‘These 
internal sensations are of an esoteric nature without any extrinsic 
reality. But persons mentally deranged owing to illness or 
lunacy can also have similar experiences. The third charac- 
teristic of the prophets, according to Ibn Sina, is the power 
possessed by them to interpose in the material. world which 
causes events contrary to custom. 

“This is thus the explanation of miracles worked by the 
prophets, for, in their view, every contingent is an emanation 
from human, celestial or physical forces operating in the world. 
ee According to the philosophers even the internal experi- 
ences of the Prophets proceed from Active Intellect. 

‘Thus, when these philosophers came to know the teachings 
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of the prophets, they tried to reconcile these with their own 
philosophical concepts. For this purpose, they took up the state! 
ments of the prophets but interpreted them in the light of theiny 
own philosophical doctrines. In other words, their explanations: 
amount to an exposition of philosophy’s view-point in the words 
and phraseology used by the prophets. Employing the expres- 
sions and dictions used by the prophets the philosophers have 
composed numerous treatises and dissertations. Anybody wlio 
‘is not aware of the purpose and design of the prophets and 
philosophers and the difference between the two, comes to 
believe that the prophets meant what has been explained by the 
philosophers. Quite a good number of persons and sects have 
been misled by these writings. One can cleariy discern this 
duplicity in the works of Ibn Sina and his followers.’”? 


Critique of Dialectics 


‘The criticism of Ibn Taimiyah’ was not limited to philoso- 
phy and its camp-followers alone : he did not spare even those 
dialecticians who éndeavoured to defend Iam but employed 
the philosophical doctrines and concepts and its terminology and 
‘syllogism to establish the facts of unseen and unknowable 
‘reality ; for, the philosophical terms tended to impart a limited 
and incorrect exposition to the transcendental realities owing to 
their association with the philosophical traditions and precepts. 
Speaking of the dialecticians, he says in the An-Nabuwat: “The 
writings of thesé dialecticians affirming creation, resurrection, 
Hereafter and the existence of the Creator are neither rationally 
persuasive nor canonically reassuring, and this has been 
acknowledged by the dialecticians as well. Imam Razi openly 
confessed when he had grown old that after pondering over the 
scholastic and philosophical subtleties he had reached the 
conclusion that these could neither quench one’s thirst nor cure 
the sick. The reasoning of the Qur?an, he admitted, was the 
most convincing. Look at the Quranic verses: “Naught is as 
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> His likeness”? or “They cannot, campass it in knowledge,” emphasiz- 

- ing negation of similitudes to God or those affirming His attri- 
butes, such as, “Then (He) mounted the Throne,’ or “Unto Him 

good wards ascend’’* or “Who is in the Heaven,’® and you would 

arrive at the same conclusion as reached by al-Razi. Ghazali 
and Ibn “Ageel have also drawn similar inferences for, indeed, 
this is an incontrovertible truth.’ 

In another passage of the same book Ibn Taimiyah high- 
lights the mistake committed by the dialecticians. “They 
followed neither the path of the rationalists nor followed the 
teachings of the prophets with the result that, on the one hand, 
they. deviated from their ingenuous nature, and, on the other, 
were also deprived of the conviction imparted by the Shar1‘ah. 

_ Their rationalism led them only to uncertainty and unnecessary 
_quibbling and hairsplitting of imaginary issues.’”? 

Another weakness of the scholastics towards which Ibn 
Taimiyah invited attention was that “when they deliberate 
upon prophethood they raise weighty objections but their 
defence is normally weak and unassuring. We have already 
given many examples of their specious reasoning. Whoever 
-studies their writings to find credence and conviction, holding 
them up as the defenders and mouthpieces of Islam capable 
of proving the existence of prophethood on rational grounds. 
he is unable to get a satisfactory reply in their books. He 
becomes a victim of scepticism and mental perplexity which 
bar his way to faith and certitude of knowledge. The doors of 
doubt, unbelief and ignorance are thus opened for those whose 
knowledge is limited to the writings of dialecticians.’”* 
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A Common Weakness of Philosophers 
and Dialecticians 


In Ibn Taimiyah’s opinion both the philosophers as well as 
the dialecticians had committed a common mistake; since, 
despite their differences, the mode of their reasoning was the 
same. Their fundamental weakness, or mistake, was that they 
tried to achieve that with the help of reason which could never 
be hed through it. In the process they arrayed. themselves 
against natural human disposition as well as the guidance pro- 
vided by the prophets. “Therefore,” observes Ibn Taimiyah, 
“the findings of both these groups have many mistakes but little 
benefit to offer.) . 

The mode of reasoning employed by the philosophers and 
scholastics. was, according to Ibn Taimiyah, extravagantly. 
formal and elaborate with the result that they had to adopt a 
jengthy and roundabout method for establishing those facts 
which could have been proved easily by taking to a simpler but 
unsophisticated course more appealing te human intellect. He 
disagreed with the dialecticians that the logical syllogism was 
the only satisiactory method of reasoning to be applied by them. 

He argued that even if the premises of their reasoning 
“were sometimes correct, they were not fundamental] because 
experience and study of human nature shows that God has 
made it easy for man to understand what is essential for him to 
learn. For that very reason, there are ample signs, indications 
and evidences of the existence and oneness of the Cr eator and 
the prophethood of His apostles, and so are the means to attain 
the knowledge about them. There were, however, certain 
persons, said Ibn Taimiyah, who hada flair for logical syllogism 
and argumentation but for others it was quite unnecessary.? 


The Quranic reasoning 


Ibn Taimiyah strongly pleaded that the Quranic reasoning 
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was not only most appropriate .but also most convincing for 
the avouchment of metaphysical and. unseen. realities and 
1eligious truths. “The arguments ‘put forth by the Quran,” 
writes. Ibn Taimiyah, “are’ much more assuring and carry a 
deeper ‘sense than the propositions of the philosophers and 
dialecticians. At the same time, the former do not suffer from 
paralogism which is a common feature of logical disputations.” 
At another place: he says, “Knowledge: of the reasons, advanced 
by the Qur*an. as: well as the self-evident marks and signs 
adduced in support of the existence of God, His sustentation of 
the world, ‘His Oneness, His knowledge and power! and the 
‘possibility of resurrection and retribution in the Hereafier is 
essential for acquiring the noblest human qualities." 

In support of his contention he cites the example of the 
different forms of “reasoning employed in support of the exist- 
ence of Divine Being and His attributes which also bring out the 
difference betweei the philosophical and Quranic concepts of 
Godhead. “fhe Qur?an is elaborate where it affirms, Divine 
attributes but makes only a ‘compendious reference “where. the 
negation is stressed (Naught is as His likeness) : this being also the 
way of the ‘prophets who explicate in detail what He is and are 
concise in describing what He ts not. On the other hand, their 
rivals and upponents (The Greek philosophers) pay more atten- 
tion to the denial of His attributes but make only 4 passing 
reference where they have to aver them.” 

The writings of the Greek philosophers and their votaries 
avouch the point made out by Ibn ‘Taimiyah. In fact, the pains 
taken by the philosophers to deny the positive attributes of God 
have reduced His Being to an imaginary and impotent entity. 
But, what God is, what knowledge and power He possesses-- 
there are not more than a few words or few philosophical terms 
to be found in their entire work. And, as a result of it, all 
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those who had been inspired by that philosophy in Greece and 
outside it, have never developed any conscious relationship with’ 
God expressing itself in their intellectual ideals: and moral: 
aspirations or a heartfelt longing for His propinquity. This has 
been so because a waking consciousness of God can be created 
only through His names, attributes and manifestations indicating 
positive characteristics but the philosophy insists on the negation 
of His qualities. The history of man’s intellectual development 
bears witness to the fact that man has never been enamoured of 
‘anyone about whose person and character he has had no know- 
ledge. Every human affection going out .to some other person 
or object, whether it is love or fear, hope or disappointment, is 
directed only to known persons or characteristics while philo- 
sophy insists on the denial of Divine attributes. The historians 
of religion and morals are unanimous that the ancient Greeks 
were not known for their devotion to God or religious genius— 
their religious experience had in fact no depth and substance 
worth the name. In the words of Ibn Taimiyah this was. 
because ‘‘a hundred thousand negations could never be equal to 
a single affirmation.’ No religious structure can, in fact, be 
built on the foundations of denial alone. And that is why 
Greek philosophy in the West and Buddhism in the East failed 
to reconstruct a society whose corner stone was a heart-felt. 
sentience of God. Both these succumbed to idolatry and 
atheism because the inherent human propensities of faith and 
conviction, devotion and love can never be satisfied by any 
epistemology involving intellectual wrangling and forgeries of 
the brain. 


Disconcerting Influence of Greek Logic 


_ In order to demonstrate the fallacious bases of logic purely 
on rational grounds, Ibn Taimiyah subjected its premises to a 
close scrutiny in the same way as he had critically examined its 
counterpart, the philosophy. The Greek logic had, in fact cap- 
tured the heart of the Arabs even more powerfully than the 
philosophy of the Greeks. According to Said Qartabi the 
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writings of the Greek philosophers on logic were being: zealously 
studied by the Arabs as early as the third century of Islamic era. 
By the beginning of the fifth century these had been accorded 
such 4 pride of place in the Arab curriculum that even Al- 
Ghazali was carried away by it. He considered logic to be the 
basic discipline of all sciences. In the introduction of his well- 
known book al-Mustafa he remarks that ‘logic constitutes the 
fundamental discipline in every branch of knowledge. Anybody 
who is not well-versed in this science, can never be sure of the 
knowledge gained by him.”? In Magasid-i-Falasifah he observes : 
“So far as the logical permises and its @ priori principles are con- 
cerned, most of them are undoubtedly tested and true. Only 
seldom is there any mistake in them. Whatever differences the 
doctors of faith have with the Greek masters of logic, these 
relate to the terminology used by the two without any diver- 
gence of opinion in regard to its aims and objectives. All are 
agreed that this science is meant to a conclusions by con- 
nected thought.’’? ; 

Ibn Rushd, who held Aristotle in in die highest esteem, consi- 
dered logic to be the worthiest knowledge attainable by human 
‘heings and the measuring rod of one’s excellence. ‘‘Logic’’, he 
said, “opened the way to reality which could not be reached 
without its help even by the elite, much less the laity.’ 

Philosophy had been attacked by different scholars from 
time to time but nobody had undertaken a rational evaluation 
of logic before Ibn Taimiyah. He was thus the first scholar to 
subject this branch of knowledge to a minute and critical study 
and express his independent opinion about it. First he wrote a 
small treatise entitled Nagdh-ul-Mantig and thereafter anothec 
detailed dissertation under the title of Ar-Raddo‘clal-Mantagtyin 
in which he discussed logicai propositions like prosyllogism, 
major, minor and. middle terms, conclusions, etc. and showed 
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their defects and limitations to demonstrate that the importance 
- accorded to logic by the Muslim scholars was far in excess of its 
real worth. In the opinion of Ibn Taimiyah it was neither the 
measuring rod of rationality nor its method of reasoning provided 
the surest way to attain credence, nor yet true knowledge. He 
writes, “These scholars claim that logic constitutes the criterion 
of discursive knowledge which saves one from committing 
mistakes in the same way as the rules of meter and rhyme help 
in lyrical composition or the etymology and syntax in the learn- 
ing of a language or else mechanical instruments in ascertaining 
the hours of the day. But this is not correct, for, the knowledge 
is achieved through perception and rational faculty endowed to 
human beings by God. Its acquisition does not depend on the 
rules formulated by another person. It might be necessary to 
imitate the Arabs for learning Arabic language for the simple 
reason that it is the dialect of a nation which has to be heard 
and copied, but that cannot be true of discursive knowiedge...:.. 
The people before the inception of Greek logic possessed know- 
ledge about the reality of things; likewise there have been 
- nations after it which have endeavoured to reach the truth of 
the matter without taking its help. Among every nation one 
can find sages who reach the core of realities without learning 
Aristotelian logic. A little reflection by these people would 
convince them that they attained the knowledge possessed by them 
without recource to this man-made science.”*! 


Much ado about nothing 


Ibn Taimiyah pointed out quite a few weaknesses and 
defects of syllogistic logic. He held the view that it produced 
a vain and argumentative disposition, a copious and flexible 
idiom, and supplied the logicians with a set of pompous words 
and terminology which actually meant nothing. In the words 
of Ibn Taimiyah the endeavour of the logicians amounted to 
mere “waste of tire and energy, and unnecessary mental 
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exercise and bragging which led people to useless disputation.’”? 
He described these verbal engagements as much ado about 
nothing. Another ill-effect of excessive logical ratiocination 
according to Ibn Taimiyah was that the logicians too often be- 
come “incapable of expressing their ideas freely. It bridles 
their tongue and pen by restraining them from exercising their 
minds independently.”’? “It isa general rule that with wider 
concepts and free thinking,’ observed Ibn Taimiyah, ‘‘the 
expression becomes uninhibited but the strait-laced thinking, as 
the logicians are wont to resort, makes their mind and tongue 
circumscribed by narrower limits and enchains their concept 
and imagination. It is because of these restraints that those 
logicians who are more intelligent take to a circuitous course of 
reasoning. Their only achievement is to express some known 
fact more explicitly but the habit of thinking hedged in by logi- 
‘cal premises imparts a perverse bias of mind inclining towards 
scepticism and incredulity. Those not betaking the course of 
logicians are saved from these dangers.’”? : 

Ibn Taimiyah acknowledged that. there were a few exceptions 
to it among the logicians as, for example, Ibn Sina whose writ- 
ings exhibited remarkable eloquence and flexibility. This was 
because he did not adopt the literary style of earlier logicians 
laden with obscurities. 

Logic was taken by the dialecticians as an instrument to 
develop the unknown or metaphysical truths from the known 
concepts practically in the same way as the fundamental rules 
and principles of other sciences are employed to acquire further 
knowledge in those subjects. It is warthy of notice that Ibn 
Taimiyah did not admit this proposition. ‘It is clear that the 
scales designed to weigh fire-wood, metals and stones cannot be. 
used for weighing silver and gold. The truth enunciated by 
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the prophets and the reality of prophethood is even finer and 
more precious than gold is considered among the metals. Your 
logic cannot, therefore, be employed asa balance for the latter 
because it comprises both human ignorance and extremism. 
It is neither aware of their weights and measures nor it is cap- 
able of describing them. This is a science of ignorance for it 
denies that which is truth ; and breeds extremism and obstinacy 
for it rejécts that which is indispensable as well as inherent in 
human nature. No science can do without these imperative 
truths for human excellence and nobility depend on them.” 

Another scholar of the ninth century who clearly under- 
stood the inadequacies of reason arrived at a similar conclusion. 
In his ‘Introduction to the World History’ Ibn Khaldiin (d. 808 
A.H.) observed: ‘The mind is an accurate scale whose record- 
ings are certain and reliable, but to use it to weigh questions 
relating to the Unity of God, or the after-life, or the nature of 
prophecy, or the divine qualities, or other such subjects falling 
outside its range, is like trying to use a goldsmith’s scale to 
weigh mountains. This does not mean that the scale is in itself 
inaccurate. The truth of the matter is that mind has limits 
within which it is rigidly confined ; it cannot therefore hope to 
comprehend God and His qualities, itself being only one of 
the many atoms created by God.”” - 


Ibn Taimiyah’s Contribution to Logic 


Far from being negative, Ibn Taimiyah’s attitude towards 
logic was reasonably sensible as well as constructive. He agreed 
that apart of it was*not only correct and useful but even 
instinctive to a man endowed with reason. At the same 
time he contended that it also included falacious arguments 
which were not heeded at all.2 He did uot agree with those 
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who thought that the logical principles, as adumbrated by the 
masters of yore, enshrined the wisdom that was above criticism. 
On the one hand, his ‘criticism of logic opened the way to its 
evaluation on rational grounds, while, on the other, he contri- 
buted to its development by working out complete and precise 
definitions and new standpoints almost untouched by his pre- 
decessors, Ibn Taimiyah argued with severity against the 
syllogism of Aristotle that proceeded from general principles, 
but he preferred the inductive method of reasoning which he 
held to be an easier and surer way of attaining certain know- 
ledge. Ibn Taimiyah set himself to work out several new 
theories and propositions, as stated by Syed Sulaiman Nadwi 
in his introduction to the Ar-Raddo‘alal Mantagtyin. He writes: 
“If you go through this book carefully you would find several 
discussions on philosophical and logical issues which have been 
touched upon for the first time by Ibn Taimiyah. Some of his 
views are in harmony with the analysis of the reasoning process 
put forth by the western philosophers. To give an example, all 
the earlier Muslim philosophers had followed the Aristotelian 
view that the universals form the basis of knowledge, and, for 
that reason, they had. all disregarded the particulars and induc- 
tive process of reasoning. Certain western writers claim that 
Mill was the first philosopher to lay the foundation of modern 
logic by formulating the principles of inductive reasoning (al- 
though Ibn Taimiyah had worked these out hundreds of years 
before Mill), 

“The way Ibn Taimiyah analysed and amplified the intri- 
cate problems relating to denotation of terms, genus, division, 
causal connection, syllogism; inductive process and a@ priori 
reasoning and proved the validity of the views set forth by him 
bear witness to the agility of his mind. So far asthe theory of 
causal connection is concerned, he brought out exactly the same 
doctrine as propounded later on by Hume in his writings. As 
everybody knows the doctrine of causation is one of those diffi- 
cult problems of philosophy which has made many a mind to 
falter from the right path and led them to scepticism and 
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agnosticism. This book contains a number of enquiries which 


speak volumes of Ibn Taimiyah’s intellectual gifts and literary | 


attainments.’”! 
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VII 
Refutation of Christianity and Shiaism 


Ibn Taimiyah spent his whole life fighting those un-Islamic 
beliefs and ideas which were making inroads in Islam from 
within ‘and without. Of these only two, Christianity and 
Shitaism, are mentioned here since he has left two full-fledged 
works. for their refutation. Perhaps Ibn Taimiyah had to give 
more attention to these two because being well organised and 
vigorous, ‘they posed a greater threat to orthodox Islam than 
others. 

The weakening of the Islamic kingdoms alongwith the dis- 
location in the Muslim intellectual life produced first, by the 
long drawn crusades, and then by the onslaught of Tartar 
hordes, had given heart to the Christians to re-assert the supre- 
macy of their religion against the Islamic faith. The objections 
raised by the Christians against Islam, who invited Muslims to 
polemical disputations, were met by the Muslim theologians but 
the immediate cause for Ibn Taimiyah’s respohse to the threat 
from that quarter was a new book written in Cyprus. It 
attempted to establish the superiority of Christianity over 
Islam through rational as well as theological arguments and 
tended to show that the prophethood of Muhammad was not 
universal but limited to the Arabs only. 


Al-Jawab ul-Sabih 
Ibn Taimiyah wrote Al-Jawab-ul-Sakih liman baddola Din-il 
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Masth in four volumes in which he adequately met all the objec- 
tions raised against Islam, adduced entirely new and satisfying 
arguments in support of the prophethood of Muhammad, quoted 
the prophecies about him contained in the Bible, traced the 
history of Christian church and its scholasticism and examined 
the varying interpretations of the Christian faith as expounded 
by the church fathers from time ‘to time. In the words of a 
modern critic and biographer, Sheikh Abi Zahra, ‘‘this book 
alone is sufficient to carve out a place for him among the 
thinkers and learned doctors who endeavoured to revivify the 
faith.” ae ia 

Ibn Taimiyah was the first among Muslim writers who 
turned to the historical criticism of Christianity to show how the 
spiritual experiences of the early Christian community were 
moulded by the mythological beliefs and idolatrous practices of 
the Romans. He says, “The Christians have combined two 
religions—one preached by the prophets and the other belonging 
to pagans—into one. A part of their religion consists of the 
teachings of the prophets while the rest of it is derived from the 
creeds and practices of the heathens. It this way they have 
introduced mythological abstractions which are nowhere to be 
found in the prophetic scriptures. In the place of graven 
images casting shadows they have introduced anthropomorphic 
figures which do not spread any shadow. They began offering 
prayers facing the sun, moon and the stars and started keeping 
fast during autumn with the object of uniting their religious 
observances with the animistic cults.’’? 


Prevalent Christianity 


Ibn Taimiyah maintained that the virgin purity of the 
Christian church was violated first by St. Paul and then again in 
the fourth century of the Christian era during the reign of 
Constantine. He says that “‘their prelates.and bishops continu- 
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ously went on formulating and evolving the Christian creed and 
canon as, for example, 318 bishops prepared during the reign of 
‘Constantine a copious creed. This credal declaration showered 
invectives on Arius and others who did not subscribe to it, arid 
contained statements which were not to be found in the scrip- 
tures. It rather had those terms and definitions which were 
against the teaching of the revealed books and even against 
sound reasoning.” 

“In this formulary of episcopal consent,” continues Ibn 
Taimiyah, “they did not follow Jesus Christ or.the earlier 
prophets but produced an entirely new credal statement which 
cannot be traced to the teachings of the prophets. In the 
sermons of Jesus Christ or other prophets, neither there is any 
mention of the equality of three or more Divine Persons, nor of 
three co-eternal substances having Divine Essence. Nowhere in 
the scriptures any attribute or essence of God is spoken of as 
Logos or the Son of God, nor is there any mention of the Holy 
Ghost. Nor is there any assertion that God has begotten a Son 
who possesses all the inherent perfections appropriate to the 
Supreme Being, or who is composed of Divine Essence and is 
also a creator like God. Expressions like these, susceptible of 
heretical sense, are not to be found in the utterances of any 
prophet.’’? 


Rank and Worth of the Gospels 


Muslim theologians often made the mistake of equating 
New Testament with the Quran by assigning it the position of 
a revealed scripture. Ibn Taimiyah held the view that the books 
included in the New Testament are merely a narrative of certain 
sayings and acts of Jesus Christ like the biographical accounts 
of the life of the Prophet of Islam left by Muslim historians or, 
at the most, these can be equated with the records of Traditions 
which are not considered equivalent to the Qur’4n in worth 
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and authority.’ Elucidating his point of view he says: ‘The 
Christians acknowledge the fact that the books of Gospel they 
possess today were neither written by Jesus Christ hor were these 
composed under his guidance. These were written after the 
ascension of Jesus by Matthew and John, who were his disciples, 
and Mark and Luke, who had not even seen him. The accounts 
of the life of Jesus Christ narrated therein were not remembered 
and handed down by such a large number of persons as to make 
them of unimpeachable authority. Even the authors of these 
books admit that they have narrated only a part of the sayings 
and actions of Jesus Christ and have not attempted to give the 
entire account of his life. Narration of any fact by two, three 
or four persons only is always liable to contain some mistakes ; 
one conspicuous mistake these narrators have made is about the 
person actually crucified. This makes their account doubtful.’ 
In Taimiyah goes a step further and claims that “‘the books 
of Old Testament were put into writing aver a period of time 
with long gaps. The Jewish traditions tell us that-after the 
destruction of the Temple and wholesale dispersal of the Jews 
from Palestine, the final version of the Pentateuch or Torah was 
got written by Ezra about whom there is a dispute whether he 
was a prophet or not.’ 
Speaking of the difference between the Quran and the 
Bible Ibn Taimiyah says: ‘The text of the Qur?4n as well. as 
its meaning have been transmitted by very many ‘persons. in 
every age and have always been accepted as authentic and 
genuine without any doubt having been ever raised by anybody. 
Similarly, Muslims have received the accounts of the person 
and actions of their Prophet through distinct sources whose 
authenticity can be judged in different ways as, for example, 
unbroken chain of narrators, consistent testimony of the Muslims, 
circumstantial evidence, etc. Enshrined in the hearts of 
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Muslims, the Qur?4n has not to depend for its existence on the 
written pages alone. If, God forbid, all the copies of the 
Qur?an were to be lost, it could still be reproduced from memory 
but, if the Bible were to disappear, there would be no continuous 
reproduction of its text. The Christians have hardly anyone 
who has learnt the entire Bible by heart and whatever is memo- 
rised by some is not trustworthy. Their scriptures have been 
subjected to editing and interpolation ever since these were 
handed down by the apostles and that is why the Christians 
could not preserve the chain of their narrators. Nor have they 
evolved the canons for reception and rejection of their traditions 
or the dictionary of the narrators like the Muslims.”? 


Corruption of the Bible 


It is generally believed that Ibn Taimiyah did not subscribe 
to the view of total corruption of the Biblical text, which, he 
held, was also not the Muslims belief. In his opinion the 
Christian and Jewish scriptures have been edited by their priests 
and redactors from time to time which has materially altered the 
sense carried by the original text.? = 


The Mistake of the Christians 


Ibn Taimiyah maintained that the inability of the Christians 
to fully comprehend the language and message of the prophets, in 
which figurative descriptioris and expressions were used, led them 
to accept Trinity which violates the prophetic concept of mono- 
theism. Citing an example in support of his contention he says, 
“The writings of the people’ possessing revealed scriptures show 
that the prophets of yore: had used the words ‘father’ and ‘son’ 
but they meant God by the former and one nearer to God by 
the latter. Nobody has stated that any prophet ever used the word 
‘son’ for an attribute of God nor claimed that such an attribuie 
was begotten by God. To assert that by the word ‘son’ occurring 


1. Al-Jawab-ul-Sahik, Vol. I1. pp. 12-13 
2. fbid., Vol. 1, pp. 373-380 and Vol. II, p. 4 
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in the phrase ‘Baptize them in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost’ | Jesus meant that he was co-equa} 
and co-eternal with the Divine Essence is to charge him with 4 
blatant calumny. Similarly, the attribute of God referring to 
His life was never expressed as Holy Ghost or Holy Spirit. In 
the terminology used by the prophets holy spirit stood for the 
thing or being descending with Divine grace and strength on the 
prophets and pious souls.’” . 


In ‘another passage addressed to the Christians he says,’ 
“You would admit that the word ‘son’ has been used for others 
too besides Jesus Christ. You see Jesus Christ speaking of ‘My 
Father and your Father,” ‘Father which is in Heaven,” and ‘my 
God aad your God” and that his disciples were ‘all filled with 
the Holy Ghost’. Likewise, in the Torah you have one finds 
God asking Moses: ‘Thou shalt say unto Pharaoh, Thus saith 
the Lord, Israel is my son, even my firstborn: and I say unto 
thee, Let my son go; that he may serve me: and if thou refuse 
to let him go, behold, I will slay thy son, even thy firstborn.”? 
The Torah further says: ‘And all the firstborn in the land of 
Egypt shall die, from the firstborn of Pharaoh that sitteth upon 
his throne, even unto the firstborn of the maidservant that is 
behind the mill; and all the firstborn of beasts.’*® Thus the 
Torah speaks of entire Bani Israel as the son of God and all the 
people of Egypt as the son of Pharaoh. It includes even the 
sons of beasts amongst the son of Pharaoh. In the Book of 
Psalms God says to David: ‘Thou art my Son, this day have I 
begotten thee. Ask of me, and J shall give three.’’ Again, the 
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; New Testament says that Jesus told his disciples, ‘I go unto the 
Father ; for my Father is greater than I! and exhorted them to 
pray thus: ‘Our Father which art in heaven, Hallowed be thy 
name,......... ...Give us this day our daily bread.’ In the same 
way the Holy Ghost did not descend on Christ alone, there are 
others as well who were filled with the Holy Spirit.’ 

Ibn Taimiyah then adds “In short, neither in the earlier 
prophecies nor in the scriptures such as Torah, Psalms or New 
Testament there is anything to show that the Divine Spirit had 
transfused into Jesus Christ or that he had an indwelling 
effulgence of God’s glory as the Christians believe. There is 
nothing in these scriptures to justify Jesus being regarded as the 
Son of God, in an exclusive or unique sense. In reality he was 
no more than what the Quran says: ‘The Messiah, Jesus son 
of Mary, was only a Messenger of Allah, and His word. which 
He conveyed unto Mary, and a. spirit from Him.> The fact 
is that the scriptures granted to earlier prophets and their pro- 
phecies confirm what the Prophet of Islam told us about them. 
Each one of them, indeed, ratifies the other. As for the predic- 
tions quoted by tne Christians in support of the supernatural 
virtue and power of Jesus Christ, all these signs and prophecies 
can be applied to others besides Jesus Christ. Therefore, to 
appeal to these oracles for establishing the divinity of Jesus 
Christ is completely unwarranted. The words, such as, the son, 
Messiah, descent of or being filled with Holy Spirit or being 
addressed as the Lord are expressions ‘used in the scriptures for 
others too and so none of these expressions prove that Jesus 
Christ possessed the perfections appropriate to the Supreme 
Being.’”* . 

The evangelistic theologians very often take resort to the 
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mysterious arguments derived from the Platonic concepts of. the: 
Logos and the soul or spirit of the universe to prove the subtlé 
questions covering the nature, distinction and equality of 
the three divine persons. Ibn Taimiyah refuted all these argu- 
ments by showing, in accordance with the principles of syllogis- 
tic logic and philosophical concepts, that none of their presump- 
tions justifies the remotest implications of their opinion. Being 
unable to establish the truth of mysterious doctrines which could 
satisfy a rational mind, the Christian apologists try to draw a 
veil of sanctity over their enigmatical beliefs. They assert that 
the doctrine of Trinity being embedded in their Scripture, it is 
incumbent on them to have faith in it, and it is impious to doubt 
its authenticity, for, these are abstruse questions of infinite reality 
beyond the reach of limited understanding possessed by the 
human beings. But Ibn Taimiyah points out that this argument 
is equally fallacious. ‘The Christian theologians fail to dis- 
tinguish,” observes Ibn Taimiyah, “the things which reason 
holds as ridiculous and contrary to reason or rather impossible 
from those which it cannot comprehend or cannot pronounce its 
verdict in regard to their nature and existence. The apostles of 
God have really informed us only about the matters falling in 
the second category, since, the things belonging to. the former 
category cannot simply form part of the message brought by 
them. These pretenders of knowledge could not make any 
distinction between the facts revealed and the incomprehensible 
mysteries which elude our enquiry. They decided to compete 
with the polytheists who had’ invented an associate of God and 
a son for Him.” 

Ibn Taimiyah argued cogently to show that révelation 
never contradicts the facts acceptable to the normal. process of 
thought. This also, in his opinion, brought. out the basic 
difference between Islam and. Christianity. Islam, . he said, 
accepted certain facts’ of mute reality which were beyond the 
ken of senses but not against reason. On. the other hand, 
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Christianity subscribed to the doctrines which were irrational. 
The Christian theologians agreed that these were reasonless but 
they also insisted on their acceptance by. holding them as 
revealed facts beyond human comprehension. 


Early Followers of Christianity © 


In this book Ibn Taimiyah also gave an account of those 
sects of early Christianity who had faith in the Unity of 
Supreme Being and revered Jesus as a prophet and servant of 
God but which could not flourish due to.a variety of reasons. 
The: doctrinal subtleties separating different Christian factions 
described minutely by Ibn Taimiyah show how deeply he had 
studied that religion. 


Prophecies about the Last Prophet . 


Ibp Taimiyah listed all the prophecies of the Old and the 
New Testaments concerning ‘the advent of the Last Prophet. 
He explained the significance of the oracles attributed to Isiah, 
Habakkuk, Daniel and Jesus which could be appealed to foretell 
the coming of the Prophet of Islam.1_ To give an example, the 
prophecy contained in John 14: 30 wherein Jesus is reported to 
have said : “Hereafter. I will not talk much with you; in the 
prince of the world cometh, and hath nothing in me” was 
explained by him to show how it 1eferred to the Prophet of 
Islam. “The word prince’, says Ibn Taimiyah, “occurring i in 
this ‘passage ‘is a translation of ‘Hebrew arkin which means 
‘glorious’, ‘illustrious’, ‘august’ and ‘high in dignity’.”” Dwelling 
further upon this passage he adds “‘since it is a manifest and 
accepted fact, everbody would agree that Muhammad was the _ 
only Prophet after Jesus whose temporal and spiritual leader- 
ship has been acknowledged by the world. People obeyed him. 
with all their heart and soul. During his life time and after 
his death, in all times and climes, in the East and the West his « 
followers have yielded obediently to his commands. Allegiance 


1. Al-Jowab-us-Sahth, Vol. III, p. 265 to Val. IV,p 20 
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is owed to the sovereigns during their life-time alone for, as the 
saying goes, authority forgets a dying king; but for religion 
such ‘an. allegiance is valueless. The spirit of reverence and 
implicit submission elicited by the Prophets is even above the 
fear of chastisement and hope of reward in the Hereafter.” 
“Prophet Muhammad (peace and blessings of God be upon 
him) brought to light ‘the true faith of the prophets of yore, 
confirmed the message brought by them and exalted their 
names. It was on account of him that several nations acknow- 
ledged Moses and Jesus as the prophets of God. Even amongst 
those who had faith'in the revealed scriptures, there were wide 
differences ; they slandered David and Solomon and did not 
know many other prophets like Hud, Salih and Shua‘ib.’"! : 


Signs of Prophethood 


In order to assert the prophethood of Muhammad, Ibn 
Taimiyah discussed the miracles worked by the Prophet. He 
did not, however, mention only the miracles recorded in the Tra- 
ditions and biographies of the Prophet but also dealt extensively 
with the definition and nature of miracles, and extended their 
scope, according to the Quranic vocabulary, to include the signs 
which make visible and confirm the truth of prophethood. In 
forming an estimate of the character of the Holy Prophet he 
maintained that “all’ these, his character and deportment, his 
sayings and his actions constitute a miracle, as do his canons and 
his followers, their way of life and piety. The pure-hearted 
among his followers are the signs and wonders in 1. mpport of his 
apostleship.”’? 

Concerning the universality of Muhammad’s prophethéod, 
he explained the significance and merits of the beliefs, doctrines 
and canons of ‘Islam, which, he claiméd, are completé and 
satisfy the principles furnished by reason, There is nothing 
founded on the data of reason which has been disallowed by 
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the Prophet of Islam and nothing against the dictates of reason 
which was upheld by him. The Book revealed to him corrected, 
completed and superseded the ‘earlier scriptures while the 
Shart*ah brought by him incorporated all the guidance provided 
‘by the prophets of yore! Ibn Taimiyah brought forth a series 
of cogent reasons to prove that anyone who believed in the 
prophethood of any apostle of Gad could not deny the prophetic 
mission of Muhammad ; for, whatever reasons he would adduce 
for the prophethood of any one of these messengers of God, they 
would equally apply to the last Prophet also. Similarly, the 
denial of the prophethood of Muhammad, for whatever reason 
it might be, would fad one to deny the apostleship of all other — 
prophets.” 

Ibn Taimiyah did not overlook the argument often prefer- 
red by the Christians that Muhammad was a prophet to his 
countrymen alone. He devoted more than 200 pages of the 
first part of Al-Jawab-ul-Sahth? to tefute this assertion. He 
quoted tHe scriptures to show that it was essential for all men to _ 
believe in the mission of Muhammad. He also dwelt upon the. 
grand object of divine revelation which intended to show 
mankind, ‘through the apostleship of Muhammad, the right 
path of salvation and to bring forth all that is noble and good 
in man. 


sitanag-ae anaten 


Like Al-Fawab-Al-Sakih, Minhaj-us-Sunnah is another work of 
distinctive merit by Ibn Taimiyah, which he wrote to refuté the 
Shi‘aite schism, then posing a threat to the integrity of orthodox 
faith. _The:book consisting of four volumes and covering 1214 
pages, was written in reply to Minh@j-ul-Karahmak of Ibn-ul- 
Mutahhir al-Hilli who had, in his excessive zeal to prove the 
divinely ordained office of Jmamat, tried to make out the first three 
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right-guided Caliphs not merely hypocrites and imposters but. 
also the vilest creatures steeped in inequity. This, according. to 
Ibn Taimiyah, discredited Islam and made the concept of pro- 
phethood untenable. Despite its polemical nature the Minhaj-us- 
Sunnah is remarkable for the sobriety of its style and the pursuit 
of details and accuracy. 


Vilification of the Prophet’s Companions 


Discussing the logical result of the Shi‘aite denigration of 
the Prophet’s companions, Ibn Taimiyah observes’: ‘The 
followers of the Prophet of Islam. constitue the best of people and 
the worthiest in excellence and merit among them were those 
who first embraced Islam. But the picture drawn by these 
slanderers shows that the earliest Muslims had neither any 
inkling of the Truth nor they followed it faithfully; since, 
according to the Shi‘ahs, most of them, particularly the first three 
Caliphs knowingly opposed the teachings of the Prophet. All 
the companions, they say, followed these tyrants because they 
did_not possess those intellectual faculties which are required for 
discernment of the true path of Islam. Now, it. is not difficult 
to conceive how lustful and power-hungry, unenlightened and 
mindless men the companions and Caliphs were according to 
Shitahs. They charge the Caliphs of laying a claim to the 
Caliphate to look after their own interests. Thus, all the 
followers of the Prophet went astray by forsaking’ the path of 
Truth. Ifthis view is accepted, the Jews and the Christians 
would, of a fact, be better than the Muslims for God bears a 
testimoney in the Quran that “of the Moses’ folk there. isa 
community who lead with truth and establish justice there- 
with.”* The Prophet has foretold that of more than seventy 
factions of the Jews and Christians, only, one would qualify for 
salvation but if we accept the Shi‘aite view there would not be 
a single sect among the Muslims which could be deemed as the 
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standard bearer of Truth and Justice. If the best in faith 
among the Muslims were so depraved, what can be said of those 
coming after them? Does it not prove that the Jews and the 
Christians are better evert after the corruption of their scriptures 
and faith, and worthier than those about whom God: has said: 
Ye are the best community that hath been raised up for mankind,” 

Ibn Taimiyah quotes Imam Shu‘ebi to show that even the 
Jews and Christians hold ‘their prophets in greater reverence 
than the Shit ahs do. - He'says, “Asked to indicate the purest in 
faith-among them, the Jews replied that the Elders accompany- 
ing Moses and their followers were the noblest believers. In 
reply to'a’similar question the Christians said that the disciples 
of Jesus Christ were the most pious amongst them. But when 
the Shi‘ahs were required to suggest the, most profane and. 
irreligious amongst Muslims they pointed out to the companions 
of the Prophet of Islam. Ah! They were’ commanded to invoke 
blessings of God on these pious souls but what they are doing is 
to curse and swear at them,’? 


Denigration of the Companions 


Ibn-'Faimiyah pointed out that the predisposing * cause 
responsible for the Shi‘éhs standing apart from ‘and almost in 
hostile attitude to the rest-of Islam Jay in the impassible bitter- 
ness harboured by them téwards the first three Caliphs, in parti- 
cular, and the majority of Prophet’s companions, in general. 
The denigration of the early’ precursors of Islam by them is 
really a cloak for their hostility ‘to the Prophet whose life-long 
labour could not, in their opinion, win over even a handful of 
sincere followers, .The stand taken by the Shitahs, says Ibn 
Taimiyah, also bespeaks of the inability of the Prophet to fore- 
warn the Muslims about the secret designs of the hypocrites and 
the events that followed immediately after his death although 
he had made predictions about things that were to take place 
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hundreds of years after him. Not only that, the respect and: 
confidence. of the Prophet enjoyed by his eminent companions 
shows that either the Prophet could not foresee the danger for the 
future of Islam or had put a false appearance upon his outward 
behaviour towards, them. In either case, it would be difficult. 
to justify his action as behoving the dignity of a prophet.” 
“Thus”, concluded Ibn Taitmfyah”) only those would vilify the 
eminent companions who either nourished a secret feeling of 
ill-will against Islam and. its Prophet, like the originator of 
Shi‘dism and the leaders of the Batinite movement, or, the 
unenlightened folk prodded by their selfish’ desires and 
ignorance, vas generally are the rank and file of the shits 
schism.” 


Excellence of the Companions | 


Ibn Taimiyah did not claim: that the companions of the 
Prophet of Islam were without a spot, or blemish or were not” 
liable to sin like the apostles of God. He, however, did assert 
that being the most pious and pure of heart in the entire com- 
munity, they were just, God-fearing, truthful, sincere and 
upright., If they .ever committed asin, they repented and 
strenuously: tried to atone for their mistakes through prayers and 
fasting and virtuousactions. Their virtues and merits outweighed 
their faults. Explaining his view-poimt he says,? “We have: 
already stated that. we. do not hold: that there was anybody, 
impeecable after the Prophet of Islam, much less his not forming 
a wrong opinion in juristic matters. ‘The writ of God runs for 
them: 

. “And sities. bringeth ‘ie iii and believeth therein—., 
such are the dutiful. 
“They shall have what they will of their Lard’s bounty, 

.That is the reward of the good : 


“That Allah will remit fromm them the worst of hit 
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they aid, and. will pay p them, for:reward: the. best ‘hes asta 
to, do.”’ 

Ibn a) has succinctly brought out the unreasonable . 
ness. of the Shit ahs i in regard to the: companions of the Prophet 
of Islam. To borrow his. words : :.. The companions. were, 
regardless of their human shortcomings, the best group of persons. 
among the Muslims by virtue. of their faith and righteousness. 
Their deficiencies would: appear ‘insignificant if. we were to 
compare their morals and behaviour with the comportment of 
the, followers of other faiths., Actually: the fault lies with those 
who.can. see. a black stain: on. a ‘white sheet, but are unable to. 
detect the white scratch on.a black bedspread. This is, in. fact, 
a great injustice as well as foolishness, for, one can easily find 
out the merit and worthiness of the companions ‘by comparing 
them with those known. for their purity: of, faith and, morals 
amongst the followers of other religions. How far the standard 
set by these persons can be deemed. to be just if they visualise a 
criterion of righteousness unattainable by man? If someone 
pictures to oneself of an impeccable Imam or a religious teacher 
who, sometimes not even named as an Iniim; is not liable td 
err) and demands that. every, learned man, religious teacher, 
ruler or king, notwithstanding his erudition, temperance and the 
virtuous deeds performed. by him, shouldbe a replica, of that 
ideal ; whose knowledge should ¢ compass, all the hidden mysteries 
of nature, who should, be an acme of perfection free, from all 
human shortcomings and who should never let. his angry 
passions rise ; then, nothing can be done to deliver such a man 
from the fantasy of his. mind... There are, in truth, many 
amangst them who endue their Imams with cardinal virtues not 
possessed even by the apostles of God.’” 

At another place he writes® “Any one who has studied the 
history of yarious religions would know that there has never 
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been a group of persons more pious and devout'and more mind- 
ful of avoiding schism and breach in religion than the compani- 
ons of the Prophet. These’were the persons about whom God 
has said: * Ye are the best'community that hath been faised up 
for mankind. Ye enjoin right condtct and forbid indecency’; 
and ye believe in Allah.””! °° IES 

“Whatever goodness ‘and virtues Muslims shall possess to 
the end of time”, adds Ibn Taimiyah, ‘whether it be the Faith 
or the Qur’an, knowledge or prayét's, entry in Paradise or pro- 
tection against Hell, ascendency: éver’tion-believers or glorifica= 
tion of God, it shall all be the fruit ‘of earnest’ efforts made ‘by 
the companions of the’ ‘Prophet who’ preached the religion and 
fought in the way of God. “Every man who embraces Islam 
shall lie under ai obligation to them til] the’ Doomsday. Even 
the virtues, the Shi*ahs and others have, aré the gifts from the 
companions, who, ‘in turn, were inspired by’ the’ right-gulded’ 
Caliphs ; for the latter were fe of alt the’ ei wae per. 
of this world or the next... 18" 


Caliphate of Aba Bakr E 


* Election of Abi Bakr to the office of caliphate has been the 
greatest bone of contention between the Shi‘alis and Sunnis. 
Explaining the significance of the élective principle regulating 
the appointment of the Caliphs, Ibn Taimiyah observes: “It is 
worthy of note that the caliphate of Abii Bakr and ‘Umar is 
really a sign of the perfection of divinely-appointed prophet- 
hood of Muhammad (may the peace’ and blessings of God be 
upon him). They furnish a proof that he was ‘not a king but an 
apostle of God; for the kings always’prefer to pass on the 
sceptre of authority to their’ nearest relations. To the kingd 
this is an essential step to save their kingdom (from falling into 
the hands of others). So we'also see the rulers and governors 
around us acting in a similar manner. The Saljukids and the 
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‘Sultans of Syria.and Yeman pass on ‘their kingdoms to their 
kith and. kin, and this,has been the practice followed by the 
Christian and heathen,kings as well.. The kings of the Franks 
and those belonging to the progeny of Chenghiz Khan always 
ensure that the kingship remains within their family. They are 
always mindful. whether, the successor-is af their family and 
blood.or -not. Byt, disregarding this universal practice, the 
Prophet did not nominate ‘his uncle ‘Abbas or his cousin SAlt or 
‘ Aqil or, anothey relation like Rabifa.ibn al-Harith ibn ‘Abdul 
Muttalib or Abii Sufyan ibn al-Harith ibn ‘Abdul Muttalib as 
his successor, and this. shows that the. Prophet was not guided by 
the regal precepts and conventions... Besides the relatives already 
named, there were also ‘Uthman ibn *Affan,'Khalid:ibn Sa‘eed 
ibn al-‘Aas, Aban ibn SaSeed ibn al-SAas and: others belonging 
to Bani ‘Abd Munaf:—-the most respected clan:of :the Quraish 

‘ and nearest to the family of the Prophet—but none of them was 

nominated to succeed him. This-proves that’) Muhammad was 

a prophet and slave.ef.God and nota king. He never bestowed 

his favour on anybody merely on a¢eount of the nobility of blood 

or: relationship with. iim but:..conferred his: blessings only on 
grounds of one’s faith’ and piety. This was an indication for 
his followers that they shall not endeavour to. establish the rule 
of any clan or family but uphold the kingdom of God on earth. 

They .were not to. follow: even those. prophets of yore whe ‘had 

been granted kingship by.God because Muhammad. was allowed 

to choose between kingship and the slavery of the Lord. and he 
chose to remain a slave and a prophet.. The caliphate of Abi 

Bakr and ‘Umar was thus a consummation.of his teachings. Had 

he nominated: someone of his own household as his successor he 

would have been accused of accumulating wealth and riches for 
his progeny.’? - : 
The Shi‘ ahs maintain the divine and indefeasible right of 

‘Ali for succession to the caliphate on the death of the Prophet 

They assert the right of “Ali because he. happened to be the 
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cousin and son-in-law‘ of :the Prophet. ‘Dyiey ‘also claim that 
‘Ali was expressly declared by the Prophet as his successor under. 
divine guidance.“ Ibn Taimiyah, “however, points out that the 
“claim of ©Alt’s succession, ‘based on his nearness of kindred to 
the Prophet bears resemblance. to the conventions of the pagan 
past when tho Arabs were unduly predisposed in favour of their 
own. clans and kins.’?# Likewise, the unwarranted veneration of 
‘Ali and other members of ‘the Prophet’s household by: the 
Shi‘ahs, as partakers of divine nature, is looked upon by Ibn 
Taimiyah as impairing their dignity rather than being compli- 
mentary to them. . “The. excessive veneration. of Husain’s 
progeny by the Shi‘ahs”, says Ibn. Taimiyah, ‘exposes them to 
‘a bitter trial forthey adulate them i in a way which brings them 
‘into discredit.’ The contentions ‘of the Shi ahs about their claims 
to-succession of the Prophet are also entirely unsupportable. In 
fact, had their biographical accounts by Sunn! writers not been 
available,’ what the: 'Shitahs relate about them would have been 

more of a condémnation than ‘compliment tothem.”* | 
- Al-Hillt had” profusely ‘quoted ‘Traditions and ‘Quranic 
passages to establish the merit ‘and excelletice'of Alt ‘and other 
Imams of the Shitahs or t6 denigrate. 'the first three Caliphe. 
Ibn Taimiyah subjected each one, of these quotations to a'séarch- 
ing scrutiny in‘order to ‘show ‘that these had: either been cited 
out of context or. misinterpreted in. favour or against someone 
according to the whims and prejt udices of the author of Minhaj- 
ul-Kramah, TO give. one fantepte} here, ALHill had cited. the 
following Qaranic verses... 
“He hath loosed the t two seas. They meet. There is 
a barrier bet ve een the a They’ encroach not (one upon the 
other). Which is it} of the favours of your Lord, that ye 
Pace There cometh forth fom both of tent las itp 

ae “and coral-ston 8: us 


faintest 
ae ee eee 
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Al-Hilly then proceeded to expound that. ‘the two seas” 
alluded to. SAli and Fatimah, “the barrier’ to the Prophet and 
“the. pearl and coral-stone”’ to Hasan and Husain. Ibn Taimiyah 
examined the exegesis of Al-Hilli in some detail to show that 
the’interpretation given by him betrayed agnostic tendencies of 
. Qarmitians and Batinites who invested the Quranic vocabulary 

with an enigmatic or allegorical sense. Ibn Taimiyah then 
gave numerous reasons to disprove. the contention of Al-Hilli. 
He showed that the abovementioned verses were revealed at 
Mecca while Hasan and Husain were born at Madina. Again, 
these verses: were elucidated further by. another revelation 
which said: ‘And He: it is Who hath given. independence to 
the two seas (though they meet) ;. one palatable, sweet, and other 
saltish, bitter.”"! Thus, said Ibn. Taimiyah, if one were ‘to 
identify ‘Ali and Fatimah with the “two seas”, one would also 
have to accept one of them as saltish and bitter. Likewise, ‘“‘the 
barrier”, if taken to mean the Prophet, would amount to his 
disparagement, for the barrier is always an obstacle or an 
agency that keeps two things apart.? 

‘Still more significant is the section in which Ibn Taimiyah 
replied to the charges levelled by Al-Hilli against the first three 
Caliphs. By applying the sound method of criticism to the 
imputations of Al-Hilli and supplementing it with accurate and 
reliable historical data, he showed°how low a-prejudiced mind 
can stoop to malign one’s supposed.enemies. 

Shi‘aite Beliefs ; 

Ibn Taimiyah dies devoted a section of Mitdinguc Sonal te 
the discussion of the Shi‘aite tenets of faith whereby .he demon- 
strated. the hollowness and contradictions of their beliefs. To 
give an illuminating illustration, “he’ accuses the Shi‘ahs of. 

: having committed almost the samd' ‘mistake ‘as the Christians ‘ 
who had endued Jesus’with divine attributes as the ‘Son‘of God’, 


1, Q. XXV: 53 
2. Minhdj-us-Sunnah, Vol. IV, pp. 67-68. 
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and then depicted him as ‘a meek and helpless preacher.’ ‘‘The 
Shi‘ ahs subscribe'to contradictory doctrines’’, says Ibn Taimiyah. 
“On the one hand, they magnify SAli’s prowess and courage to 
such an extent that he appears to be the chief defender of the 
Faith, on whose help even the Prophet had to depend, and who 
was, in that task, no less than a partaker of Divinity. But, . 
after Islam became strong and powerful, he grew so feeble and 
humble that he: had to take recourse, like a helpless and shaky 
man, to smoothing down and deying’his religious beliefs inorder 
to: save himself from persecution. ‘Then, there appears to be no 
other man’ more spineless and important than ‘Alf, although 
the fact is that his conversion to Islam had increased ‘his courage 
of conviction. How: céuld a man-supposed to be an ally of God 
in establishing Islam and subduing the non-believers fail to bring 
his valour to his aid especially after embracing Islam, to vanquish 
those who were dénying justice. to him? ‘His adversaries were 
‘then fewer in number and lesser in strength than the pagans 
‘whom he had earlier subjugated.’ 
Ibn Taimiyah deprecated the lack of interest on the part of 
Shit ahs'‘in the study of the Qur’dn and the Sunnzh, the perform- 
ance of prayers and other religious observances and the upkeep of 
mosques. He traced the reason for this irreligious behaviour 
to the Shifaite beliefs: which carry the veneration’ for their 
Imanis so far as to raise them to the position of a’ divine person. 
Concerning the theory of Jm@mat, particularly the reappearance 
of the twelfth Jmam who is believed to have concealed himself 
in some secret place till the day of his manifestation before the 
end of the world, Ibn Taimiyah explaitted the untenability as 
well as harmful effects of that doctrine. He demonstrated 
through cogent reasoning ‘and irrefutable evidences that the 
Shifaite theologians generally follow the Mut‘tazilites, although 
some of them have also:been attached to the school of. Greek 
philosophers. Some of them; like the author of Minhaj-ul-Kramah, 
had tried to combine their knowledge of Greek philosophy 


1; Minhdj-us-Sunnah, Vol. IV, p. 56 - 
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.and logical syllogism of the Muttazilites with their Shi‘aite 
beliefs and doctrines to provide a defence for their religion. 
However, for an erudite scholar of both the religious and secular 

’ sciences, that Ibn Taimiyah was, it was not difficult to refute the 

Shifaite arguments, point by point, and to thoroughly expose 

their fallacies. 


Vill 


Rejuvenation of Religious Thought in Islam 


Ibn Taimiyah was born at a time when the prevalent 
sciences, both religious and discursive, and particularly those 
like exegesis, Traditions, jurisprudence and the corpus of law 
had already been developed to an extent that the educated 
persons normally specialised in any one subject. Sufficient 
literature, enough to fill in a library, had by then been accumu- 
lated on each of these sciences. There were also: several 
scholars of outstanding intelligence and ability, who were not 
only deemed an authority on their subject, but were also known 
for their wide knowledge and strong retentive memory. That 
this is no mere speculation is proved by the writings of the 
doctors like Kam4l ud-din Ibn Azmahikani, Taqi ud-din ‘Al 
ibn Subki, Shams ud-din ‘az-Zahabt and Abul Hajjaj al-Mizzt. 
There were, at that time, scholars who could have been called a 
living encyclopaedia for their extensive knowledge. In summing 
up the intellectual attainments of the age, however, a marked 
deficiency noted by every historian is that there was no master- 
mind who could not only compare with his predecessors in 
extensive knowledge but could also. make an. estimation of their 
views, analyse and determine their worth and bring in. his own _ 
verdict in those matters. In other words, the extensiveness of 
knowledge possessed by the then scholars was not matched by 
the depth and originality of thought of the preceding ages. 
Thus, the scholars of the time, instead of investigating afresh the 
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neaterial. already existing, were content to collect, edit and 
interpret. them -in a series of commentaries and classified 
glossaries.. 


Ibn Taimiyah’s Intellectual Endeayour 


A fresh intellectual element was ushered by Ibn Taimiyah 
who, besides, digesting the existing knowledge of the time, 
presented it afresh with the fullness and critical guarantees 
behoving a creative thinker.- With his deep knowledge of the 
Qur4n and insight, into the purposes and underlying’ objectives 
of the Shari“ah and the principles of jurisprudence, Ibn Taimiyah 
could present whatever subject he chose to scribe, with a marked 
authority and comprehensiveness. There is not a single compo- 
sition by him whose range is not so wide that it could not be 
described as an encyclopaedia on the subject—bringing into its 
compass all the existing knowledge of the time and opening new 
vistas of vision. We have already discussed in some detail two 
of his works, namely, Al-Jaw4b-ui-Sahih and Minkaj-us-Sunnah, 
but there. are still more outstanding monographs on other 
subjects, such as, Kit&b-un-Nabiiwat, Ar-Raddo“alal  Mantagtyin 
and Agtidta >-us-Sirat-il-Mustagim, to name only a few, which 
combine’ comprehensiveness with critical thinking and provide 
food for thought to their readers. 


Exegesis of the Qur°an . % as 


‘ The principal object of Ibn Taimiyah’s literary endeavours 
was exegesis of the Quran : an interest so predominant’ that its 
influence can easily beseen in his almost every work. Whenever 
he quotes any verse from the Qur?4n in his writings, he does not 
proceed further without giving its interpretation. | According to 
his disciples his commentaries of. the. Qur?4n: run into as many 
as thirty volumes. Unfortunately, none of these works survives 
today except in fragments consisting of the exegesis of certain 
Quranic chapters. Had these volumes been available today they 
would have undoubtedly constituted one of the most valuable 
collection on the subject displaying his. remarkable critical 
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faculty and acuteness of thought. The commentaries of Surat-ul- 
Ikhlas, Matiwztain and An-Nir along with the exegetical excerpts 
taken from different works by Ibn Taimiyah, published recently, 
exhibit his comprehensiveness, mental grit, reformative zeal and 
the developed sense of interpreting the Scripture in accordance 
with the current needs of the time. He also wrote a monograph 
on the principles of exegesis of the Qur?4n which is ‘perhaps the 
first dissertation of its kind on this subject. That the surpassing 
interest of Ibn Taimiyah lay in the science of exegesis was 
acknowledged by his contemporaries who on his death invited 


the people to offer the funeral prayer of the commentator of the 
Qur? an. 


Traditions 


Ibn ‘Taimiyah has not left any book on Traditions or their 
interpretation. In fact, the remarkable advancement made in 
this field by the seventh and eighth centuries after Hijrah, had 
hardly left any scope for further endeavour in that direction but 
his writings on the principles of Tradition, bio-data of the 
narrators, canons for‘the reception and rejection of Traditions, 
their critical analysis and classification of jiiridical Traditions, 
scattered in his different works constitute his valuable contribu- 
tion to the subject. All this material, which is quite extensive, 
if collected in a single volume, could serve to provide his autho- 
ritative views on the different issues of this important science. 


Principles of Jurisprudence 


The task of legal definition and formulation of juristic 
opinion was another endeavour which absorbed Ibn Taimiyah’s 
intellectual energies. Having attained masterful proficiency in 
this field too, his writings on the subject contain discussions on 
intricate legal issues. Ibn Taimiyah’s compositions on jurispru- 
dence comprise Jqtidha?-us-Sirat-il-Mustagim and a voluminous 
collection of his juristic ‘opinions along with some smaller 
treatises like Al-Qiyas and Minha j-tl-Wasul ila-© Umeil-Usiil. 

The work relating to the compilation of legal precepts of 
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the different juristic schools had’ almost been completed by the 
time of Ibn Taimiyah. Still; he reviewed several issues with’ 
the fullness of a critical mind which imparted a fresh dynamism 
to the legal system. In expressing ‘his legal opinions, Tbn 
Taimiyah’s constant endeavour was to provide guidance for the 
changing needs in the light of the Shari‘ah and ‘to bring ina 
closer conformity between the principles of legal ‘systems and 
the'Qur?an and the Sunnah. The legal opinions as well as the 
principles governing them, enunciated by Ibn'Taimiyah - have 
been preserved: in four volumes under the title of Fataweh 
Sheikh-ul-Islam Ion Temuah: : 


Dialectics 


Ibn Taimiyah’s writings on dialectics and credal issues 
constitute more than half of his entire composition. A few of 
these are named after different cities (from which the specific 
issues were referred.to him), such as Sharah Isbah@ntyah, Wastiyah, 
Tadmuriyah, -Risalah-i-Hamwiyah, ‘Ktlaniyah, Baghd@diyah ‘and 
Axhariyah, ‘Each oné‘of these furnishes evidence of his penetrat- 
ing intellect, logical thinking, as aiaieaiid knowledge and 
religious fervour. 


Revival of Religious Thought 


Ibn Taimiyah’s literary endeavours, both extensive in 
scope and deep in content, which combined the dogma with 
reason, served to clear away the cobweb spun by imita- 
tive theologians during an age of stagnation and immobility. 
The field of his intellectual pursuits is so large that it can be 
coveted ‘only by a‘ long and intensive study. Here it would’ 
siiffice to mention that his insistence on adhering to the original 
teachings of Islam fitmly ‘established revelation as the sole 


1, It has since been published from Egypt in 1326 A, H. Recently, the 

collection of his Fatdwa including his unpublished juristic opinions has, 

"been brouglit out in 30 volumes in Saudi Arabia. These volumes really 
constitute an encyclopaedia on Islamic jurisprudence. 
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criterion of any theological movement. He brought out expli-: 
citly the limitation of human reason and the futility of attaining 
knowledge of God through rational and philosophical methods 
in a way more appealing to the critical minds, than the earlier: 
doctors, . Alongwith these, his independent and-critical attitude 
towards the earlier authorities and text-books, and the rejection. 
of the rigidity of scholastic method generated a process of. 
improvement by rejuvenating not only. religious sciences ;but 
also by re-charging the intellectual and moral life of his time. 
with renewed vitality. Like every fiery spirited reformer, 
having all the gifts of intelloctual brilljancej: wisdom . and 
courage, he sounded a new note in literature and religious 
thought which has ever since provided inspiration to the Muslim 
world. Ibn Taimiyah stands out as indisputably the greatest 
thinker and, reformer in Islam whose influence extends:,to 
almost every reformative movement. started. since- the, eighth: 
century, and particularly to those which gained impetus during: 
the twelfth century of the Islamicera. His intellectual heritagé 
still continues to appeal and: stir the‘reformative zeal of the 
thoughtful element in Islam who want to re-state the truths of: 
Islam as a self-sufficing ideology based on a revelatory eschator: 
logy and spiritual-moral view of life and the world as against 
the present-day materialistic thought-patterns and institutions. 
Thus, the greatest contribution of Ibn:Taimiyah. to the 
Islamic thought was to re-assert the supremacy of the Scripture 
and the way of the Prophet, and to demonstrate how, m.the. 
changed circumstances, the whole of the religious life and. 
thought could be reconstructed on that basis. He never com- 
promised with any un-Islamic thought or practice which injured 
faith in the Oneness of God and the revelatory, basis of creed 
and dogma, be it the. popular belief of he misguided mystics 
and masses or the abuse of intellectual subtlety of philosophers 
and dialecticians or else the dogmatism of the theologians and 
jurists.’ He recognised only the Qurran and the Sunriah as the 
two valid bases for the reconstruction of - ‘religious thought 
which meant, on the one hand, rooting out of all the un-Islamic 
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beliefs and practices and, on the other, a positive monotheistic 
interpretation of all ideas and institutions. In setting up the 
forgotten ideals and showing the way how these could guide the 
changing social, intellectual and moral life of the community, 


Ibn Taimiyah prepared the ground for a permanent revivalist 
movement in Islam. 


SULTAN.UL-MASHAIKH 


KHWAJA NIZAM UD DIN AULTIYA 


Sultanal-Mashait ; 
KHWAJA NIZAM.UD DIN AULIYA 


The Chihstiyah. Order in India -- 

The sixth century. of the Islamic. era (the twelfth century 
A.D.) was a period of. special significance when.a new country, 
rich in natural and human resources, was being gradually added 
tothe realm of Islam. . The country: was destined to become, in 
the near future,. not .only. the centre of Islamic missionary 
endeavour but also of its. creative, intelectual and social 
energies, _ 

‘In the beginning of the sixth« century: “the ‘rbarain Tartar 
legions had swept.over the. lands of Islam and destroyed, as if 
by. a torrent, great cities, centres. of learning and education, 
mosques‘and monasteries as well as every. semblance of civilized 
existence in the. countries overrun by them. Bukhara, 
Samarkand, Ray, Hamédan, Zanj,. Qazwin, Marv, Nishdpor, 
Khwé&rism and then Baghdad, the metropolis of Islam, were 
reduced to ashes. The Mongo! ‘Onslaugtit’ eclipsed ‘not orily the 
political ascendancy of Islam in all these lands lying in the 
West Asia but also paved the way for its social and intellectual 
disintegration. Only India, ruled by a strong; vigorous and 
zestful Turkish clan, was.then able to fend off the assault of the 
Mongols in this region. In the Islamic world, only they pesveees 
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the prowess as well as religious zeal which made them a 
match or perhaps superior to their. adversaries. The Mongols | 
made repeated assaults but were always repulsed. During the: 
reign of Ala? ud-din Khiljt alone, they advanced five times 
against India but were beaten back : first in 696 A. H. and then’ 
on the occasion of their fourth and fifth attacks Malik Ghazi 
Tughlaq fought so bravely.and inflicted such crushing defeats 
on the Mongols that, in the words of a historian, “dejected and 
disheartened, they gave up their attempts to ‘conquer: ‘India as a 
forlorn hope.”' 

Waves after waves of refigees many of whom were men of 
culture and religion, wended: their way to the safety of India 
from Iran, Turkistan and Iraq which soon made Delhi vie 
with Cardova and Baghdad. . Even some of the smaller towns 
and sub-urbani centres ia: Jidia rivaled; thanks to the conver- 
gence of numerous learned personages, such reputed centres of 
learning as Shiraz and Yeman. The historians of the time like 
Zié#? ud-din .Barnt and others have listed the ‘sames of hundreds 
of-such persons belonging to rank and nobility, learned doctors, 
‘men of letters and‘renowned mystics who had migrated to India 
owing to’| Mongol depredations: ‘Soon after their arrival in 
ladia they took-up posts of responsibility under the then adminis- 
tration or engaged themselves’ in teaching and’ preaching. “It 
seems, as the annalists. report, that India had then inherited the 
entire intellectual patrimony of the Islamic world.* , 

These circumstances contributed not only to the develop- 
ment of India’s creative genius but also pointed out its future 
role, that it assumed nit Iong after, as the centre of social and 
cultural; religious and intellectual activities in the world” of 
‘Islam for many centuries to come. 


The Builders of Islamic India 


The discovery of India by the'sons of Telam was in no way 


1, ” Muntakhab-ut-Tawirikh, p- 186 and Torfkh Free ‘Shahi, pp.. 1, 302 
2. TarBth Foe SMM, pp. TE1-1E3 
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less momentous than’ the decovery of Kisétien by the West. 
Muslim adventurers had begun to. push their way to India in 
the first century of Islamic era. After. Muhammad ibn Qasim 
Thagqaffi had captured the land lying between. Sind and Multan 
in 93 A. H., numerous ‘cloisters, and - monasteries of Muslim 
saints and siifis had ‘sprung up | like heavenly lights i in the gloom 
of surrounding polytheism and ignorance. But it was really 
Mahmtd of Gazni (d. 421 A. H.) who cartied the Muslim arms 
with unvarying success to India and. Shahab ud-din Muhammad 
Ghori (d. 602 A. BL) who firmly planted the standard of 
crescent in this country. ‘Likewise, © the Heaven had pre- 
ordained the spiritual conquest: of India’ to the lot of the great 
mystic saint, Sheikh-ul-Islam Moin ud-din- Chishtt (d. 627 
A. H.). Long before the Muslim conquest of India, all the 
four mystic orders in Islam viz. | Qadiriy ie _ Chishtiyah, Nagqsh- 
bandiyak and Suharwardiyak had already come into existence. 
Each of these has its share in the regeneration ‘of Islam in India 
but God’s will had ‘selected the Chishliyah’ order for providing 
spiritual nourishment to the nascent sapling of the faith in this 
country=Thy Lord A orinacth ‘to. pass what. He willeth, and 
chooseth’ 

- Ways of God are incrubabaes indeed, but it appears that 
the Chishityah order; engaged -in’ enkindling ‘the flame of the 
divine love in the hearts of the people in the adjoining jand of 
Iran, was bound by 4 neighbourly obligation to India. It was 
but easier as well as incumbent on it to win over.the inbabitants 
of India who hate ever been willing to.acknowledge the message 
of love and devotion to the Lord. “For whatever reasons: the 
Providence had selected the Chishteyah order for’ disséminating 
the ‘religion of Peace in India, one of the Chishtt Sheikhs, 
Khwaja Abia “Muhammad Chishtr,2 turned ‘the direction of his 


1. Q.XXVHT:68 
2. Khwaja Abi Muhammad Chishti (d. 409 or r41L A.-H.) was the son a und 
spiritual successor of Khw&ja Abt Ahmad Chishti who was a discipie of 
Khwaja Abt Is*hiiq Shimi. He was succeeded by Khwaja Nasir ud-din 
- { Continued on next page 
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eae duis Tadia: It is related that the campaigns of 

Mahmod_ of Ghazni owed their success to his blessings, 

Maulana Jami writes in Nufhat-ul-Uns.. ‘When Mahmtid had 
already left for Somnath,) Khwaja Abt Muhammad received 

the diyine summons to join the expedition. Although he. was 

then 70 years of age, he joined the campaign with a retinue of 
his followers.” 


Khwaja Mo‘ia ud-din Chisht? 


Khwaja Mo‘in ud-din belonged to Sajastan’ j in Iran. Some 
of the older historians including: Qazi Minhaj ud-din ‘Uthman, 
Jauzjani, a contemporary of Khwaja Mo“in ud-din Chisht! and 
author of the Tabgat-i- Nasr, asserts that the Khwaja accom- 
panied Sultan Shahab ud-din of Ghor, better known to history 
as Muhammad Ghori, when he gave battle to Prithviraj and 
defeated him finally at Tarain. The annalists of the period 
relate that invocation of divine blessings by the Khwaja was 
responsible for the spectacular success achieved by Muhammad | 
Ghort against his foe.* 

The writings of the later historians, however, show that 


Khwaja Mo‘in ud-din had arrived in India and taken up his 


Abii Yijsuf after whom the mantle. of succession passed on in this wise to 
one after another: Khwaja ‘Qutb ud-din Maudid, Haji Sharif 
Zandni, Khwaja ‘Uthman Harwani and Khwaja Motin ud-din Chishti. 

T. Sulton Mahmiid attacked Somnath in the year 416 A. H. while ‘Khwiija 

~ Aba Muhammad Chishii-died in 409 or 441 A. H.- If the story told hy 
. -Maul&naé Jami is correct, the incident. should relate to-an earlier expedi- 

, » tion of. Mahmtid and not to:the attack on Somnath. 

2. . Nufhat-ul-ins, p. 207; : 

3. The Khwaja i is commonly known. as Sanjari, which i isa corruption of. 
Sajazi denoting an “inhabitant of Sajastan which, according to the old. 
geographers, formed part of the then Khurdsiin, is now divided between 
Iran and Afghanistan. Its capital was situated at. Zaranj, near 
Zahidén where its ruins can still be seen. Its limits once extended up to 

_ Ghazni 

4. Seine hse I, Pe. 120, “Tartkk Firishta, 0, P. $7 and Muntakhab-ut- 
Taiodrth, eas ‘i 
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residence at Ajmer in the initial period of Muhammad Ghor!’s 
Indian expeditions extending from 571 A.H. to 602 A. H. 
Ajmer was then the capital of the Imperial Chauhan (Chahw4na) 
Kings of northern indis as well’ as a celebrated place” « of ' 
pilgrimage. , 


Prithviraj Chauhan 


Prithviraj (571-588 A. 'H.) was the son of eieitease the 
oa surviving son of Anoraj and the brother of Vigrahraj, also 
known as Bisaldeo. _ Anoraj is considered to be’'the founder of 
Chauhan Kingdom of Ajmer. Someshwara is said to have wield- 
ed an equal authority over both the Chauhan court of Ajmer 
and the Tomar court of Delhi. Having been ‘married to the 
daughter of the:last Tomar ruler of Delhi, Anandpal, his son 
Prithviraj claimed lineage’ and relationship with the Tomar 
branch of the Rajputs. Since: Anandpal was issueless, hé had 
adopted Prithviraj as his son and successor. Thus he succeeded, 
in due course, to the two powerful Rajptt kingdoms of Delhi and 
Ajmer. Brave and courageous, he had ‘shown his valour in’ 
numerous campaigns against the surrounding Rajpit kingdoms. 
His famous abduction of Jai Chand’s daughter from_Kannauj, 
during the course of Soimbar, made him the hero of Prithviraj 
Riisa, a great epic by the graphic pen of Chand Bard ai -which 
is still popular in the northern India. However, it: seems 
history has not forgiven him for his final’ defeat against 
Muhammad Ghort and condemned him as an inglorious 
sovereign despite his valour and adventurous campaigns. In 
the. late 586 A. H. or 587 A. H., Muhammad Ghort was defeated 
by Prithtraj at Tarain? (now known as Tilondi), 14 miles from: 
Thianesar.. In late 588 A:-H.; Muhammad Ghort set out with 
an army of one lakh: oo eueat re horsemen to avenge 


1, Seven miles oa ‘lame lies Pasi a . like of great sanctity, which i is 
equalled only by that of Mansarowar. It is believed that, here Brabma | 
performed the Yajna and Saraswati. reappeared i in five streams. (District 
Gazetteer of Ajmer, 1966, p..736). 

2, The name of the place has been given.as Tariori by certain ances 
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the defeat. Prithviraj advanced with three lakh horses and: 
three. thousand elephants to. meet the enemy... The immense’ 
array of horses and foot was marshalled under the foremost. 
princes of Hindustan. A great fight ensued, the Rajptits fought: 
bravely but, at last, Prithviraj was slain with the best and 
bravest of Rajptits. This also signalled the end of independent. 
Rajptt Kingdoms in India. 

_ A.few years before the battle of Tardin ended the 
sovereignty of the. Chauhans in 588 A..H., as some chroniclers 
claim, an incident had sealed the. fate of proud and indepen- 
dent Ajmer. Prithvir4j is said to have treated unjustly a Muslim 
(perhaps one of his courtiers). When the KhwAja interceded. 
on behalf of the aggrieved man,. Prithviraj .contemptuously . 
replied : ‘Since the time this man has come -here, he is indulg- 
ing in tall talk never expereinced or heard before by anybody.” 
The Khwa4ja, on hearing the reply of Prithviraj, calmly said: 
“We have banded over Pithoraraj, alive and-in chains, to. 
Muhammad Ghori.”. It: was not long after this. incident that 
the proud Chauhan was attacked and defeated by Muhammad | 
Ghatl.?. F 


The Saint and Preacher 


Whatever may have been the sequence of events parrated 
by the historians, there is hardly any doubt that Khwaja Mo‘in 
udediu.had selected Ajmer as the centre for propagating Islam 
and radiating the message of love and spirituality, sometimes in 
between the campaigns of Muhammad Ghor!. but before the 
latter had established his stronghold in that political and 
religious. centre of medieval. Indja.. The Khw4ja’s. decision - 
bespeaks of his courage, determination and unflinching trust in‘ 
God. which are the hall-marks of great. conquerors and founders. 
of religions. His determined efforts coupled with his sincerity, 
reliance on God and ennobling sacrifice for his cause turned the 
country, steeped in ‘the darkness of idolatry for thousands of 
1. Térikh-i-Nosri, 1, p. 468 ; Tarikh-i-Firishta, 1; p: 176 ae 
2. Stareul-duli@, 147 and Meathar-il-Kiram. 
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years, into a land of religious scholars and:saints and made it a 
repository of religious knowledge and spiritual attainments. It 
was because of him that every part of this great country began 
to ‘resound’ soon with the calls of Allah-o-Akbar and was filled 
with the love-songs of the Qur’an and -Hadtth to the envy of the 
entire world of Islam. Verily; ad world was moved by an 
illuminated soul. 
The: author -of Sier-ats Aulia?} hei correctly suitimed up 
the contribution of Khwaja Moin ud-din in these words * 
“Hindustan, to the end. of its farthest southern limits, was a 
"land of pagans and polytheists. Whosoever held power made 
the claim: ‘I.am the Lord, Most High.’ The inhabitants of 
the land made aimost every object and being a partaker of 
divinity. Stocks and stones, trees and beasts, cow and cow- 
_ dung were’ the things before which they prostrated.' Darkened 
by the gloom of infidelity their hearts had been securely sealed. 
All were strangers:to the faith in Gud and His ordinances, the 
Lord of the worlds and His apostles ; neither anybody knew the 
true direction of God’s religion nor had anyone heard the call 
that ‘God is Great.’ The moment ‘Khwaja Moin ud-din set 
his foot .on: this fand, the‘ dreariness of paganism gave way to 
the brightness of Islam: | Thanks to his efforts and blessings, the 
relics of fetishism were replaced by the ‘pulpit, the niche and the 
arch, and the lands ‘ringing with the sound of idolatrous cults 
were filled with the cries of Allaf-o-Akbar. Whosoever would 
be ‘blessed with true faith in God in this country and whosoever 
shall partake this wealth till the Day of Reckoning and their 
progeny as well as all those who will extend the bounds of true 
faith in this land shall go on increasing the merits and rewards 
of Sheikh-ul-Islam Mo‘in ud-din Hasan Sajazi.’" 
Another chronicler, Ghulam Al: Az&d writes in Maathar- 
il-Kiram : ‘There is not the least doubt that the spiritual mentors 
of Chishtiyah order have a rightful claim on India.”* ‘The 


1. Siar-ul-Aulia®, p. 47. 
2. Madthar-il-Kirém, p. 17 
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author of Star-ul-Agtab..says: “The blessed footsteps of .Mo‘in 
ud-din dispelled the gloom of infidelity in | the land and led to: 
‘propagation of Islam.”2 . 

. During the life time of Khwaja Moin ud-din Chishtt the 
political capital of the land was transferred. frdm Ajmer to 
Delhi. Ajmer, consequently, lost. much of its prominence but 
the Khwaja remained at Ajmer and sent his disciple and spiri- 
tual successor, Khwaja Qptb  ud-din Bakhtiyar Kaki, to 
deputise for him at the capital, He gave himself up; during the 
remainder of ‘his life, to prayer and meditation, teaching his 
disciples to govern their conduct according to the principles 
of the Sha‘riek and preaching the message of Islam to others. 
None of the numerous-memoirs and biographies mention thé 
details of his missionary activities except that his efforts were 
crowned with success and a vast multitude entered. the fold of 
Islam on acconnt of him. In the words of Abul Fadhal “he 
took up his residence at Ajmer where he spread the light of 
faith and, because of his sublime life and preachings, os a 
after legions of people embraced Islam.? 

Such was, then, the mission of the Khwaja to which he 
devoted himself for fifty years till his death at-the age of ninety 
years in 627 A. H.2 Khwaja Qutb ud-din Bakhtiyar Kakrhad 
by then established himself firmly at Delhi where: he was 
engaged, like his mentor, in revivifying. and. illuminating the. 
hearts of a vast multitude of people. The then Sultan of Delhi, 
Shams ud-din Iltutmish, was also a. devotee of the Khwaja 
whose moderating influence led the Sultan to: dispense justice 
with an even hand and strengthen the.roots-of Islam in India. « 


Khwaja Bakhtlyar Kaki 


., Born in the town of Aush, : Khwaja bakiys Kaka beeen 
lL. "Sior-ul-Agaab, op; 101. 
2. din-i-Akbari, Vol. II, p: 270 , i 
3. The year in which the Khwaja died is disputed by his biographers ‘eis 
have mentioned 627, 632 and 633 A. H. The authors of Siar-ul-Agtbh 
and Xazinatul 4sfid are agrecd that the Khwaja died in 633 A. a. 
4. A town near Farghana in the Trans-oxiana region; 
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an orphan, at the tender age of. one and ‘a half years. - His 
mother took. special care for his education and get him admitted 
“ in a primary school at the age of five; where he received. educa-. 
tion ‘from Maulana Abi Hafs.Ausht... After completing: his 
education. at Aush Qutb ud-din. took the road to Baghdad 
where his fate brought. him in contact. with that pure-hearted 
soul. who helped him to attain the. highest form. of spiritual 
existence and then radiate those luminous qualities in, Hindustan: 
He was. endowed the robe. of spiritual. succession of. the 
Chishliyah order by Khwaja’ Mo‘In ud-din in the sacred mosque 
of Fagth ‘Abul Laith Samarkandf, in the presence of a large 
number of religious doctors and celebrated ‘saints. He directed 
his course to India at the bidding of his mentor and stayed over 
at Delhi, capital of the nascent Islamic State in that country. 
_ The royal court at. Delhi. was, at the time, filled with, poets, 
artists and scholars from many lands attracted by.the Sultan’s 
generosity, and. had also men of arts and learning drawn. from 
the realms over-run by Chenghiz . Khen and. his successors. 
This new metropolis of India had thus rapidly gathered the 
cream of talent from the entire world of Islam... 

., Khwaja. Qutb ud-din was held in. veneration. by Sultan 
Iitutmish but, he persistently refused to have anything to do 
with the royal court and rejected all offers of a fief or a grant 
from the King. First in Kilokhri, and then near. the mosque of 
Malik ‘Izz ud-din, he continued .to live like.a mendicant. 
although Sultan Iltutmish continued to pay occasional visits to 
him. He became so popular among the masses that once when 
Khwaja Mo‘in ud-din came to Delhi to see his. disciple, the then 
Sheikh-ul-Islam Najm ud-din Sughr& made a complaint. to the 
Khwaja. / Thereupon the. Khwaja said to his disciple, . “Baba 
Bakhtiyar, so soon have you gained eminence that the servants of 
God have begun complaining against you? Leave this place 
and come to Ajmer, there I will be at your service.’ . The 


lL. Tartkh Firishta, Vol. I, Ps . 720 
2° Siar-ul-Auli@, p. 54 
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Sheikh had said what could be expected of a man who had 
attained the summit of spiritual perfection. He did not like his 
diseiple'to be the cause of anxious concern to anyone, and not 
the least to the Sheikh-ul-Islam of the Islamic State. He had 
also hinted that if the people at Delhi were not aware of the 
stature and spirituality of Khwaja Bakhtiyar Kaki, he knew it 
very well and could’ accord ‘him the highest marks of respect. 
Khw3ja Qutb ud-din gave the reply expected of him, “My 
Lord, what of sitting in your Erreence, I spares deserve to stand 
before you. Me 

The mentor askéd the disciple to accompany him to Ajmer, 
and the disciple nodded his assent without ‘a’ demur. But no 
sooner had the two come out of the city, it dawned upon the 
Sheikh that the popularity of his disciple was by the will of God. 
“Khw4ja Qutb: Ud-din started on his journey to Ajmer in the 
compariy of his Sheikh”, ‘records an annalist, “but the news of 
his departure raised ‘a clamour ‘in ‘the city. ‘The whole of its 
population along with Sultan Htutmish came out of the capital 
to follow his steps wailing and lamenting over his departure.” 

Khwaja Mo‘tn ud-din did not consider it prudent to plunge 
into sorrow stich 4 vast multitude for the sake of one man. He 
allowed Khwaja Quth ud-din to return to Delhi and remarked: 
Baba Bakhtiyar, you better remain here. That such a large 
number of people are sorrow-stricken at your departure, I do 
not consider it proper to rend their hearts. “Go back, I leave 
this city in your charge.”* 

Sultan Htutmish thanked the Sheikh for mlowing Khwaja 
Qutb ud-din to remaiii at Delhi. - 

“Back in Delhi Khwi&ja Qutb udjdin again’ took up his 
austere living and the task of diffusing’ the ‘spirit of humanity 


1. Star'ul- Au p. 54 

2. Idid., p. 54 

8. Tbid., p. 55. What the Khwaja meant was that he should carry on 
the mission entrusted to him and continue to invite people of the 
Capital to the path of Rentecsnes: 
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among his followers and devotees. He never had:.anything to do 
with the royal court. As an earnest seeker. of truth he had 
renounced all wordly wealth and earthly desires ; but the people 
still flocked to -him as if “the whole world,..all the notables of 
rank and pecans deemed it. an Ronee: to. pay = to 
him.”)..- |: 

Sultan Shameud-din Itutmish waed to call upon. him - twice 
a week.2 Delhi was then not only the.capital of the Sultanate, 
but: was also the emerging stronghold of Islam. in a countsy 
- recently brought under its realm, where many a sagacious mind 
of the then Islamic world had gathered. It was no easy task to 
provide spiritual guidance to all and also to. exert a moderating 
influence ‘over an otherwise autocratic form of government. 
Although Khwaja Bekhtiyar Kaki did not live long enough to 
* complete the difficut task entrusted to his care ; for he remained 
alive only four or five: years after the death of his: spiritual 
_ guide, he discharged his responsibility with supreme. success and 
also established the: Chishtigah order in India on a firm Soting 
for all times to:come. : 

He was about fifty years of age ven the all-consuming 
flame of the love of God, which he had kept subdued in his 
frail bodily frame for the edification of .surrounding humanity, 
burst forth in: eestatic:trances. and. transports. He was often 
seen in the state of.total absorption and elevation produced. by 
Divine illumination of his heart, till the day came. when he 
heard in the chamber of Sheikh ©Ah Sikizz? a a ans 
the following couplet. . 

Ungrudging who are in. paren and nabinisston ; 3 

A new life they get, ever and anon. 

He fell into ecstatic trance; returned to his lacs after 
some time, but remained attracted to the. same condition. He 
_ desired the same couplet to be repeated again and. again until 


1, dbhbdradedbdgar, 9.46 cee roe 
2. Tartkh-i-Firishta, Vol. II, p. 719 
‘$3. Alo Kno as Sith Al Saja, acceding to some haa, 
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four days passed in the same condition... In between, when: the 
time for prayer arrived, he would: perform the observance, but 
would again relapse into the same state of ecstasy and rapturous 
trance as soon as the couplet ‘was recited before him. Qn. the 
fifth night, in: the same condition,;: he preferred the deeper 
privacy of the grave.’ This incident is aan to have hap- 
pened inthe year:.633 A.H.? » 

«While returning: from ‘Idgah. to his sesbiecsey a “tew days 
before his death, the Khwaja happened to pass through an open 
ground: _ He remained standing at the place for quite some time 
until a companion accompanying him politely reminded : ‘‘It is 
‘id today and a large number of people would be awaiting your 
return.’’ He replied: “1 find the odour of hearts emitting here.”’ 
Later he called for the owner of the tand'and purchased the field 
for his burial place. ‘This isthe place where his. grave exists today.’ 

Khwaja Qutub ud-din had conferred the habit of succession 
to nine or ten of his disciples, but: his chief successor who devot- 
ed himself whole-heartedly te the completion of the task: under- 
taken by him was Khwaja Farid ud-din ek cea 


Khwaja Farid-nd-din Ganjshakar 


Khwaja: Mo‘tIn ud-din Chishtt was acest ing founder 
of Chishtiyah order in India, but it was promoted by Khwaja 
Farid ud-din whose two. disciples;) Khwaja Nizam, ud-din 
Dehlavi and Sheikh ‘Ala? ud-din. ‘Alt Sabir of male spread 
‘it far and wide in the country. 

The first name of the Khwaja was Mas' ‘ad, the surname 
Farid ud-din, but he is Soraoaly known sch the apprlaeon of 
paren & ae 
1° Siarul:Auli@?, on the authority Khwaja Nigam‘ ud-din Aulia’. © 
2. . Certain memoirs’ give. the year as-634.A.. Hi: : 

3. Siar-ul-Aulid, (p. 55), on the authority of Khwaja Niz&m ud-din Auli@? 
The place is now called Qutub Sahib ; _ 

4. Lit, Treasure-house of Sugar. It is difficult to say, with any amount of 
certainty, how Khwaja Farid ud-din came-to be known ‘as Ganjshakar, 
for, differen: steries sbeut ithave been told by the writers. 
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‘His grandfather, Qazi Shu‘aib, a lineal descendant of the 
second Caliph, had migrated from Kabul to Lahore because of 
the Tartar depredations. “He stayed fora while in Kastr and 
then settled in Kahenwal where he ‘was granted an estate and 
appointed as Qazi. Farid ud-din was born here in 569 A.H. 
When still young, he traveled to Multan, then a great educa- 
tional centre of the country, for higher education. In Multan 
he studied under different teachers among whom was also 
Mauldna Minhaj ud-din who taught him 4n-Na@feh, the renown- 

_ed book on juristic science. It was here in Multan that Farid 
ud-din met Khwaja Qutb ud-din Bakhtiyar Kaki in 548 A.H. 
and immediately took an oath of allegiance to him. He also 
decided to accompany his Sheikh by terminating his education 
but ‘the latter persuaded him to complete his studies first, which 
he did in India and abroad. -. 

- After completion of his education, Farid idalia came. back 
to > Delhi where his Sheikh selected a place near Gaznt Gate for 
his stay. Here he busied himself with prayer and meditation. 
After he was gifted with spiritual enlightenment and illumination, 
he was permitted by Khwaja Qutb ud-din to ‘stay at Hans1, 
with one of his disciples Sheikh Jamal ud-din Khatib. When 
Khwaja Qutb ud-din died, Farid ud-din was already at Hans. 
He reached Delhi on the third day of his: Sheikh’s death and 
was invested with the robe of his master’s vicegerency by Qazi 
Hamid. ud-din Nagaurt, as desired: by the departing mentor. 
This was an indication that Khwaja Fartd ud-din should: take 
the place of Khwaja Qutb ud-din. 

_It was.the third day of Farid ud-din’s succession when an 
old acquaintance and follower, Sarhang& by name, came to see 
him. ~He was, however, not allowed’ to present himself before 
the Sheikh by his attendants. The man stayed there for a few 
days and when Khwaja Farid ud-din happened to come out of his 
residence, he fell on his knees and complained that in Hanst it 


1. Réhat-ul-Quliib, a collection of his utterances, contains the details of his 
journeys, but the book being of spurious nature cannot be relied upon. 
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was. not. difficult for, him to pay his respect to the Sheikh, but 
in Delhi, the poor like him could not gain an access: to -his pre- 
sence. Farid ud-din took the complaint to his heart as a divine 
warning for. the pomp and glory with which he had been 
surrounded. He. ‘also did. not. like the absence of peace and 
solitude at Delhi which.-.he regarded. as an impediment in the 
way of his journey to higher stages of spirituality. He, there- 
fore, atonce decided to return to Hansi. When it was pointed 
out to him that his spiritual guide and mentor had desired -him 
to take his place; he replied: ‘My. mentor -had. no doubt 
bequeathed his trust to me but whether I live in a city or wilder- 
ness, it shall ever remain with me.’”! 

Khwaja Farid had selected Hans so that, he: ‘might’ live 
there as a recluse, unknown and undisturbed. But Maulana 
Nir Turk, another disciple of Khwaja Qutb . ud-din, told- the 
people about his spiritual status and they began to. crowd round 
him here too.: Khwaja Farid left for his home town Kahenwal, 
a town near Multan, but his fame having travelled: faster than 
him he had to moye on to Ajodhan.? Khwaja Farid’s eminence 
did not, however, remain hidden for long even in Ajodhan 
where the stream of visitors was often so long that he had to 
receive them till it was quite late in the night. ae 

In. the beginning he had not enough to live upon..: A: local 
wild fruit, Piloo was brought.to be boiled and salted which served 
as the. meal for. Khwaja. Farid and.his followers. But. even 
during those days.of extreme poverty, he. was not the least less 
careful about the lawfulness. of the food taken by him. Once, 
while. he. took a morsel in his ‘hand to break his -fast, he 
remarked: ‘“There appears to be something wrong with it.”’ 
The. servant replied : “We had no salt. I borrowed a small 
quantity.’’* ight Bas 
1. Siar-ul-Aulia, p. p. 72 
2. Now the place is called ian: It is situated in district ie ees 


of Pakistan. 
3.  Star-ul-Aulia, p. 66 
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Khwaja Farid replied:. “This is against my principle. 
‘Now it. is not lawful for me to take this food.”” It was not long 
before that his initial indigence gave place to affluence. Then 
the servants had to keep the dishes ready all day for the incom- 
ing guests, from early morning till late in the night. Whoever 
wished could come and take food from his imperial kitchen.' 

He was equally cordial to all, great and small. In the 
words of Khwaja Nizam ud-din: “In what a magnanimous 
and wonderful, way he lived—that it was difficult to emulate. 
Whether one was an old friend or follower, living with him for 
years, or a stranger coming for the first time to see him, he 
would attend to all with equal kindliness of heart.”’? _ Maulana 
Badr ud-din says: ‘I was his chief attendant. Normally he 
gave all instructions to me. With no veil of secrecy, he was the 
same in company or solitude. I never noticed anything contrary 
to it during several years of my companionship with him.’”” 

Sultan Nasir ud-din Mahmtid once came to see Khwaja 
Farid at the head of a large army which was onits way to Uchh 
and Multan. The description of the vast multitude desiring to 
pay homage to the Sheikh on this occasion has been thus given 
by Khwaja Nizam ud-din: “The thronging crowd was beyond 
control. The attendants hung the sleeves of his shirt from a 
balcony to be kissed by the people.’ Very soon it was torn to 
‘shreds. At last the Sheikh came out to the mosque and asked 
his attendants to form a cordon round him so that people might. 
pay their respect without mobbing him. People came, saluted 
him from a distance and went away. Suddenly, an old 
sweeper broke into the cordon and fell on the feet of the Khwaja 
saying, ‘Sheikh Farid, are you fed up? You ought to offer 
thanks for this blessing of God.” The Sheikh cried and express- 
ed regret. Later he bade him farewell with presents.’’ 


1. Siar-ul-Auli@, p 64 
2. Ibid. p. 68 
3. Ibid , p. 65 
4. 0 
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On another occasion the Prime Minister Ghiyath ud-din 
Balban called upon the Sheikh on behalf of Sultan Nasir ud-din 
and presented some cash and a royal charter granting four 
villages to the Sheikh. The Sheikh returned the charter and 
distributed the cash among the mendicants.} 

Ghiyath ud-din Balban succeeded Sultan Nasir ud-din. He 
was also devoted to Khwaja Farid ud-din since he considered 
his accession to the throne as a reward of Khwaja’s blessings and 
invocation for him. Still, the Khwaja always remained uncon- 
cerned and unsolicitous. A recommendatory letter which the 
Khwaja once wrote to Sultan Ghiyath ud-din Balban for a 
certain person bears out how little he cared for the King. ‘He 
wrote: ‘I present the affairs of this man first before God and 
then before you. If you come to his aid, the benefactor would 
really be God to whom you should be grateful: but if you do 
not; then you would dense by the will of God and no ceo 
bility shall lie on you.’ 

Khwaja Farid ud-din had the most cordial relations with 
other mystics of his time. Sheikh-ul-Islam Baha? ud-din Zakarya 
of Multan was an eminent spiritual guide and a Sheikh of 
Suharwardiyah order and also his contemporary. The Khwaja 
had great regard and afiection for him and always addressed 
him as Sheikh-ul-Islam. 

The ruling passion of Khwaja Farid ud-din’s life was his 
ardent love and devotion to God which reflected his worthiness. 
His heart’s immortal thirst for Divine propinquity inspired, 
guided and trained such other eminent mystics as ©Ala? ud-din 
‘Ali Sabir and Khwaja Nizam ud-din. The latter relates that 
once he saw Khwaja Farid moving about with breathless 
impatience in his room and reciting some verses which meant: 

**My only wish is to live smitten with Thy love ; 
Live if I must, beneath Thy feet, and crumble unto dust. 


1. Sidr-ul-Autia, pp. 79-80 

2. Akhbar-ul-Akhyadr. The letter had been written in Arabic. 

3. Sheikh-ul-Islam Baha ud-din Zakarya was born in 566 A. H. and 
Khwaja Farid ud-din was three years younger to him. 
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Thee alone I desire in this world and the next, 
Would that I live for Thee and die for Thee.” 

He recited the verses and then fell into prostration ; after a 
while he would get up, move about in the room restlessly and 
again recite the same verses.’ Oo 

The Khwaja possessed a tender heart which was easily 

‘touched by a devotional verse or ancedotes of the saints. Often 
he broke down into tears ; always kept fast ; recited the Qur?an 
regularly ; and instructed his disciples to follow his example in 
fasting and recitation of the Book of God.? He was also fond of 
musical recitations. Once someone remarked that the theolo- 
gians disputed the validity of musical recitations. He replied : 
‘Holiness be to God! One has been burnt and reduced to 
ashes but the other is still disputing its legitimacy.’” 

He spent his life as a solitary anchorite. Indifferent to the 
grandees and ruling chiefs, he had dedicated himself to the 
service of God like the earlier mystics of his path. 

Sheikh Badr ud-din Gaznavi. was a contemporary. of 
Khwaja Farid ud-din and a disciple of his Sheikh, Khwaja 
Qutb ud-din Bakhtiyar Kaki. He was on friendly terms with 
a certain grandee of the time who had built a monastery for 
him. It so happened that the particular patrician incurred the 
wrath of the king and with him Sheikh Badr ud-din had also to 
suffer certain hardships. He requested Khwaja Farid ud-din 
to pray for him. The Khwaja wrote back to him. ‘Whoever 
shall tread the path you had chosen, he will surely invite trouble 
for him. You are a follower of the pure-hearted saints, then 
why did you get a monastery constructed for you against their 
traditions.. This was not the way of Khwaja Qutb ud-din and 
Khwaja: Mo‘tn ud-din, nor had they ever paraded their wares 
in a monastery : they wanted to live unnoticed, unknown.’”* 


_ 


Siar-ul-Auli®, p. 123 
Halat-i-Sultan-ul-Mash@ikh, p 12 
. Siar-ul-Aulia?, p- 12 

4. Siar-ul-Arifin, p 85 


SS 
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Because of his ‘indifference towards the rich and the noble 
_the Khwaja had to suffer privations, despite his increasing popu- 
larity, towards the end of his life. Khwaja Nizam ud-din says 
in Siar-ul- Aulia?, “By the timne he came to his journey’s end, he 
was again in reduced. circumstances. | I. was. with him ‘during 
the month of Ramadhan, when the food -we had was insufficient 
for us. None of us took a hearty meal in‘ those days. Every- 
thing in the household was of inferior'stuff: When I took leave _ 
from the-Sheikh to depart from there, he gave me a sultant! for® 
travelling expenses. Later on, he sent. mea word through 
Maulana Badr ud-din Ishaq to postpone my departure for a 
day more. When the time arrived for fast-breaking, no edibles 
were available in his house. 1 went to the Sheikh and requested 
him to. allow me to purchase some foodstuff from the money he 
had granted me earlier. The Sheikh gave me the’ | permistion 
and also invoked blessings of God for me.””? 

Khwaja Nizam ud-din goes on to describe the death of is 
Sheikh in these’ words : “On the fifth of Muharram his illness 
took a serious turn, He fell unconscious after performing the 
“isha? prayers. After a while when he regained consciousness 
he asked whether he had recited the’ prayers. Those present at 
the time replied in affirmative but he said: ‘Let me repeat it 
again. Who knows what is going to happen.” Having per- 
formed the prayers he again fell in a swoon. Again on coming 
back to his senses, he repeated his earlier question but again 
said: “Let me say the prayers again, for nobody knows what is 
to happen.”* He recited the ¢isha@? prayers for the met time and 
then he shuffled off his mortal coil.’ 

Khwaja Farid ud-din died on Tuesday, the fifth Muharram 
664 A. H2 and was buried at Pigdhet, Sultan Muhammad 


‘Probably the rupee of those days. 

Siar-ul-Aulia?, p. 66 

lbid., p. 89 

Tbid., p. 89 

The year of his death, commonly held as 644 A. H., does not.appear to 


Siok Se Pee 3 


{ Footnote ‘continued on next page ] 
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‘Tughlag later constructed a mausoleum over his grave. 

The Khwaja was survived by five sons, Sheikh Nasr ud-din 

Nasr ullah, Sheikh Shahab ud-din, Sheikh Badr ud-din 

Sulaiman, Khwaja Nizam ud-din and Sheikh Yaqoob and thiee 
daughters, Bibi Nastiirah, Bibi Fatimah and Bibi Sharifah. 

Among the spiritual successors of Khwaja Farid ud-din, 
his third son Sheikh Badr ud-din and grandson Sheikh SA}a? 
ud-din were noted for their piety and saintliness. Sultan 
Muhammad Tughlaq was also a devoted disciple of Sheikh 
Ala? ud-din. His descendants too included a number of pure- 
hearted souls who devoted their lives to preaching and inviting 
people through their precepts and example towards spiritual and 
moral purification. 


he correct. Khwaja Nizam ud-din sas mentioned several incidents per- 
taining to Khwaja Farid ud+din, which happened iu the vear 669 A. 1, 
It seems that he died in 670 A. H. as meation’4 in Khvsiaatil Asfia on thi 
authority of Mukhbirul Wasilin ana Tazkararil “Ae igin. 


Il 


Life Sketch of 
Khwaja Nizam ud-din Aulia’ 


Popularly known by his surname Nizam ud-din, he was 
named by his father Ahmad Ibn SAli as Muhammad. Descend- 
ing from a family of Saiyids which had migrated from Arabia 
to Central Asia, his grandfather Khwaja ‘Ali and maternal 
grandfather Khwaja ‘Arab, who were also cousins, had come 
down to Lahore and thence to Budaun! where several other 
families of Iran and Khurasan noted either for their noble 
descent or godliness had settled down. 


Early Education 
Khwaja Nizam ud-din was born at Budaun in 636 A. H? 


1. Budaun is situated in Rohilkhand Division of Uttar Pradesh near the 
eastern bank of Sot River. In those days it was a populous town which 
became important as the northern frontier post of the then Muslim 
kingdom of Delhi (Nazhatul Khwatir) . 

Captured by Qutub ud-din Aibeck in 1196, it remained a major pro- 
vincial governorship under Shams ud-din Iltutmish. The ruined fort 
at Budaun is a witness of the importance it once had under the early 
Muslim kingdom. The imposing Jam‘i Masjid was built here in 1223, 
under the patronage of Iltutmish, after whom his son Rukn ud-din 

_Firoz Shah also remained ‘governor of Budaun before his accession to 
the throne. 

2, The year has been calculated by the author of Siar-ul-Auli@ by deducting 
his age from the year when he died. 
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When he was only five years of age his father died. His mother 
who was known for her fervant piety, took pains for his proper 
education and moral guidance despite her appalling poverty. 
He received his education under Maulana ‘Ala? ud-din Usili.? 
After Maulana ‘Ala? ud-din Usali had taught him some elemen- 
tary books on jurisprudence and a text-book named Qudoort, he 
asked his disciple to bring a turban. Khwaja Nizam ud-din’s 
mother somehow managed to purchase cotton and got it spun 
and woven into muslin for him.? She also invited some of the 
notable theologians and mystics of the time on the occasion. 
Khwaja ‘Ali, a disciple of Sheikh Jalal ud-din Tebrezi placed 
the first coil of the turban round his head and all those present. 
at the ceremony prayed for his spiritual development. 


7 


Uttermost Poverty 


As an orphan who did not have enough to live upon, he 
had not un-often to forgo his meals. He related later on that 
whenever he had nothing to eat, his mother used to tell him 
that they were God’s guests that day—a remark which was very 
pleasing to him. Once somebody sent some corn to his mother 
which sufficed for their meals for quite a few days. He states 
that he soon became’ so sick of it that he longed for the day 
when his mother would again announce that they were the guests 
of God. At’ last the day came when the gifted corn was 
finished and he was told by his mother that they had to rely on 
the hospitality of God. Khwaja Nizim ud-din says that the 
blissful satisfaction he derivéd that day from the intimation 
from his mother was beyond deschipnon: . 


Impulsive Attraction Towards the Sheikh 


Khwaja Nizam ud-din says: “When I was only twelve 


1. Maulana ‘Ala? ud-din Usili was a disciple of Sheikh Jalal ud-din 
Tebrezi. Like his Sheikh he Jed a frugal life and took care to hide his 
spiritual attainments. 

2. , Sirajeul-Majalis (Urdu Translation Khair-ul--Majalis), p. shi 

3. Star-ul-Aulid?, p, 113 ; 
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years of age, still studying lexicology under Abii Bakr Kharrata 
(also known as Abii Bakr Qawwal),'a man who had been to 
Multan came to see my teacher, He began to narrate the 
virtues and excellence of Sheikh Baha? ud-din Zakariya Multant, 
the atmosphere of: sanctity and godliness prevailing in his 
monastery and the enthusiasm ‘and eagerness ‘of the people 
around him for prayers and vigils which had made even the 
maidseivants to pass their’ time in recollection ‘of God. He 
went on with his narration praising the Sheikh but nothing of 
the description given by him awakened any response in my 
heart. Thereafter he told that from Multan he also went to 
Ajodhan where he met Sheikh-ul-Islam Khwaja Farid ud-din, 
who could really be called a king of the saints. At once I felt a 
strong and absorbing attraction towards Khwaja Farid ud-din.' 


Studies.at Delhi 


Khwaja Nizam ud-din first came to Delhi at the age of 
sixteen years.” He spent three or four years in further studies 
at Delhi where were then some of the erudite scholars of the 
time. Sultan Nasir ud-din Mahmitid then presided over the 
kingdom with Ghiyath ud-din Balban as his Chief Minister. 
Maulana Shams ud-din Khwarzami, also known as Khwaja 
Shams ul-Mulk, held the office of Mustaufi-ul-Mamalik® but he 
was also a savant among the scholars of the time. He had taken 
upon himself, as was the custom in. those days, the additional 
responsibility of teaching the students along with his onerous 
official duties. Khwaja Nizam ud-din was fortunate to get 
himself enlisted as one of his students. He soon became a 
favourite of his teacher who graciously permitted him, alongwith 


1. Star-ud-Auid@? p, Wand Faa@Pid-ul-Fiedd p. 149: 

2. Phe age given in Siar-u]-Aai® aypears to be correct for the Khwaja spent 
three or four years at Delhi and then went to Ajodhan to become a 
disciple of Khwaja Farid ud-din, "Phen he was “9 years of age. 

3. The Chief Auditer or the Accountant Gencral of the kingdom, 
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two. of his fellow students Qutb ud-din Naqla and Burhan 
ud-din Baqi, to take their lessons in his private apartment. 

Whenever any student absented himself or was late, Khwaja 
Shams ul-Mulk used to remonstrate them simply by saying: 
‘What was my fault that you did not come,” or he jokingly 
remarked : ‘‘Let me know my mistake so that I may not commit 
it again.”’ But Khwaja Nizam ud-din says that Shams. ul-Mulk 
never complained whether he was late or absent. . He always 
insisted on Khwaja Nizam ud-din to come and sit with him in 
his own’ chamber.’ 


A Brilliant Student 


Khwaja Nizam ud-diniwas a studious and brilliant student. 
He occupied a distinguished place among..his class-mates as an 
eloquent orator and: a skilled debater. His proficiency in 
reasoning the points cogently earned him the title of ‘Mahfil 
Shikan’ or the breaker of debates.” 

Magqamat Hariri—a_ book of stylistic elegance composed in 
rhymed prose-—was included in' the curriculum in those days. 
Normally the students used to. study it like other books of litera- 
ture and learnt to explain its difficult passages. Khwaja Nizam 
ud-din, however, learnt forty of. its chapters by heart. Later 
on, when he realised the futility of his effort, he committed to 
his memory Mashariq-ul-Anwar,.a famous compilation of Tradi- 
tions to make amends for his mistake. 

He studied Hadith. from Sheikh Kamal ud-din Zahid 
(d. 684 A.H.)," a noted Traditionist of his time and a disciple of 
Allama Hasan-ibn Muhammad as-Saghani, (d. 650 A.H.)* the 
author of Mashariq-ul-Amear.- In Fiqah or Jurisprudence, he was 
fortunate enough to study under. Allama Burhan ud-din 


‘ Fawaid-ul-Fieead, p. 68 

Star-ul-Aulid@, p. 101 

Mid. p. 101 

Besides Mashériq-ul-Amear, a femous text-book on Traditions, he also 
wrote. Al-Vbab-uz-Z2azhir, one of the most reliable and authoritative works 


FON mo 


on lexicography. 
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al-Marginiani. who had written the Hidayah of world fame. 
Khwaja Nizam ud-din also studied Mosharig ul-Anwar from the 
latter who granted him a certificate for teaching it to other.* 


Mental Disquietude 


Like an assiduous student Khwaja Nizam ud-din paid full 
attention to his studies. He wanted to achieve distinction as a 
man of letters, but he also felt a choking disquiet in his heart: 
it was not the product of any apathy or lethargy but an anxiety 
born out of his solicitous nature desiring something else which 
could make him calm and composed. The pedantry of the 
bookish knowledge he was acquiring as also the verbal wrang- 
lings over theoretical issues filled him with disgust. Once he 
remarked: ‘As a young man I used to. associate with my com- 
panions but I always felt an aversion, a desire to avoid them:all 
and longed to forsake their company. Although my friends 
were students and academicians engaged in literary pursuits but 
often I felt agitated and told my friends that I would not remain 
with them for long and abandon them.” In reply. to a question 
by Amir Hasan ‘Ala? Sajazit he said that he had these feelings 
before he met Khwaja Farid ud-din. 

The mother of Khwaja Nizam ud-din died when he was 
still in Delhi.2 Once he mentioned. about the death of his 
mother and wept so bitterly that it became difficult to follow 
what he said. Lamentingly he recited the verse : 

Alas! no device could avail me then, 
Nor could I chain the night of tryst. 

The Khwaja says: “Once after sighting the new moon, I 
went to salute and pay my respects to my mother. She replied, 
‘Whom would you pay’homage next month?’ I at once knew 


1. The certificate which has been quoted in Star-ul-Auli@ is dated 22nd 
Rab‘i-ul-Awwal, 679 A. H. This, in other words means that Khwaja 
Nizam ud-din was 43. years of age at that time. It also shows his eager- 
ness to continue-his further education till an advanced age, 

2. Fawdi?d-ul-Fuwdd, p. 47 
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that her death was drawing near. Dejected, I began to weep 
and I. asked, ‘Mother, to whose care do you entrust me’. ‘To- 
morrow shall I answer your question’, she replied and bade me 
to spend the night with Sheikh Najib ud-din. I went away but 
before dawn next day a maid-servant came running to announce 
that the mother wanted me at once. I enquired if she was 
all right. She replied in the affirmative and I hastened to my 
mother’s side. She said, ‘Yesterday you had asked me some- 
thing. Now listen to me carefully.” Then she asked for my 
right hand and holding it in her hands said : “‘O God my Lord, 
I entrust him to’Thy care.’ After that she closed her eyes and 
bade farewell to this fleeting world. I thanked God for the 
reply given by my mother for I would not have been so: well- 
pleased if she had left the house filled with rubies and as than 
the reply she had given to my qnestion,”? 


An Unfulfilled Wish 


At a time when dic stories of the gifts and honours. qed 
ed by the royal court on accomplished scholars, doctors and 
jurists were in everyone’s mouth, it was not strange that. the 
young Khwaja aspired, with his learning and straitened circum- 
stances, for a lucrative post of rank and authority. It was but 
natural for a man who had tasted the pangs of hunger, despite 
his spiritual yearnings, to look forward to material comforts, 
honour and riches. _He asked one day Sheikh Najib ud-din 
Mutwakkil to pray.God that he should become a Qazi. Sheikh 
Najib ud-din, however, kept quiet at his request. He. repeated 
his request again for he thought the Sheikh had. not listened to 
to him. Thereupon the Sheikh replied, “Don’t be a Qazi. 
Become something else.’’’ : 


First visit to Ajodhan 


Sheikh Najib ud-din Matwakkil was the brother of Khwaja 
1. Siar-ul-Aulid?, p. 151 
2. Fawdid-ul-Fuwéd, p. 28 
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Farid ud-din. Nizam ud-din had already developed a feeling 
of great reverence for Khwaja Farid ud-din while still a boy at 
Budaun. His introduction to Sheikh Najib ud-din, with whom 
he spent some of his time, inflamed his fascination for Khwaja 
Farid. . He made up his mind to repair to Ajodhan. 

Khwaja Nizam ud-din has himself given an account of his 
first meeting with his spiritual mentor. He says that no sooner 
than was he ushered in the presence of Khwaja Farid, he recited 
a Persian couplet which said : 

“Thy separation set my heart in flames blazing, 

And the soul was ravaged by the fleod of thy longing.” 

Khwaja Nizam. ud-din wanted to express his keen desire to 
meet the Sheikh but he found his tongue chained to his pallet by 
the awe of Khwaja Farid ud-din. Finding him overwhelmed 
with emotion, Khwaja Farid remarked: “Every newcomer. is 
overtaken by awe.’’! 

Khwaja Farid ud-din showed special favour to Nizam 
ud-din and ordered a cot to be provided for him in the guest 
house. Nizam ud-din, however, hesitated to sleep on a cot at a 
place where numerous respectable persons, learned scholars and 
divines who had committed the Qur’an to their bosom had 
spread their beddings on the ground. When this was conveyed 
to Maulana Badr ud-din, who was charged with the care of the 
guests, he sent himthe word: ‘Have you to follow your own 
whims or abide by the instructions of the Sheikh??? Nizam 
ud-din replied, “I shall do whatever the Sheikh desires.” He 
then instructed him to sleep on the cot.? 

Nizdm ud-din took the oath of fealty to Khwaja Fartd 
ud-din. He was then 20 years of age.* 


Further Education 


It seems that Khwaja Nizam ud-din had still certain text- 


1, Fawéi?d-ul-Fmcad, p. 31 
2. Star-ul-Autia®, p. 107 
3. Ibid. p. 107 
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books to study when he went to Ajodhan. The ‘path he had 
chosen for himself required that he should now ‘strive to attain 
that perfect knowledge of God which was the great purpose of 
his journey or, indeed, the very object of one’s existence. The 
formal education he had so far was nothing more than a dis- 

_ concerting experience for a sensitive and awakened soul. If he 
had devoted himself so long’ to his studies as a necessity and 
preliminary step to lead his wandering soul onwards, it now 
seemed doubly difficult for him to continue the pursuit of formal 
education when he had reached ‘the fount of knowledge. He 
had, however, chosen a Sheikh who was himself an accomplished 
scholar with a heart illuminated by the certitude of Divine 
knowledge. He considered it necessary that every traveller 
seeking the path of mysticism should acquire a certain degree of 
formal education, for he had himself been instructed by his 
spiritual mentor in that wise. There was anothet reason too. 
The Sheikh had a prognostication of Nizim ud-din’s .outstand- 
ing gifts of a seer and teacher which he had to utilise later on 
for the guidance of the people. 

Therefore, when.Nizam ud-din sought the permission of 
Khwaja Farid ud-din to terminate his studies in order to devote 
himself exclusively to devotional exercises, he replied, ‘‘I do 
not like anybody to terminate his studies. Do both, continue 
your studies as well as the recitations and prayers and see which 
engages your attention more.’’ He also said, ‘“The mendicant 
has to have some knowledge too.””! 

As a mark of special favour to Nizam ud-din, Khwaja Farid | 
ud-din himself started teaching him. “Nizdm, you would have 
to study certain books under me,” said he. Six chapters of 
Sheikh Shahab ud-din Suharwardi’s ‘Awarif-ul-Ma‘arif, and the 
Tamhid of Abt Shaktir Salmi were taught by him to Nizam ud- 
din. He also instructed his disciple about the rules of recita- 
tion of the Qur’an and guided him in the recital of the first six 
parts of the holy Scripture.” 

1. Star-ul-Auli@, p. 107 
2. ibid., p. 106 
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Khwaja Nizam ud-din could never forget the charming way 
in which Khwaja Farid ud-din had taught him. He often used 
to say that the deep and hidden meanings of the mystic truths 
explained to him by Khwaja Farid ud-din could never be 
explained by anybody else. “‘I often wished”, said Nizam ud- 
din later on, “‘that it would. be better if I die listening to his 
discourses.’”! 


A Lesson in Self-effacement 


The copy of ‘Awarif-ul-Ma‘arif from which Khwaja Farid 
ud-din taught Nizam ud-din was old and crumbly and written 
in a crabbed hand. While Khwaja Farid had once to pause for 
a few seconds to make out the writing, Nizam ud-din innocently 
remarked: ‘I have seen another copy with Sheikh Najib 
ud-din Mutawakkil. It was a correct one.” “I don’t have the 
energy to correct this one’, was the reply of the Khwaja which 
he repeated many a time. Niz&m ud-din says that at first he 
did not understand what his teachcr meant but when Maulana 
Badr ud-din Is’haq told him that the Khwaja was expressing 
displeasure at his remark, he was confounded, Taking off his 
cap, he fell on the feet of his mentor and implored his for- 
giveness. Khwaja Nizam ud-din says that he repeatedly request- 
ed the Sheikh to pardon him but his annoyance did not abate. 
At last he got up, and knowing not what to do, he spent two days 
sorrow-stricken and disheartened. He even thought of committ* 
ing suicide by jumping into a well but good sense prevailed on 
him. At his wit’s end, he sped away to a nearby forest where 
he wept bitterly at his mistake. 

Shahab ud-din, one of the sons of Khwaja Farid ud-din, 
was on intimate terms with Nizam ud-din. He informed the 
Khwaja of the lamentable condition of his friend. At last the 
Khwaja forgave Nizam ud-din and permitted him to return to 
his presence. On the next day he told Nizam ud-din: “I had 
done this for your betterment. The Pir (Spiritual guide} is like 


1. Few@id-ul-Fuwdd, p. 75 
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a decorator of his disciple.’ Thereafter he invested Nizam 
ud-din with a robe of honour.! 


A Decisive Movement 


It was undoubtedly a critical moment for Nizam ud-din 
when his spiritual mentor reacted in a sharp and sudden manner 
over his innocent remark. Verily, it would appear that the 
Khwaja need not have shown such a resentment over the simple 
remark that Nizam ud-din had seen a better copy of the book 
with his brother—a statement of fact which was neither wrong 
nor violated any moral precept. But the Khwaja could not 
tolerate even this harmless comment by his disciple for he had 
already chosen him as his future spiritual successor. It was, 
therefore, necessary for him to teach that disciple a lesson in 
self-effacement in a way that should destroy even the least 
vestiges of self-conceit and vanity in him. He had also to take 
him through that state of anguish and grief, dejection and down- 
heartedness which every path-finder of the love of God has to 
experience at one time or the other. But, the occasion was also 
crucial for a young, educated and intelligent youth since his 
whole future depended ona correct decision at that decisive 
moment. The assessment of the situation by Manazir Ahsan 
Gilani is undoubtedly correct, who says: ‘‘It was the time 
. when the genuineness of his yearning had to be tested. The 
world wanted to know his decision—whether he would remain 
a mere ‘debate-breaker’ and a logician as thousands had been 
before him or he would prove himself worthy of becoming the 
sultan of seers and mystics. It really depended on his courage 


1. Faw@id-ul-Fuwad, p. 27. One should not misunderstand the motive of 
Khwaja Farid ud-din or that his indignation was a violent and vindic- 
tive emotional outburst for a petty fault. The spiritual guides adopt 
different methods for generating a sense of self-effacement and self- 
abasement in their disciples. The severe test to which Ka‘ab ibn Malik 
was put by the Prophet of Islam for an unintentional error furnishes 
another example of the different methods adopted to train and guide a 
person. 
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and will as a poet has said: 
“To be content with buds but few, thou wert a fool; 
Enough to fill thy blou, garden had floscule.”’ 

‘He cast away the few buds that he had and decided to 
own the entire garden. Had he been shallow-headed, he would 
have reasoned thus: ‘What was, after all, my fault ?. I com- 
mitted no wrong. I knew ofa better copy and mentioned it to 
the Sheikh! Then, why this fit of anger ?? Had he taken to this 
line of reasoning he would have prolonged it to a length greater 
than the promptings of the Devil. He would: have been led to 
the conclusion that the old man had lost his balance of mind or 
that he was blinded by his own glory. He could have even 
proved the action of his teacher as a clear transgression of the 
ethical norms taught by the Prophet. But he knew that he had 
gone to the Sheikh to remedy his own defects and not to point 
out the faults of his mentor. He knew that the Khwaja was his 
physician and therefore he had no right to question his teacher’s 
method of treatment.”? 


A Friendly Advice 


Khwaja Nizam ud-din says : ‘While I was at Ajodhan, one 
of my old class-mates came there. Grieved as well as surprised 
to see me in rags, he said. ‘What have you made of yourself, 
Nizam ud-din? Had you taken to teaching in any city you 
would have become an accomplished scholar and made a 
fortune’. I offered my excuse to him but when I went to the 
Khwaja he at once remarked : ‘What would he your reply, 
Nizam ud-din, if one of your friends happens to meet you and 
asks why are you wasting your time here like this and why have 
you given up the profession of teaching which would have been 
a stepping stone for your prosperity >?’ I said, ‘I will say what- 
ever you advise.’ ‘Whenever anybody raises that question,’ 
said he, ‘tell him: 

‘Thou art not a wayfarer of my path, Off you go ; 

Peace be to you, let me be humbled and low’. 

1. Nizam-i-T “dlim, Vol. Il, pp. 94-95 
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“Thereafter he ordered me to take a tray, of food from the 
monastery’s kitchen to my friend on my head.,.. I did as I was 
bidden. When my friend saw me coming like that he hurried 
to take off the tray from me. When I told him what had 
happened, he replied, ‘I never knew that “‘Youf Sheikh had 
guided you to such dizzy heights of selflessness! Take me to 
him.’ After he had taken his meals, he asked his servant to 
carry the.tray back but I refused and insisted on taking the tray 
back on my head as I had brought it. . We both went to the 
Khwaja and he became his disciple.” . os 
_Nizim ud-din went thrice to Ajodhan.’ It is, however, 
not known when he was himself allowed to take disciples in the 
Chishtiyah, order. | None of the chroniclers has mentioned the 
year of the visit when he was granted the habit of succession. 


Blessings by the Khawja 


Once the Khwaja called for Nizam ud-din after Friday 
prayers.” He-put his saliva in the mouth of Nizam ud-din and 
bade him to learn. the Qur?an by heart. Thereafter he said, 
“God _ has bestowed upon you the good of this world and the 
world beyond.. This is what one can obtain here.” The 
Khwaja then asked him to go to Delhi. He said: “Go and 
capture Hindustan.’ 

It has been stated in Siar-ul- Auli@ that Khwaja Farid ud-din 
wrote a khilafat-namah in favour of Nizam ud-dn and asked 
him to show it to Maulna Jama] ud-din in Hanst and Qazi 
Muntajab in Delhi. The Khw&ja also remarked : ‘You would 


1. Siar-ul-Auli@, pp. 139-40 

2, Fawaid-ul-Fuwad, p, 42 

3. The date mentioned in Siar-ul-Auli@ is 25th Jamada ul-Ula, 669 A. H. 
but this appears to be wrong. It should be 664 A. H., the year ‘of 
Khwaja Farid ud-din’s demise, as mentioned elsewhere in Siar-ul-Aulid?, 
or, we would have to agree with Khazinatul Asfid which gives the year of 
his death as 670 A. H. 

4. Siar-ul-Auli@, p. 123 
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be like a shade-tree beneath which the people would get rest and 
repose. Give yourself up to prayer and fasting in 1 order: to lead 
your soul on the pathway of purity.” coke 


; 
uy 


Request of a Prayer. foes ea o 


Khwaja Nizam'ud-din also requested his Sheikh, on the 
first of Shtaban, to pray for him so that he might not have to 
depend upon the people. ebWae: Farid ud- din accepted his 
request and prayed for him.’ 

On another occasion Khwaja Fartd ud-din told’ Nizam 
ud-din: “I have Prayed to God to confer on you something of 
the ‘world also.” Troubled to hear this, for, many a people 
were led ‘astray by it, Nizim ud-din showed signs of distress. 
Khwaja Farid ud-din, however, assured him, “For you the world 
shall not be a temptation. Rest assured.”%3.. r 


From Ajodhan to Delhi. eae 


- After taking leave of his spiritual guide Khwaja Nizim 
ud-diit took the road to Delhi dn his sacred mission of guiding 
the people and purifying them of their evil and immoral] traits. 
But he was then a poor wayfarer on his way to the renowned 
capital of the most powerful Muslim kingdom in the seventh 
century after Hijrah, whose only equipment for this formidable 
task was trust in’ God, sincerity and utter indifference to the 
world and éverything it stands for. Manazir Ahsan Gilant has 
given a beautiful description of Khwaja Nizam ud-din’s journey 
to Delhi in these words: “Now he sets out from Ajodhan to 
triumph over Delhi, the capital of Hindustan, where innumer- 
able gods have arrayed themselves from highest of the high to 
the lowest of the low; there are amongst them those on whose 
orders heads roll on the ground and also those who confer 
riches and glory on their meanest servitors. Ranks and honours 
are being distributed freely ; pleasures and fortunes are being 


ced mipbtan cies 


1, Siar-ul-Aulid, p. 123 
2, Ibid., p. 132 
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given out with both‘hands. And, this king of thé. saints is well 
up in all those arts and learnings which are required! to feather 
one’s tiest. You have already seen that before coming te 
Ajodhan, he was known as’ a ‘debate breaker’ in'the educated 
circles of Delhi. He finds all the doors from''the office ofa 
Qazi to that of Sheikh-ul-Islam or Sadar-i- Jahan opened for him. 
But the love of the Creator has been so deeply embedded in his 
heart that it has expelled the longing for every worldly gain. It 
was this sublirne quality of heart which he often described in 
these words’: Nobody’s faith is complete tinless the whole 
creation is to him not worth the camel’s dung. 

“Once somebody told Khwaja Nizam ud-din of a cer tain 
person who devoted himself night and day in prayers at Damascus 
just for achieving the office of Sheikh-ul-Islam. The Khwaja, 
his eyes brimming with tears,: replied : “Burn ane HE Tain first 
and then the monastery and last of all your own’ ego.” 

“In fine, he left Ajodhan after consighing to flames all the 
worldly longings and desires............... and arrived in the 
capital empty handed where he had to rule as a_ spiritual 


monarch, 28 


Ful6lment of his Obligations 


’ Khwaja Nizim ud-din relates that his Sheikh had directed 
him to always fulfil his obligations and never keep anybody 
displeased with him. The Khwaja had purchased some’ cloth 
from a cloth dealer at Delhi for which he owed 20 7italst to him 
and had also' to return a book lost by him to one of his friends. 
When ‘he reached: Budaun, on his way back to Delhi from 
Ajodhan, he made up his mind to satisfy these obligations first. 
Accordingly, on reaching Delhi he laboured hard for a few days 
and as soon as he had saved 10 Jitals he aypidached ‘the cloth 
Star-ul-Auli@, p. 551 
Faw@ id-ul-Fiavedd, p. 23 
Nizdm-i-Tealim, Vol. ID. p. 150 
Jital or Chital was a copper coin. 
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dealer. -He gave him.the money he had with him and promised 
to return the remaining amount as soon as possible. The cloth 
dealer took the amount given by the Khwaja but remarked : 
“Tt seems,you are coming from ariongst the Muslims. I forego 
my claim for the remaining sum.’ 

_., Thereafter the Khwaja went to the man from wliom he 
had taken the book on loan and told him that since the book 
had been last, he would prepare another copy of it for him. He 
also gave up his claim but observed: “It was only natural for 
you to do so after visiting the place you are coming from.””! 


In Delhi 


When the Khwaja returned to Delhi, it was a populous and 
expanding city but for quite some time, till he took up his: resi- 
dence at Ghiyathpir he had no proper abode. He had so 
frequently to change his habitations that, it seems, he could not 
manage to have even a hut where he could live in peace. Mir 
Khurd relates the story of the Khwaja’s dwelling places in those 
days in the words of his father Saiyid Mahmmad Mubarak 
Kirmant : 

“So long as the Khwaja lived in the city he had no house 
of his own nor he tried to have one for bim. When he came 
from Budaun, he rented a house in Sarai? Mian Bazar which was 
also called Namak ki Sarai?, Amir Khusrii then also lived in 
the same locality. After some time, on the recommendation of 
Amir Khusrii, he was allowed to live in the house of his maternal 
grandfather Rawat ‘Arz.? He lived in this house for two years. 
The house was situated near Mandh Gate and Mandh Bridge by 
the side of the city’s outer wall. It was quite a good building 
of stately structure with spacious chambers but when the sons of 
Rawat ‘Arz returned, the Khwaja had fo vacate the house. He 
had nothing except books with him which we carried on our 
heads to a mosque in front of Siraj Baqqal. On the next day, 


1. Faw@?id-ul-Fuead, p, 14 
2. Also known as Imadul-Mulk 
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a disciple of Sheikh Sadr ud-din, Sad Kagz1 by name, took the 
Khwaja to his own house and lodged him in the upper apart- 
ments. Khwaja remained there for a month and then got a 
house in the Sarai of Rakabdar near Qaisar Bridge. After 
some time he took up his residence in the house of Shadi Gulabi, 
near the shop of Muhammad, a fruit-seller. In the meantime, 
the sons and relatives of Shams ud-din Sharab-dar', who" were 
devoted disciples of the Khwaja begged him to occupy a portion 
of their own house. He lived there in peace for several years.’ 
* Frugal living 

When the Khwaja arrived at Delhi, he had to face those 
sufferings and tribulations which have to be endured by all 
those who are elevated and illuminated and desire to show the 
path of virtue to others. This was the time when Delhi was 
rolling in the wealth pouring from the four corners of 
Hindustan. Everything was so plentiful and cheap that two 
"seers of bread could be had for one Fifal and a maund of musk- 
melon for just two Jtals. But the Khwaja had to pass his days 
in such'a state of extreme poverty that occasionally he could not 
provide even a loaf of bread tor himself and his dependants. 
Nor could he afford the luxury of enjoying a musk-melon 
although it was so cheap! But not only reconciled to his frugal 
living he even longed to pass on his days in that wise." 

Once when he was residing in the house 'near'Mandh Gate, 
he had to go with empty stomach for a few days. At last, a 
student who was aware of it informed some of his neighbours 
who were weavers by profession. They brought some edibles 
for hirn but while’he was washing his hands to take the food, 
some one remarked: ‘God may bless 'the student who told us 
about you.” ‘‘What did he say’? enquired the Khwaja. “He 
informed us,” the man replied, “that you had nothing to satisfy 


1. The royal servant appointed to provide drinking water to the nibg: 
2. Siar-ul-Aulié@, p. 108 
3. Ibid., p. 108 
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the pangs of hunger for quite a few days. That is. why, we have 
. brought it to you.’”? “Excuse me then,” said the Khwaja and 
refused to take it in spite of their insistence.’ , 


Death of ‘His Sheikh 


Khwaja Nizam ud-din paid the last visit to-his Sheikh, 
Khwaja Farid ud-din. three or four months before the latter 
died.. The Khwaja says: ‘He died on the fifth of Muharram 
but he had sent me back to Delhi in the month of Shawwal’ 
Since he had already been taken ill, he was not keeping fasts 
during Ramadhan. One day someone brought musk-melons, 
one of which I placed before him in pieces. The Sheikh took 
them and gave one piece to me. I thought of taking that preci- 
ous gift even if I might have to keep expiatory fasts continuously 
for two months in lieu of breaking the obligatory fast on that 
day.. But he forbade me saying, ‘Oh, No. The Shartah a 
me but not you’? -, 

“The Sheikh had me in his thoughts before he died”, rey 
nues Khwaja Nizam ud-din, “for he said to those present; 
‘Nizam ud-din is in Delhi. I was also away in Hanst when my 
Sheikh Qutb ud-din Bakhtiyar Kaki died.” The Sheikh also 
wept while saying this.’’* 

Khwaja Nizam ud-din went to Ajodhan after the ‘Sheikh 
had passed away. Maulana Badr ud-din made over the Sheikh’s 
robe, prayer mat and staff to him as desired by the Sheikh.* 


In Ghiyathpir 


: : : wt he 

It has been related in Fawa?id-ul-Fuwad that the Khwaja dig 

not like the din and clamour of Delhi. Once he. saw a reclusg. 
busy in the remembrance of God at Hauz Qatlagh Khan, The 


Jawame ul-Ki alam, p. 296 


1. 

2. In 664 A.H. 

3. Fawétid-ul-Fuwdad, p. 53 
4. Ibid. p. 53 

5. Siar-ul-Auli@, p. 122 
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Khwaja asked him if he had chosen to live in-the city ,of his 
own accord. .He replied in the negative but added that although 
he wanted to go away,,he could not somehow, leave the place. 
Thereppon the Khwaja made up his mind to leave the city for 
Patiali? where a Turk? lived in those days, or to go away to 
Bishnalah. . He once went to Bishnalah and lived there for three 
days but could not obtain a residence to put up permanently 
there. Back in Delhi again he earnestly implored God to guide 
him to a place where he could have peace and repose. As the 
Khwaja relates, he heard a celestial voice directing him to go to 
Ghiyathpir although he.did not then know where the place was. 
However, he took up his residence at Ghiyathptr which was 
then a quiet and sparsely populated place. When Kaikabad? 
selected Kilokhari* for his residence, Ghiyathpur was crowded 
with, the royal chiefs and retinues. The Khwaja again thought 
of leaving the place. One day he happened to be present in the 
last rites of one of his teachers in the city, where a lean and thin 
but agreeably good¢looking: man had also come. No sooner 
than he came, he addressed the Khwaja with a couplet which 
meant : Do 
You had to kuowsthe day you. were made a moon of 
ee goodly frame ; 
‘Cynosure of all eyes, on every tongue would be your 
name. 
He also told the Khwaja that a man should first avoid be- 
coming far-famed, but once he had come in the limerlight, he 
should try to prove himself worthy of it so that he might not 
have to lose face before the Prophet on the Day.of Reckoning. 


1, A town in district Etah 

2... Amir Khusrit 

3. Sultan Mu‘iz ud-din, Kaikabad, the son of Bughra Kh&n and grandson 
of Ghiyath ud-din Balhan, who ruled st three yan from 686 i to 
‘688 A. H. 

4. Sir Saiyid writes in Athdr'us-Sanddid: '“Mu‘iz. ud-din Kaikabad ‘built a 
fort and named it Kilokhari in 685 A. H. The fort is no more now. but 
a village of that name still exists near Humaun’s tomb (p. 82). 
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The man then said to the Khwaja: ‘“‘Is it at all virtuous to 
devote oneself to God’s recollection only after retiring from the 
world ?”? He wanted to impress that the remiembrance of God 
along the walk of life needs a greater strength of character. 
When he had finished talking, the Khwaja brought some food 
for him, but he made no move until Khwaja Nizam’ ud-din 
resolved that he would not leave Ghiyathptr. Thereafter he ate 
a bit and went away.! 


Popular Regard 


Khwaja Nizam ud-din began to attract attention and esteem 
of the people during his stay at GhiyathpOr. Quite a large 
number of people started paying visit'to him for moral and 
spiritual purification at his hand. 

The chroniclers have not given the details when: the seine 
popular regard for the Khwaja started to draw people to 
Ghiyathptr. It has only been stated by them that for a time 
after taking up residence at Ghiyathptr, he had to live from 
hand to mouth. During the hottest summer days he had to 
walk down to the distant Jam‘i Masjid. At last privation gave 
place to abundance : an elegant superabundance combined with 
lavish generosity which surpassed even the splendour of the Delhi 
durbars. Amir Khusrti has aptly depicted the Khwa&ja’s 
majesty in these verses : 

‘A sovereign is he in mendicant’s closet ; 
Over the kingdom of heart runs whose writ ; 
’ A prince, who has no sceptre nor crown ; 
The earth beneath whose feet, the kings would covet. 


A Bounteous Friar 


Whoever came from far or near was allowed to pay his 
respect to the Khwaja who gave to the visitor some cash, 2 robe 
or a gift or whatever he had at hand. Everything brought to 
him as a present was gifted away by him : nobody ever returned 


1. Siar-ul-Auli@, p. 129 
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empty-handed from him.! 

“Khwaja 'Nasir ud-din Chirtgh- 1 Dehli elateee “Tt seemed 
that a river of riches flowed beneath his feet. -People came from 
early morn till dusk or even late in night; those who brought 
the gifts were fewer than those whom he sent back laden with a 
largess; the Khwaja always gave more than whatever one 
brought in presentation to him.’’? 

Always on getting up after the afternoon nap he used to 
ask whether the time for ‘asr prayer had‘ arrived and whether 
someone was waiting for him.* He never liked that anybody 
should ‘have to wait for him. : 

The more his fame and popularity increased drawing 
larger crowds to his doors, the more he became indifferent to 
the world and its attractions. Often he wept at the presents 
brought to him and tried to dole out everything at the earliest 
opportunity. Sometimes he would’ direct his attendants to dis- 
tribute everything left with him to the needy and poor and 
heaved a sigh of relief When nothing remained with him. On 
Fridays, before the Khwaja left for prayers, all the ‘stores and 
rooms of the monastery were swept clean to ensure that nothing 
remained with the inmates and disciples. Fhe visit of any 
prince or chief or the announcement of a gift brought by them 
very often called forth the cynical remark from the Khwaja: 
“Why has he come to“waste my time ?’4 


Indifference to Worldly Possessions 


Amir Hasan ©Ala? Sajazf relates that once when he happen- 
ed to be present there, a certain noble sent a transfer deed 
assigning a grove, some agricultural land and other property to 
the Khwaja with a request to accept the same. The Khwaja 
smiled and remarked: “Now people will say that the Sheikh 


Siar-ul-Aulid? 

Sirdj-ul-Majalis (Tr. Khair-ul-Majalis), p. 310 
Star-ul-Aulia?, p. 126 

Ibid., p. 129 
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has gone to see his grove or the crop. What have I to do with 
all these ? None of my Sheikhs ever had any land or property.’? 


The Imperial Kitchen 


The Khwaja kept fast ever and anon. But dishes of 
different varieties: and tastes were. always served up to the 
visitors, young and old, poor and rich, who were not only fed to 
their heart’s content hut also allowed to take home whatever 
they liked. The. victuals served at the Khwaja’s monastery 
were of the highest quality that the nobles and chiefs of the 
State found difficult to afford, and remembered long once they 
had tasted. them. Quite apart from the spiritual regeneration 
of those who paid a visit to the Khwaja, his unbounded munifi- 
cence and filling of the empty stomachs speaks of his bountiful 
generosity to the poor and lowly. Of the Khwaja’s generosity 
Manazir Ahsan Gilani writes : 

“Those who wag their tongue to sympathise with the 
poor in their table talks would hardly be aware that these. 
very mystics of Islam were the connecting link between the 
rich and the poor. Their’s were the courts which demanded 
tribute from the kings. Such was the royal court of the 
Khwaja that even Khizr Khan, the heir-apparent of the 
kingdom was his devotee. Tolls and tithes flowed to the 
coffers of ‘Ala? ud-din Khilji from every part of the country 
but he, too, had to pay an impost to this exchequer......... 
These very monasteries were the channels which tonveyed 
the shares of the indigent and beggers to them. And this 
is what is meant by the adage: The property of a mystic is 
for the common good.’”? 

oe ‘*These mystics were the bridge along which both the. 
poor and the rich walked to understanding. Both pre- 
sented themselves before the mystics in the same capacity— 
very many people had their needs satisfied through them. 


1. Faw@iq-ul-Fuwdd, p. 99 
2. Nizdm-t-T“alim, Vol. II, p. 214 
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Of a fact, there was hardly a time when in every part of the 

- then India the prophetic injunction—collect . from the well- 

to-do and distribute to the poor—was not. implemented by’ 

_these pure-hearted souls. Wherever any mystic was held 

- in, esteem by the people of rank and. authority, the poor 
always stood to gain by it.” 

The Khwaja always joined in the repast with his guests | but 
he seldom took anything.except a bread or half with "vegetables 
or a little quantity of rige. Often he remained sitting with 
others at the repast but took nothing at all.? 


Disr ceard of the Royalty 


From the very beginning the guiding principle of the Chishtiyah 
order in India had been to reform and regenerate the Indian 
Muslim society in accordance with the teachings of Islam but, 
at the same:time, to remain unsolicitous of the. royal favours. 
As earnest seekers.of truth, the earlier Chishti mystics had held 
fast to this golden rule as .a sacred patrimony of their precursors 
and spiritual guides.. From Khwaja Mo‘in ud-din to Khwaja 
Nizam ud-din, every mystic saint remained completely indiffer- 
ent to .the royalty which helped them to keep their mission 
clearly aloof from the political upheavals of the times. 
‘Numerous dynasties held the reigns of government and uunbled 
down but the sincerity and indifference to’ wealth’ and dignity 
on the part of these, suf? saints allowed them to propagate their 
mission remitlessly over hundreds of years—and this was perhaps 
the reason for the wide popularity it gained among the masses... 

Since the day Khwaja Nizam ud-din was nominated for 
the spiritual conquest of the country, seven kings adorned the 
throne of Delhi Sultanate; some of them were extremely 
haughty; others ruled with pomp and, splendour ;;. hut. the 
Khwa&ja never graced the royal court by his presence. (except 
once -when :he was called upon to take. part, in a. disputation 
i. Nizdm-i- Talim, Vol. I, p. 240 
2. Siar-ul-Auli@, yp. 125 
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about the lawfulness of musical recitations), nor he allowed any 
king to pay a visit to him. 

The Khwaja had still not achieved the eminence by the 
time of Ghiyath ud-din Balban, so the latter did not take much 
notice of him. Mu‘iz ud-din Kaikbad was too pre-occupied 
with hunting and amusements to pay any attention to him. 
Jalal ud-djn Khiljt was, however, the first King who was himself 
an accomplished’ scholar and connoisseur who patronised men 
of letters and talent. The Khwaja had also then reached the 
pinnacle of his fame. Jalal ud-din Khiljt expressed his wish 
several times to be allowed to pay homage-to the Khwaja, but 
the latter always turned down his request. At last, he planned 
with Amir Khusrti to secretly visit thé Khwaja without inform- 
ing him. Amir Khusri, however, thought it imprudent to keep 
his Sheikh in the dark and he broke the news ‘to him. The 
Khw&ja immediately made up -his mind to visit the shrine of 
his own Sheikh at Ajodhan. When the King came to know of 
it, he chided Amir Khusrii for leaking“ out his secret, but Amir 
Khusrd replied: ‘‘Displeasure of the King posed a danger to 
my life but that of the Sheikh would have laid open my faith to 
peril.”” The wise and generous King, that Jalal ud-din Khilji 
was, kept quite at this answer.' 


Khwaja Put to Test. 


Sultan ©Ala? ud-din Khiljt ascended the throne after his 
uncle Jalal ud-din Khiljy. Lordly and arrogant by nature, this 
“second Alexander” of India was neither devoted to the 
Khwaja in the beginning nor bore any ill-will against him. But 
certain persons envious of the-Khwaja tried to embitter the 
King against him. -They told’ the King that the growing popu- 
larity of the Khwaja was fraught with danger to the kingdom. 
In order to test the sincerity of the Khwaja he wrote a letter 
requesting for prayer and his advice for conducting the adminis- 
tration, and deputed his son aud heir-apparent Khizr Khan to — 


1, Star-ul-Aulid?, p. 135 
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bear the letter to the Khwaja: When the letter was delivered 
to him, he took it in his hand but djd not read it. . Instead, 
addressing those who were then present, he said, “I pray 
for the King.” . Thereafter he added; “What have we, the 
mendicants, to do with the King. Like a recluse I have with- 
drawn‘to this corner to pray for the welfare of the King and 
the Muslims. But if the King should disapprove of it, I shall go 
away. from here.. God’s earth is wide enough.” Pleased, with 
the reply given, by the Khwaja, the King observed :.. “I already 
knew that the Khwaja is least.concerned with the affairs of the 
kingdom, but malicious.people wanted me to pick up a quarrel 
with him so that the country should go to ruin.””! 

The King. apologised for the letter sent. by him and express- 
ed his devotion, to the Khwaja. He also requested Khwaja 
Nizdm ud-din to allow him to pay a visit to him but he replied: 
“The King need not come. I shall pray.for him in his absence 
which is. more efficacious.’ 

Sultan ‘Ala? ud-din Khiljt repeatedly made requests to see 

the Khwaja. .When the King became more insistent. the 
Khwé&ja replied: ‘I have two doors in my house. If the King 
enters from the one, I shall go out from the other.’? 
Sultan ‘Ala ud-din Khiljt, however,, still continued to have 
' the highest regard for the Khwaja whom he requested to pray 
for him whenever he had any worry or anxiety. Khwaja 
Nizam ud-din. always solemnly beseeched God on behalf of the 
King on such occasions. 

A historian of the time, Qazi Ziv ud-din Barns writes: 
‘‘When Malik Nai?b‘ had laid the siege of Warangal, the com- 
munications to Tilangana broke down and the Sultan could not 
get any news about his forces for more than forty days. The 
Sultan felt worried about the safety of his troops while certain 


Siar-ul-Auli®, p. 134 
Ibid., p. 185 

Ibid., p. 135 
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courtiers apprehended the possibility of some disaster or defeat 
as the cause of the disruption of communications ftom the front. 
One day, ina moment of: despairing anxiety, the Sultan’ deputed 
Malik Qara Beg and Qazt Mughith' 'ud-din of Bayanah to 
convey his mental disquiet to the Khwaja. ‘The King’ ‘asked 
‘them to tell ‘the Khwaja that since he was even more ‘solicitous 
than him about the welfare of Islam and its adherents, he might 
let him know about thé welfare of the army if his illuminated 
self had any prognostication about it. He also instructed his 
messengets to’ ‘éxactly report the reply given by the Khwaja. 
When the two ‘courtiers conveyéd the message to the Khwaja, 
he started relating the victories achieved earlier by the King and 
then added : ‘But these are nothing as compared to those we 
expect in future’, The King was much pleaséd to learn the 
reply given by the Khwaja for‘he was assured‘ that Wardngal 
would have been captured by the time. The same‘day, after 
‘asr prayers, the emissaries, sent by Malik Naib, arrived with his 
letter describing the success of his expedition. ‘The letter was 
read out by the pulpiters‘after Friday prayers, the victory was 
announced by the beat of drums and the people ‘in their happi- 
ness raised the strains of inward joy. This incident also: increas- 
ed the King’s devotion and regard for the Khwaja.” 

"On ‘another ot¢asion,” when the Mongols attacked India, 
the Sultan himself marched out, placing himself at the head of 
his troops, to drive back the invaders. Hesenta message request- 
ing the Khwaja to invoke divine succour at that critical moment. 
The Khwaja instructed all the inmates of his’ monastery to 
pray and himself ‘eatriestly entreated God for’ the victory 
of the Sultan. ‘After a few days the news was received that the 
Sultan’s valour had brought decisive victory to his arms and the 
invaders had fied i a rapid and disorderly retreat.? : i 

One of the Sult4n’s courtiers, Q4zi Zia? ud-din, ies that 
‘Ala? ud-din never spoke disparagingly of the Khwaja. Although 


1. Tarikh Firoz Shahi, p. 333 
2. Siar-ul-Auli@, p. 160 
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there were several persons who described the Khw4ja’s bounti- 
ful generosity and popularity in a manner calculated to arouse 
jealotisly'in the King’s heart but he never gave’ ears to them. 
The Sultan’s regard for the Khwaja gradually developed into a 
respectful submission but he could never meet Be Khwaja. 


( Qutb. ud-din’s Animosity 


, After ‘Ala? ud-din had breathed his last, his second son 
Qutb ud-din Mubarak Shah ascended the thrdne depriving the 
rightful. claimant and heir-apparent Khizr Khan. Since Khizr 
Khan had been devoted to the Khwaja, Qutb’ ud-din Mubarak 
Shah nursed a feeling of resentment against the Khwaja too 
which developed into hostility with the passage of time. Qutb 
ud-din built a new Jam‘i Mosque which he named “Masjid 
Miri”, and ordered all the theologians and divines of Delhi to 
perform the Friday prayers therein. Khwaja Nizam ud-din, 
however, refused to comply with the royal command, replying 
that he hada mosque near his house which had a greater claim 
upon him. This further enraged the King. The relations 
between the two were so strained that when the Khwaja once 
saluted the King, on coming across him in the shrine of Sheikh 
Zia? ud-din Rum, the latter refrained even from exchanging the 
" greetings. Another incident, however, provided the King with 
an opportunity to declare his foolish intentions which he might 
have concealed for long in his bosom. According to the 
custom followed in those days, all the grandees, officers and res- 
pectable citizens were required, on the first day of every lunar 
month, to present, themselves before the monarch for salutation 
and presentation. of gifts to him. . The Khwaja, however; never 
went on these occasions but used to send his servant, Iqbal, as 
his ‘deputy. ‘Feeling ‘slighted by‘ the proxy, the King ordered 
that none amongst his chiefs and officers should henceforth 
visit. Ghiyathpor. to pay respect to the Khwaja. Amir Khusri 
relates that the king even said: ‘Whoever would bring the 
head of the Sheikh, he shall be rewarded one tourna Tankas,”) 


naiacaeaen etree 
1. ‘The silver‘coin of the time. 
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The King publicly announced his intention : mae he does not 
turn up next time I would know how he comes,” The King’s 
intention perhaps was to have Khwaja Nizam ud-din brought to 
the court as a prisoner or he might have even decided to get rid 
of him once for all. The Khwaja was told of the King’ s resolve. 
But indifferent to the peril threatening him, the Khwaja 
remained quiet. One after one the days “were running :out. 
“The month began to draw to a close”, says Manazir Ahsan 
Gilani,! “and with it every well-wisher of the Khwaja began to 
worry himself sick. At last, the new moon was also sighted. 

Now everyone entitled to admittance before the King shall pre- 
sent himself before the morach on the coming day. But the 
Khwaja is still adamant and has decided not to visit the King, 
who, on his part, is also firm on his declared resolve: ‘I would 
know how he comes.’ Only the night is to pass for the day, 
dreaded by the citizens of Delhi, when the two Sultans, one of 
‘the temporal world and the other of the spiritual realm shall 
clash their arms. The fateful night had still not folded up when 
the King’s doom was sealed. Khusri Khan’ seized the King 
by the hair, the two grappled each other but Khusra Khan 
succeeded in thrusting a dagger in the abdomen of . the King 
‘who came crashing down to the ground. Khusrit Khan severed 
his head* from the body and flung it down into the courtyard of 


1. Nizém-i-TGlim, Vol. Il, p. 930. 
Khusra Khan, in whom the Sovereign placed implicit confidence, was a 
low caste convert to Islam. His‘ acceptance of Islam was merely the 
cloak under which he ‘concealed his deadly ‘hatred of the faith and his 
determination to conspire against the as in order‘to- gain the throne 

. for himself. 

3. .The author of Siar-ul-Auli@ does not give the date. when, ‘he king was 
beheaded. Firishta fixes the incident on the fifth of Rabt-ul-Awwal, 
721 A. H. (Vol. I,'p. 227) but at another place hé gives the date as 29th 
Shawwal (Vol. II, pp. 740-41). But greater ‘reliance can’ be placed on 
Amir Khusrti’s Tughlag Namah which was composed during the reign of 
Sultan Ghiyéth ud-din Tughlaq. It states that. the incident happened 
in Jam&da-0l-Ukhr, in the night the new moon was sighted (p.,39). 
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the. Imperial Palace of Thousand Pillars.’”! 


The Mysterious Repa st 


. Duripg the period when Sultan Qutub ud-din had forbidden 
his coyrtiers to pay a visit to the Khwaja, spies had also been 
deputed by him to bring intelligence. how the Khwaja managed 
his imperial kitchen after the cessation of all gifts and presents 
by the royal entourage. Sheikh Nasir ud-din, Chiragh Dehli re- 
lates, that “when the Sheikh was apprised of the King’s order, he 
directed his attendants to increase the-quantity of victuals cooked 
in, his kitchen. After a few days the King enquired’ about the 
matter and was told that the quantity of food-stuff had since 

‘been doubled by the Khwaja. i _ Surprised to hear the reply, he 
remarked ;, _““T was mistaken. He seems to get his sustenance 
from unknown sources.”’? 


Ghiyath ad-din Teshiag 


“Burtne the brief period of his despotic ales Khustt 3 Khan 
let no opportunity go by of insulting and ridiculing the faith 
which be hated at heart.. In 721 A.H. Ghiyath ud-din Tughlaq 
(Malik Ghazi) marched upon the capital and established the 
Tughlag dynasty after putting the usurper to sword. Ghiyath 
ud-din was not a scholar, but he showed due deference to the 
Shariah and the doctors of religion. The Khwaja used to have 
sittings of musical recitations which had then become. popular 
in.the capital. A certain person named. Hosim ud-din Farjam, 
who, had been with the, , Khwaja for quite some time but, had 
remained unenlightened despite the prayers and penance under- 


1. Qasr-i-Hazér Sittin, as it was named because of the large number of pillars 
utilized 4n its construction, was built by ‘Ala? ud-din in 1303 A. 'D., on 
the place he encamped outside Delhi to give battle to the Mongol 
invader Targhi. The Qasr must,.have. been as. grand and beautiful as 
other buildings.of ‘A> ud-djn, but unfortunately, its complete destruc- 
tion later on renders it difficult to locate its site with any : amount of 
certainty. 

2. Khaireil-Majalis, p. 310-11 
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taken by him, was a trusted ‘councillor of the: King.” Qazt 
Jalal ud-din, the Deputy Chief of State was, also hostile to the 
mystics. The Qazi and few other theologians prevailed upon 
Hosam ud-din Farjam to bring it to the’notice of the King that 
the Khwaja’s participation i in these musical rhapsodies, deemed 
unlawful by Imam Abii Hansfa, provided an excuse to others to 
indulge in and promote a practice prohibited by the Shariah. 
The King being unaware of the legal position in this regard, 
was amazed to hear' that a scholar and divine revered by all 
could be accused of anything impermissible by the Shari*ah. A 
number of j juristic opinions declaring musical recitations unlaw- 
ful were producéd before the King who agreed to convene a 
council to. examine the correct legal position in this regard. 
The meeting was convened and the Khwaja invited to it, which 
has been thus described by Mir Khurd: “The Khwaja‘ was 
summoned to the Imperial Palace. He. was accompanied by 
Qazi Muhi ud-din Kash&nt and Fakhr ud-din Zarradi, both of 
whom were erudite scholars. Qazt Jalal ud-dra ‘opened the 
proceedings with a sermon calling upon the Khwaja to desist 
from the practice. The way he’ addressed the Khwaja was not 
only iunbefitting but he even proceeded to threaten him with 
punishment if he still persisted in looking upon it as a lawful 
practice. Indignant at the arrogant remarks of Q44z! Jalal 
ud-din, the Khwaja remarked: ‘You shall be dismissed from 
the office which makes you brag your tongue.’ And twelve days 
thereafter the Quzi was dismissed and made to leave Delhi. 
In fine, all the scholars, jurists and: theologians, and the King 
too, anxiously awaited the Khwaja to expound thé correct 
juristic position in regard ‘to the matter under discussion. 
Hosdm ud-din Farjaim levelled the charge that people whirled 
and danced . and. made loud excited utterances in the musical 
sittings held by the Khwaja. ‘Dont make noise. Instead of 
continuing your allegations first define musical rétitation,’ 
demanded the Khwaja from Hosam ud-dth. “Farjam_ admitted 
that hé did not know what constituted a musical recitation but 
acded that the jurists held it unlawful.. ‘Then’,. replied the 
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Khwaja, ‘I need not answer the charges levelled by a man who 
does not know what the issue is.’ Hosam ud-din Farjam was 
thus “put ‘to Shame. The King gave. ear to the speech of the 
Khwaj a and. forbade others to speak | loudly or interrupt him. 
Among, the scholars present in the meeting Hamid ud-din 
and Shahab ud-din mostly kept quiet. The former, however, 
deposed that the description of the Khwaja’s sittings of musical 
recitations, as given by Farjam and others were incorrect as he 
had himself attended, these sittings as well as those held by other 
saints and friars....... ...+-In the meantime ‘Alam ud-din, the 
grandson of Sheikh-ul-Islam Baha? ud-din Zakariya Multant 
arrived. The King asked him whether musical sittings were 
permissible or prohibited. He replied that he had discussed the 
matter at length j jn his monograph on the subject. It was law- 
ful for thése who listened to these recitations to warm the cockles 
of their heart for spiritual elevation but unlawful for those 
who wanted to gratify their senses. In repty to’a further -ques+ 
tion asked by the King he said that in Baghdad, Rtim’ and 
Syria the mystics attended these recitations ‘but nobody ever 
raised’ any objection. He added that the practice was followed 
by the mystics even during the times of Junaid and Shibli. 

Jalal ud-din implored the King to forbid musical recitations 
by a royal decree in order to uphold the juristic view held by 
the theologians of Hanafite school. Thereupon the Khwaja asked 
the King not to issue any edict on the subject. The ‘King 
accepted the Khwaja’ s recommendation and did not issue any 
order.” 

* Qazi Zia ud-din Barni writes in Hasrat Namoh that when 
the Khwaja returned from the meeting he called for Muhi 
ud-din Kashani and Amir Khusri. He told them that the theolo- 
gians and jurists of Delhi were filled with bitterness and envy ; 
they gave vent to their indignation when they found an opportu- 
nity but it was surprising that they gave preference ‘to the 


1. Modern Turkey 
2. Siar-ul-Auli@ (Summarised), pp. 527-32 


jure opin » 


suddenly issued re decree for vacating ‘Delhi and migrating S . 
Devagiri, renamed by. ‘him. as Daulatabad. He enforced his | 
order with. such’ a. haste. ‘and’ “unreasoning obstinacy that the 
capital ‘became “desolate. In a city where formerly it. was. 
difficult to pr ocure’ a house, no ‘living being except wild beasts ; 
were seen. Muhammad Qasim Bijapuri. writes in Tarikh : 
Firishta “The functionaries of the State did not allow a single ' 
inhabitant of the city, habituated to its climate, to remain there, 
They. despatched everybody to Devagiri, and Delhi became | 50 | 
devastated and depopulated that no voice except. that * the; 
jackals, foxes and other wild beasts was to be heard there.” 
_ All those theologians and jurists who had arraigned them~ 
selves against the NA in the Imperial Palace had to leave 


1, Siar-ul-Aulid? (Summarised, pp. 527—32 
2. Tarikh Firishta, V.1, p. 243 
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Delhi alongwith others ; many of tiem: geriolie’ in the course of . 
the long and strenuous march towards. Deyagiri ; those - who 
reached the new capital w were re destroyed by fi fai mine and pestilence 


ook a little r rest 
“rosary. Then 


Khusrii used to sit down near, his: ‘cot. ee the. ‘topic of the 
day or other matters.. The Khwaja ften ‘thodd éd his head to 
signify his assent or asked: “Turk, _ what, is then ews.” .” 
an-opportunity to Amir! to put two: and two together ‘and make 
"it five. The Khwaja asked about something and Arnie titilized 
the opportunity to relate the whole story... Often. the Khwaja 
also permitted the children or relatives to. came. and: join the 
sitting at this hour. 


Nocturnal Occupation a 


After Amir Khusrt aa others present. at the. time hal 
taken leave to depart, the Khwaja’s personal attendant, Iqbal 
used to bring a few jugs filled ; with water for performing 
ablution. _ Thereafter the Khwaja. used to bolt the doors from 
inside and then nobody knew how he occupied himself t to attain 


\, The iouriphtes as well.as the pocms of Amir;Khusri, speak volumes, of 
his deep, quiet and enduring affection founded upon his attachment and 
esteem for the Khwaja. . The Khwaja’ 8 kindly feeling for his disciple 
is disclosed by what he once said to: Amir Khusrii ?’“E sometimes get 
tired of myself but never with you.’ (Siar-ul-Auli@, p. 302), Another 
time the Khwaja told Amir Khusrai: “A man asked me.to lay my eyes 
upon him as I look upon you. I kept quiet but I thought of telling hire 
first to prove himself worthy of it.” (Jbid.; ps 302). 
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the propinquity of God or to ‘what lofty stations he was raised 
by the Divine grace. aan te 


Sahar 


When the time came for Sahiir, the attendant used to tap 
the door. He brought dishes of different cooked: victuals but 
the Khwaja took but a little of these and instructed to keep 
them for the children. Khwaja ‘Abdur Rahim, who was 
charged with this duty rélates that sometimes the Khwaja ate — 
almost nothing at Sahiir. When he was requested to take’a bit 
more since he had eaten very little at the time of [ftar, he would 
break out into tears and say: “How many destitutes and poor 
would be lying’ hungry on the stairs and platforms’ of the — 
mosques ? How can I take all this’ when they are in such a great 
distress.” The food brought to the Khw&ja for Sabiir had very 
often to be taken’ back untouched by him. 


In the Day . oe 


Those who saw the Khwaja in the morning found his eyés 
reddish by the night-long vigils but his face would be lit up with 
heavenly grace, as if by an indescribable happiness of “inner 
bliss, without the least trace of weariness.. Nobody, could say 
that the KhwAja would have performed four or five hundred 
rak°ats of prayer in addition to the chantings in praise of God. 
Besides the inward ‘illumination of his purified soul, the only 
occupation that employed him was consolation of the hearts 
broken by the turmoils of earth, than which there? is no nobler 
task. ee 

The Khwaja could be seen whole day sitting on the prayet 
mat of his spiritual guide absorbed in the ocean of Diving 
presence. A stream of visitors which included saints . and 
scholars as well as persons of rank and authority continued af 
day. The Khwaja conversed with them but he also kept hims 
inwardly absorbed in the contemplation of Divine perfection. 1 


1. Siar-ul-Auli@, pp. 125-129 
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~ After the Khwaja had’ performed the mid-day prayer, the 
visitors; coming. from outside were called in. His. kind and 
comfortable words'consoled the wearisome hearts and instructed 
them:in the way of salvation... But nobody, not even the savants 
and the saved could dare-to cast. their ad on the radiant 
countenance of the re 


End of the Journey — 


The Khwaja: was. over 80 years of age shea he had a 
premonition that hisjjourney’s end was drawing near. One day 
he told his attendants: “I saw the Prophet in the dream. | He 
said, ‘Nizam, I am:anxiously waiting for ‘you’.’”! 

During his illness, the Khwaja gave out warrants of vice- 
gerency-to several disciples. These were drafted by Fakhr ud- 
din Zarradi and copied by Saiyid Husain Kirmant-and finally 
signed .by the Khwaja. The date given on these documents 
being the 20th Zilhijja, A: H. 724, these must have been written 
three months and een days before the Khwaja breathed 
his last. 

Somé: of ‘the. warrants were ‘sent out to the disciples for 
whom they were: meant. To others, the Khwaja granted them 
personally. First of all Sheikh Qutb ud-din Munawwar was 
asked to present himself. He was granted the warrant and a 

habit of vicegerency and told to offer thanksgiving prayer. ' In 

the meantime Sheikh Nasir ud-din Mahmtid: (Chirag Dehi#) was 
also called. in and awarded the robe and the warramt. Sheikh 
Qutb ud-din Munawwar was called again by him.and. both 
were told to congratulate and embrace each other. Then, the 
Khwaja said: ‘Both of you are: brothers. Never mind who 
got the warrant first.” ts ; 

Forty days before the Khwaja shared the sewaia of heaven- 
ly kingdom, he attained the stage of total absorption and seemed 
overwhelmed by Divine light. Giving an. eye-witness account 
of the Khwaja’s condition before:he passed: on to his heavenly 


1. Siar-ul-Aalia?; p. 141 - 
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abode, Mir Khurd says: “It was Friday. The Khwaja seemed 
to be immersed in Divine light. In the prayer he repeatedly 
prostrated as if yielding to the grandeur of the ‘Supreme Being. 
In the same condition, he returned to. his residence from the 
mosque. ‘Tears continuously rolled down from: his eyes, he 
occasionally passed on to ecstatic trances but after. short spells 
he remarked: ‘Today it is Friday. A friend recalls to his 
mind the promise made by the friend and ‘gets engrossed in it.’ 
In the same condition he: often asked whether: it. was time for 
the prayers.and whether he had performed it or not? If he was 
told that.he has already said his prayers, he replied: ‘Let me 
perform it again.’. He continued to remain in this condition all 
through this period. ; 

“Once he called for all the disciples and servants present 
in the monastery.and said: ‘All of you: shall bear witness on 
the Day of Judgement that if Iqbal has. withheld anything, he 
shall be responsible for it before God.’ Iqbal replied: ‘I. have 
kept back nothing ; everything has been given away.’ The man 
had actually done so and distributed everything to the poor 
excepting some grains which would have sufficed for the inmates 
of the monastery for a: few days. My -uncle Saiyid' Husain 
informed the Khwaja accordingly who angrily demanded from 
Iqbal: ‘Why have you. kept back that. rotten dust?’ The 
Khwaja then ordered that the poor and. the needy be called. . 
When they had ‘gathered, he said : ‘Break.open:the store. Take 
away all the grain and sweep it'clean.’ -In.a few. acai 
everything was carried away by the crowd. | 

‘During the period of his last illness a few disciples. nad’ 
attendants asked the Khwaja: ‘What shall be: our lot after | 
you:’ He replied: ‘You shall get enough to keep your body § 
and soul together.’. According to. another report I heard from 
certain reliable persons, the Khwaja was asked: ‘Who wou 
be blest with luck amongst.us:?? They meant who would be th 
Khwaja’s chief ispiritual successor. “Whosoever’s luck shoule 
favour him’, was the reply given by the Khwaja. Some of the 
friends and attendants requested my maternal -grandfathe 
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Shams ud-din Damgh§nt.to tell the Khwaja that a number of 
his disciples who have built palatial buildings are desirous to 
know where the Khwaja would like to have his eternal resting 
place. The Khwaja, however, replied that instead of having 
his grave in one of these houses, he would like to be buried in 
an open space. Accordingly. he’ was laid to rest in an opea 
field where Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq later built a cupola. 

_ “Forty days before the Khwaja died, he had left taking 
food.! During this period he hated even the smell of cook@d 
victuals. Once he was offered a little soup of fish but he said: 
‘Throw it away in the running water.’ My uncle Saiyid Husain 
once said to the Khwaja: ‘Your honour has not taken anything 
for the.last'so many ‘days. That would be harmful.’ But the 
Khwaja replied : ‘Saiyid, how. could he relish food wha is 
-anxious to meet the Holy Prophet ?? He not only took no food 
during these forty days but also spoke very little. 

At last in the forenoon of the eighteenth Rab‘s ulbAkbir, 
725 Ai H. this spiritual star shed its lustre for the Jast time ‘and 
- passed on to his heavenly abode. 

“The funeral prayer of the Khwaja was led by Sheikh ul- 
Islam Rukn ud-din, son of the renowned saint Sheikh Baha? ud- 
din Zakariya of Multan. After the prayer Sheikh Rukn ud-din 
observed: '““Now I ‘know that for four long’ years I was 
detained in Delhi‘to have the honour of: Elessing this funeral 
prayer.”? 

The ‘Khwaja never married’ and had no sont but his spiri- 
‘tual sons in succession “continued to keep alight the lame of 
guidance i in a different parts of the B country: 


|. The aversion of the Khwaja could be described as an irresistible impulse 
ofa man itnmersed in an exalted state of (feeling and should not be 
taken as a rule or custom followed by other mystics. 

2." Sidt-lil-Aulia, pp. 152-158 

3. Marriage is not an impediment to spiritual, sinvatina: nor something 
looked down upon by the Shariah or by the mystics. The Khw§ja’s 
decision not to marry was, perhaps, because of his pefsonaf circum- 
stances and bent of mind. , Bae ga 


Ii 
Chatacter and Aekiévemests . 


‘The gifts and talents of Khwaja Nizam ud-din were perhaps 
expressed most concisely as well as meaningfully; by. his spiritual 
guide Khwaja Farid ud-din Ganjshekar -while. conferring . his 
vicegerency upon him. He had said : ‘God has bestowed upon 
you the gifts.of knowledge, intellect and His,.love; and anyone 
combining these qualities is best suited. to oe the page 
sibilities of a vicegerent.’”! bees 


Sincerity of Purpose 


’APheessence of his. Chnracked which sich isd: him to: ‘carve 
out a pride of place not only amongst the saints and sqfts of his 
own time, but also to become a loved and respected personality 
in the annals of Islam and to gain immortal fame was. his 
wholehearted devotion and the love of God. His sterling 
sincerity had made this ruling . passion | of his heart the sole 
object of his earthly existence and expelled - all other desires— 
the longings for wealth and glory, the love of the world and 
worldly desires. 

“Hail, O ‘Love that bringest us good. ain : y 

thou art the physician of all our ills, 

The remedy of our Rees and seinglcays on our Rlato and 
our Galen.'. : 


1. The Mathnawi, Vol. I, p. 6, Book I, (verses 23-24) 
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“ Love is that flame which, when it blazes Ay anes 
everything else but the Beloved. ote as 

He (the lover) drives home the sword of Not'in order 
to kill all other than God: Thereupon, consider what 
remains after Nat. 

“There remains except God : all the rest ig gone. ’ 

Hail, O mighty Love, destroyer of polytheism.? 

‘The Whole life of the Khwaja was spent in the sweetest 
strains that cause one to forget one’s own self in love divine and 
‘exert a stimulating influence over others to seek the ‘sublime 
object’ of human existence: A ‘sheikh? of the Nizamiyah order 
has perhaps best expressed this very feeling of ecstatic rapture 
‘in these verses : ye 

“Neither a devotee, nor a clerk in holy drder, 
Nor yet a H@fiz, nor a zealous believer ; | 
“With all the ills that men endure, I would be a lover, 

To. be sorrow-sick ‘in the sea of troubles, I would 
clamour.” 

Having attained the state of peaceful contentment, the 
Khwaja was always careful that all those disciples who were 
chosen. by ‘him to ‘keep alight the Jamp of his mystic order, 
: expelled the liking for wealth and’ dignity from their hearts. 
Once Fasth ud-din, a disciple, asked : “Who deserves to become 
the vicegerent of a spiritual teacher?” . “One”, replied the 
Khwaja, “who is not at all keen to become a vicegérént.’”* 

Mir Khurd relates that a reputed disciple of the Khwaja 
who had been granted the warrant of vicegerency by him, began 
to put on airs. The Khwaja became so displeased that when he 
again came to see him, the Khwaja refused to speak to him 


sje 


1. Alludes to the Quranic verse, (XXVIT: 88) which says: “And cry not 
unto any other god along with Allah. There is no God save Him. 
Everything will perish save His Countenance.” ~ 

2. The Mathnawt, Voi: VI, p. 38, (Book V, verses §88-90) 

3. Muhammad ibn Qutub (popularly known as Shah Min&) of Lucknow. 
(d. 874 A, H.). ; 

4. Siar-ul-Auli®?, p. 345 
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and revoked his: permission to act as his: vicegerent. The 
Khwaja forgave him only after he had expressed regret over his 
past behaviour. . rita Ce oe . aT 


Love for the Enemy a 


On his way to. spiritual development, : a devotee. has to 
attain that stage of selflessness, renunciation and sincerity where 
his heart becomes free from all emotions of hatred and revenge 
and all desires to cause damage or hurt to anyone. He is then 
not simply humane and cordial to his friends. but also develops 
a genuine kindliness of heart even for those who, are. ‘hostile to 
him. In fact, he then supplicates for the prosperity and happi- 
’ ness of his enemies as if the hostility against him is a favour 
conferred upon him for which he ought to express his heart-felt 
- gratitude. 

Amir Ale? Sajazi relates that once the, Khwaja, remarked 
in his presence ;. “Whoever makes my heart bleed, would that 
God blest him more!” Thereafter the Khwaja recited a caup- 
let which meant : 

. “Thorns who, sows in my way out of ill-will, 
May his. flower of life blossom. without a prickle ! ag 

‘A certain person whase name was Jhajja”, says , Khwaja 
Nasir ud-din, “lived in Hisar Indrapat near Ghiyathpir. For 
nothing he bore malice against the Khwaj ja and spared no effort 
to abuse and get him into trouble. , When he died, the Khwaja 
not only attended his funeral but also offered two ‘rak*ats of 
prayer on his grave and prayed thus for him: “O God, I have 
forgiven him for whatever ill he might have thought or done to 
me. Do not punish him on my accord.””! 

Once, some of his disciples told the Khwaja: ‘There are 
a few persons who accuse you publicly and even from the pulpit 
of the mosque. It becomes difficult for us to keep quiet on these 
occasions.” The Khwaja replied, “I have forgiven al] of them. 
You too should do:the same and never pick up a quarrel with 


1. Siareul-“Arifin 
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them.” Thereafter he added, “If here isa feud betwéeh' two 
persons; ‘the surest way to put! an‘end to it-is that oné of the two 
should dismiés the feeling of resentment from his heart. Aftet 
all, why should anybody feet ill of being called names by another 
person. - Does riot the adage ‘run: The property of the Sufi is a 
public ‘trust ‘and the ‘spilling of his’ blood perthissible to all! 
Then why’ should one quarrel merely for calling names?!” 
' “The “Khwaja ‘used ‘to tell his disciples that the practice 
followed by the commonalty was to be kindly to the good and 
to repay the bad in the same coin but the convention of the men 
of God-was to repay even évil with a kind deed. Once he’said, » 
“res someone puts thotn'in your way and you too do the same, 
the whole path will soon ‘he littered with thorns. A: well-known 
proverb runs: Be a friend of the good and. tq the wicked a 
foe ; but the custom of the mystics is to be kind to the friend as 
well as to” the’ fue." The Khwaja’s mottéwas even still _- 
higher: He used to way ¢ ate is bad twrpenk Hl, bye tO a seek in 
is event worse.” 

TI is not diffictit to’ conceive the loving kinditess that a’man 
with such a rule of'conduct ‘had ‘for ‘the descendants ‘and’ rela 
tives of his own'Sheikh. The author of Siar-ul-Arifin relates 
that once Khwaja ‘Ata? Ullah, theson of Sheikh Najib ud-din’s - 
daughter, asked’ Khwaja Nizfm ud-din to write a letter to a 
certain’ ‘grandee asking him ‘to help *Ata? Ullah with some 
money. The Khwaja pleaded his inability on the ground that 
he was not at all acquainted ‘with the chief nor had’ that: man 
ever visitéd hit: “Ata? Ullah got angry and gave loose to the 
torigue of slandér against him. However, the Khw@ja did’ not 
allow ©Ata? Ullah to go away si aaaa “ee him: and offered 
some money to pacify him.‘ 


Fawdid-ul-Fuwéd, p. 95 
Ibid., p. 87 
Siar-ul-Auli@, p. 554 

-  Siaroul<Arifin 
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Concealing Other's Faults 


- Mir Khard. reports that. ‘the. persons, paying ¢ a “visit, to ‘the 
Khwaja used to bring some present or sweets to offer as a gift 
to him, which. were.collected. by the. ,attendants | and distributed 
among the, visitors.and inmates,of the monastery, Once a reli- 
gious scholas. brought a packet pf dust and put it alongside. the 
gifts brought. by others. He had presumed. that the Khwaja, 
who, never cared to. know. what was. brought by whom, :would 
net discover, his, ruse,: After, a, while the Khwaja’s attendant 
came to collect the gifts hut the Khwaja asked him to leave that 
‘particular packet,, saying i “Leave it here. This antimony, is 
meant for my,eyes.” .The theologian, immediately apologised 
for putting him to test and enlisted himself. aisles his disciples? 


Affectionate Kindness . a oe OMS vod 


Dobe. ir to 
Towards the humanjty, at large, and the Muslims aad the 
eho “were. in any, way..connected to hjm, in partigular,.. the 
Khwaja had such a deep and kindly feeling which, it woyld not 
be exaggeration to say, measured up to. the affection of a mother 
for her children. Of a fact, all.those who, are perfect in faith 
inherit the Prophet’s solicitude and, care for, abe cae thus 
portrayed in the words of God:: _... «, 
‘There. hath .come. unto you a iene (one), of 
_ yourselves, unto whqm. aught that ye. are Qverburdened is 
.. . grievous, full of con¢ern for. you, for the believers full of 
_ pity, merciful.” net 
To be.kind, gentle and egusid beste: with othein: ‘js. really to 
follow: in. the footsteps of the cass who shad, heen salpiped 
thus by God :. i, eyes? 
‘And lower thy v wine hia. ‘india ia unto. thoes believers 
who follow thee.” 


A kindly affection, deep, tender and constant, going 


$ % 
at 
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1. Siar-ul-Aulia?, p. 142 | a 

2. Q. TX: 128 ee 

3%. Q. XXVI: 215 Ce eee ae 
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out to other human beings imparts such a feeling of oneness 
and spiritual affinity that the pleasure and pain of others 
is directly felt by the heart of the. person developing such a 
tender affection. Amir Hasan ‘Ala? Sajazi relates that once, 
in :a gathering which was being addressed by the Khwaja, a 
few persons were sitting. in the sun. The Khwaja stopped his 
discourse to say, ‘‘Brothers, come closer so that those $' tting in 
the sun may. get a place in shade. mney are sitting in me sun 
but I am getting burnt.) | : Bo 

Once the Khwaja quoted some one, perhaps to eles indi- 
rectly to his own: feelings, who: had said: ‘“God’s ‘creation 
takes food before:me and I find it going: aon ny own a 
as if I am myself eating the same.’” 

Amir Hasan tells one of his own ee He once 
‘paid-an untimely visit to the Khwaja. He had: actually come, 
as he himeelf: says; ‘to see some of his relatives but. he did ‘not 
like to return without meeting the Khwaja even though it was 
an ill-timed visit. :. He went and told the Khwaja how had he 
come at a time ill-suited to him. The Khwaja’ replied, “You 
did well. Although the etiquette requires that one should not 
visit ‘a Sheikh before ishrag in the morning and after ‘asr in the 
evening, but I don’t follow these rules. Anyone may come at 
any time he likes.’’? _ : 


Solicitude for Others 


Those who have attained the stage “of "spiritual ‘perfection 
expel ali: personal cares and anxieties from their hearts but the 
welfare of humanity always keeps them ‘vexed and worried: 
like a friend who sticketh closer than Peomter: hers are: friend 
of all in the world. 

Once a certain mystic said to Khwaja Sharaf ud-din‘ that 
Khwaja Nizam ud-din had tio cares to trouble his mind, neither 
1. Fawdideul-Fuwad, p. 91 | 
2. Siar-ul-Auli@?, p. 77 
3. Fuwdi?d-ul-Fuwad, Vol, 1, p. 98 
4. Grandson of a famous mystic, Khwaja Nasir ud-din Chirdgh Dehli 
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a. wife nor children whose well-being could ‘stir his heart 
or worry his head about them. Sharaf ud-din went -direct from 
there tothe Khwaja but before he could mention it to him, 
the Khwaja said: ‘“Shdraf un-din, the choking disquiet I 
carry in my heart is of an intensity hardly felt by anybody else. 
Whosoever comes to me tells his problems which makes me 
extremely sad. He is really heartless who does not feel the 
pinch ‘of his brother’s worries. Verily the sincere are faced 
with dangers great! Now you can understand why hee who 
are nearer (to God) remain astounded.” - 

To the Khwaja the greatest virtue ‘which could help one to 
receive the Light-Divine was to cheer and please a believer and 
to mitigate his sufferings. Author of Siarul-Aula> reports what 
the Khwaja. once said: -‘In-a dream I was given a book. It 
was written in it that as far as possible one should console the . 
distressed ; for; the heart of a believer is the o— of divine , 
secrets. - Some body has well said :. 

Pe “Of the living beings, deaden. thep pain; 
“And have-the pa s bread for the. poor and the. 
) forlorn.” 

On eet occasion the Khwaja said: “On the Day” ‘of. 
Reckoning nothing shall. be more valued than the words, kind 
and comfortable, consideration and solace extended to the wor- 
ried hearts.’ 


Attachment to Children 


The Khwaja, amiable by nature, had a ade affection and 
kindliness for children. ‘His pre-occupations with the visitors 
and devotional exercises left him little. spare time, but he always 
found some time to cheer up the children. He took ‘idan: 
care to look after their requirements. 

Raft ud-din was the grandson of: the Khwaja’ s sister. 
The Khwaja always awaited his arrival before he started taking 


1, Siar-m-°Arifin 
2. Siar-ul-Aulia>, p.:128 - 
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his meals no matter who was present at the repast. The 
Khwaja always took special-care for his education and moral 
guidance.!. Raf‘1 ud-din was fond of wrestling, archery and 
swimming. The Khwaja chatted with him about these sports 
to gladden and encourage him.’ 

Often the young visitors came to the Khwaja smartly dress- 
ed which was disliked by the orthodox because of the airiness 
of such dresses. The Khwaja, however, never objected and 
received them courteously and endeavoured to guide them on 
the path of moral rectitude. 

The author of Star-ul-Aulia@?, Mir Khurd, says that once his 
uncle Saiyid Husain Kirmani, who was then a young man, was 
fashionably dressed when he paid a visit to the Khwaja. The 
Khwaja, on seeing him, said politely: ‘Come on Saiyid, sit 
down here and share the benediction.’ 

The benign and winsome treatment of the young by Khwaja 
Nizam ud-din helped many a young men to shake off undue 
exuberance and gaity and take to righteous living and spiritual 
‘development. 

The Khwaja’s loving heart and sweet disposition had made 
his manners so amiable and pleasing that one is reminded of 
the findings of al-Ghazah after years of wanderings to find the 
path of Truth and certitude of knowledge. 

“I learnt from a sure source that the si/is are the true 
pioneers on the path of God; that there is nothing more 
beautiful than their life, nor more praiseworthy than their 
rule of conduct, nor purer than their morality. The intel- 
ligence of the thinkers, the wisdom of the philosophers, 
the knowledge of the most learned doctors of the law would in 
vain combine their efforts in order to modify or improve their 
doctrine and morals ; it would be impossible. With the sifis, 


1. Siar-ul-Aulid?, p. 203 
“2. Ibid., p. 203 
8. Ibid., p. 208 
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repose and movement, exterior or interior, are illuminated with 
the light which proceeds from the Radiance of Prophethood. 
And what other light could shine on the face of the earth.’ 


1, 


Al-Mungidh, p. 101 (Confessions of Al-Ghazilt, p. 54) 


IV 


Natural Affection 


The pith and marrow of Khwaja Nizam ud- din’ s life and 
character, which ithuminated his inner self and inspired his 
moral zeal, was the fervour of spiritual love arising from the 
harmony of his soul. The flame of this love which he carried 
in his self from the very beginning burst into a radiant glow in: 
the practice of spiritual austerities under the paternal guidance 
of his Sheikh and guide Khwaja Farid-ud-din Ganjshakar and 
illuminated the environs of Delhi for more than half a century. 
The Khwaja’s elevated soul which had reached the highest 
degree of sanctity, diffused the message of divine love to the 
four corners of the country and comforted innumerable roving 
spirits. His whole life, his conversations and discourses and his 
devotional and ecstatic practices point out unmistakably to the 
same infatuation and innermost. warmth of divine love which 
has been thus described by Iqbal: 

~ “At last the flames burst. forth from every hair of me, 

Fire dropped from the veins of my thought.””! 

As related in the Fawai?d-ul-Fuwad, once the deathbed 
accounts of different mystics: were being narrated before the 
Khwaja. Someone told the story of a sheikh who had the name 
of God on his lips while sinking in\the jaws of death. On the 


1, Asrér-ieKhudi, p. 68 (Translation by Nicholson, p. 145) 
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edge of tears, the Khwaja recited the verse which meant : 
‘‘Washing my cheeks with streaming tears ; 
I set my foot to draw near ; 
Union with Thee I ardently aspire, 
Humming Thy name, I go to deathly slumber.?”” 

Such was the all-consuming love cherished by the Khwaja. 
It had expelled every other desire from his heart as some one 
has said: the heart’s immortal thirst remained and the rest 
went up in smoke ! 

The joyful exhilaration of divine love kept the Khwaja 
always fresh and beaming with radiance in spite of night long 
vigils. Even when he had grown quite old, he continuously 
kept fasts and undertook exhausting devotional exercises but no 
trace of weariness could be seen on his face. He lived to the 
ripe old age exceeding eighty years, but even in that advanced 
age he was always brisk, cheerful and fresh as a daisy.” 


Musical Recitations 


But the flame of love also stirs the blood which then needs 
the-soothing balm of lyrics sung in praise of God.* A heart 
inflamed by the love of God gets an opportunity to shed tears 


1, Faw@id-ul-Fiuevad, p. 80 

2. Star-ul-Aulia?, p.:128 

3. Much has been written in favour and paalask musica] recitations (songs 
unaccompanied by musical instruments) but the middle course appears 
to be that itis neither a must for devotional exercises nor absolutely 
unlawful. If recourse is taken to it with moderation and within certain 
limits, it acts as a means of spiritual upliftment. A well-known Sheikh 
of the Chishtiyah order, Q&zi Hamid ud-din Nagauri has shed light on 
musical recitations in these words: “I am Hamid ud-din. -I listen to 
these recitations and hold them lawful for. the jurists have. also held a 
similar opinion. I suffer from the pangs of love and. musical recitatiog 
is a balm for it. Im&m Abi Hanifa has allowed the use of wine when 
in the opinion of a competent physician it is the only medicine to save 
one’s life. My ailment too is incurable except with the auditions extolk 
ing the glory of God and therefore these are “ermissible for me bul 
unlawful for you” (Siar-ul-Agtdb). 
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and pacify its consuming passion through these recitations 
while the tiresomeness of exhausting devotional exercises is cast 
away by exhilarating love songs. This is the reason given by 
Jalal ud-din Rimi too in these verses * 

» Therefore sam‘a (music) is the food of lovers (of God), 
since therein is the phantasy of composure (tranquillity of 
mind) 

From (hearing) sounds and pipings the mental phanta- 
sies gather a (great) strength ; nay, they become forms (in 
‘the imagination). 

The fire of love is made keen (inflamed) by melodies, 

“just as the fire (ardour) of the man who dropped walnuts 

(into the water). 

Almost the same reason has also been given by the Khwaja 
in support of these recitals. He says: 

“The musical recitations are for the seekers of truth, the 
faithful and the devotees who are given to arduous orisons and 
vigils. They have verily a right to soothe their agitated hearts 
and tired bodies (to regain the lost strength). vis Prophet has 
said that ‘your own body has a claim over you.” Thus, when 
the self is refreshed through these recitals, it again gets, busy in 
its labour of love.’ . 

Maulana Kashani, another authority on the subject, says: 
“‘Assiduous contemplations and exercises rewarded with ecstatic 
transports and illuminations often become burdensome to the 
traveller who feels a painful lack of "strength resulting from the 
long and continued strain, This gives rise to alternate condi- 
tions known as contrition and radiance in his spiritual ascent. 
That is why the mystics of old have prescribed ‘musical recita- 
tions—the melodies of harmonious voice—to retouch the spirit- 


ual vigour provided, of course, these do not overstep the limits 
set by the law.’ 


1. The Mathnawi, Vol. IV, p. 313 (Book IV, verses 742+ ~74) 
2, Siar-ul-Anli@, p. 198 
3. Misbéh-ul-Hiddyet, p. 141 
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The mystics also maintain that these recitations help the 
traveller on his path and illumine and revivify his spirit. 

The Khwaja, however, never took the musical recitations 
as an aid to or on indispensable part of devotional exercises. 
He occasionally took recourse to them simply as a spiritual 
nourishment. Delineating the essential requisites of a lawful 
recitation he says : 

“Sama (musical recitation) is of four types, viz, lawful, 
prohibited, unbecoming and permissible. If the listener is: 
inclined more to the Primal Being, the recital is permissible ; 
if he is more attracted to a finite being, it is unbecoming ; 
if he is exclusively absorbed in a mortal being, it is prohi- 
bited ; but it is lawful if the true love in which the listener 

__is engrossed is none but. Almighty God. Therefore, who- 
soever is fond of such recitations ought to be aware of these 
four categories. 

“For a lawful recitation there are few pre-requisites 
too. First, the songster, secundly the listener, thirdly, the 
recitation, and fourthly the musical instruments. The | 
singer should be a grown. up man, neither of tender age. 
nor a woman ; the listener should hearken with his thoughts 
fixed on God ; the recitation should not deal with a subject 
ludicrous, frivolous or silly ; and finally, no musical instru- 

omen a a lute or violin should accompany the recita- 
tion.’ ‘ 

The Khwa not only disliked instrumental music but also 
forbade its use by his disciples. Nor did he accept any excuse 
if any follower ever indulged in the unauthorised practice. The 
Khwaja was once informed that a few friars had attended and 
whirled in an audition employing instrumental music. The 
Khwaja said, ‘They did not do well. Whatsoever transgresses 
the limits of the Shariah is unlawful.” When the Khwaja was 
told of the plea taken by the mendicants that in the ecstatic 
reverie they had so abandoned their selves that they became 


1. Siar-ul-Auli@?, pp. 491-92 
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completely oblivious of the musical instruments, he observed : 
“This is no excuse. This plea can be advanced for indulging 
in every vice.’”! 

- The Khwaja once told his disciples: ‘‘The use of musical 
instruments being a means of amusement is strictly prohibited. 
How could it be lawful when women in a congregational prayer 
are prohibited even to clap their hands in order to remind the 
Imam, if he commits a mistake in the recitation of the 
Qur?an ?’” 


Ecstatic Transports 


The Khwaja often used to say that a single verse was 
sufficient to move a man with unsullied heart to tears and 
ecstasy but nothing could exhilarate a spiritless fellow.* When- 
‘ever a verse praising God was recited before the Khwaja he was _ 
enraptured but in a way that nobody could notice it. During 
these rapturous states only tears used to roll down his cheeks.* 

Mir Khurd has quoted a few verses which, on different 
occasions, sent the Khwaja into ecstatic transports. He says that 
often-a whole poem could not produce that rapturous exaltation 
which was caused by a single Persian or Hindi verse. Once a 
grandee, Amir Qairbek, held a recitational sitting which was 
attended by several nobles and mystics. The songster sang the 
verse: 

Hard put to toil I am, within my shanty home; 
Give not tongue to my tale; let alone. 

No sooner than the verse was recited, the Khwaja was 
carried away by a deep emotion and tears began to roll down 
his cheeks which set the whole gathering in a melting mood. 

Another time, although the Khwaja was indisposed he was 


Siar-ul-Auli@, pp. 520-21 
Ibid., p. 522 

Ibid., p. 522 

Ibid., p. 5. 

Ibid., p. 514 
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sent into transport when Hasan Behdi recited the verse : 
O without a figure indeed, Sa‘adi thou art, 
Too poor a catch where the trapped are pure in heart. 
The recitation ended, and the Khwaja calmed down. But 
as soon as Amir Haji’ began another ode of Amir Khusri, the 
Khwaja again dissolved in tears.” 
Once Amir Khusrii recited one of his odes whose opening 
verse was: , 
He stood unveiled to all, but asked me not to behold ; 
Thrilled and lost, I knew not what his words 
contained. 
The Khwaja gave a side-long look at Amir Khusrii and 
then broke into tears falling into rapturous ecstasy.® 
Whichever ode or verse produced the consuming emotion 
of ecstasy in Khwaja Nizam ud-din became instantly popular in 
Delhi as a household word.’ It is related that Sultan ‘Ala? ud- 
din Khilji had given instructions to his courtiers to inform him - 
of the verses which caused the Khwaja to fall in raptures. The 
King derived pleasure whenever these verses were related to 
him. 


hae as SS! cig Bo Bee See 


Recital of the Qur’an 


The inimitable symphony of the Qur?4n had always been 
the greatest source of delight to the sheikhs of Chishtiyah order 
who showed keen interest in its memorisation and recital. From 
Khwaja Mo‘in ud-din Chishti to Khwaja Nizam ud-din, every 
Sheikh bade his eheplet to learn, recite and study the holy 
Scripture.* 

While vesting Khwaja Nizam ud-din with-the robe of vice- 
gerency, his mentor had instructed him to commit the Qur?4n 
to his heart and the Khwaja fulfilled the wish of his. teacher at 


1. Son of Amir Khusri 

2. Star-ul-Auli@, p. 515 

3. Ibid., p. 516 

4. Ibid., 510 

5. Nizdm-i-Talim, Vol. 11, p. 12 
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the earliest opportunity on reaching Delhi. Likewise, the 
Khwaja called upon his closer associates agd disciples to do the 
same, When Amir Hasan ‘Ala? Sajazi took the oath of fealty 
to the Khwaja, he was quite an elderly man, and poetry had 
remained his favourite pursuit throughout his life. The Khwaja 
instructed him to let the Quran take precedence over his poetic 
zeal. Amir Hasan ‘Ala? Sajazt says in Faw@?id-ul-Fuwad: ‘I 
have repeatedly heard the Sheikh saying that the recitation of 
the Quran ought to throw into shade the eagerness to compose 
. poetry.”’2 

When Amir Hasan ‘Ala’ Sajazi had learnt one third of the 
Quran by heart, the Khwaja instructed him to memorise the 
Quranic verses in small portions and continue repeating what he 
-had already learnt.® 

Khwaja Muhammad had been placed under the tutelage of 
the Khwaja by his father Badr ud-din Is’hag. The Khwaja 
got him to learn the Qur?4n by heart. He recited the Quran so. 
sweetly that the Khwaja appointed him to lead the congrega- 
tional prayers.2 Khwaja Misa, brother of Khwaja Muhammad 
was also a hafiz as well as a g@ri. Before the Khwaja began his 
meals the two brothers used to recite a portion of the Qur?4n 
by way of Table Prayer (Du‘G-i-Mai?dak).| The Khwaja also 
got his daughter’s sons to memorise the Qur7an and used always 
to enquire about the progress made. by them.® 


Love for his Spiritual Guide 


. Every man inclined to be grateful has always a warm and 
friendly feeling towards his benefactor, but the Khwaja was 
affectionately devoted to his Sheikh who had guided and 
groomed him to attain interior illumination and_ spiritual 


1. Fawd@id-ul-Fuwdd, p. 249 

2. Ibid., p. 93 

3. Siar-ul-Aulid®, p. 200 

4. Ibid., p. 99. The prayers before meals is, however, not prescribed by 
the Shari*ah. 

5. Ibid., p. 203 
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eminence. This devoted attachment always reminded him of 
Khwaja Farid ud-din whenever any verse recited before him 
hinted at a person dear to one’s heart. Once, when Khwaja 
Farid ud-din was still alive, a songster recited the verse in the 
presence of Khwaja Nizam ud-din. 

In this manner stroll ye not ; 

That evil eye one might cast. 

The Khwaja says that the verse recalled to his mind the 
qualities and virtues, excellence and equipose of his Sheikh so 
vividly that he asked the songster to go on repeating the same 
verse for sometime. Relating this story tearfully on a subse- 
quent occasion, the Khwaja added with a sigh: ‘But, alas, it 
was not long after this incident that my Sheikh left this world.* 


Watchful attention to Religious Observances 


No matter how weak, indisposed or tired owing to strenu- _ 
ous exercises the Khwaja was, he was always extremely careful 
to perform obligatory prayers alongwith the congregation. It 
has-been related in Siar-ul-Aulia? that “even when -he had 
- crossed his eightieth year he regularly came down from his 
apartment on the first storey for all the five congregational 
prayers along with the mendicants and disciples who happened ~ 
to be present there. In spite of his old age and feeble body he 
fasted daily and ate very little.’’? 

The Khwaja attached great importance to the Sunnah and 
always enjoined upon his companions and disciples to observe 
the practices of the Prophet with utmost care. Mir Khurd has 
recorded the Khwaja’s instructions to his disciples wherein he 
told them:: ‘One should follow the Prophet’s Sunnah steadfastly 
and staunchly and should never let go even’ the practices occa- 
sionally followed by the holy Prophet.’ 


1. FawéPid-ul-Fauad, p. 96 
2. Star-ul-Aulid, p. 125 
3. Ibid., p. 318 
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The Khwaja considered it essential for every spiriwual guide 
to be thoroughly well up in Traditions and the juristic laws so 
that he may neither act nor cause others to act against the prac- 
.tices of the Prophet.} 


ye 


1. Fawa?id-ul-Fuwdd, p, 147 


V 


Learning and Spirituality 


Khwaja Nizam ud-din had not only attained the state of 
exalted spirituality but had also acquired proficiency in religious 
sciences which he had studiously learnt from some of the 
eminent doctors of his time. He had studied literature and 
theology under Mustaufi-ul-Mamalik Maulana Shams ud-din 
Khwarzami, Traditions under Maulana Kamal ud-din Zahid 
Muhammad ibn Ahmad Marikali and, finally, gone over some 
books under the guidance of Sheikh Farid ud-din Ganjshakra. 
One of his teachers, Ahmad Martkali had received instruction 
from the author of Masharig-ul-Anwar, Sheikh Ahmad ibn 
Muhammad as-Saghani. 


Literary Pursuits 


The Khwaja’s disposition as well as the guidance of his 
Murshid——the spiritual guide—set. him to seek the inner content 
of the religious observances in order to raise his religious 
experience to a higher plane of consciousness and purpose; still, 
he never lost his interest in intellectual and literary pursuits till 
his last breath. Mir Khurd has mentioned in Siar-ul-Aulia? 
that Maulana Rukn ud-din made out the copies of Kashshaf and 
Mufassal and a few other books for the Khwaja.’ Both these 
books were written by the well-known Muttazilite doctor 


1, Star-ul-Auli@, p. 217 
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Mahmiid Jar ullah Zamakhshari (d. 538 A. H.); the first one 
being on exegesis and the other on syntax, which speak of the 
literary interests of the Khwaja. The author of Siar-ul-Aulia? 
also relates that the Khwaja. used to listen to the recitation of 
Khamsa-i?-Nizami by Saiyid Khamosh ibn Saiyid Muhammad 
Kirmani.' The famous Persian poet Amfr Khusrii, known as 
the ‘Sugar Tongued Parrot of India’ had the honour of being 
guided by the Khwaja in his poetic compositions. In the 
_ beginning Amir Khusrti used to submit his poems to the Khwaja 
for correction and improvement. Once the Khwaja advised 
him to rhyme. his verses in the style of paphenbate 


Traditions and Jurisprudence 


The speech delivered by the Khw&ja in the court of Sultan 
Ghiyath ud-din Tughlaq on the question of musical: recitations 
illustrates his deep insight and extensive knowledge eb the 
subject under dispute. 

The six authoritative books of Traditions; known as Sihah- 
us-Sitiah, had not become prevalent in the northern India prior 
to Sheikh Abdul Haq Muhaddith Dehlavi (d. 1052 A. H.) nor 
were the doctors of religion then aware of the books comprising 
even the Sahthain. -Masharig-al-Anwtr.and Mishkat alone were 
then regarded as the two most authoritative dissertations on the 
subject? Numerous apocryphal and spurious Traditions were 
then extant and freely used by the mystics and preachers as 
could be seen from their utterances preserved in the biographi- 
cal literature of the time. The canons evolved for the 
acceptance or rejection of the Traditions were also not known 
to the religious scholars of the country before Muhammad Tahir 
Patni (d. 986 A. H.) . But the biographies and discourses of the 
Khwaja bespeak of his profound knowledge of the Sahihain for 
he never argued on the basis of any disputed or unauthorised 


1, Stiareul-Auli@, p. 219 
2, Jbid., 301 
$. For details see Thuqafat-il-Islamiyah fil-Hind 
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Tradition prevalent amongst the mystics of his time. Once, on 
being asked whether the saying: ‘‘A generous person is a friend 
of God even if he be an unbeliever’ was a Tradition or not, 
the Khwaja replied: “This: is an adage.” The enquirer 
persisted upon saying that he had read it in a book on Tradi- 
tions but the Khwaja replied: ‘Whatever is in Sahthain is 
authentic.’*! 


Significance of Knowledge 


‘The acquisition and imparting of knowledge was highly 
commended by Khwaja Nizam ud-din ; for, like the precursors 
of Chishtiyah order, he considered it an essential pre-requisite for 
those whom he commissioned for preaching and guiding the 
people on the path of spirituality. 

An intelligent and capable young man hailing from Bengal, 
who later shined as Sheikh Si:dj ud-din of the Chishliyah 
monastery of Pandwa, came from Laknauti with the intention 
of uniting in the bond: of spiritual paternity with the Khwaja. 
After he had taken the oath of fealty, the Khwaja said to 
Maulana Fakhr ud-din Zarradi : ‘“This‘young man. scems to be 
capable but if he.could also go in for learning, he would become 
a competent friar.” Maulana Zarradi obtained permission to 
teach the young man for: some time and very soon he was able 


1 Faw@Pid-ul-Fiuwdad, p. 103..It may be mentioned here’ that the Khwaja 
“was undoubtedly aware of the merit and worth of Sahthain but the two 
_ books comprising it being then not included in the curriculum of Indian 

educational institutions. were generally not studied by the doctors of 
religion. ‘Some of the Traditions cited by the Khw§aja in support of 
musical recitations during the’ debate held by Sultan Ghiyath ud-din 
Tughilak, aré not to be found in the Sahihain, nor are they considered of 
unimpeachable authority by the Traditionists. The speeches of the con- 
.tending doctors in that debate show even greater ignorance of the science 
of Traditions. Ignorance of the Sihdh-us-Sitiah and the canons framed 
for their evaluation had given rise to many un-Islamic practices in the 
monasteries of the then mystics of India. This, by the way, testifies to 
the great service rendered by the Traditionists of India in revivifying 
the true content of faith in the country. 
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to create in his disciple the desire for further education. After 
the Khwaja’s death Siraj ud-din continued his studies at Delhi 
before returning to his home town to diffuse the spiritual 
mission of the Chishtiyah order in Bengal and the eastern 
provinces.? 


The Perfect Knowledge 


_-+. The Khwaja being well schooled in the theological sciences 
- was able to occupy himself fruitfully with contemplations and 
investigations of true knowledge concealed to all but those 
illuminated by the Divine grace. This comprehension acquired 
through intuition and inspiration is known by the mystics as the 
perfect or intuitive knowledge. The author of Siar-ul-dulia? 
states that whenever any uncertainty pertaining to any question 
lingered unresolved, the Khwaja clarified the issue as if through 
- his inner lustre which satisfied every. mind. He always gave 
such a convincing reply that everyone was amazed and had to 
admit that such a reply could be given.only by one endowed 
with the interior spirit of piety. Numerous. scholars of the day 
and doctors of religion who: were known ‘for their opposition to 
the path of mystjeism had ultimately to repent for their 
vainglory and enlist themselves among the disciples of the 
Khwaja.’ : 


The Path of Shari‘ah 


With bis erudition coupled with the zeal to follow the way 
of the Prophet, the Khwaja had developed the sense. which 
guided him to reject all the irreligious practices prevalent among 
the mystics of his day. The doctrines of the then sifis depart- 
ing from the pure faith were never accepted by him howsoever 
sacrosanct they might have been considered by others. 

A misguided belief then commonly held by the. safis was 
that walayat or sainthood signified a stage higher than the 


1, Siar-ul-tArifin, p. 12 
2. Siar-ul-Auli@, p. 130 
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prophethood, for, the former déveloped’a continuous absorption in 
the contemplation of Divine Essence while the latter required a 
temporary recession from devoted attractionto God for purposes 
of preaching and imparting guidance to the mankind. Some of 
the mystic sects even went a step further to claim that every 
walt or saint was gifted with a higher spiritual merit than a 
prophet. Khwaja, however, never subscribed to- these views 
and, as recorded by the author of Fawai?d-ul-Fuwad, he observed : 
‘This is an irreligious belief.’ Even though the prophets had to 
devote a part of their time to the guidance of humanity, a 
fraction of their devotion to the Supreme Being carried infinitely 
greater merit than the life-long absorption of the mystics in th 


love of God.””! . 
Spiritual Development 


A misconceived but popular notion about mysticism is that 
it requires renunciation of the world for it regards every 
mundane affair a snare and a glitter of the deceptive world - 
which lets fall a veil-of ignorance before the eyes of the attract- 
ed traveller. But the Khwaja had attained that stage of inward 
illumination which had lifted: him above the external features. 

. of the devotional observances of the mystics and opened to his 
view the real significance of every act lawful in the eyes of the 
Sharfak. We are indebted to the collectanea of Khwaja Saiyid 
Muhammad Gest Daraz who has quoted the observation of the 
Khwaja Nizam ud-din on the subject : “Nothing (made) lawful - 


1, Fawdid-ul-Fuwad, p. 120, Sheikh Ahmad Sarhindi (d. 1034 A. H.) 
commonly known as Mujaddid Alf-i-Thani (the Renovator of the Second 
' Millennium) has further elucidated the point that even. when the 
prophets have to turn their attention to the human beings their interior 
self remains absorbed in the ocean of Divine wisdom more than the: 
saints do during the’period of Godly attraction. Explaining the reason 
for it he says that the prophets direct their attention to the human 
beings in pursuance of the Divine command to convey His message to. 
the humanity and, therefcre, no distinction can Le made between it and 

. absorption in the recollection of God. 
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(by the Shart°ah) isa hinderance in the way of God nor cuts 
off the path.of an attracted traveller, else it would not have 
been made permissible by God.’’! 

Another. time the Khwaja said, “You should be pure of 
heart and conscious of God in every action. After that you may 
engage yourself in whatever (lawful) occupation you desire for 
nothing will then harm you.’”? 


Renunciation of the World 


_A clear and intelligible exposition of the reality of renuncia- 
tion was made by the Khwaja in these words: ‘Renunciation 
does not mean that one should put off his clothes and don a 
loin-cloth. A man can dress properly and take food and also 
enjoy what is lawfully available to him but he should never try 
to store up these; nor should he entangle his heart in anything. 
This is the correct way of the renunciation of worldly desires.’ 


Kinds of Obedience 


- “Obedience (to God) is of two kinds,” the Khwaja once 
eexplained, “obligatory and transilient. The obedience falling 
in. the first category consists of those acts which benefit the person 
complying with a command as, for example, the prayer, fasting, 
haj and recollection of God. Transilient obedience is that which 
extends the benefit to others such as restoring harmony between the 
Muslims, showing consideration or benevolence to others. The 
obedience of the latter category is highly meritorious and shall 
have limitless reward from God. Absolute sincerity is essential 
for the acceptance of obligatory obedience but transilient obe- 
dience will be recompensed by Ged howsoever it is rendered.’”* 


Miracles Worked by Saints 


The miracles worked by the saints were held by the Khwaja 


- Jawéme-ul-Kalam, p. 160 
Siar-ul-Aulié,, p. 160 
Faw@id-ul-Euwad, Vol. 1, p. 7 
Ibid., p. 14 
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to be resulting from their total absorption and intoxication in 
the love of God. “They are attracted devotees,” says the 
Khwaja about the saints working miracles, “whereas the 
prophets have a placid disposition and serene spirit. That is 
why, unlike the prophets, miracles become an obstacle for the 
mystics in their journey of spiritual development. On the other. 
hand. the love of God imparts stability to the state of elevation.?” 


Knowledge of the Prophets 


’ The Khwaja classified knowledge into three grades viz. 
perceptive, intellectual and divine. We have perceptions 
through our senses such as the taste of different edibles or the 
various types of smells. The knowledge in regard to these is 
obtained through the senses. On the second grade comes the 
knowledge obtained through intellect. This is also of two kinds, 
acquired and intuitive. The Khwaja further explained that 
“even the intuitive knowledge is not divine, what to speak of 
acquired knowledge. Excepting those for whom the doors of 
divine knowledge are opened, who can say what its features 
are? Nobody who gains knowledge through his intellect, either 
by his own effort or through intuition can find his way to the 
divine knowledge although he can derive pleasure from his 
intellectual knowledge.’’ In order to illustrate his point the 
Khwaja told the story of a certain saint who desired to record 
the manifestations of reality dawning upon his heart during the 
moments of ecstatic illuminations. In fact he:'wrote quite a lot 
to express his feelings but ultimately confessed that human 
language could not convey what he wanted to describe.’ 


Love of the World 


Once someone said to the Khwaja: “There are some who 
love the world while there are others who hate it.” ‘There 
are three types of persons,”’ replied the Khwaja, ‘“‘some cherish 


1. | Faw id-ul-Fuwdad, Vol. I, p. 33 
2. Ibid., p. 69 
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the world so much that they are always crazy about it and their 
number is quite large. There are others who not only hate the 
world but hold it in contempt and always sneer at it. There is 
also a third category, who neither hold it dear not detest it. 
They neither eulogize the world nor frown upon it and these are 
better than both. the. former categories.’ Thereafter the 
Khwaja told the story: “Once a man-came to Rabitah Basrt 
and started denouncing the world. She replied : “Please do not 
come again to me. . You seem to be so enamoured of the world 
that you are never tired of talking about it.’’!.° 


Recitation of the Qur’in 


_ The Khwaja once told about the three ways or grades of 
reciting the Quran. He said; ‘The first is that whatever you 
recite, its pith and substance sinks in your. heart. The second 
grade of its recital is ‘that your heart is. awakened to the awe of 
God while the third grade is that your heart remains attracted 
to God so long as the recital continues.” 

-. “Qne should always. be aware of the fact,” the Khwaja 
continued, “that the recitation of the Book .of God confers a 
blessing undeserved by him. But if that be not possible, one 
should at least keep in. mind the. Rewarcs promised for the 
recital of the holy Scripture.’’ 

As the Khwaja. has himself sickaowicdgea, he did: not leave 
anything in. writing® but. his greatest productions were his 
spiritual sons, pure .of heart and perfect. in knowledge and 
demeanour, who were examples of rectitude, piety and truth- 
fulness. However, Amir, Hagan. Ala? Sajazi and Mir Khurd 
have narrated numerous sayings and teachings of the Khwaja 
which bear witness to his deep knowledge and incisive intellect. 


1,’ Faw@ideul-Fuvdd, Vol. I, p. 189” 
2. Tbid., p. 71 | 
3. dbid., p. 45 and Khatreul-Majalis, p. 51 


VI 
Blessings and Benignity 


Before we unfold the story of Khwaja Nizam ud-din’s 
remarkable achievement in enkindling the zeal for moral recti- 
tude and spiritual uplift in countless hearts, specially at a time 
when the success of the Muslim arms had brought in its train 
the forgetfulness of God and given a free rein to self-indulgence, 
let us recapitulate the method evolved by the pure-hearted 
mystics to rejuvenate the religious vigour of the widespread 
Muslim population, as explained in the first volume of this 
book. ae ; 

After the first few generations “religious seminaries and 
educational institutions too did not provide any answer to the 
problem because of the vast population of Muslims and the 
mundane pre-occupations of the people. The problem of mak- 
ing arrangements for a continued and concerted effort for the 
education and training of the people in religious tenets and 
practices, and infusing a breath of new life in the vast numbers’ 
spread over far off lands defied ‘solution in the absence of a 
truly Islamic State. The foremost business or rather the end of 
the Caliphate was, in the words of Caliph ‘Umar ibn ‘Abdul 
Aziz, to guide the people in moral rectitude rather than to col- 
lect the revenues for the conduct of administration. The then 
Muslim States were, however, not only indifferent to this funda- 
mental objective but were extremely allergic to any movement 
or criticism on this score which could pose a threat. to their 
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political supremacy. Thus, these governments being suspicious 
of all efforts made for. the resurgence of Islamic spirit, and, 
erroneously taking these as movements desigried to build up 
political leadership, lost no. time in. crushing them. 

- “In these circumstances there was no way left to revivify the 
religious spirit and fill tne people with an enthusiasm, zeal and 
self-confidence for reintroduction of the precepts of religion in 
their daily life. The only alternative left was to call. upon the 
people to take an.oath of allegiance for the purpose. Following 
in the footsteps of the Apostle of God, it had become necessary 
that a guide of spiritual and moral excellence should obtain an 
oath, or the bait, as it is called, from the people willing to offer 
sincere penitence and undertaking to lead a virtuous life in future 
in accordance with the. directions of their mentor. If placing 
oneself under the instruction of an inspired guide meant that he 

- was fairly started upon in his journey to the end of purification 
of spirit and moral rectitude ; the oath of allegiance enjoined a 
muuch more onerous responsibility on the mentor himself. The 
guide or the spiritual teacher had to lead the wandering soul of 
the disciple taking the ba‘it, stage by stage, from cleansing of 
his spiritual impurities, renouncing the love of worldly tempta- 
tions and desires, wealth and honour, infusing an spirit of moral 
uprightness and correct ethical behaviour, following the teach- 
irigs contained in the Qur?an and the Traditions, to the illumi- 
nation of the. pupil’s soul. . This was, in truth, what the ba‘it 
meant and by which the inspired souls tried to infuse into their 
disciples, through preaching and personal example, loving care 
and unalloyed sincerity, an inner vitality of spirit and strength 
of moral integrity... As the experience shows, the reformers and 
renoyators of ‘faith did succeed in revivifying the true faith and 
tapping new sources of popular strength in their own times, 
through this tried and infallible method which just copied the 
procedure and technique followed by the Prophet of Islam, 
Innumerable persons have been provided with an opportunity 
of not only adopting a virtuous life through this method but 
have also been led to attain even the stage of ‘Divine 
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Acquaintance’ and ‘Love’ by the inspired Rardes and teachers.’” 
Ba‘it: A Pledge and a , Covenant . 


The ba‘tt. implies a determination to completely turn away 
from sin and to pattern ‘one’ s life in accordance with the ordi- 
nances of God and’ His Apostle. None of his biographers has 
mentioned what the Khwaja required the intending disciples to 
say or promise while administering the éa‘it to them but the 
Khwaja has himself leftan account of the manner in which his 
own Sheikh, Khwaja Farid ud-din used to accept disciples in his 
spiritual paternity. Since the Khwaja had a deep and enduring 
affection for his spiritual guide and tried to follow in his foot- 
steps, itcan be assumed that he would have also acted similarly 
on such occasions. Speaking of his Sheikh, the Khwaja says : 

“When anybody came to the Sheikh (Khwaja Farid 
ud-din) with ‘the: ‘intention’ of taking ‘the bait, he used to 
ask him to recite the Stratul Fatiha* and Suratul Ikhias.? 

Then the Sheikh.: himself recited the last five verses of 

Suratul Bagr* followed by the verse : 

' “Allah (Himself) is Witness that there is no God save 

Him. And the angels and the men of learning (too are 

witness). Maintaining His creation in justices! there is no God - 
save Him, the Almighty, the Wise. 
‘Lo! religion with Allah (is) the surrender (to His 

Will and Guidance).’”® 

“Thereafter he used to tell the disciple : ‘You have. 
taken the bait on the hands of this weakling, on the hands. 
of my Sheikh and his Sheikhs and on the hands of the Prom. 
phet, on whom be peace and blessings. And now you: 
swear an oath to God een that you would guard your| 


Saviours of Islamic Spirit, Vol. I, pp. 197-98 
First chapter of the Qur’an 

Hundred twelfth chapter of the Quran 
Second chapter of the Quran 
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hands, feet and eyes from the ways of sin and betake the 
path of Shar?Pah and the way (of life) chalked out by it.’”! 


Wide Circle of Disciples 


: The Khwaja permitted everyone desiring to take the ba‘it, 
to enter the circle of his disciples without putting him to any 
test or trial. The ba‘it being a pledge and a covenant to follow 
in the steps of one’s spiritual guide for the rest of one’s life, a 
question might arise as to why the Khwaja administered the 
ba“it so easily to everyone. The Khwaja has himself given an 
answer to this question. 

The.well-known historian aid author of Tartkh Fi tr0z Shah, 
Zia? ud-din Barni, says that'once he happened to remain with» 
the Khwaja from early morning till a little before. noon. 
During this.period quite a good number of people took the ba‘it 
on the hands. of the Khwaja. It occurred to:-his mind that the 
earlier mystics used to be very cautious in: taking disciples. but: 
the Khwaja perhaps allowed everybody to take the. ba‘st out of - 
his generosity and largeheartedness. »-Hessays. that he.thought | 
of asking the reason for it from the Khwaja ‘but ‘his doubt was 
revealed to the Khwaja by divine grace who atonce ‘asked : 
“Maulana Zia? ud-din, you ask. all sorts.of :questions:-but you 
have never asked me why I accept everybody as ‘my disciple?” 
Taken aback, Zia? ud-din touched the’ feet of the Khwaja and. 
said that the doubt had struck his mind‘ on: several-occasions: 
and a few moments before he had thought’ of asking about it 
but God had revealed his secret. to him. ' aT RSTeUpes ‘the - 
Khwaja replied : aah 

“Divine wisdom endows every ‘age with a ‘singularity: 
with the result that the characteristics, habits arid mannérs 

_of the people in every age, barring, of course, a few persons, 

differ from their predecessors. This is a matter of expe- 

rience.. The purpose behind the da‘it is that a disciple 
expels. from his heart everything except God. and gets 
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absorbed in the vastness of Divine presence as. you find it 
explained in the books on mysticism. The mystics of the 
old never accepted anybody under their spiritual paternity 
unless they were satisfied that the intending disciple had 
cleansed his heart of all earthly objects and desires. But 
Sheikh Saif ud-din Bakharzi, Sheikh Abi Sa‘eed Abul 
Khair, Sheikh Shahab ud-din Suharwardi and Sheikh Farid 
ud-din accepted everyone desirous of spiritual purification 
under their surveillance. I do not lay a claim to the same 
spiritual excellence as those elevated souls had attained, 
but, I would like to explain why I do not take the same 
precaution as the earlier Sheikhs used to take. One of the 
reasons is that I have been informed by a large number of 
persons that good many of my disciples completely turn a 
new leaf, abstain from sins and begin offering prayers 
regularly. Some even devote considerable time in recollec- 
tion of God. Now, if I were to make sure that they have 
compleiely disentangled their hearts from the worldly 

desires before I administer bait to them, they would be — 
deprived of whatever spiritual uplift they attain through it. 
The other reason is that my Sheikh permitted me to take 
disciples without my asking for it or even entertaining a 
desire for the same. When I see a Muslim coming to me 
with bated breath, in all humility and submission to make 
repentance for his sins, I accept his statement and admi- 
nister him the bait; for, I am told that many of them 
really abjure their evil practices after taking the oath of 
fealty.’ . 


Reformative Endeavour 


What was the effect of the discipleship of Khwaja} Nizam — 
ud-din, so generously extended to all, the robles and. the 
commoners, the officials and the traders, on the social and 
moral life of the people? Delhi was then the flourishing capital 


1. Siar-ul-Auti@, pp. 346-48 ; Hasrat Namah, p. 13 
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of a powerful empire whose pomp and pageantry had attracted 
all the. means of amusement that ‘wealth and power could 
purchase to divert the attention of the people from the path of 
piety and. fear of God. The celebrated historian of that age, 
Zia? ud-din Barni, relates how the Khwaja was able to awaken 
deep religious longing to find God in every heart which guided 
the people to betake the path of virtue. He says: 

‘The three luminaries of the mystic order during the 
time of ‘Ala? ud-din Khiljt. were Sheikh-ul-Islam Nizam 
ud-din, Sheikh-ul-Islam ‘Ala? ud-din and Sheikh-ul-Islam 
‘Rukn ud-dm. A vast multitude had pledged devotion to 
these spiritual guides.. Countless people repented from 
‘their sins and turned from. evil, took to prayers and 
devotional exercises, expelled worldly desires, covetousness 

. and greed from their hearts and inculcated a deep religious 
yearning for the fellowship of God. The example set by 
these spiritual preceptors through their spirit of humanity, 
virtuous living and upright behaviour charged the atmos- 
phere with a genuine religious spirit which helped the. 
people-.to become truthful and genuinely religious. The- 
piety and righteoutness of these God-moved souls attracted 
divine blessings; natural. calamities like famines and 

- pestilence ceased to visit the land, and, the Mongols, who 
were the scourge of the world, were brought to a shameful 
ruin. All these blessings, to which every man in the days 
of these three saints would bear witness, became a means 
for the ascendancy of Islam. The rules of the Shasiah as 
well as the doctrine of the mystics gained popularity among 
the people. How blessed were the last ten years of Sultan 
©Ala?.ud-din’s reign when he had prohibited the use of all 
intoxicants and the ways of immorality and sensual gratifi- 
cation ! ...On the other side, Sheikh-ul-Islam Nizam ud-din 
had opened wide the ‘gates of spiritual preceptorship ; 
encouraged the sinners to repent for their sins ; and allowed 
all, the rich and the poor, the king and the slave, the 
learned and the illiterate to cleanse their souls through his 
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spiritual guidance. Everyone who pledged allegiance to 
the Sheikh considered himself spiritually attached to: him 
and gave up many of his vices. If anybody-ever committed 
a sin, the Sheikh allowed him to-offer penitence and renew 
his bait. Thus, all those who ‘took the pledge to walk 
along the pathway of purity’ were saved from many vices 
and were gradually led, through emulation of the Sheikh, 
to prayers and litanies. Every man and woman, whether 
tender in years or bent, with age, regularly offered 
obligatory prayers and vied with each other in the per- 
formance of voluntary devotions. From the city to 
Ghiyatbpur, people had made arrangements for the way- 
farers to take rest and offer their prayers. Machinations of 
the devil were eschewed: by the people who took more 
interest in ascertaining the number of rak‘ats performed on 
different occasions and the chapters of the Qur?an recited 
in them by their spiritual: mentors. Numerous people had 
enthusiastically taken to memorise the Qur’an. _ A favourite 
pastime of the Sheikh’s disciples:was to instruct each other 
in the ways of mystic thought and practice and to relate 
the stories of those who had taken to a life of propinquity 
with God. They never talked of the earthly desires nor 
longed for power and pelf. Many among the attendants 
and servants, chiefs and grandees of the. King who had 
‘been united in the bonds of spiritual paternity with the 
Sheikh, performed voluntary prayers and kept superaroga- 
togy fasts: There was not a city block or ward:in which 
‘people did not hold regular gatherings for the remembrance 
of God, devotional practices or auditions. A-number of 
the Sheikh’s disciples recited the entire Quran during the 
trauih and kept vigil in the mosques during Ramadhan er 
even on Friday nights or on the occasion of other festivals. 
Many of them spent two-thirds of their nights in the 
nocturnal prayers of tahajjud all round the year and some 
even performed the morning prayer with the ablution they 
“had had for the orison of ‘isha’. I. know of a few disciples 
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-of the Sheikh who had been blessed with miraculous powers 
‘under the spiritual guidance of the Sheikh......Sultan ‘Ala? 
ud-din and his household members were devoted to the 
Sheikh. The nobles as well as the commoners had taken 
to righteous, ways. Transgression of the law like immora- 
lity, gambling, drunkenness and other vices were unheard 
of during the last few years of ‘Ala? ud-din’s rule. People 
had begun to equate heinous sins with apostasy. No 
Muslim dared to charge interest or indulge in hoarding. 

~ The traders had given up the habit of bargaining, short- 
weighing and adulteration. Most of the students and 
disciples and numerous other people who kept company 
with the Sheikh had grown fond of studying mystical 
- tracts Mke Qoot-ul-Qultitb, Ihya?-ul-Uloom, ‘Awéarif, . Kashf-ul- 
.Mahjiib, Sharah T‘arruf, Ristlah Qushirt, Mirsad ul-‘ Abad, 
s Maktibat-t- Ain-ul-Qadhat, Fawai?d-ul-Fuwad and Lawath wa 
Lawameh which were in great demand in:those days. Most 
of the people sought mystical treatises from the - book- 
sellers. In fine, God had made Sheikh-ul-Islam Nizam 
ud-din a pure-hearted soul like Sheikh Junaid and Sheikh 

_ Ba-Yazid of the bygone ages.’” 


The Love Mart 


It was the time when the potent influence exerted by the . 
Khwaja had brought a healthy change in the life of the people 
in every. walk of life including even the inmates of the Imperial 
Palace of Thousand Pillars. Vanity and self-conceit, mental- 
disquietude and depression of spirits, the end-products of free 
living and self-indulgence had given place to. the fervour of 
love-divine ; the whole atmosphere seemed to be surcharged 
with the spiritual love which arises from the harmony of souls. 

Mir Khurd relates in Siar-ul-Auli@? : ‘““Those were the days 
when everyone soaring to the higher domains of spirituality 
was drawn towards the tilting notes, harmonious melodies, 
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love-exciting tales and verses. Sincerity, humility, kindness 
and solace were the winsome qualities of the Sheikhs which 
made everyone bow his head in reverence to them.””?. 


Training of the Disciples 


Khwaja Nizam ud-din had taken special: care to train his 
disciples who were. to diffuse the yearning of eternal love far 
and wide. Through prayers:and litanies, education and edifi- 
cation he guided his spiritual. successors on the path of his 
mystic order. .. For those who possessed the capability but were 
not learned he arranged for their education, reproved those 
who were keen on debates and polemical disputations and 
prompted others who preferred penance and prayers to enter 
collective life and bear with equanimity the high-handedness 
and oppression of the people. He paid particular attention to 
each one of his disciples to prepare him for the. great task of 
spreading piety and spiritual gifts and moral reformation of the 
people. He spared no pains nor allowed any obstacle to stand 
in the way of the mental and spiritual development of his 
disciples. 

It has been stated in the Star-ul-Auli@ that once ‘‘a few of 
his disciples, belonging to Oudh, decided to make a joint request 
to the Khwaja to permit them to have a debate on certain — 
religious ‘or. juristic issues. These disciples . being scholars, 
perhaps, wanted a little respite from the continuous prayers and 
remembrance prescribed by the Khwaja for them. Maulana 
Jalal ud-din was their spokesman, but when they arrived in the 
presence of the Khwaja, the reflection of Divine grace radiating 
from his countenance, made everyone dumbfounded. «At last 
Maulana Jalal ud-din gathered his courage and asked whether 
they could occasionally devote a little time in debates among 
them. The Khwaja replied, “Whatshould I say? I have to 
take another work from you !’” 


1, Siar-ul-Auli@, p. 510 
“2. Ibid., p. 306 
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Saiyid Nasir ud-din Mahmid, who was later to become the 
spiritual successor of the Khwaja and whose fame travelled to 
the four corners of the country as Chiragh-i-Dehli (the Lamp of 

- Delhi), intensely desired to lead the life of a recluse in a far off 
hill or wilderness. He communicated his wish to the Khwaja 

_ through Amir Khusrii but got the reply: “Tell him that he has 
to live among the people and to bear the insolence and ill- 
behaviour of the people and to requite it with generosity and 
sacrifice.””! 2 at See 

Khwaja Nizam ud-din was followed by a long line of 
.@minent sufi successors who acquired great reputation for piety 
and spread the Chishtiyah fraternity alt.over the country. After 
Nasir ud-din. Mahmiid Chiragh-i-Dehli who, like his spiritual 
mentor, kept his banner aloft and continued to exert a potent 
influence over the capital for 32 years, one of his disciples, 
Saiyid Muhammad. Gesii Daraz (d. 825) established himself at 
Gulbarga in Deccan. His other noted disciples were Kamal 
ud-din ©Allamah, Sheikh Abul Mugqtadir Kindi, Sheikh Ahmad 
Thanesri, Sheikh Jalal ud-din Husain, also known as Makhdiim 
Jahanian Jahan Gasht,; who became great leaders of the 
Chisktiyakh order. They all contributed to the revival of Islam 
in India and infused spiritual fervour among the people. . They 
easily won the favour of the multitudes, while a number of 
their spiritual successors. became influential guides of the 
sovereigns, not only in spiritual. but in political affairs as well. 


« Siar-ul-Aulia, p. 237 


VII 


Religious and Moral Revival | 


-’ In the moral-spiritual guidance of his disciples, the Khwaja 
-was always cautious, discreet and watchful. One of Khwaja 
“Nizim ud-din’s disciples,Mu‘td ud-din held a responsible post 
in the court of Sultan ‘Ala? ud-din Khilji. Soon After pledging 
devotion to the Khwaja, Mu‘id ud-din resigned his office and 
became an inmate of the Khwaja’s monastery. An able and 
competent officer that Mu‘td ud-din was, Sultan ‘Ala? ud-din 
keenly felt his absence and conveyed his displeasure to the 
Khwaja through one of his courtiers. ‘It seems that the Sheikh 
wants to make everybody like him,” said the King. The 
Khwaja sent the reply, ‘‘Not like me, but better than myself.”* 
The Khwaja not only guided his disciples to advance on the 
path of spirituality through prayers, litanies and meditations but 
also infused in them an ardent zeal for preaching and upholding 
righteousness with amazing perseverance. The spiritual pre- 
ceptorship of the Khwaja made his disciples so bold that they 
could daringly and unhesitatingly put forward what they consi- 
dered to be right before the kings and despotic rulers. Ofa truth, 
a man of God can never be intimidated, cowed or discourag- 
ed, for, timidity is born out of a desire to avoid or escape a 
material detriment or disadvantage. But a man who has 
already expelled all worldly desires and longings also casts off 
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the emotion excited by a threat to his person: or belongings. 
_ The mystical yearning for ecstatic illumination or the. strivings 

to attain that perfect knowledge of God which is known by the 
name of Tawhid or Unity of Godhead invariably leads to the 
explusion of fear—fear of everything except God. Toa man attain- 
ing that stage the demonstration of wealth and power and the 
grand and stately ceremonials of royalty begin to appear to be 
no more than the child’s play. Nothing in the world can then 
deter such a man frorn speaking out the truth in the face of 
haughty and despotic emperors. 


Fearlessness 


Every student of history is aware of the unbounded pride 
and pomp of Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq. Once the Sultan 
happened to camp near Hansf. Mukhlisul Mulk Nizam ud-din 
Nazarbart was deputed by Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq for 
inspection of the fort at Hansi. When this man, known for his 
heartless cruelty, happened to pass by the house of Sheikh 
Qutb ud-din Munawwar, one of the Khwaja’s disciples and 
spiritual successors, he expressed surprise that the Sheikh had not 
come to pay-his respect to the King. On returning from ‘his 
errand he ‘brought the matter to the notice of the King. The 
Sultan, enraged by the report, ordered Hasan Sar Barahna, 
another manof despotic character, to produce the Sheikh before 
him Hasan communicated the royal summons to the Sheikh and 
also told him in reply to a query made by the Sheikh, that he had 
no choice but to take the Sheikh with him. The Sheikh thanked 
God that he had not'to seek the audience of the King of his own 
accord. Then, committing the members of his-household to the 
care of God, he set on foot with Hasan with his staff in his hand 
and the prayer mat on his shoulder. Hasan offered a carriage 
but the Sheikh preferred to walk on foot. When he.reached the 
camp of the King, he was ordered to proceed to Delhi. On 
entering the royal court at Delhi, he found the grandees and the 
chiefs, attendants and guards arrayed to the right and left of 
the imperial throne. The Sheikh was accompanied by his, son 
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Ntir ud-din who got overawed by the pomp and pageantry of 
the royal court. The Sheikh atonce said loudly to his: son: 
“Baba Nir ud-din, Greatness and: Might. belongeth to God 
alone.”’ Nir ud-din later told that as soon as he heard those 
words, his fright disappeared. and he felt that the King and his 
courtiers were as meek as goats. When the King saw the 
Sheikh approaching him, he feigned occupation in archery but 
as the Sheikh got near him, he got up to shake hands with him. 
The Sheikh firmly gripped his hand without exhibiting the least 
traces of fear. The King said: . “I went to your neighbour- 
hood, but you did not come to guide me on the path of righte- 
ousness nor did you honour me by your visit.” 

“A recluse that I am,’ replied the. Sheikh, “I do not 
consider: myself worthy of meeting the Kings. . Betaking myself 
to a corner of your kingdom I spend’ my days in praying God 
for the welfare of the King and the Muslims. I need to be 
exempted from all formalities.” 

Pleased with the reply given by.the Sheikh, the King asked 
his brother Firoz Shah to do whatever the Sheikh liked. The 
Sheikh preferred to return to Hansi and was allowed to. do so. 
Later on, the King told -his courtiers that he had-met many 
divines but none had dared to shake hands with him so firmly 
as did Sheikh Qutb ud-din Munawwar. ‘He gripped my hand 
so firmly as-if he had no speck of fear in his heart,”’ observed 
Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq. 

Before Sheikh Qutb — ud-din Hanawwa left Delhi the 
King sent Firoz Shah and Zia? ud-din Barni. with a purse of one 
lakh Tankas.!| The Sheikh refused to accept the present saying 
that two seers of rice and:a dang? of ghee* would be enough for 
a mendicant like him. ‘The King then ordered to let him have 
fifty thousand Tankas. The Sheikh refused that too. Ultima- 
tely the amount was'brought down to two thousand Senne but 


1, Tanka, derived from Turkish vocabular y meant ‘White’ and was ‘the 
silver coin of those days. | 

2. A unit of weight a 

3. Clarified butter 
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when the Sheikh again refused the present, Firoz Shah and 
Zia? ud-din Barn! prevailed upon the Sheikh to accept the pre- 
sent lest the King should again get annoyed and put him to 
harm. Thereupon the Sheikh accepted the amount but distri- 
buted it to the poor and needy before leaving Delhi.? 

At the time Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq decided to trans- 
fer cee ptabinatt of Dall 6 Bere: = had also conceived 
the i capturing Turkistan and Khurasan to exterminate 
the progeny of Chenghtz Khan. He had ordered that all the 
eminent doctors of religion should be invited to deliver sermons 
in order to arouse the people for taking part in his projected 
holy war. In this connection a few of the Khwaja’s eminent 
disciples, such as Maulana Fakhr ud-din Zarradi, Maulana 
Shams ud-din Yahya and Sheikh Nasir ud-din Mahmtid were 
also asked to appear before the King. Maulana Fakhr ud-din 
Zarradi was first brought before the Sultan although he very 
‘much detested to see the King and often used to remark that he 
saw his head rolling on the ground in the royal court. What 
he meant was that he would in any case speak out the truth 
and the. King would have him beheaded. However, when 
Maulana Fakhr ud-din entered the royal court, one of the 
King’s secretaries and a disciple of the Maulana, Qutb _ud-din 
Dabir took up his shoes and stood behind him like a servant. — 

The King said: ‘I propose to wipe out the progeny of 
Chenghiz Khan from the surface of the earth. Would you help 
me in accomplishing this task? 

“Insha Allak” (if God so wills), replied the Maulana. 

‘But your reply bespeaks of yqur doubt.’? retorted the- 
King. 

“This is what one should say about the future,” the 
Maulana replied calmly. 

“Alright, tender me your advice ”* the King said again’ 
angrily. 

“Subdue_ your anger,” was the reply given by Maulana 


lL. Siar-ul-Auli®, pp. 253-55 
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Zarradi. 
Still more enraged, the King asked, “Which anger?” 

“Anger that behoves wild beasts,” promptly replied the 
Maulana. 

The towering fury that swept away the King was now 
visible from his face, but he kept quiet. After a short while he 
ordered the servants to bring food. The King invited Maulana 
Zarradi to take food with him. The two shared their meais 
from the same dish. The king presented pieces of meat with 
his own hands but the Maulana took very little of it as if he did 
not like to have food with the King. Before giving a send off 
to the Maulana, the King presented a robe of honour and a 
purse to him. But before Maulana Zarrads could refuse these, 
Qutb ud-din Dabir stepped ahead and took the presents from 
the King on behalf of the Maulana. After the Maulana had 
departed, the King called for Qutb ud-din Dabir and said : 
‘‘What a treacherous man you are! First you took up his shoes 
and then the presents. You thus saved him from my sword but 
exposed yourself to danger.” Qutb ud-din Dabir replied, 
‘Maulana Fakhr ud-din Zarradi is my teacher and the succes- 
sor of my spiritual mentor. I ought to have-carried his shoes on 
my head rather than in the armpit; what to speak of the presents 
you made to him!” The King threatened to have him put to 
sword, Later on whenever the name of Maulana Fakhr ud- “din 
Zarradi was mentioned to the King, he used to remark : “Alas, 
he escaped from my sword.””! : 


Guidance of Administration 


The precursors of the Chishtiyah order had, from the very 
beginning, kept themselves aloof from the ruling elite but they 
were never unmindful of providing necessary guidance to them, 
Whenever they were called upon to tender their advice or whe i 
ever they got an opportunity to exercise their influence over 
rulers, they always tried to show them the path of compassi 


1, Star-ul-Aulid, pp. 271-73 
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and humanitarianism. Many among the kings of India and the 
governors of provinces held these spiritual guides in the highest 
regard or were often united with them by oath of fealty with the 
result that they pursued, under the benign guidance of their 
Sheikhs, policies designed to mitigate the sufferings of their sub- 
jects, enforced justice and acted on the injunctions of the 
ShariGh. 

Only a few rulers of India could compare with a king so 
just, mild, kind-hearted and respectful of the injunctions of the 
Sharfah as Sultan Firoz Shah Tughlaq. Shams-i-Siraj ‘Aftf 
and Zia? ud-din Barnt speak of the achievements of this good 
natured Sultan. The author of Tarikh-i-Firishta, Abul Qasim 
Hindu Shah, writes: ‘He was a learned, just, gracious and 
softhearted ruler. His subjects as well the armed forces, were 
well-pleased with him. During the reign. of this sovereign no 
tyrant could oppress the weak.”? 

This noted historian has enumerated three characteristics 
of his rule unmatched by that of other rulers of the age. Ftroz 
Shah never had to take recourse to the methods of chastisement 
for his benevolence and generosity left né room’ for it. The 
land revenue was fixed by him according to the paying capacity 
of the people and all the tithes and taxes unjustly imposed by the 
former rulers were abolished. He never encouraged anyone to 
make false reports to him about his subjects. And, lastly, ‘he 
appointed God-fearing and sympathetic governors to administer 
the provinces who emulated the King in their kind treatment of 
the people.” 

But only a few persons are aware of the fact that: - Sanda 
Firoz Shah owed his’ accession to the throne to Khwaja Nanr 
ud-din Mahmtid Chiragh-i-Dehli® 

Shams-i-Siraj ‘Afif graphically relates how Firoz Shah ai 
cended she throne. He says : “‘Sheikh Nastr ud-din accompanied 


1. Tarikh Firishta, Vol. 1, p. 278 
2. Jbid., Vol. I, p. 271 
3. Ibid., p. 259 
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Sultin Muhammad Tughlaq when he went to suppress the. 
revolt in ‘Thatha. The Sultan died’ and Firoz Shah called 
a meeting of the nobles and courtiers. Sheikh Nasir ud-din,, 
however, sent the word to. Firoz Shah , whether he would 
dispense justice to the people or he should pray God for another. 
ruler for them? Firoz Shah sent back the reply: ‘I shall be 
just and kind to the creatures of God.’ Thereupon the Sheikh 
replied: ‘If you would do what you promise; then I would 
request God Almighty to grant you forty years.” And the Sultan 
really ruled for forty years.’”? \ 

Sultan Muhammad , Shah Bahmant nar AHL) was 
acknowledged as the ruler. after the death of - Ais father 
Ala? ud-din Bahman Shah? _by all the mystic Sheikhs of Deccan. 
who jtook oath of allegiance . to him but, Sheikh. ‘Zain-ud-din: 
(d., 801 AH.) refused to take the oath on the ground that the: 
King ° was a drunkard and indulged in acts declared unlawful 

. by the Shariah. 

.. In: 767 AHL, when ithe Sultan came to Spike: he 

7. demanded that Sheikh Zain ud-din should either personally call 
upon him or. acknowledge his suzerainty in writing. The reply 
given by. the Sheikh was: ‘Once a religious scholar, a Saiyid 
and an eunuch happened to fall in the hands of certain heathens 
who offered to spare their lives only if they prostrated before 
their idols. The scholar prostrated before the idol acting on 
the permission given by the Shari‘ah to save one’s life in such 
circumstances. The Saiyid too followed suit but the eunuch 
said that since he had spent his whole life in transgressing the 
commandments of God and had no hope of salvation like the 
scholar, or the Saiyid, it would be better for him to give his life 
in the way of God. Thus he preferred death to prostration be-. 
‘fore idols. I am also pretty much like that eunuch ; T shall 


1. Sultin Muhammad Tughlaq died on 21st ‘Maharvean 752 A. H. canoe: 
20th March 1351 A. D.): . 

2. Shams-i-Sirsj Afif, p. 28 

3, Firishta reports that he died in Rabitul-Awwal, 759 but according to 
Térikh- ul-Multk Bahman died in.761 A. H. 
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bear every hardship but would neither call upon you nor take 
the oath of allegiance.”’ The Sultan got enraged and ordered 
the Sheikh to leave the city atonce. Sheikh Zain ud-din took 
only his prayer mat and set out to the shrine of his spiritual 
guide Sheikh Burhan ud-din. He sat down there and told the 
emissaries of the King that nobody could move him from that 
place. Failing in his effort, the King sent a message to the 
Sheikh through one of his ministers which said: “I am thine, 
be thou mine.’ 

Sheikh Zain ud-din replied: “If the Sultan Ghazi upholds 
the laws of the Shariah, closes down all wine shops throughout 
his dominion, gives up drinking and follows in the footsteps of 
his father i in charging the Qazis, ‘Ulama and the governors to 
ensure that the path of righteousness i is betaken and the ways of 

_ sin forbidden, then hs shall not find anybody a better friend and 
well-wisher than me.” The two couplets Sheikh Zain ud-din 
wrote concluding his letter to the King were: 

‘So long as the chain of breath keeps us living ; 
sr shall we do but chaste as morning. 
For those who cast on us a glance belighting ; 
- From us a world of good shall they ever be getting. 

“The Sultan was so pleased to find himself addressed’ as 
Ghazi by the Sheikh that he issued an edict that henceforth it 
should form part of his royal title. Thereafter Sultan 
Muhammad Shah Bahmani immediately returned to Gulbarga, 
proclaimed the ban on sale of liquor, enforced Sharfah as the 
law of the land and made energetic efforts to root out theft, 
burglary and robbery. The Sultan took about six months in 
completing his reforms but, in the meantime; he. kept’ corres- 

. ponding with Sheikh Zain ud-din and seeking his advice about 

the conduct of his administrative policy.! 
In other parts of the country, too, where the Sheikhs of 

Chishtiyah order had set up their monasteries, they ‘continued to 

guide the rulers to keep them on the straight and even path 


1. Tarikh Firishta, Vol. 1, pp. 560-62 
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chalked out by the ShariSah. The famous Chishtiyah monastery 
of Pandwah in Bengal was a source of strength for the Muslim 
Kingdom in that part of the country. Professor Khaliq Ahmad 
Nizam has related, in Tartkh Mashaikh-i-Chist, how the saints 
of Chishtiyah order helped: to re-establish Muslim rule in Bengal.’ 
“Nar Qutb~i- “Alam was’ * writes Pro. Nizami, “the son of Sheikh 
‘Ala?-ul-Haq. During the period he was ‘holding charge of the 
monastery, Bengal was passing through a political crisis. Raja 
Kans, a local Zamindar belonging to Bhitoriah in Rajshahi 
district, usurped the throne of the Raja, a vassal. of Delhi, and 
tried to drive away imperial forces. Nir Qutb -i--Alam estab- 
lished contact with Sultan Ibr&him Sharqi, as well as made 
efforts through Saiyid Ashraf Jahangir Samnani to persuade the 
Sultan to invade Bengal. The collection of letters written. by 
Saiyid Ashraf Jahangir Samnanf giving the details of the then 
political situation obtaining in Bengal are particularly instruc 
tive. The letter written ‘by Saiyid Ashraf Jahangir Samnant in 
reply to the communication sent by Nir Qutb-—i-+Alam sheds 
considerable light. upon t the efforts made by the sufi saints of 
Bengal.’”? 

Here we have given but a few examples to illustrate the 
path of mysticism trodden hy the saints of Chishtiyah order which 
did not mean merely a withdrawal from the world for penance 
and prayer and purification of their souls but also burdened 
them with the duty of diffusing righteousness, speaking out the 
truth in the face of autocraft and tyrant rulers, putting. their 
lives at stake to check grossness and, above all, keeping the 
masses as well as the ruling elite on the right path. 


The Preaching of Islam 


From the very first day the suf? sheikhs of Chistiyah order 
entered India they remained itinerant preachers of Islam. The 


1, For fuller details see RipterusSatén ai Bengalah) by Ghulam 
Husain Salim. 
2. Térikh Mashaikh-i-Chisht, pp. 201-202 
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accessions to Islam through Khwaja Mo‘in ud-din Chishti were _ 
quite numerous. Just how much was the success achieved by 
him can never be measured in the absence of records kept by 
his contemporaries. It is, however, an established fact that the 
spread of Islam in India was the fruit of the Khwaja’s piety 
and religious zeal. A large number of people were attracted 
and inspired by the spiritual power and divinely endowed 
popularity enjoyed by the Khwaja. India has always had ‘quite 
a number of wandering mendicants who Kad developed occult 
powers with the help of yoga, Not unoften these suf? saints were 
challenged by the wunder-working yogis who soon discovered 
that the superior spiritual powers and the undoubted piety of 
the Chiskti mystics was something quite different from the 
magical feats performed by them. The Chishti sheikhs also won 
the confidence of the masses because of their pious and frugal 
living, simple and straightforward religious and social precepts, 
love of suffering humanity, selfless service and disregard of the 
barriers of caste and creed and high and low which had been 
for centuries the blight of an oppressive caste-ridden social order 
in the country. The biographies and memoirs of the mystics 
mention numerous incidents of confrontation between. the 
Jogts and sufi saints. These cannot be substantiated by the 
records of historians of the kings and emperors but the prevail- 
ing taste for wonder-working and credulous mind of the then 
India and the convergence of spiritually elevated souls in 
Ajmer during the times of Khwaja Mo‘in ud-din Chishtt leave 
little doubt about the veracity of the stories told in the tracts of 
the mystics. But, in truth and reality, it was not the spiritual 
power alone possessed by the Khwaja that won conspicuous 
success but his purity of heart, grandeur of holiness and simple 
way of life which were something new for the inhabitants of 
India. 

Khwaja Farid ud-din Ganjshakar occupies an eminent 
place among the spiritual successors of Khwaja ‘Moin ud-din 
because of his excessive zeal to spread the message of Islam in 
the country. Khwaja Nizam ud-din Aulia? says that “people 
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belonging to every caste and creed, mendicants and non- 
mendicants flocked to listen to his sermons.” 

Khwaja Farid ud-din possessed such a hypnotic spiritual 
influence that the claim made about his causing a considerable 
number of non-Muslims to turn to Islam does not seem to be at 
all exaggerated. A number of Muslim clans and families 
settled in the Punjab, specially around Pakpattan, still trace the 
conversion of their ancestors to the efforts of Khwaja Farid ud- 
din. Thomas Arnold writes in ‘The Preaching of Islam’ that 
‘‘the conversion of the inhabitants of the western plains of the 
Punjab is said to have been affected through the preaching of 
Baha al-Haqq of Multan? and Baba Farid al-Din of Pakpattan, 
who flourished about the.end of the thirteenth and beginning of 
the fourteenth centuries. A biographer of the latter saint gives 
a list of sixteen tribes who were won over to Islam through his 
preaching, but unfortunately provides us with no details of this 
work of conversion.”> . 

Khwaja Nizam ud-din was a zealous preacher of Islam but 
he also held the view that mcre preaching was not enough to win 
over anyone from his ancestral religion, particularly when it was 
doubly guarded by caste taboos and age-old social customs. In 
his opinion it was necessary that one should be afforded the 
opportunity of intimate acquaintanceship and fellowship for a 
considerable period for winning him over to a new faith. 

; There is little doubt that the Khwaja, during his spiritual 
preceptorship of about half a century in the capital of the 
empire, which was visited by innumerable persons on errands 
of commerce and administrative business, and very many of 
whom, both Muslims and non-Muslims, would have deemed it 
a privilege to pay their respect to the renowned saint, must 
have succeeded in winning over a large number of converts to his 
faith. To the south of Ghiyathpur lies the district of Mewat 


|. Faw@id-ul-Fiaedd, p. 5 
4. Otherwise known as Sheikh Baha@ al-Din Zakariyya™ 
3. The Preaching of Islam, p. 281 
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whose contumacious people always harassed the inhabitants of 
.Delhi and invited chastisement by Ghiyath ‘ud-din Balban. 
Although it is difficult to obtain. accurate information but the 
successful penetration of Islam in a greater part of this area was 
made possible by the potent influence exerted by Ruwais Nizam 
ud-din. 

The moral excellence and godliness ‘and the spirit of 
humanity and fraternity exhibited by these Chisht! missionaries 
must have inspired the population around their monasteries as 
a revelation from on High. To the credulous minds looking 
forward to performance of miracles as a proof of spiritual 
power, the developed ‘spirituality and miraculous deeds of the 
mystics must have certainly been a source of attraction and 
opened their way for entering the new faith. All these causes 

_ explain the conversion of large numbers around the monasteries 
_ of Pandwah in Bengal and those in Ahmadabad and Gulbargah 
in the south. Shah Kalim ullah, an eminent Chishti preceptor 
of the eleventh century was ever vigilant, as his letters to his 
spiritual vicegerent Sheikh Nizam ud-din of Autangabad? show, 
about the missionary work of his disciples. In/a letter to Sheikh 
Nizam ud-din his spiritual mentor asked him to “try to widen 
the sphere of Islam by winning over people to it.”* In another 
letter Shah Kalim ullah exhorted him to continue his endeavour 
“to spread the word of God _and to shed the light of truth from 
east to west.”> Prof. Khaliq Ahmad Nizami writes that efforts 
made by Sheikh Nizam ud-din brought a large number of aon- 
Muslims within the fold of Islam. Although a few of them did 
not declare their conversion for the fear of their relatives, they 
had embraced the faith in all sincerity.’ 

Unfortunately no careful records of the individualistic 
missionary activities of Chishtt sheikhs could be kept but almost 


1 He belonged to Oudh, his birth-place being village Nagram in Lucknow 
dis trict. 

2. Maktabat-i-Kalimi, letter No. 76, p. 60 

3. Ibid , No. 80. p. 62 

4. Tarikh Mash@ikh-t-Chisht, p. 303 
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all the historians are unanimous on the point that these men of 
God endowed with piety and religious zeal had, through their 
own personal interest in the spread of Islam, and inspired with 
a divine call, succeeded in converting a large number of Indians 
to the faith of the Prophet. There is also little doubt that this 
great display of missionary zeal was the handiwork of the early 
precursors of the Chishtiyah order in India. . 


Educational Endeavours 


The importance accorded to the acquisition of knowledge 
by Khwaja Nizam ud-din and his other disciples is illustrated 
by the interest shown by Khwaja Farid ud-din in the edification 
of his spiritual vicegerants. Khwaja Nizam ud-din Aulia> as 
well as Sheikh Siraj ud-din ‘Uthman of Oudh, the founder of 
the famous Chishti monastery of Pandwah, never conferred the 
habit of spiritual successorship on any disciple until he had 
attained the requisite educational standard. The result of it 
was that the edification of soul was accompanied by the cultiva- 
tion of mind and this process continued till the Chishtiyah order 
itself showed. signs of decline. An eminent disciple of Khwaja 
Nizam ud-din was Maulana Shams ud-din Yahya who was an 
accomplished scholar of his time. In a couplet Sheikh Nasir 
ud-din Chiragh-i-Dehli says : 

‘Who gave thee life eternal, I enquired from learning ; 
‘Shams ud-din Yahya, she came out hastening.” 

Among the disciples of Sheikh Nasir ud-din Chiragh-i-Delhi, 
Qazi ‘Abdul Mugqtadir Kindi (d. 791) was an erudite scholar 
who left such renowned men of learning as Maulana Khwajgi of 
Delhi (809 A.H.) and Sheikh Ahmad of Thaneswar (d. 820 
A.H.) and Sheikh Shahab ud-din Ahmad ibn. Umar of Daulat- 
abad (d. 849 A.H.), author of Sharah Kafiyah, who occupies a 
eminent place among the scholars of medieval India. The last 
mentioned was a student of both Maulana Khwajgi and Qazi 
‘Abdul Muqtadir Kindi. Commentaries of Sharah Kafiyah were 
later written by such renowned scholars as ‘Allama Gazrun: 
and Mir Ghiyath ud-din Mansiir Shir4zi. When Sheikh Shahab 
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_ud-din fell seriously ill, Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi took a cup of 
water as a token of sacrifice and prayed thus to God: “My 
. Lord, this prince of scholars is the pride of my kingdom. If 
Thou has ordained him to die, accept my life in his behalf.” 
Another distinguished man of learning belonging to the 
Chishtyak order was Maulana Jamal-ul-Aulia? Chishtt of Korah 
(d. 1047 A.H.) Amongst his students the most noted for their 
learning were Maulana Lutf ullah of Korah, Saiyid Muhammad 
Tirmizi of Kalpi, Sheikh Muhammad Rashid of Jaunpur and 
Sheikh Yasin of Banaras. Maulana Lutf ullah was succeeded 
by such illustrious scholars as Maulana Ahmad of Amethi (also 
known as Mulla Jééwan), Qazi ¢Alim ullah and Maulana ‘Ali 
Asghar of Kannauj. The educational seminary of the Tila 
Masjid in Lucknow, once famous throughout India, was headed 
by Shah Pir Muhammad (d. 1085 A.H.) who was also spiritually 
‘united to the Chishtiyah order. Similarly, the originator of 
Nizamiyah curriculum enjoying worldwide fame was Mulla 
Nizam ud-din of Firangi Mahal (d. 1161 A.H.) whose followers 
and descendants belonged to the Chishtiyah fraternity, These 
Chishti scholars, of whom many were of such merit and stature — 
‘as to be regarded men of outstanding merit among the scholars 
of their time, strengthened the traditions of deep learning and 
caused it to spread far and wide within the country. The 
chroniclers of India have acknowledged the valuable contribu- 
tion made to the cause of education by the Chishtiyah monastaries 
of Pandwah, Gulbarga, Manikpur, Saloan and other places 
which also find a mention in the letters written to their contem- 
poraries by Nir Qutb -i-‘Alam, Jahangir Ashraf Samnani and 
Shah Kalim ullah of Jahanabad, _ 


‘The Decline of the Chishtiyah Order 


Before we conclude this fascinating story of the golden era 
of Chishtiyah order in India, it appears necessary to throw light 
on its decay which was set in with the passage of time, as was the 
case with other intellectual and reformatiye movements. The 
Chishiityah order, and, for that matter, every other mystical 
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order, came into existence through a deep attachment of mind 
and heart toward God. These movements tended to gather 
themselves around men of piety and spiritual gifts, but, in course 
of time, they degenerated into a cold formalism of customary 
rituals and formulas. In this case too, the movement which 
started with the cultivation of religious experience through love- 
divine and piety, spirit of sacrifice and humanity, meditations 
and prayer and missionary zeal was ultimately overtaken by 
these three-fold erratic tendencies. 

(1) An’ exaggerated belief in the doctrine of pantheistic 
monism, formulation of its intellectually subtle defini- 
tions and their propagation. 

(2) Frequent musical recitations accompanied by whirling 
and ecstatic transports. 

(3) Ever increasing celebrations of Urs on the occassion of 
death anniversaries of the saints which transgr essed the 
limits of Shari®ah, 

The very un-Islamic customs and creeds which were sought 

to be reformed by the early reformers of indefatigable missionary 
spirit and zeal hailing from the far off corners of Iran and 
Turkistan became, indeed, by an irony of fate, such an insepar- 
able part of the later-day mystic rituals that it has now become 
difficult for the non-Muslims to distinguish them from the religi- 
ous practices of other polytheistic creeds. The unalloyed 
monotheism or Tawhtd, the corner-stone of Islam, was trans- 
formed into pantheistic monism; the path of the Prophet zea- 
lously trodden by the Chishti precursors becarne a sign and 
symbol] of those followers of orthodox Islam who were branded 
as formalists and opponents of mysticism. The Shart‘ah and 
mysticism marked such a.complete parting of their ways that 
the two came to be regarded as opposed to each other. The 
use of musical instruments, forbidden by the early Chishti saints, 
were introduced in musical recitations by the later mystics but 
the deep and real spiritual experience through absorption in the 
remembrance of God took flight from their concourses. 
Renunciation of worldly desires and appetites, chosen by the 
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anchorites of old as their distinctive mark, gave place to the 
pomposity of grand and stately ceremonials. 

And, perhaps, an even greater tragedy. resulting from these 
corrupting influences has been that the sublimated souls who 
had dedicated their lives to bring the erring humanity back to 
the overlordship of God from the entanglements of worldly 
desires and material benefits themselves became the objects of 
worshipful adoration for their misguided followers. The 
omniscient Lord has really addressed a warning to these very 
misguided folk in these words of the Scripture : 

“It is not (possible) for any human being unto whom 

Allah had given the Scripture and wisdom and the prophet- 

hood that he should afterwards have said unto mankind: 

Be slave of me instead of Allah; but (what he said was) : 

Be ye faithful servants of the Lord by virtue of your con- 

stant teaching of the Scripture and of your constant study 

thisreof. 

‘And he commanded you not that ye should take the 
angels and the prophets for lords. Would he command 
you to disbelieve after ye had surrendered (to Allah) ?’”! 


1. Q. TI: 79-80 


MAKHDUM.UL.MULK 


SHEIKH SHARAF UD-DIN YAHYA 
MANERI] _ 


Makhdum-ul-Mulk 
SHEIKH SHARAF UD-DIN YAHYA MANERI 


From Birth to Adulthood 


Known popularly as Makhdim-ul-Mulk Bihari, his name 
was Ahmad ibn Sheikh Yahya, title Sharaf ud-din, and he 
claimed. his descent from one of the Prophet’s uncles, Zubair 
ibn ‘Abdul Muttalib, belonging to the Hashimite Glan of the 
Quraish of Mecca. His grandfather, Maulana Muhammad 
Taj ud-dia, a contemporary of Shahab ud-din Ghori, was a 
celebrated scholar and mystic who had emigrated to Manyar! 
in Bihar from the town of Al-Khalil? in Syria. 

Maulana Taj ud-din remained for some time at Maier, 
where he succeeded in converting quite a large number of 
persons to Islam; but he ultimately returned to Al-Khallfl, | 
leaving his family at Maner. 

The maternal grand-father of Ahmad Sharaf.ud-din, Sheikh 
Shahab ud-din Jag Jut (The light of the world) was also a 


1. The town is presently known as Maner, but Ibrahim Qawwam Fértgi, 
who wrote Farhang Ibrdhimi between 862 A. H. and 879 A. H_, gives its 
name as Manyar. 

2. Al-Khalil, drawing its name from the Prophet Ibrahim (Abraham) who 
is stated to be buried there, is at a distance of about 24 kilometres from 
Jerusalem The town now forms part of Jordan. 
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renowned mystic Sheikh of Suharwardiyak order. Belonging to 
Kashghar, he had come down to Jathli,’ a village about 5 
kilometers from Patna. A spiritually animated sou! reputed 
for his piety, he too came of the lineage of Imam Husain. 
Ahmad Sharaf ud-din was thus a lineal descendant of the 
Prophet from his mother’s side also. 

Ahmad Shafaf ud-din was born on the last Friday of 
Sha‘aban, 661 A. H. ‘it Maner. He had three other brothers 
whose names were Sheikh Khalil ud-din, Sheikh Jalfl ud-din 
and Sheikh Habib ud-din. 


Early Education 


The system of education followed in those days required 
the students of primary stage to cram the text of the prescribed 
books including some short lexicons so as to enable them to store 
up a copious vocabulary in their mind. The system, however, 
entailed unnecessary labour and wastage of the time of children. 
Ahmad Sharaf ud-din deplored the system in Maadan-ul- 
Ma%ant: “When I was a child my teachers got me to learn by 
heart a number of books like those on infinitive nouns, the first 
part of Miftahul-Lughat, and similar other books. We were 
required to learn these word by word and repeat them. 
Instead of these. books, they could have better got the Qur?an 
fixed in our memory.’” 

Unfortunately his memoirs or the biographical accounts 
neither preserve the names of his earlier teachers nor the 
books Ahmad Sharaf ud-din had to study at Maner. ‘It seems 
that he completed his education up to secondary stage in his 


1. ‘The author of Sirat-us-Sharaf writes that the place was captured by the 
; Muslims in 576 A. H., 12 years before Sultan Shaha&b ud-din Ghori won 
the final battle against Prithviraj at Tarain. This raises the question 
whether Muslims had extended their settlements to the bounds of Bihar 
and Bengal even before Sult&in Shahab ud-din Ghorf laid the foundation 
of Muslim rule in India. The question, however, needs a deeper probe 
by the historians. ' 
2. Matad an-ul Ma‘ani, p. 43 
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home town. 
Further Education 


. Before Ahmad Sharaf ud-din could leave Maner for further 
education elsewhere, Providence afforded him an opportunity to 
come in contact with a reputed scholar and pedagogue of his 
time, Maulana Sharaf ud-din Abii Towamah, who had to leave 
Delhi because of the King’s displeasure somehow incurred by 
him. It is stated that certain academicians, jealous of Maulana 
Sharaf ud-din, had brought him into discredit with Sultan 
Ghiyath ud-din Balban. Maulana Sharaf ud-din decided to 
migrate to the border town of Sonargaon! on the eastern fringe 
. of the then Muslim Kingdom in India. On his way to 
Sonargzon he stopped for a few days at Maner. The: inhabi- 
tants of Maner, on coming to know of the Maulana’s worth and 
ability flocked to pay respect to him. Young Ahmad Sharaf 
ud-din was also highly impressed by the piety and learning of 
Maulana Sharaf ud-din.*? He requested his parents to let him 
accompany the Maulana to Sonargaon so as to undergo his 
schooling at the feet of the Maulana. Speaking of his teacher, 
in Khwian-i-Pur Ni‘amat, writes. Ahmad Sharaf ud-din : “Maulana 
Sharaf ud-din was an erudite scholar, without a peer, whose 
fame had travelled to the four corners of India.’ 

Shah Shu‘aib Firdausi relates in Maniagib-ul-Asfia that 
Ahmad Sharaf ud-din was so assiduous at his studies that he 
did not like to spend a moment away from ‘it, As the repast 
with others normally took a little more time which Ahmad 
Sharaf ud-din loathed to waste, his teacher had to permit him 


|. ‘Sondrgaon was then the seat of the Provincial ‘Government of East 
- Bengal Now an insignificant place across the. river. Braharputra in 

Dacca district, and known by the name of Painam; the ruins of its 
dilapidated buildings and mosques tell the story of its past splendour. 
The famous national high-way constructed by Sher Shah Siri termina- 
ted in the east at Sonargaon. 

2. Mandqib-ul-Asfid 

3. Khwdn-i-Pur Ni®dmat, p. 15 
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to take his food alone in his own room.’ It has been reported 
that he was so occupied in his studies that he never went 
through the letters sent to him by his family members, lest these . 
might cause him some anxiety or distraction from his studies.* 

Having taught him all the then prevalent sciences, religious 
and discursive, Maulana Sharaf ud-din suggested him to learn 
something about alchemy too, but Ahmad excused himself by 
saying : ‘‘Education of religious sciences would suffice for me.” 
Maulana Sharaf ud-din liad such a high regard for his talented 
disciple that he offered the hand of his daughter to him. During. 
Ahmad’s stay at Sonargaon, his wife gave birth toa son whom 
he named Zaki ud-din. — 


Ahmad Returns Home 


Ahmad’s father, Sheikh Yahya Manert died on the Lith of 
Sha‘aban, 690.A. H. Having received the news at Sonargaon, 
Ahmad Sharaf ud-din hastened back to Maner with his son 
Zaki ud-din. As the author of Man@gib-ul-Asfia says, Ahmad 
left his son under the care of his own mother and begged her to 
-allow. him to leave the place. for good. He made his way to 
Delhi with the intention of gaining ge insight under the 
sifi sheikhs at Delhi. 

It was the year 690 A. H. or 691 A.H. when Aieas Sharaf 
ud-din. set out for Delhi with -his brother Sheikh Jalil ud-din. 
It seems that the careful guidance of his learned teacher had 
enabled Ahmad Sharaf ud-din to recognise the: worth:-of the 
mystics by their piety and spiritual attainments. He paid visits 
to nearly all the then suf? divines of Delhi but was impressed by 
none except Khwaja Nizam ud-din Aulia?. For the other 
mystics of Delhi, his comment was: “If this is et precep- 
torship, I, too, can claim to be a mystic mentor.”® Khwaja 
Nizam ud-din Aulia? showed due courtesy to Ahmad. They 


1. Mandgtb-ul-Asfid, pp. 131-32 
2. Strat-us- Sharaf, p. 46; Nuzhat ul-Khawdtir, Vol. II, p. 9 
8. Mandgib-ul-Asfid, p. 321 
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had discussion on some literary topic and the Khwaja was 
impressed by Ahmad’s replies to the questians asked by him. 
However, as his biographers report, the Khwaja remarked, 
afte: Ahmad had taken leave of him: “He is a hawk soaring 
high in the sky, but fate has not earmarked him to my lot.””! 

Ahmad Sharaf ud-din then directed his course to Panipat 
where he met Bt SAli Qalandar, but he left him saying: “An 
attracted devotee that he i is, he cannot guide others,’*? 


Sheikh Najib ud-din Firdausi.,,. 


Ahmad Sharaf ud-din came back disheartened from Delhi 
and Panipat. His elder brother Sheikh Jalil ud-din, however, 
suggested him to see Khwaja Najib ud-din Firdausi and told 
him about the distinctive features of his order. Ahmad replied : 
“The one ‘who is the pivot of spiritual perfection at Delhi 
(meaning Khwaja NizAm ud-din Aulia) sent me back with a 
tray of betels. What shall I gain by meeting others?” But, on 
‘the insistence of his brother, he made up his mind to betake 
himself to Delhi once more. As he related later on, he found 
himself in a flutter, and profusely perspiring when he got near 
Khwaja Najib ud-din Firdausi. He says that he had never had 
a similar experience earlier on meeting any other mystic. As 
‘soon as Khwaja Firdaust saw Ahmad, he said: “Chewing 
betels and carrying betel-leaves i in your handkerchief you have 
come to see me, and still you presume yourself to ‘be an spiritual 
guide!” Ahmad emitted the betel he was “chewing. and sat 
down bewildered as if suddenly awakened to an unthought-of 
truth. After a while, he requested Khwaja Najib ud-din to 
accept him under his spiritual preceptorship. “The Khwaja 
graciously agreed to his request but sent him back. after taking 
the ba‘it from him, 


1. Managib-ul-Asfid, p. 321 
2.. Ibid., p. 132 
3. Ibid., p. 132 


II 
The Firdausiyah Order in. India 


Sheikh Shahab ud-din ‘Umar Suharwadt, the celebsated 
author of the Awarif-ul-Me*arif and founder of the Suhaiwardiyah - 
order of sufism, pursued his first studies of mysticism under his 
uncle Khwaja Zia? ud-din Abul Najib ‘Abdul Qadir Suha: ward 
(d...563 ATL). Born at Khwarazm, the latter occupied an 
eminent place amongst the mystics of his time. One of his 
prominent disciples, who had also been favoured with the habit 
of spiritual sucqession by his mentor, was Ahmad ibn ‘Umar. 
Popularly known by the name of Khwaja Najm ud-din Kubr§, 
Ahmad ibn Umar, too, was a venerable man of God, to whom 
Sheikh Shahab ud-din Subarwardi presented his famous mystical 
tract which is yo this day a source of inspiration for travellers 
on the path of mysticism. It is related that Khwaja Najm ud- 
din Kubra blessed the work and prayed to God to grant it im- 
mortal fame. : 

Immersed in rapturous love and divine contemplation, 
Khwaja Najm ud-din Kubra possessed a natural gift of cxpress- 
ing the deepest myster‘es of sufism with unrivalled insight and 
power. ‘The author of Managib-ul-Asfia writes : 

“He used to expound the subtle points ‘and ‘dulicate prob- 
lems of Tawhtd (Unity), Ma‘rifat (knowledge), Tarigat (pathway 
of mysticism) and Hagigal (truth). He has left many works, 
both ity prose and poetry, in the Arabic and Persian languages 
of which one entitled Tubsaah and another a tract explaining 
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the aids necessary to conduct the traveller on the path of mysti- 
cism are popular in India.””! 

Shu‘aib Firdausi has quoted, in the Manaqib-ul-A sfia, a few 
odes of Khwaja Najm ud-din Kubra which, with the inner light 
of a true mystic, sing the song of the sweet call of the Beloved. 

Khwaja Najm ud-din Kubra died as a martyr fighting 
bravely against the invading Mongols on the 10th of Jamada-ul- 
Ula, 610 A.H. Im the line of his spiritual successors Sheikh 
Mujid ud-din Baghdadi,? Sheikh Safad ud-din Hamiiya, Baba 
Kamil Junaid, Sheikh Saif ud-din Ali Lanah, Sheikh Saif ud- 
din Bakhirzi, Sheikh Najm ud-din Razi, Sheikh Jamal ud-din 
Mubkt and Maulana Baha? ud-din attained prominence. The 
author of Mandagib-ul-Asfia relates that Khwaja Farid ud-din 
‘Attar, the famous Persian poet, was also united in the bond of 
spiritual allegiance to Khwaja Najm ud-din Kubra.? 


Ingress of Kubraviyah Order in India 


Khwaja Najm ud-din Kubra’s order of mysticism gained 
entrance in India through three distinct sources. The progress 
of Islam was greatly advanced in Kashmir with the arrival of 
Amir Saiyid ‘Alt Hamadant,‘ in 780 A.H., when the greater 
part of its population embraced Islam.’ Sheikh Hamad&ni was 
the spiritual vicegerent of Sheikh Sharaf ud-din Mamiid ibn 
Abdullah who was connected to Khwaja Najm ud-din Kubra 
through four connecting links. The mystics of the order of 
Saiyid ‘Ali Hamadani flourished in Kashmir by the end of the 
eleventh century after Hijrah. Sheikh Yakib Sarfi (d. 1003 
A.H.), belonging to the Hamadani order, was an accomplished 
scholar of exegesis and Traditions and the teacher of Imam 
Rabbani Mujadid Alf Thani. Mystics of the Hamadant order 
are still to be found in Kashmir. 


Mandgib-ul-Asfid, p. 95 
. Author of Mirsdd-tl-“Abdd | 
Mandagqib-ul-Asfid, p. 99 
Died in 786 A. H © 
The Religious Quest of India: pp. 55-56 
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Saiyid Qutb ud-din Muhammad Madani (d. 677 A.H.), 
another disciple of Khwaja Najm ud-din Kubra, came to India 
during the reign of Sultan Qutb ud-din Aibak (or, according 
to certain annalists, in the times of Sultan Shams ud-din Iltut- 
mish) and was appointed Sheikh-ul-Islam at Delhi. Later he 
conquered Kara (Manikpur) and settled there.! In the line of 
his disciples Sheikh ‘Ala? ud-din Jiurl propagated the order 
under the name of Junaidiyah in Deccan where its SoHOwes are 
still to be found at certain places. 

The third line of the spiritual descendents of Khwaja Najm 
ud-din Kubra made its debut in India through Khwaja Badr 
ud-din of Samarkand, a noted disciple of Khwaja Saif ud-din 
Bakhirzi, whose spiritual preceptorship took its name from his 
vicegerent Sheikh Rukn ud-din Firdausi. 


Khwaja Badr ud-din Samarkandi 


The mystical order of Khwaja Badr ud-din which found 
entrance into the religious life of Indian Muslims through him 
laid stress, as its chief characteristic, upon an all absorbing 
divine contemplation, annihilation of the self, renunciation of 
the world and all it stands for, and concealment of miraculous 
powers. When Khwaja Badr ud-din came to India, the Chish- 
tiyah order was rapidly gaining popularity in the country to 
become the major spiritual order in Indian Islam. Khwaja 
Qutb ud-din Bakhtiyar Kaki was then the most celebrated 
saint and a centre of attraction for the vast majority of Indian 
Muslims. It was an extremely difficult task to gain adherents, 
for an order which demanded concealment of one’s spiritual 
light from the public gaze. Shu‘aib Firdausi who belonged to 
the Firdausiyah order has given, in Manaqib-ul-Asfia, the teach- 
ings of his Sheikh designed to gain a warm mystical yearning 


1. His lineal descendants include many divines, scholars and defenders of 
Islam such as Sh&h ‘Alam ullah Naqshbandi, spiritual successor of 
Saiyid Adam Binnauri, Saiyid Ahmad Shahid, Khwaja Ahmad of 
Nasiribad and Maulana Syed ‘Abdul Hai, the author of Nuzhat-ul- 
Kawatir. 
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and fellowship with God in these words. 

‘*He followed the way of intimate and personal love of God, 
and emphasised the cultivation of religious education as a 
bounden duty of the mystics. He demanded that the injunc- 
tions of the Sharfah should be acted upon for the sake of gaining 
propinquity to God ; for, he used to say that knowledge without 
action is valueless and action without sincerity fruitless. He 
advised his followers: ‘Never look forward to possess miracu- 
lous powers ; for unflinching submission to God constitutes the 
real blessing and opens the way to ecstatic illuminations.’ The 
Firdausiyah order was founded and its aids and rules formulated 
in India by Khwaja Badr ud-din Samarkandi and his disciples. 
The laity as well as the elect, before him, excepting those few 
whom God had willed to be discerning, regarded the working 
of miracles as a pre-requisite of spiritual preceptorship. As 

' everybady knows, quite a number of mystic saints were there. in 
India during the times of Khwaja Qutb ud-din Bakhtiyar 
K4ki, as, for example Sheikh-ul-Islam Baha? ud-din Zakariya, 
Sheikh Najm ud-din Sughra, the Sheikh-ul-Islam of Delhi, 
Khwaja Badr ud-din Samarkand1, Sheikh-uk-Islam Mo‘in ud- 
din Sajazf, the spiritual guide of Khwaja Qutb ud-din Bakhtiyar 
Kaki.. God may bless the souls of all these saints but the 
popular regard of the masses enjoyed by Khwaja Qutb ud-din 
Bakhtiyar Kaki was not shared by any one else. The reason for 
it was that the Khwaja too often called forth spiritual powers 
and worked miracles.’”! 

_.Explaiuing the path of mysticism followed by the Firdausiyah 
order, Shu‘aib Firdausi adds : 

“The way of Khwaja Badr ud-din Samarkandi differed 
from that of the other sifis of India. Some of them were 
inspired and illuminated souls while others took to the path of 
spiritual travails and conteimplations, prayer and penance. But 
the way of Khwaja Badr ud-din could be described as the ‘State 
of Love.’ Absorbed, engulfed and self-effacing, and acting on 


1, Mandgqib-ul-Asfid, p. 122 
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the mystic maxim to consider oneself dead even before the 
cessation of life, these travellers of the lovers’ path and wanderers 
of the spititual realm cast aside all worldly relations and over- 
step the ring of existence at the very first attempt. The way 
they put their life at stake requires the traveller to be of indo- 
mitable courage and valour and only those who are ready to 
put off mortality can tread this path,’’! 

Khwaja Badr ud-din Samarkandi took recourse to recita- 
tional] auditions and occasionally fell in ecstatic transports. He 
died in the seventh century, perhaps at the time when Khwaja 
Nizam ud-din Aulia? was still alive, but the year of his death 
has not been mentioned by any biographer.? 


Khwaja Rukn ud-din Firdausi 


Khwaja Rukn ud-din Firdausi was the favourite disciple 
and vicegerent of Khwaja Badr ud-din Samarkandi. Khwaja 
Firdaus} pursued his studies of mysticism from his very child- 
hood under the care of Khwaja Samarkandi, and attained -per- 
fection in religious as well as mystical disciplines. It was under 
him that the mystic order of Khwaja Samarkandi came to be 
known as the Firdausiyah order. His was also a soul illumined 
by divine effulgence and rapturous transports, and ‘like his 
spiritual guide, he too bade farewell to this fleeting world 
during the life-time of Khwaja Nizam ud-din Aulia’. . 


Khwaja Najib ud-din Firdausi 
Being the nephew of Khwaja Rukn ud-din Firdausi, 


+ 


1. Mandagib-ul-Asfid, p. 123 

2. The year of his death given in Khazinatul Asfi@ is 716 A. H. but the 
author of Nuzhatul Khwaétir does not consider it to be correct, for he had 
died, according to him, earlier before the close of the seventh century. 

3. The author of, Khazinatul Asfid gives the year of his death as 724 A.H. 
but this does not appear to be correct, as his spiritual successor Sheikh 
Najib ud-din Firdausi died in 691 A.H. Maulana ¢Abdul Hai appears 
to be correct in holding the view expressed in Nuzhatul Khawdtir that 
Khwaja Rukn ud-din died by the close of the seventh century after 
Hijrah. : 
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Khwaja Najib ud-din had remained under the paternal tutelage 
of his Sheikh from his childhood and, after the death of his 
" ‘mentor, continued to keep alight the lamp of Firdausiyah order 
as his successor. He not only attained an eminence in the . 
practice of spiritual life but also guided and reared a disciple 
who reached the highest degree of sanctity, propagated the 

religious order of his spiritual guides over half a century in the 

eastern part of the country and, through the excellent precepts 

of his conduct, interior illumination and intellectual attainments 

proved himself a peer of such elevated souls as ©Ain-ul-Qudhat 

Hamadani, Khwaja Farid ud-din ‘Attar and Maulana Jalal ud- 

din Rimi. Shu‘aib Firdausi writes about Khwaja Najib ud- 

din in Managib-ul-Asfia  ““Disdaining faine and popularity, he 

kept himself concealed behind the veil of obscurity. Verily, 

those who have reached the highest degree of sanctity keep 

themselves so hidden from the public gaze that nobody except 

God knows anything about them. He (Khwaja Najib ud-din) 

had many a discipie who had reached the stage of inward 

illumination. Maulana ‘Alam,! the author of Fatawah Talar- 

khaniyah, was his disciple who has penned beautiful odes 

giving expression to the unfathomable depth of Divine Essence, 

The spiritual attainments of Khwaja Najib ud-din Firdausi are 

hidden behind a mysterious veil.’” 


1. Maulana Farid ud-din ‘Alam of Indrapat. He wrote Fatawéh Tatar- 
kkaniyah in 777 A.H., but named it after his friend Amir Tat&r Khan. 
Firoz Shah wanted the book to be named after its author, but Farid 
ud-din preferred to remain'a ghost writer. He died perhaps in 
786 A.H. 

2. Mandgib-ul-Asfid, p. 126 


Il 


Life of Self-Discipline 


Immediately after taking the pledge of allegiance to 
Khwaja Najib ud-din Firdausi, says the author of Manaqib-ul- 
Asfia, Sharaf ud-din was granted permission to propagate the 
religious discipline of the Firdaustyah order. However, Sharaf 
ud-din implored the Khwaja. “I have not had the opportunity 
to remain with you even for a few days nor have I had any 
training of the mystic discipline from you, then, how would I 
be able to shoulder this onerous responsibility?” But the 
Khwaja assured him that since the robe of vicegerency has been 
conferred on him through a divine presage, he would be guided 
in his path by divine inspiration. Thereafter the Khwaja bade 
him farewell and said, ““Whatever news you get in the way, do ‘ 
not return to me.” 

Only a few days after Sharaf ud-din had betaken the 
journey, he received the news that Khwaja Najib ud-din had 
put off his earthly body. However, as already bidden by his 
mentor, Sharaf ud-din continued on his journey to Maner.2 


Pa 


State of Love 


When Sharaf ud-din departed from Khwaja Najib ud-din 
he felt his heart rent by a disquietude of spritual agony. It 
appeared that the fire of love, a violent affection of God had 


1. Mandqib-ul-Asfia, pp. 132-33 
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penetrated into the recesses of his very being. He says: 

‘No sooner than I met Khwaja Najib ud-din, an agonising 
disquiet seated itself in my heart and it went on increasing with 
the passage of time.””! 

When Sharaf ud-din reached Behiah,? he happened to 
hear the trill of a peacock, which so stirred the feeling of divine 
leve in him that he breathlessly betook himself to a jungle. 
His brothers and friends, who accompanied him on his way 
back home, made a vigorous search but could not find any 
trace of him. At last, they returned with the warrant of vice- 
gerency issued by Khwaja Najib ud-din and other sacred relics 
given to him by the Khwaja and made these over to his 
mother.® 


In the Rajgir Forest 


_ Sheikh Sharaf ud-din remained in the forest of Behiah 
but nobody was able to know his whereabouts. Thereafter, he 
moved on to the Rajgir’ forest, where he was seen once or 
twice but none of his acquaintances ever succeeded in meeting 


1, Mandgib-ul-Asfid, p..133 
Behiah is about 48 kilometers from Maner, to the west of Arrah in Shah- 
abad district. 

3 Mandégib-ul-Asfid, p. 133 

4, The Rajgir hills consist of two parallel ranges which run from south- 
west to north-east, and seldom exceed 1000 feet in height, are for the 
most part rocky and covered with alow jungle. (The Imperial Gazetteer 
of-India, Vol. XX, p. 54). The place was identified by Dr. Buchnan- 
Hamilton with Rajagriha, the residence of Buddha and capital of ancient 
Magadha, and by General Cunningham with Kusa-Wagarapira (the town 
of Kus grass) visited by Hiuen Tsian , and called by him Kiu-she-lo-pu-lo. 
Hiuen Tsiang gives an. account of the hot springs found at this placc. 
Of the five hills, first is identified by General Cunningham as Wehbars 
mountain of Pali annals, on the side of which was the famous Sattapani 
Cave; where the first Buddhist synod was held in 543 BC. The second 
hill Ratnagiri, is that called by Fa Hian ‘The Fig Tree Cave’ where 
Buddha meditated. (The Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. XXI, Oxford, 
1908, p. 72.) . 
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him. The forest and hills of Rajgir have always been a 
favourite resort of recluses of India. Gautam Buddha had 
selected these very forests for his meditations. During. the 
days of Sheikh Sharaf ud-din’s stay in Rajgir, a number of 
Hindu yogis and hermits had gone into séclusion to this place. 
The biographers of Sheikh Sharaf ud-din have given accounts 
of the discussierms-Sheikh Sharaf ud-din had with these yogts. 
A closet by the side of a hot water spring, known as Makhiim 
Kund, can still be seen in this forest. 

 Althrough the period of twelve years Sheikh Sharaf ud-din 
lived in the forest, he had given himself up to austerities, 
intense meditation and arduous religious observances. Passing 
his days in a state marked by excitation of heart, agitation and 
bewilderment, he appears to have totally lost the consciousness 
of his own self by drinking deep the cup of love divine. The 
leaves of the trees were all he ate in those days. Speaking of 
the most austere acts to which he had given himself up in those 
days, he once told his disciple Qazi Zahid : “The mortifications 
I had undergone would have melted even the hills, but of what 
use had these been to Sharaf ud-din.’! It seems that he was 
not satisfied with the utility of what he had achieved by these 
arduous disciplines. Once he said that during the winter 
season, when it was biting cold, he took bath in cold water. 
instead of taking advantage of the leave granted by the Sia ah 
for such occasions, and the result was that he fell unconscious 
and missed the dawn prayer. 


Stay in Bihar 


During the days Sheikh Sharaf ud-din was still residing in 
the Rajgir forests, a disciple of Khwaja Nizam ud-dtn Aulia’ 
bearing the name of his mentor but known as Maulana Nizim 
Maula, came to know about Sharaf ud-din from certain persons 
who had met the Sheikh in that forest. He met Sheikh Sharaf 
ud-din along with a few of his disciples. Greatly impressed by 
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the Sheikh, Maulana Nizim Maula often used to,repair to the 
jungle to visit the Sheikh In view of the inconvenience 
Maulana Nizam Maula and his friends had to put up, Sheikh 
Sharaf ud-din suggested to them: ‘Your visit causes me a lot 
of anxiety for the forest is too dangerous. You people should 
better remain in the city where I would come on Fridays for 
prayers and meet you.” The proposal was accepted and the 
Sheikh thus used to have a brief sitting with Maulana Nizam 
Maula and others on each Friday. After some time, the 
admirers of the Sheikh decided to construct a hut at.the place 
the monastery exists now, where Sheikh Sharaf ud-din used to 
take rest for a while after Friday prayers or stayed for a day or 
two sometimes. Maulana Nizim Maula got the thatched hut 

converted into a building. When the construction was com- 
" pleted Maulana Nizam Maula invited his friends to a feast and 
requested Sheikh Sharaf ud-din to grace the, altar carpet. The 
Sheikh accepted the request but remarked: ‘Friends, your 
rendezvous has led me to this pantheon.” 

The monastery was constructed between 721 to 724 A. H. 
during the reign of Ghiyath ud-din Tughlaq.* 

-Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq ascended the throne after his 
father in 725 A. H. Himself an accomplished scholar, he was 
always too desirous of making the suf} saints come out of their 
seclusion for bringing about moral upliftment of the populace. 
He forced Khwaja Nasir ud-din Chiragh.Dehli to accompany his 
forces in his last expedition. He also forced other disciples of 
Khwaja Nizam ud-din Aulia?, Maulana Fakhr ud-din Zarradi, 
Maulana Shams ud-din Yahya and others, to deliver sermons 
and urge the people to participate in the holy wars. He even 
made Sheikh Qutb ud-din Munawwar of Hansi to come all the 
way from his monastery to Delhi. When he came to know of 
Sheikh Sharaf ud-din’s abandoning his seclusion after years of 
retirement in the Rajgir forests, he sent an. order to the 
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Governor of Bihar, Majad-ul-Mulk, that a monastery should be 
’ got constructed for him and the pargana of Rajgir given to him 
for the upkeep of the monastery and his disciples. The king 
sent a Balgharian’ prayer-mat to the Sheikh and ordered the 
Governor to force Sheikh Sharaf ud-din: to accept the royal 
grant, in case he was not inclined to accept the offer. 
Majad-ul-Mulk took the imperial edict to the Sheikh and 
said, “I dare not force your honour to do.what the King has 
ordered but if you do not accept his offer, it would be construed 
as my insubordination and incompetence. Everybody is aware 
of the King’s temperament and only God knows what he would 
do with me.”’ . Taking pity on the perplexity of Majad-ul-Mulk, 
the Sheikh yielded to his request, albeit unwillingly, but when 
Firoz Shah Tughlaq mounted the throne, he returned the Jagtr.' 
However, the construction of the monastery was taken in hand, 
and, to borrow the words of Zamir ud-din in Strai-us-Skarof : 
“The construction of the monastery was started and it was 
completed within a short period. Majad-ul-Mulk invited. all 
the mystics and disciples of Khwaja Nizam ud-din Aulia? and 
numerous other friars for a sitting of musical recitation which 
_ continued for pretty long time in the assembly hall. In another 
portion of the monastery, containing a gallery and a room, 
arrangements were made for seating the elite. On the Balgha- 
rian prayer-mat sent by the King, Makhdtim Yahya Maneri 
was seated. When a wandering friar who happened to be there 
came near Sharaf ud-din, the latter said: ‘It’s all for you. I 
had simply to comply with the orders of Majad-ul-Mulk, for I 
had no choice but to obey him who wields the authority. 
Whatever you sce here is for the mendicants and, so far as I am 
concerned, I do not consider myself even worthy of Islam, much 
less to grace this prayer-mat.’ 
**The mendicant replied: ‘Makhdiim, who cares for this 
monastery and the prayer-mat? Whatever respect one pays 


1 A town in the north of Turkistan 
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to you, it is because of the Truth.. We have come here on 
account of your latent spiritual qualities and for your sake 
alone. Islam will flourish here and gain strength through your 
blessings.’ To this Makhdiim Sharaf ud-din Yahya Maneri 
replied : ‘Whatever these mendicants say finds the acceptance 
of God.’ . Then he added: ‘Whoever is himself a Prince com- 
mands and the task is accomplished.’ ” 


Spiritual Guidance of the People 


For more than half a century (from 724 A.H. to 782 A.H., 
when he died) MakhdGm Yahya Maneri continued to inspire 
spiritual and moral zeal in the people. According to the esti- 
mate of Sheikh. Husain Mu‘iz Shams of Balakh, more than a 
_hundred thousand persons united themselves in the bond of his 
spiritual paternity of whom not less than three hundred attained 
spiritual illumination and reached the highest degrees of sanctity. 
Numerous yog?s, it is related, were guided by him on the path 
of mysticism after they had embraced Islam.at his hands. The 
congregations held by the Sheikh, which were attended by per- 
sons drawn from all creeds and classes, as was the custom pre- 
vailirfg in those days, served as lecture rooms providing guidance 
and instruction to the people. Persons desiring an exposition 
of perplexing issues, raised questions in these meetings and got 
satisfactory answers. These. gatherings never had .any pre- 
determined subject for discussion or discourse ; the sufts began 
their sermons on whatever issue they happened to be contem- 
plating or the topic raised by others. But, almost always these 
discourses shed light on the hidden meanings of recondite truths 
and intricate problems of mysticism. - Zain Badr ‘Arabi, who has 
compiled the discourses of Sheikh Sharaf ud-din, says in his intro- 
duction tothe collection: ‘In every gathering and almost ‘on 
each occasion, the disciples of the Sheikh or others attending the 
meetings requested him to elucidate a certain issue pertaining 
to the Skari‘ch or mystic discipline. Hazrat Makhdtm replied 
to every question in a very pleasant and convincing manner, 
and expounded the pith and essence of the facts of mute 
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reality. He answered the questions according:te the ability of 
the inquirer in such a bright and cheerful way that it agreeably 
occupied the mind of the listeners and adumbrated those subtle 
facts which are beyond the grasp of human senses.”” 
Sometimes a theological or mystic tract was read in these 

gatherings. Makhdiim Yahya Maneri used to throw light upon 

points of special difficulty during the course of such readings. 

In this way he used to expound intricate issues pertaining to 

jurisprudence, Traditions, exegesis and mysticism which were 

found instructive. even by the learned disciples. Another 

method employed by him for the mental and moral development 

of his disciples, especially the learned ones, was to write them 

letters. Perhaps no other spiritual guide, except Mujadid Alf 
Thani, has taken recourse to this educative medium: for the 

mental edification and spiritual ennoblement of the people. The 

forceful style of Makhdiim’s writings, combining grace and- 
elegance, assigns a conspicuous place to his letters in the theo- 
logical literature. In these he has expounded the kernels or 

factors of higher significance denoting the inner’sense of unseen 

divine content of things. ..He exerted thereby. a strong and 

potent influence and inspired the people with a longing to attain 

the state of exalted spiritual integrity. In their effectiveness, 

gracefulness and forcefulness of expression there would perhaps 
be few compositions worthy of comparison with these letters in. 
the entire Persian literature. Thus, in addition to. those fortu- 
nate persons to whom these letters were addressed, thousands 
have read them with interest down the centuries after the days 
of Makhdtim Yahya Maneri;. in the monasteries these letters. 
have been studiously perused and discussed, and they still hold 

the attention of those who muse over them in search of the new 

dimensions of intuitive insight and illumination of heart. It 

would be difficult to exaggerate the strength and vigour of these 
letters which, notwithstanding the lapse of several centuries 
when they were written, still preserve their freshness and emo- 
tional appeal. ; 


1, MaSadan-ul-Matani 


IV 
Character and Deportment 


A conspicuous trait of Makhdtim Yahya Maneri’s sublime 
character was the annihilation of his self in love—the reward of 
his austere devotional acts and religious travails—reflecting a 
deep, satisfying and intimate love which effaces the very exis- 
tence of the lover. Every word of his letters and discourses 
signifies the earnest desire and passionate love of God thus des- 
cribed by Khwaja Naqshband: “What I desire most is to 
have no desire at all.” j 

This was the patrimony. of the mystic order founded by 

- Khwaja Najm ud-din Kubra, whose most worthy successor was 
Sheikh Sharaf ud-din Yahya Maneri. 

Shu‘aib Firdaust relates that in a meeting of celebrated sufi 
saints every one expressed the desire cherished by him. When 
the turn of Makhdtim Yahya Maneri came, he said: ‘What I 
desire is that I-should remain unknown in this-world as well as 
in the world beyond.” | 

Makhdtim Yahya Maneri once gave expression to his own 
self-abandonment in these words: “Wholly overtaken by the 
illusions of Satan, I know neither anything about my own self 
nor find any trace of Islam in me.” ~ 

In a letter which Makhdiim Yahya Maneri wrote to a 
friend, he laid emphasis on the importance of shedding tears 
over one’s own vicious self. The letter, quoted here, perhaps 
throws light on the conflagration consuming his own heart. 
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“The gnostics swear to God. that nothing is dearer to God thea 
bewailing of a man over the failings of his own self: therefore, 
Jet us learn how to lament and. bemoan from the precursor of 
true faith, Khwaja Owais Qarnt, whose soul may be blessed by 
God. He who laments not always over his own self, O brother, 
is a claimant oblivious of the Day. of Requital ; he is just a dead 
meat whose heart is crushed. by ‘his longings. And what wistful 
longings have cast their shadows. over. every heart : everybody 
yearns for glory and riches, authority and power,. pleasure and 

satisfaction, fame ‘and honour .and, along with all these, 
propinquity to God as well.:, ‘But, by God, this is impossible.’ 

: Another letter written by Makhdam Yahya Maneri to show 
the way of-self .demolition depicts his own portrait, for, the 
mystic saints were not hypocrites to preach. what they themselves 
did not practise, Since they strictly followed the Quranic 

injunction: ‘Never say what you do ‘not practise yourself,” 
this letter must have been: written by. Makhdom after acta 
the entelechy of spiritual life. 

* “Since you have reached the threshold of your Lard: “your 
self should be cleansed of all. earthly: defilements and desires. 
Even if you don a thousand crowns of royalty, how would you 
conceal the reality of your self—your beggarly. countenance and 
forlorn complexion. . Dust that settles over.a thing gets always 
washed away: but the gloominess se your subliminal self can 
never change itself.”’? - 
In yet another letter he plainly laments thus over himself: 
“We are ill-starred, afflicted and abased; greedy as hogs, 
we are mad after our desires ; attuned to force of habit, we are 
the negligent and heedless who witlessly move in a groove ; we 
are really. listless and thoughtless ; and our presumption that we 
follow. Tawihtd or that we tread the path of God-moved souls is 
simply an indication of our temerity and crass ignorance. Even 
the Jews and fire-worshippers, cathedrals and pantheons feel 
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ashamed of us.” 
A supplication often recited by him expresses, in all inten- 
sity and colour, his innermost thoughts and feelings. 
A. weakling in Thy path I am, my God ; 
_ Like a crippled ant, in a well I plod. 
Without. any achievement, strength or wealth ; 
I have neither the heart to bewail nor patience to 
repose. 
Deprived’ of faith, even the world took leave of me ; ; 
Impoverished of the soul, I cling to exterior form. 
Neither a Muslim nor.a heathen, I waver in minds 
ae two ; 
Forlorn and abandoned, I know not what to do. 
I shed tears and bemoan a lot, my Lord. 
Empty-handed that I am, burdensome is the task. 
In this prison of bodily frame, I have suffered. a lot ; 
Feckles has been. made by exertion my labouring 
heart. 
Fettered I sit in this prison (of dates and sins) ; 
Who else save Thee can give mea helping hand. 
Clear the obstacles (that block the) path of my soul ; 
And let my heart be cleansed through flood of tears. 
On Thy path I have set my foot, though immersed in sin ; 
Mercy, my God, though I hail from the prison of sin. 
Having arrived at the point of annihilation which effaces 
the existence of the lover, he was unconcerned with the acclama~ 
. tion and condemnation of the peopie. Ina letter he says: 
‘What. have the ecstatics to lose or gain by the adulation or 
denunciation of the multitude? To them these make little 
difference. They do not consider him worthy who is acclaimed 
by the people nor a fellow villified by the masses is regarded by 
them as wicked: to them only he is virtuous who meets the 
approval of the Lord and only he is vile who is censured. by 
God.” 
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As a natural outcome of his intoxication and losing his self 
in love divine, he was rewarded with miraculous powers like 
other ecstatics. Incessant miracles were worked by him but he 
ever entertained an aversion for ‘iracles or the exhibition of 
similar other acts which could be adduced as a proof of his 
attaining the heights of sanctity. Shufaib Firdausi writes in 
MRO RGA 

“His miraculous powers very often called forth wonderful 
acts clearly beyond the operation of natural laws, but he was 
always so averse to miracles that he pleaded his incompetence 
to perform such acts. If anybody insisted upon his help for the 
ee of his needs he used to refer him to Miran Jalal 
Diwana.” 

‘This was the time when credulous masses’ considered the 
miraculous powers possessed by a saint as the only touchstone 
of his sanctity and ‘godliness. It is reported that once a few 
persons brought sonie dead flies to him and said: “A well- 
known maxim runs : the Sheikh bestows life and death. There- 
fore, cause these flies to come to life again.” Makhdim Yahya 
Maneri replied: “I am myself helpless. How can I restore 
life to others?” ; 


Excellent Morals 


The inspiration drawn by the sufi saints from the prophetic 
light has ever been the most vital element in shaping the life 
and character of these men of God: the warmth of personal 
feeling for a prophet thus praised by God; ‘Lo! Thou art of 
excellent character,’? linked them to him by a close personal 
affinity which transfigures all thoughts and governs all actions. 
It was this loving regard of Makhdittim Yahya Manerf for the 
Prophet of Islam which has been testified in these words by his 
biographer: ‘‘The moral conduct of Sheikh Sharaf ud-din was 
the very image of the Prophet’s character.’ 

Mandgqib-w-Asfd, p. 137 
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And how much Makhdiim Yahya Manert. considered it 
essential to cast one’s morals and behaviour in the mould of 
Prophet’s character ‘is revealed. by his letters which, in fact, 
bring forth his own moral precepts and rules.of conduct. 

“In truth and reality virtuous conduct consists of the moral 
code followed by the learned among the followers of mystic 
path. They adhere to the injunctions of the Ska’ ah and measure 
the excellence of thuir performance with the yardstick of Pro- 
phet’s conduct. Whosoever does not make a search for the 

“ yules of the Sharfah can never hope to attain anything through 
the path of mysticism.””! 

In another letter he says that ‘the more one follows the path 
chalked out by the Shari°ch, the more one becomes virtuous in 
‘conduct; and the more one attains moral excellence, the. more 

one is loved by God. For moral rectitude is the bequest of 
Adam and a gift from God, there is nothing goodlier for the 
believer than virtuous code.of conduct nor an adornment as 
exquisite as this. Good moral conduct really means acting on 
the precepts of God and the Shart‘ak brought by His Prophet ; 
for, the behaviour and deportment of the Prophet, on whom be 
peace and blessings, were winsomely pleasing. Whoever claims 
to follow the Praphet, should pattern his life after him.’” 

The life sketch of Makhdtim Yahya Maneri depicted by his 
biographers shows that the constant aim of ‘his endeavours was 
to follow the Prophet of Islam. In moral conduct and behavi- 
our, brotherly love and compassion for his fellow beings, regard 
for the interests of other people and in consoling the broken- 
hearted. he had all the earmarks of the Prophet’s character. 


Kindliness 


He possessed a kindliness of heart that extended to all men, 
whether friends or foes, in prosperity or in distress. In’ a 
letter written by him he calls it an inborn virtue and motivating: 
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- power of the gnostics and-men of God, perhaps, because he had 
himself imbibed this quality in the journey of his spirit. 
Depicting the characteristics of a true mystic he says : 

“Like the glorious lamp of the heaven his benevolence goes 
out to all, young and old; he remains hungry and unclad but 
feeds and clothes others. He cares not for the injustice done to 
him nor for the malevolence of those who are hard upon him. 
Instead, he intercedes for them, repays goodness for evil and 
gives thanks for abuses. Do you know why does he do so? 

‘ Being himself saved and secured, his heart is filled with a desire 
to do good to all. Like the sun which shines over mountains 
and vales, his benevolence encompasses friends and foes alike ; 3 
in humility he is like the earth trodden by all; in generosity. he 
is like the river whose lofty surge benefits the friends as well as 
enemies. Independent of every attachment, the downpour of 
his benignity showers over the East as much as over. the West. 
He finds everything indwelling in God as manifestations of the 
same Creator and endued with qualities assigned by Him. 
Whoever lacks these qualities of spirit cannot lay a claim to be 
a traveller on the path of mysticism.’”! 

Makhdiim Yahya Maneri was, like other mystic preceptors, 
an embodiment of charity and benevolence. Overflowing with 
the milk of humanity he considered it a grievous sin to injure 
the feelings of others. 

Once, when he was keeping a voluntary fast, a certain per- 
son brought some present. and begged him to partake it. 
Makhdiim took it and said: ‘One can make up for the broken 
fast but not for the broken heart.” 

He always concealed the blemish of others and if he was 
ever told of the lapse or misdemeanour of someone, he immedi- 
ately came out with an explanation on behalf of the person 
reported to have committed the misdeed. 

It -has been related in Manaqtb-ul-Asfia that once he had to 
join a congregational prayer led by a man who was a drunkard. 
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Somebody complained ‘about it but Makhdim Yahya Maneri 
replied: ‘‘He should not be drunk all the time.” The com- 

»plainant said:. “Yes, he ever remains drunk.” ‘But not 
during Ramadhan,” was the reply given by. Makhdiim Yahya 
Maneri.!. - 


Severance of Worldly Ties 


Makhdiim Yahya Maneri had reached the stage where the 
heart is so full of Divine love that it displaces the love of every- 
thing else. 

He had accepted the jagir. granted by Sultan Muhammad 
Tughlaq in order to.save Majad-ul-Mulk from the wrath of the 
Sultan. He returned the jagir as soon as Sultan Firoz Shah 
Tughlaq ascended the throne, If the story related by: Zamir 
ud-din. in Strateus-Sharaf on the authority of Munis-ul-Quliib is 
correct, Makhdim Yahya Maneri went all. the the way from 
Maner to Delhi to return the royal edict granting the fief to him 
and thereafter he never took any interest in the extension or 
renovation of the monastery Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq got 
constructed for him. 

Sheikh Hamid ud-din was a close friend of Makhdiim Yahya 
Maneri. Once he came to Makhdtim in the midnight. 
Makhdiim came out and sat down in the courtyard with him. 
‘After’a while Sheikh Hamid ud-din said, ‘“The courtyard 
will look nice if this platform is extended. Makhdtim Yahya 
Maneri immediately got up and replied, ‘I thought that you 
had come in the dead of night to seek solution of some religious 
problem but I find that I was wrong. You want the platform 
to be extended, Actually you ought to have suggested that this 
idol-house should be brought to ruins.’” 


Lofty Ideals 


The lofty ideals worthy of a life’s endeavour upon which 
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Makhdiim Yahy4& Maneri had always had his eyes’set, were the 
spur that made him achieve true piety of the soul. This. is 
amply borne out by his letters to his friends and disciples: whom 
he always told :nat only those whose aims were worthy, aspira- 
tions high, designs wise and purposes steadfast could hopeto 
reach the goal of a soaring ambition... Heve is a letter in which 
he wrote to one of his disciples: =” , 

““Howsoever spiritless you might be, my brother, you ought 
to have courage to look upward. There is nothing. in the world 
that can dampen the eager desire of a man : the lofty aspirations 
of man are really too burdensome even for the earth and 
heaven, empyrean and the mighty Throne, heaven: and ‘hell ; 
and that is why a poet says : 

Neither fear they hell nor long for heaven ; 
Made of a special texture is this group of men. 
They have their grip-on the Divine Being ; 
Whatever else is there, is below their feet. 
Unless the way is‘swept with the broom of Not ; 
‘How can ye find a way to the mansion of God. 

“The exalted ideal of a man of God needs the height of 
heavens and the space of universe for its flight of ambition, and 
there is nothing more lofty and consecrated than the ambition 
to attain the gnosis of Supreme Being. ‘The ambition of these 
God-moved souls does not perambulate round the Ka‘aba or 
Bait-ul-Mugaddas nor does it limit its flight to the heaven and 
earth. Holiness be to God: What a noble task is this! The 
man is sitting with his feet on the ground, his head resting on 
his knees, but the height’ of his ambition. passes beyond the 
limits of universe. What a lofty aspiration is this that no other 
created being except man made of water and clay can fancy.” 

Zamir ud-din has made a correct assessment of Makhdtim 
Yahya Manevi’s lofty and insatiabie ambition in Sirai-ws-Sharof. 
“He had,” says Zamir ud-din, “always his gaze fixed on what 
was still to be achieved, for whatever he had already achieved 
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lost its importance in his eyes. His soaring ambition and cour- 
age always spurred him to attain still higher and higher stages 
of sanctity.” 

And he desired. that others too should have the same cour- 
age and lofty aspiration. In a latter he says: 

“Supposing both the worlds were brought at your threshold 
and you were told that all these belong to you, and that you 
might do whatever you like with them. You should, however, 
be careful not to lose sight of that which is beyond this world 
and the next and which constitutes the only means to reach the 
Real Beloved. This is why the gnostics have said : 

This world is a torment and the other one an snare of 
avarice 5 

- I shall never have the two, even if an oat were their 
price.” 

In another letter he advised his disciples : 

“Verily, the dauntless spirit of resolution encompasses 
everything ; whereas indetermination allows everything to fall 
out. This isa matter of primary importance for adopting the 
means to reach the real goal.” 


Separation and Isolation 


In their swift flight of the spirit the ecstatics soar to those 
higher domains of spirituality which are completely beyond the 
reach of the uninitiated. It is difficult even to conceive of the 
effulgence of Divine love and the source of knowledge which is 
laid ‘open before them. Leading a cloistered life within the 
‘society, their spirits are roving when they appear to be quiescent. 
To those who have never had the opportunity to betake the path 
of mysticism, the ecstatics appear to be engaged in the edification 
and guidance of their followers—a task imposed on them as the 
vicegerents of the Prophet—but the stages through which they 
have to pass before attaining the perfection of interior spirit can 
be made known only by those who have already attained inward 
illumination. Renunciation of the worldly desires is considered 
by some as the only essential discipline for the real cognition of 
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Divine Essence, but in the passage quoted here Makhdiim Yahya 
Maneri explains some of its higher stages through which the 
gnostics have to find their way before attaining their cherished 
goal. He says: ‘“‘Separation involves renunciation of all worldy 
desires and relationships whereas isolation means that the lover 
is isolated from all, including his own self, to attain propinquity 
with the Beloved. Without a care to trouble his heart, or a 
concern dependent on interest, or a solicitude involving 
an element of desire, or anxiety to distract his attention, 
his aspiration soars high beyond the empyrean to meet his 
longed-for Beloved. He feels no pleasure without his Beloved 
even if this -world and the world beyond were placed at his feet, 
nor has he any longing for the earth or heavens in the presence 
of his True-love. Someone has truly said that with God there 
is no anxiety and without God there is no pleasure. That is 
why it has been asserted by the gnostics that whoever is away 
from God is afflicted.even though he may hold the key .of the 
treasures of all the lands; while a penniless mendicant having 
communion with God is the king of both the worlds even if he 
hasn’t enough 'to fill his belly.”2 

In another letter. he writes :? 

“The Friend is nigh even if he is away and the stranger is 
away even if he be present with you. But this would happen 
only when you abandon the world and attain the reality of your 
own self, and cast off your heart as did the companions of the 
cave. You should make the heart a cave for thyself, offer your 
funeral prayers therein and throw away the animality of your 
desires out of your inmost self. Only then the secrets of spiritual 
realm will be manifested unto you as was done to the compa- 
mions of the cave. (Then you would. witness what has been 
stated thus in the Qur?4n) : ; ; 

“If thou hadst observed them closely thou hadst assur- 
edly turned away from them in flight, and hadst been filled | 


1, Letter No 72 
2. Strat-us-Sharaf, p. 144 
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with awe of them.””! 
Enjoining the Right Course 


Makhdtm Yahya Maneri had renounced all iaeiily desines 
and relationships and passed beyond the stages of separation ard 
isolation, which meant abandonment of all cares and worries, 


but he was, nevertheless, always solicitous of the welfare of the’ 


poor and afflicted. We find him corresponding with the then 
sovereigns to restore justice to whom it had been denied and 

asking the kings and rulers to betake the =m of virtue and 

equity. 

One Khwaja ‘Abid of Zafarabad, who had been densived 
of his property, approached Makhdim Yahya Maneri. He 
wrote a letter to Sultan Firoz Shah Sharqi in which he first 
quoted the Traditions of the Prophet and his companions express- 
ing concern to see that justice is done aa ac Thereafter 
he wrote : 

“Thanks be to God that today he graces the throne who is 
the hope of the oppressed and the miserable and who is handing 
out even justice to everyone. It is for this sublime trait that the 
Prophet has said that ‘a moment spent-in dispensing justice is 
better than-sixty years given out to prayers.’ ’”? 

‘Makhdtim -Yahya Maneri-had received his education at 
Sonargaon and therefore he was particularly interested in. the 
affairs of Bengal and the welfare of Muslims in that region.. A 
letter written by Maulana Muzaffar of Balakh to Sultan Ghiyath 
ud-din of Bengal shows how keenly interested was Makhdtiim 
Yahya Maneri in the.well-being of Bengal. He says: ‘“‘I find 
Sheikh Sharaf ud-din always extremely eager for the prosperity 
of this country. Of a fact, God has favoured this land with the 
presence of this ‘Legion of the Lord’ on its soil.’ 


1, Q.XVHI: 18 
2. Strat-us-Sharaf, p. 144 
3. Ibid., p, 125 
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Following the Prophet 


The wayfarers of the path of purity come to know, as they 
proceed ahead on their spiritual joumey, how essential it is to 
follow the example of the Prophet in its minutest detail... Also, 
the reality dawns on them that the mystic state of composure can 
never be reached without following the Prophet wholeheartedly 
and adapting one’s life in complete harmony with the way of 
the Shart‘ah. How convinced was Makhdim Yahya Maneri of 
this essential doctrine of mysticism can be seen from his letter 
given here. He begins it with a quotation from the Quran: 

“Say, (O Muhammad to mankind): If ye love Allah, 
follow me, Allah will leve you.”! These words of God put a 
seal on the truih thus expressed by someone. 

Seek not a new path, his word is gospel, 
Seal your lips and stop all prattle. 
Whate’er says he, saith the Lord, 
Whate’er he does, is an act of God, 

Be dust unto him to wear the crown, 

To have your way, first. knuckle down. 
Like the dust of his way, if not is he, 
He’ll lick the dust, even if an angel be he. 

“This shows that those foolish and ignorant people who do 
not follow in the footsteps of the Prophet out of their vanity, 
ignorance or immodesty, can never find the glimpse of enlighten- 
ment. Verily, it is impossible to find the correct way to the 
higher domains of spirituality without a guide. That is why 
someone has said—the blind can never find his way without a 
staff in hand; the way is tong and full of hazards, therefore, 
have a pathfinder, O lad.’”? 

Makhditim Yahya Maneri followed this rule scruplously all 
through his life. The day he died, at the age of one hundred 
and twentyone years, he performed the last ablution, despite his 
illness and weakness, as graphically described by Sheikh Zain 


1. Q. TIT: 31 
2. 50th letter 
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Badr ‘Arabi. 

‘He took off his gown and asked for water, rolled up his 
sleeves and cleansed his teeth. Thereafter he started perform- 
ing ablution with the prayer: ‘I begin in the name of God, 
the most Compassionate, the most Merciful.’ He recited, diffe- 
rent prayers before beginning to wash different parts of his 
body. When he was washing his elbows, Sheikh Khalil reminded 
him that he had forgotten to wash his face. He then began 
the ablution afresh, performing every act even more carefully. 
Qazi Zahid tried to help him in washing the right foot, but he 
forbade him. After performing the ablution, he asked for a 
comb and prayer mat.. Having combed his beard he performed 
two rak’ats of prayer.””! ho, 

Because of his ardent desire. to follow the example of the 
Prophet,.he abhorred every innovation in religion. He was so 
careful in this regard that once he instructed his disciples : 

‘‘Whenever you find that any action of the Prophet has been 
so mixed up with an innovation that your action can be cons- 
trued_ as acting on the innovation, then it is better to forgo the 
action to follow the Prophet instead of doing something that 
strengthens the innovation in religion.’”? 


1. Wafat Némah, p. 12 
2. Khwan Pur Nitdémat. 


V 


On the Death-bed. 


The description of the life and spiritual attainments of 
Sheikh Sharaf ud-din Makhdim Yahya Maneri left by his 
contemporaries and biographers are far too mearge to bring out 
in any detail all of his qualities of mind and heart. Neverthe- 
less, even if these sketchy accounts were not available, the vivid 
portrayal of Makhdiim’s departure from this fleeting world 
given by his chief disciple and spiritual successor, Sheikh Zain 
Badr ‘Arabi, who was in the service of his mentor all through 
the period, would have been sufficient to leave an unforgettable 
impression of this prince among the men of God. The biogra- 
phical literature of the Muslim saints and the elects contains 
graphic accounts of their deaths portraying the greatness of these 
souls, their strong attachment to God ‘and the intensity of their 
faith and conviction, which, by the same token, furnish a proof. 
of the highest reaches of religion to which Islam is capable of 
elevating the mortals. Also, the: Muslim annalists are unique 
in preserving the death-bed accounts of their co-religionists in 
such large numbers which are not only faith inspiring but.also 
provide a glimpse of the inmost recesses of these men at the 
most critical moment of their life. . 

The description of Makhdtm Yabya Maneri’s last moments 
under the shadow of death would show the strengh of his faith, 
in God, his vigilant care to follow the path of Shari‘ah, his: 
anxiety for the welfare of Islam and its followers, his confidence: 
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in the mercy of God and his concern for the salvation of his 
own soul. Sheikh Zain Badr ‘Arabi writes: “It was Wednes- 
day, the Sth of Shawwal, 782 A. H. when I went to pay my 


room constructed by Nizam ud-din Khwaja Malik. 
Sheikh Jalil ud-din, Qazi Shams ud-din and several other 
relations and disciples who had been attending him all through 
the previous night were present there. The Sheikh said : ‘There 
is no power, no might but from Allah, the Great’ and asked us 
to join in the recital. After a while he said smilingly : ‘Holiness 
ybe to God: Even at this moment the devil still wants to create 
doubts in my mind about the Unity of God but to no avail.’ 
He kept himself busy in the praise of God, often repeating joy- 
fully: ‘It is a favour from my Lord, it is a favour from my 
Lord.’ ; 

‘“‘An hour or so before noon the Sheikh came out in the 
courtyard and sat down on a carpet taking the support of a 
pillow. He held out his hands as if he wanted to bid farewell 
tous. First came forward Q4zi Shams ud-din whose hands he 
kept holding for a while. Taking the hands of Qazi Zahid, he 
placed them on his chest and said: ‘We are the same lovelorn, 
But no, we are not better than the earth beneath their feet.’ 
He summoned all of us turn by turn, kissed our hands and 
beards, bade us to pin our hopes in the mercy and forgiveness 
of God saying: ‘Despair not of the mercy of Allah, Who 
forgiveth all sins.” : 

‘And then he recited the verses which meant : 

O God, stream of thy mercy flows for all, ~ 
_ Only a drop from it is all I want. 

“Then, turning to us, he began reciting the Creed : 

‘I bear witness that there is no deity but Allah, Who is 
without a partner, and I bear witness that Muhammad is 
’ His servant and Apostle...... I am agreeable to Allah as our 


1, Q.XXXIX: 53 
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Lord, Islam as our religion, Muhammad as our Prophet, 

Quran as our canon, Ka‘abah as our Qiblah, the believers 

as our brothers, Heaven as the reward and Hell as the 

punishment (by God).’ 

“Thereafter he called up. several of us oné’by one. Some 
he encouraged and comforted with the hope of deliverance on 
the Day of Judgement ; others he asked. never to abandon hope 
in the mercy of God and to be-careful of their faith. 

“I stepped ahead and kissed his hands. Thereupon he 
asked: ‘Who is it?’ ‘It is a beggar at your threshold,’ said I, 
‘desirous of being accepted as thy serf.’ He replied, ‘I accept, 
you and your entire household. If God helps me I shall never 
forsake you.’ 


“You are our mentor,” I said again, . wile I expect even 
your servants to be in the good grace of God.” 


"Yes, there is much to be hoped,”’ he replied. 

“By that time Qazi Shams ud-din came up to him. 
Maulana Sahab ud-din Hilal asked, ‘Makhdtim, what about 
Qazi Shams ud-din? He is here.’ He replied, ‘What have I 
to say about him. He is my son and brother. I have already 
conferred on him the habit of medicants. It was only for his 
sake that I wrote so much, otherwise who would have cared to 
write all this.’ 

‘‘Then he turned to Sheikh Khalil ud-din and said, Stoke 
heart, Khalil. | Scholars and friars shall never turn their backs 
upon you. When Malik Nizam ud-din Khwaja comes to you, 
convey my respects to him and tell him that I am departing from 
the world well pleased with him. He will never forsake you.’ 
Sheikh Khalil ud-din gave way to tears but Makdtm consoled 
him. In the meantime other disciples and attendants came to. 
pay their respect. For each he invoked divine blessings and 
commended them to have faith in the benignity and forgiveness 
of God, Sultan Shah, the administrator of pargana Rajgtr, 
brought some medicine for him but Makhdtim Yahya Manert 
declined to accept the present and returned it with thanks. 

“Amir Shahab ud-din came to pay a visit with his son. 


“sind he. pedtied: the. last portion of Serébal: 
voor a the boy begat: reiting ¢ the Qui¥an, Makhdom 


addin “for. ‘afternoon’: prayer was drawing near. 
ook off his gown’ and asked to fetch water for him. 

the. sleeves of his: shirt; cleansed his teeth and 
rming ution in the. name of God. He ‘carefully 


ed by his aise 
minutes, he started frets age ERE 
if begit in, Allah, the Benecent, the 

Merciful. - 

There is no God The Be Thou. Glorified ! Lo! 
_ have been'a ‘wrong-doer.! Phas 
I begin in babe namie of Allab, the” fe aisan the 
‘Merciful, °° 
I bear witness: elie there i is no deity but Allah Who is 
_ without a partner, and: F bear. witness s that Muhammad is 
His Servant and Apostle, 
-There is no pone no 0 iitight but from Allah, the most 
' High, the Great. : 

“Thereafter he peated: the formula : ‘I begin i in the name 
of Allah, the Beneficent, the Merciful’ several times:and came 
out with all his heart: ‘Muhammad.....:...Muhammad.. vererre 
Muhammad......O Allah! Shower Thy blessings on Muhammad 


te Q.XXI: 87 
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and the descendants of Muhammad.’ 


“This he followed up with the recitation. of tthe following. 


verses of, Suratuls. (141 da ; 


_O Allah, Lord of us! Send down for usa table spread 
with, food from heaven, that it may be a. feast for us, for the 
first of us and for the last of us, and a sign from Thee. 
‘Give'us sustenance, for Thou art the Best of Sustainers. 

Allah said : Lo! I-send it down for you. Anc 
disbelieveth of you afterward, hint surely will I puni 
a punishment. wherewith I have not Panne any off 
creatures. \ 

And when Allah saith: O Jens, son of Mary ! ! Didst 


_ thou say unto mankind : ‘Take me.and ray mother fortwo 


gods beside Allah? ‘he saith: Be glorified ! It. was not. 
mine to utter that to. which I had no right. If I used to 


“say it, then Thou knowest it. Thou knowest what. is: in 


my mind, and I know not what is in Thy Mind. ‘Lod: 


. Thou, only Thou, art the Knower of Things. Hidden ? 


I speak unto them only that which ‘Thou coincuasded 


- me, (saying); - Worship Allah, my Lord and your Lord. I. 


was a witness of them while I dwelt among them, and 
when Thou tookest me Thou wast the Watcher over. thems 
Thou art Witness over all things. 

if Thou punish them, lo! they are Thy sinves and if 
Thou forgive them (lo! they are Thy slaves). Lo! ice 
only Thou, art,the Mighty, the Wise. 

Allah saith: This isa day in which their truthfulness 
profiteth the truthful, for theirs are Gardens underneat 
which rivers flow, wheréin they are secure for. ever, ee 
taking pleasure in them and they in Him. ‘That. is ss 
great triumph. 

Unto Allah ‘balongeth the Sovereignty of heavens wid 
the earth and whatsoever is Ahereta, and He is Able to odg 
all things.' ; gels eat 


1. 


Q. Vs 114120 
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“And then he began to declaim: ‘I am agreeable with 
Allah as our Lord, Islam as our - relgion and Muhammad as 
_ our Prophet.’ 

He recited thrice the creed of Muslim faith from the bottom 
of his heart and then began the invocation : 
© Lord our God guide the followers of Muhammad 

(on the right path) ;-O Allah, have mercy on the followers 

of Muhammad; © Allah, forgive the followers of 

Muhammad, O Allah, be lenient to the followers of 

Muhammad; O Allah, help the followers of Muhammad ; 

O Allah, uphold him who stands by the religion of 

Muhammad ; O Allah, increase the followers of Muhammad 

and ‘let them not decrease ; O Allah, debase those who 

wish to humiliate the religion of Muhammad, on whom be 

Thy blessings, O Most-Merciful. © 

“With these words his voice failed but he continued to 
recite ; . 
There shall no fear come upon them neither shall they 

‘grieve......... There is no deity but AHah..:......I begin in 

the name of Allah, the ‘Beneficent, the Merciful. 

“No sooner had he ‘uttered the last word his soul took 
flight to its celestial abode.’ 

“This was the: night of Thursday, the 6th of Shawwal, 
782 A. H. when the time for ‘isha? prayer had just begun,’ 

The death of Makhdim Yahya Manert answers description 
of the last journey of a sublimated soul portrayed beautifully by 
Ibn Yamini in these. verses. 

Don’t see the heart of Ibn Yamini dipped in ‘blood ; 

Lo! when he bid farewell to this fleeting world. 

"Scripture in hand, foot on \ stirrup and | eyes fixed on the 

friend, 

With a smile on his lips, he set + off with the angel of death. 


Funeral Service 


The funeral prayer. was: sled by Shelibh Ashraf Jahangir 
1. Wafat Namah, 
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Samnani. As related in Lata*if Ashraf? the bier of Makhdtim 
was kept on the way as instructed by him. Sheikh Ashraf © 
Jahangir, on his way from Delhi to Pandwah in Bengal, where 
he was going to pay.a visit to the renowned Chishtiyah Sheikh 
‘Ala? ul-Hag of Lahore, arrived. at Bihar Sharif just when the ; 
bier had been placed there for someone to come and lead the 
funeral service as desired by the departing. mentor. Sheikh - 
Ashraf Jahangir Samnant led the - funeral service and lowered : 
the bier in the graye.? . 

The grave was made of-mud. and. aah ‘bricks, and no | 
dome was built on it. During the reign of Sari dynasty, a 
mosque, a tank and some residential apartments were constructed . 
round the grave but no tomb with stones and burnt bricks was. 
built in deference to the injunctions of Shari'ah followed so meti- 
culously by Makhdim Yahya? Maneri. 


Disciplés 


Makhdtm Yahya Maneri left, according to ‘Sirat-us-Sharef, i! 
miore than a hundred thousand souls who had taken oath of — 
allegiance to him but notwithstanding the possible exaggeration 
by Syed Zamir ud-din, there is no doubt that a very. large 
number of people were spiritually united with him. Of these, 
the number of those who had been endowed. with inward : 
illumination of the soul runs into hundreds. oe 
Writings = 

The list of works reported to have been put into writing by 
Makhdim Yahya Maner! is quite extensive but, unfortunately, 
only a few of these survive today. The books still preserved | are: 
Réhat ul-Qulaib, ©Ajwebs, Fawa?id-i-Ruknt, Irshad ul-Talbin, Irshad 
ul-Salkin, Risklzk Makkiyah, Ma‘adan ul-Ma‘ant, Isharat-i- Mukh- 
ul-Maant, Khwin Pur Ni‘amat, Tuhfah-i-Ghaibi, Risalah Dar 


1, A biography of Sheikh Ashraf Jahangir Samnani by his disciple Nizam, 
~ wdedin Yamini, alias Nizim Haji Gharib-ul-Yamint. 
2. Laaif Ashrafi, p. 94 
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Talab-t-Taliban, Mulfiazat, Zat-i-Safar, ©Aqa?id-i-Sharaft, Fawa?id 
Muridin, Bahr-ul-Ma‘Gnt, Safar-ul-Muzaffar, Kanz-ul-Ma‘ant, Ganj- 
i-Layafna, Miinis-ul-Maridin and Sharah Adab-ul-Muridin How- 
ever, still more significant composition bearing witness to his 
literary gifts and giving an insight into the inner light of his 
spirituality is the collection of his letters compiled under the 
name of Maktibat-t-Seh Sadi. 


1, Sivat-us-Sharaf and Nughat-tl-Khawitir 


VI 


Makhdum’s Letters 


A living monument of Makhdtim Yahya Maneri reflecting 
his deep knowledge and spiritual enlightenment is the collection 
of his letters. In their depth of ideas, remarkable critical 
expression, exposition of subtle issues, acuteness of observation, 
correct understanding of the spirit of religion, insight in the 
revealed truth and light of divine knowledge along with the 
single-minded devotion to God and veneration of the Prophet, 
the letters of Makhdtim Yabya Maneri and Mujadid Alf Thani 
occupy a place of distinction in the Islamic literature. These 
letters show the sublimity of intuitive vision and the exalted 
spiritual integrity of their writers who have successfully. unfold- 
ed the living seed of faith in God, intuitively grasped ideas, the 
aids to purification of self, and the methods of stimulating and 
enriching the spiritual life. They give us a glimpse of the lofty 
domains of spirituality to which these men of God had gained 
an access. : 

But apart from exhibiting an insight into the contents of ; 
spirit and religion, these letters written in a direct and limpid. 
style without sacrificing elegance and grace have all the simpli- 
city of a great art, and contain passages that can take their, 
place among the masterpieces of literature in any language of; 
the world. It is, however, an irony of fate that the composi- : 
tions of only those have been acknowledged as falling within the. 
purview of literature who had exclusively devoted themselves to’ 
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the pursuit of belles-dettres or the literary art, that is, aesthetic 
rather than informative or scientific branches of learning. In 
the bygone ages normally the court amanuenses or those 
writers who displayed their linguistic attainments through 
rhetorical ingenuities gained recognition as litterateurs. The 
result of it was that in the history of Arabic literature ‘Abdul’ 
Hamid al-Katib, Abt Is’haq as-Sabi, Ibn ul-‘Amid, Saheb Ibn 
‘Abbad, Abi Bakr Khwarzami, Abul Qasim Hariri and Qazi 
Fadhil became the big names as writers with distinctive style 
although a greater portion of their rhymed and cadenced com- 
positions reflect artificiality as well as lack of vigour and effec- 
tiveness. Compared to these writers, Al-Ghazali, Ibn al-Jawzi, 
Ibn Shaddad, Sheikh Muhi ud-din ibn ‘Arabi, Abi Hayyan 
Tawhidi, Ibn Qayyim and Ibn Khaldin have a greater claim 
to our esteem as knights of the plume for their smoothness and 
facility of arguments, masterly handling of the subjects, attrac- 
tive style of expression and portrayal of tender ‘susceptibilities 
and affections. But, unfortunately, their only fault was that 
they chose to write on religion or some other serious subject 
instead of applying themselves to the works written merely to 
please the-ear or to display their command over language. 
It is interesting to see a writer often taking the pen in 
hand for producing works of two kinds, one displaying 
rhetorical ingenuities and flowers of eloquence and the other a 
model of simple and direct prose; the former is deemed 
admirable by his contemporaries.and the writer himself con- 
siders it to be his lofty and ennobling attainment ; but the latter 
work is highly esteemed by the subsequent generations which 
consign the former to the shelves of the libraries and grace the 
others with a lasting fame. The book Ibn al-Jawzi was so 
- proud of that he named it Al-Modahish or ‘Wondrous Strange’ is 
unheard of today but his miscellanea of personal experiences 
and events written in a plain and simple language and totally 
devoid of rhetorical adornment, to which he perhaps attached 
little importance, is now prized in the literary circles. 
If we go through the history of Persian literature, we would 
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find Zahtrt, Abul Fadhal and Nifamat Khan Ali dominating 
the style of Persian prose. However, if a natural and unaffect- 
ed expression of emotions and narration of plain, plump facts 
were to be regarded as the yard-stick for perfect model of prose 
writing, then very little of their writings, marred as they are 
by 1 florid and verbose style, rhetorical artifices, and verbal 
conteits, would stand the test of standard prose. As against 
these, there would be numerous other works always ignored by 
the critics and historians of Persian literature which would 
measure up to 'the criterion of a perfect model of prose writing. 
We would find that the greater part of the letters written. by. 
Sheikh Sharaf ud-din Yahya Manert, Mujadid Alf Thans, 
Sheikh Ahmad Fartiqi and Aurangzeb ‘Alamgir and parts of 
Izalatul Khifa? of Shah Wali ullah and Tuhfa? Athna ‘Ashriyah 
of Shah ‘Abdul Aziz as unrivalled in the style and structure of 
sentences. But it seems that in almost every language certain 
limits have been set which circumscribe literary writings and 
discourage the search of masterpieces written in a different style 
and diction on other serious subjects. And, the result has been 
that for centuries innumerable jewels of elegance and grace 
have been lying beneath the dust unknown, unnoticed. | 

Literary critics more often overlook the fact that effectiveness 
of a writing, whether prose or poetry, which imparts it an 
enduring fame, is the outcome of an inmost craving of its 
writer to express the truth known or felt by him. A softhearted 
friend of humanity gifted with the loftiness of tone and state- 
liness of language, and moved by an earnest longing to convey a 
heartfelt reality, infuses a touch of tenderness and feeling to his 
writing that makes a dent in every heart. Such a writing 
preserves its uniqueness without end. 

Literary critics have ever discussed the rules and patterns 
of eloquence and the writings of a poetical or literary cast as 
well as the styles and attributes that bear a correlation with 
fluency and gracefulness but seldom have they recognised that 
it isreally the sincerity and alutrism of a speaker or a writer 
which transmits vigour, freshness and sharpened sensibilities 
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to this: céanpanitions. If someone with a greater sense of 
realism and with an eye on the charm, effectiveness and cachet 
of the literary works were to ‘attempt their re-classification, he 
‘would ‘perhaps find them falling into two categories : one would 
‘be those expressions of inmost feelings and heartfelt realities 
which are written neither for worldly gain nor to display the 
command of language ; the works falling in tHe other category 
would be those written to please one’s ears or. to find favour 
swith the potentates which, unfortunately, makes their composers 
‘more of flatterers and artful courtiers than accomplished poets 
and litterateurs. He would find a world of difference between 
the two. One being an earnest craving of heart penetrates the 
heart of the readers and retains its fervidness and appeal for a 
long time to come. And if the writer happens to be a seeker 
after truth, fathoming the mysteries of mind and heart to 
‘establish the validity of real and eternal values of life, he leaves 
a deep and lasting impression on the heart of his readers. On 
the other hand, the writings of the other type, although receiv- 
ing momentary applause of the readers for their flowers of 
eloquence and rhetoric ingenuities never make a durable impact 
upon their readers. The former follows a style simple and 
direct, concise and convincing while the latter is marred by 
florid and verbose style lacking pathos. and feéling. “The 
difference between the two has been succinctly brought out by 
somieone in a parable. A hound was asked: “Why can’t you 
catch up with the deer in your chase.” Because,” replied the 
dog, “he runs for his life and I for my master.” — 

Much in literature that is beautiful and sublime in thought 
and artistic in construction consists of the songs of the beauty of 
star-filled sky in the night, twinkling smile of the streams, the 
colours of the dawn and dusk and the gentleness of the morning 
breeze because these have ever elevated and inspired the imagi- 
native feelings of man by providing inner composure, peace of 
mind and harmony of spirit. But the elevation of spirit attained 
through mystical experience. and the state of ecstasy produced 
by absorption in the Absolute Being delivers oneself from 
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dependence on external stimuli required to awaken the fancy or 
imagination of the poet. Their hymn-tunes and love songs 
apring from the inner contentment of heart and swift flight of 
the spirit to the sublime heights of love-divine. Khwaja Mir 
Dard, a famous Urdu poet, has alluded to the same reality in 
this verse : 

Why go to ‘aver, O Dard, for the ruddy cup ; 

With my heart intoxicated, I feel pretty puffed up. 

So, this was the state of composure, penetrating conscious- 
ness, spiritual iJlumination and altruistic urge for the moral up- 
liftment of others coupled with a command of language and 
refined aesthetic sense which made Sheikh Sharaf ud-din a 
literary genius. He created an altogether new style, lucid and 
delightful, for the expression of his heartfelt realities and diffu- 
sion of virtues in his readers. In their vigour and effectiveness 
his letters are thus unmatched not only in. Persian prose alone 
but in the entire Islamic literature. 


Makhdim’s Letters and their Adiveiaes 


The most celebrated among the collection of Makhdtm’s 
letters is the one published under the title of Makiubat Hazrat 
Sheikh Sharaf ud-din Yahya Manert, which is also known as 
Maktubat Sadt or Seh Sadt Maktubat. This collection contains one 
hundred letters addressed to Qazi Shams ud-din of Chausa 
which were compiled by the chief disciple of Makhdtim Yahya 
Maneri, Sheikh Zain Badr ‘Arabi. In his introduction to this 
collection Sheikh Zain Badr ‘Arabi writes : 

“‘Qazi Shams ud-din of Chausa, a disciple of the Sheikh, 
made repeated requests in his letters to him that since he had 
to stay at a place far away from him and was precluded from 
attending his discourses, something to guide him on his journey 
of spirit might be committed into writing. The Qazi implored 
Makhditim Yahya Maner! so earnestly that his petition ulti- 
mately met the approval of the Sheikh who started writing about 
the various stages and states undergone by the seekers after truth 
in their quest of the perfection of divine knowledge. It was 
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thus that numerous profound yet inscrutable details relating to 
spiritual contrition and effulgence, Unity of Godhead and 
knowledge of divine attributes, essence and dynamism of love, 
stages of attraction and endeavour, separation and isulation, 
blessings and blemish, preceptorship and discipleship along with 
the accounts of earlier precursors of the path of purity were 
put into writing. These letters were sent on different occasions 
during the year 747 A.H. from Bihar to the town of Chausa. 
Several attendants and inmates_of the monastery kept copies. 
of these letters.and compiled them for the benefit of the seekers 
of spiritual. purification.” 
oe Another slim volume of the letters of Makhdim Yahya 
‘Maneri was also published under the title of Maktubat-i-Fawabr 
which was later incorporated in the Makiubat-1-Seh Sadi brought 
out from Lahore. This collection contains the letters, not pub- 
fished ‘earlier, which were written in reply to the petitions sub- 
mitted by Sheikh Muzaffar to solve the difficulties experienced 
by the travellers of the path. of mysticism. | These letters give 
us a glimpse of the higher 1 reaches of intellectual and spiritual 
attainments of Sheikh Muzaffar who had made a will that 
these letters should be buried with him after his death. Fortu- 
patély, some of his disciples, who happened to read them got 
their ‘copies made out. This collection contains 28 letters of 
‘Makhdtm Yahya Maneri. 

There is yet a third collection of Makhdiim’s letters con- 
taining 153 of them written to different persons between Jamada 
al Ola and Ramadhan of the year 769 A.H. 


Subject Matter of the letters 


Anybody who goes through these letters would not fail to 
realise that the splendid details and essence of realities not per- 
ceptible to the outward eye, expounded by Makhdtim Yahya 
Manert, are neither the fruits of his incisive intelligence nor 
could these be had by deep study or cultivation of knowledge, 
but could only be experienced by a heart in its loftiest stage of 
spiritual exaltation. 
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What Makhdtm says about the sublime majesty and excel- 
lence of Divine Being, His might and omnipotence, His beauty 
and perfection, the feelings of awe, hope and ardent love taking 
root in the heart of true believers and gnostics, the need for alter- 
uate states of effulgence and contrition experienced by the: travel 
lers of the mystic path and repentence on one’ s sin which ‘Opens 
the floodgates of Divine compassion point out. that the’ writer, 
soaring in higher domains of spirituality; is familiar with the 
inner content of abstruse realities. nike 

The exalted position occupied by man among _ the sentient 
beings, his lofty aspirations, his desire to achieve the impossible, 
his determination and firmness of mind, the grandeur and 
beauty of his heart‘and the unfathomable essence and’ nature of 
love described in a graceful and vigorous language by Makhdam 
Yahya Maneri deserves to be given a place in the: finest pro- 
duction of human mind in all lands and ages. : 

Similarly, the unethical forms of natural propensities of mane 
mind, his own self-deceptions and the ruses of Satan, transgres- 
sions that often take the shape and colour of vices. “and hinder- 
ances obstructing the path of the devotees expounded | by 
Makhdfim speak of his keen observation and d deep Haowisge of 
practica) ethics. 

However, in order to fully appreciate the faults and ‘dangers 
besetting the path of mystics and the warnings sounded by 
Makhd&im to avoid these pitfalls, ‘his exhortation to: follow the 
injunctions of the Sharfah and the comprehensive treatment of 
the exalted position of prophethood sis«a-vis the state of saint- 
ship it would be necessary to understand the religious thought 
and different suft systems of the time when these letters were 

written. Here we would be giving a few excerpts from the letters 
of Makhdtim Yahya Manert dealing with some of the more 
important gnostic problems to acquaint the readers with the 
style and tenor of these letters. 


Vil 


GOD 
The Absolute Being 


4A 


, Describing the absolute will and authority of the Supreme 
Being, Makhdtim Yahya Maneri refers to Quranic declaration : 
He will not be questioned as to That which He doeth,”! where- 
as man being accountable for every action of his ‘they will be 
questioned.”? Everything belongs to God, explained Makhdim, 
for there is nothing to which man can lay a claim. He may 
bestow whatever favours he desires on a man and debase whom 
He desires. He says that none can question the authority of God 
because whatever exists in the world ‘is the bounty of Allah; 
which He giveth unto whom He will.”® 

In a letter* he writes : 

‘Who has a right to raise the question why has God bes- 
towed wealth and riches on one and not on others. We see a 
king appointing a man as his minister and another as his attendant 
or usher. Similarly, God favours one with wealth of faith, picks 
out a man from the path of vice or draws up a fellow out of 
the tyrants and wrongdoers, humble and the low.. But who has the 
nerve todemand: ‘Are these they whom Allah favoureth among 


Q. XXI: 23 
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us?! He ordains to admit in his presence Fuzail ibn ‘Ayadh, a 
dreaded bandit, and directs Bal‘am Ba‘ur? who sat on his 
prayer-mat for four hundred years to be turned out. He ele- 
vates “Umar, the idol-worshipper, and debases‘Azazil, the adorer 
engaged~ in divine service for seven thousand years. Verily, 
‘He will not be questioned to that which He doeth.” 

“If He casts a benevolent glance on us, our errors shall 
turn into goodness, our imperfections into soundness and our 
ugliness into comeliness. O-.brother, a handful of earth was 
lying insignificant, trodden beneath the feet, but no sooner had 
He pity on it, an announcement was made with the flourish 
of trumpets: ‘Lo! I am about to place a viceroy in the 
earth.’ °’4 

In-another letter’ he explains how lordly; imperious and 
unconcerned God is: 

“Hark, O brother, and take a lesson. Pay attention to the 
distress of Adam, the lamentation of Noah, the pangs of 
Abraham and the wailing of Jacob. Behold Joseph being 
_ pushed into the well, Zachariah being sawed into two and John 


a being put to sword. Recall to your mind the deep anguish and 


excruciating grief of Muhammad, on whom be peace and bless- 
ings, and: te the verse: “Everything will perish save His 
countenance.’ 

As for the sublime majesty of God, Makhdom writes in 
another letter : 

‘My brother, see the light, for we can ‘never gain access to 
His majestic court with these counterfeit coins. How can the 


‘1. Q. VI: 53 

2, Balfam of Cannanite race whose story is related in the Bible (Num. 
22-24). The story does not find a place either in the Qur'an or the 
Traditions but was adopted by the early exegetists. Balfam thus 
achieved a proverbial fame asa learned Israelite who was beguiled by 
the Sat&n. 

3. Q. XXI: 23 

4. Q. I: 30 

5. Letter No. 36 

6. Q. XXVIII: 88 
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fodder of a hawk be digested by the sparrow? How can the 
robe of honour meant for one great and exalted, fit in on our 
low-statured bodies ?””! 

But, as Makhdtim says, the magnificence and majesty of 
God inspires not only awe, wonder and reverence but also gives 
hope to ‘the insignificant and down-trodden people ; for, the 
generosity and kindness of God takes no time in raising the mean 
and ignoble to the highest pinnacle of fame and honour. To 
quote his words : 

“This is the wealth to which nobody can prefer his claim : 
it can be had only through the benevolence of God. Were 
it to be claimed as a matter of right, then, I swear to God, you 
and I would never have got anything. But, His favour not 
beirig contingent on our entitlement, the profane and defiled can 
hope for His benevolence as much as the pious and pure of heart 
can do or even more than them. No wonder! He can make 
the throne of kings out of the heap of rubbish where dogs loiter- 
But God has, in His wisdom, appointed certain causes for every 
contingent. Ifyou want.to achieve something noble and great, 
you shall have to push forward daringly with the Shari‘ak as 
your guide.and Truth as your means, for your trait is profine 
and rebellious.”’* 

The same point was elaborated by Makhdum in this letter. 

“The benevolence of God depending entirely on His sweet- 
will, confers-favour on one while His justice punishes another. 
He retrieved ‘Umar from the idol-temple to bless him but He 
left ‘Abdullah ibn Ubai to be accursed within the mosque. A 
poet has spoken the very truth in this way: 

Thou destroyeth one but knoweth how to renovate, 
Whom thou redeemeth, Thou knoweth also to lay 
waste 

‘*My brother, we have to do with an Absolute and All-power- 
ful God. He is capable ofturning the heaven into hell and the hel 


1. Letter No. 41 
2. Letter No. 50 
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into heaven ; making a pantheon of the Ka‘aba and turning the 
Ka‘aba into a temple of idol-worshippers. Nothing makes any 
difference to Him. Who is it that is not stunned and stupefied 
by His awe-inspiring power ? ? Therefore, be always awe-struck. 
and terrified lest His chastisement appears as a bolt from the: 
blue. His benignity is.as independent of causation as his, 
harshness. If He sometimes calls for .a blasphemous sinner 
to wash off his sins and holds off a devoted and pious 
believer to let him taste the pangs.of separation, He does _ 
it. to let everybody know that His benevolence and severity 
both admit of no restraints at all. He occasionally causes a 
wicked tyrant to take care of a prophet and sometimes sets a. 
prophet to look after an unworthy malefactor. He often makes 
a dog sit with the saints, and a saint to go to the dogs, but who- 
soever is approved by Him is never rejected and whosoever 
incurs His displeasure is doomed, for ever.’” 

The unlimited authority of God is thus described ina letter 
by him. 

“Always pin ‘your faith 3 in the beneficence and absolute 
authority of God. If. He so wills, a thousand temples and 
churches would turn into Ka‘aba and Bait-ul-Mugaddas* and 
innumerable sinners and wrongdoers into pious believers and 
friends of God. No cause or force intervenes between His will 
and the effeet desired by Him. He can cause tens of thousands 
of disbelievers to embrace Islam and turn polytheists into mono~ 
theists. He requires no time to convert the accursed mischief-. 
makers into sanctified souls glorifying His name.. But nobody 
has the heart to ask how does it all come to pass.’ 

In yet another letter he propounds the omnipotence of God 
in n these words : 

‘‘He does what He likes :. He never cares who | is-runied or 
saved. A man dies of thirst i ina wilderness and says: ‘How, 


1. Letter No. 59 
2. The Dome of Rock in Jerusalem 
3. Letter No. 72 
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many streams gush out tooverflow but I am dying of thirst 1° “He 
immediately gets a reply from on’ High “We bring a thousand 
devotees to a dreadful forest and kill them all with the sword of 
Our will so that’ some of Our vultures and beats may feast on 
their carrion. If anybody gives tongue to demand : ‘Why for ? 
He makes him tongue-tacked with the reply: ‘He will not be 
questioned as to that which He doeth.’? The devotees are Ours, 
and so are the beasts and the birds. Piles should one question 
in Our affairs?’ © a 

In a letter Makhdiim tells the addressee that nobody knows 
what the wheel of fortune has in store for him. He might be 
saved or doomed as the possibilities of both exist evenly. 

“My brother, your destination is long} long away, the path 
is unsafe, the object of your affection unattainable, your body is 
weak while your own heart, weakened and wasted, is excited ‘by 
a passionate desire for the Beloved. A poet has said’: 

’ No other prize Thou-seeketh, save the life of lover, 

That’s why few make bold to be Thy wooer. 

“There are innumerable hearts thrilled and intoxicated by 
His love but their life-long’ endeavours, at the last moment, pre- 
sent the picture of what the Qur’an depicts thus—‘And We shall 
turn unto the work they did and make it scattered motes.” 
And, in the hour of death, how many hearts apparently wrapped 
up in His love find from their Lord, ‘that wherewith they never 
reckoned.* How many faces turn in their graves from the side 
of Qibla®, how many adorers are branded unamicable on the day 
they first meet the Truelove ; but many are there who are re- 
assured with the words: ‘Sleep thou asa bride.’ But, just the 
opposite, many are forewarned with the intimation ‘Sleep thou 
as an ill-starred wretched.’ And they are thus rejected never to 
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be ena 
One not fitted to consort with God, 
Vicious then becomes his virtuous act ! 
“But there are also. those whose every sin is pardoned. 
The’ Redeemer effaces all evils from their hearts to, 
bless,; 
Whom He taakes undefiled by faults, pure and blame-. 
less., 
“Behold, Oo ‘Grather, Khalil? coming out of the pantheon; 
and recite: ‘He bringeth forth the living from the dead ;%. 
spot Cana‘an* deserting Noah and recall to your mind: ‘He, 
bringeth forth the dead from the Living.’* He raised Adam to, 
the sublime heights from which he did not come down despite 
his transgression but He pulled down Iblis® to those depths: 
which rendered..all his litanies:and prayers valueless. ‘There 
are glad tidings”® for some, while others are threatened with the 
foreboding: ‘On that Day there will be no glad tidings for the 
guilty.” He.gives hope to some with the words: “The mark of 
them is on.their foreheads from. the traces of prostration® and 
drives. others to despair with the threat: ‘The guilty will be: 
known by their marks.” A poet has truly said : r 
-. Den’t be forgetful of your self like an ignorant dolt, _,, 
Earn some merit here before you give up the ghost. . 
Makhdim explains. that God is both Severe as well as. 
Forgiver, Unlimited) and. Unrestrained, just as the Divine 
Attributes are in.their operation; both of. these take effect. 


Abraham, ‘the friend of God 
Q.X%:31. 
Son of the Prophet Noah 
Q. VIE: 95 
Satan 
Q. XXXIX: [7 
Q. XXV: 22 
. Q. XLVI: 29 
Q. LV : 4) 
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simultaneously and independently with the result that a believer 
has ever to remain in a state of suspense between fear and 
' fortitude, hope and despair. Referring to the Quranic verse 
“Doer of what He will’,) Makhdim throws ‘light on the 
majestic might and absolute:authority of God in these. words:: 

“His benevolence often summons up‘d: man to partake: His 
grace ; at times He turns the earth beneath the paws.of a dog 
into collyrium for the eyes of the pious and ‘thé pure hearted. 
Sometimes He ‘bestows an immortal 'famie on a dog’ by' saying 
thus: ‘their dog stretching out his paws on the threshold’*; at 
times His wrath warns us that this is the place where the teacher 
of angels worshipping Him for seven: hundred thotisand years 
was made accursed in the twinkling of an eye ; “He calls for the 
idol-worshipper ‘Umar to make him a’ ‘bosom friend ;~ not 
seldom He‘turns away a Bal‘am Ba‘ur. endowed with: Divine 
knowledge, ftom the temple and then ‘his likeness’is as the 
likeness of a dog, if thou attackest him: he’ ‘panteth. with his 
tongue out.and if thou leavest him he~ panteth’ with ‘his tongue 
out.” At times He receives one with the- most? distinguished 
marks of honour, deputes a thousand angels‘of lightto. receive 
His guest and bestows-on His friend treasures unbounded, but 
oftentintes He turns back the beggar empty handed 3: ‘sometimes 
one is made to grace the Heaven of heavens, but often He allows 
not One to remain standing at His threshold. - Knowledge ‘and 
reason: are dumbfounded here and. saints: and: devotees are 
things of naught’; here is the sally of ‘Doer of what He: will,” 
and the éffulgence of the Supreme Power. : He does patever 
He wills and decides whatever He desires.?75 i582 08h 


‘Gikce and Mercy of God ec ; 
Makhdtim describes the area and lordly command of Goa 
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so vividly that it makes one’s blood run cold. But, following. in: 
.the footsteps of the prophets of God who, come not merely to 
threaten but also to comfort and console lest the, mankind gets 
‘frightened. and loses its -heart, he gives words to portray the 
tenderness and mercy of the Creator with the same vigour and 
effectiveness. If Makhdim tells his disciples, on the one hand, 
how immeasurably and eternally exalted God. is, in the totality 
of His.omnipotent and omnipresent attributes, acknowledging 
no rule, standard, or limit, save His own sole.and absolute will, 
to whom belongs. the domain, and the excellency, and the power 
and the might; he. also explains to them, on the other, the 
mercy, and. the bounty, and the all compassing munificence of 
the Creator and Sustainer Who declares ““My mercy embraceth 
all things,”* and consoles the afflicted with the revelation :. “O 
-My.slaves who have been prodigal to their own. heart! Despair 
not of the.mercy:of Allah,, Who forgiveth all sins. Lo! He is 
the Forgiving, the Merciful.’’? 
‘In a letter Makhdiim Yahya Maneri shiis defines: the Divine 
attribute of mercy: .- | 
“O my brother, when the. Keeuraltng wave of Allah’s mercy 
surges forth it washes away all the sins and vices. of His slaves. 
Then.all their failings turn,into goodness: for the; vileness and 
baseness! of man. are .transient while the mercy of God is 
enduring, eternal. How can a thing fleeting and unenduring 
hold its own’ against that. which is infinite and everlasting. 
Verily, the sole cheerful expectation of man, a: speck of mortal 
dust, lies.in,the compassion of God. What else is there, besides 
the benevolence of God, to produce a glimmer. of hope in man 
sunk in vice and corruption? How many demoralised and 
debased a soul is there whose face has been blackened by tHe 
infirmity of bis own base desires and predilections, but the 
harbinger of Divine mercy suddenly appears to announce that 
the Eternal Dispenser conveys His greetings and desires to 


1. Q. VI: 156 
2. Q. XXXIX:53 
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converse with thee.” 
Invitation to All 


Makhdum held out hope to those whont ‘he ‘Addiessed his 
epistles, encouraged them to reform themselves and partake in 
the Divine bounty as if it were a repast for all and sundry, a 
free and public pothouse where everyone could go and slake his 
thirst. He told them that theré was absolutely no question of 
anybody being turned back, denied and dejected, for the 
Eternal Beloved Himself removes the veil from thé heart of a 
seeker after truth and draws him near. Had it not been so, 
argues Makhdim. then how a created and: contingent being, 
ignorant and transgressing, could approach that perfection of 
- Beauty free from every limitation and blemish for ‘Naught is as 
His likeness.’# 

"Here is a letter in which Makhdim describes the unbound 
ed bounty of God in words of lasting beauty, 

“The doors of His generosity are wide open. It is a 
banquet for one and all. Harry up, come ‘and get it! Brother, 
how much of His bounty can a man take in, whereas His © 
unlimited bounty allows neither the master nor the slave, neither 
the rich nor the poor to remain deprived. The glorious lamp 
of the Heaven rises everyday, but the entire human race cannot | 
grab a particle of its rays. “Still, it lights up the palaces of 
kings and grandees as it shines upon the sheds and cribs of the 
beggars. -Never mind about man, the conglomeration of water 
and dust, but have your eyes fixed on the loving grace of God 
who says: ‘He loveth him who loves Him,” ‘Allali is the Pro- 
técting Friend of those who love .Him’* and He promises to 
reward His servants thus: ‘Your endeavour (upon earth) has 
found acceptance. This is a distinction not enjoyed even by 
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the angels. The heavenly hosts are nearer to God, impeccable, 
celestial and holy and are ever engaged in the. glorification of 
God but the blushing honour bestowed on man is something 
quite different.” 


Divine Mercy 


Makhdim. i invites attention towards the benignity, gracious- 
ness and clemency of God which is ever at the look out to do 
the highest possible good to the offenders. He says that. no 
matter how grievous one’s sins may be, a sincere repentance and 
complete turning away from the sin would let him pass without 
any resentment, blame or punishment. He cites the example of 
those irredeemable sinners who were pardoned by divine favour 
in a trice, their sinfulness was changed into virtuousness and. 
they became the fount whence honour springs. Makhdiim 
reminds that howsoever numerous one’s besetting sins, faults 
and failings may be, the grace and mercy of God is limitless 
and embraces all things, great.and small. 

In a letter he shows the ways of Divine mercy. 

‘“‘Howsoever sunk in corruption you might be, my brother, 
repent on your sins and become eligible for the grace of God. 
You are not steeped in iniquity more than the wizards of 
Pharaoh nor are you filthier than the dog of the companions of 
the cave; neither have you a heart more stony than the rocks 
of Mount Sinar’ nor are you more worthless than the 
Hunnanah.* A niggar is brought from Abyssinia to be sold as 
a slave, but. who can object if his master calls him Kafor? 


1. Mount Sina (Sinai) on which God gave Tablets of Law to Prophet 
Moses. 

2. The log supporting the thatched roof of the Prophets’ mosque The 
Prophet used to lean on it while delivering the Friday sermons. After 
the pulpit was erected in the mosque and the Prophet began delivering 
sermons therefrom, the log was heard making a cracking sound as if 
wailing in separation. 

3. Lit, Camphor, meaning white. One, Kafiir Akhshidi, Abyssinian by 
race, was the ruler of Egypt. The famous Arab poet, Mutannabi, was 
his poet-laureate. , 
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When the angels said to the Lord, ‘We do not have strength to 
vie with this man made of clay in spreading corruption on 
earth’ ; the Lord replied, ‘Reject him, if We. send him to your 
threshold ; don’t purchase if We ever sell him to you. Do you 
fear that his corruption would exceed Our mercy or that his 
iniquity shall stain Our perfection? This is the lump of clay 
whom We have exalted and blessed with Our grace. What 
have We to lose by his vileness.””? 


Repentance 


The sorrow for one’s sins with self-condemnation implies a 
change in conduct and helps in the upward ascent of spirit. 
The essential conditions for such a repentance have been 
explained in a letter by Makhdiim quoted here. 

“The bait entails repentance over one’s sins expressed by 
the disciple before his. spiritual guide. In the language of 
mystics this is called gardish or detour which signifies a change 
in the position of the person doing penance, for it’takes him 
- from:pollution to purity, from profanity to sanctity ; if turns the 
pantheon of his heart into a mosque ; elevates him from a brute 
to a human being ; transforms him from worthless dust to gold ; 
takes him from darkness to light; and then, the glorious lamp 
-of faith illuminates his heart and Islam or surrender to God 
guides him on the path of Divine gnosis.’’2 


1, Letter No. 2 
2. Letter No. 29 


VIII 
Dignity of Man 


A considerable part of the letters.of Makhdtim Yahya 
Maneri, exhibiting .a masterly blend of vigour and flexibility, 
poetic emotion and matter-of-fact description, re-state the truth 
‘of human dignity, the richness and. sublimity of human’ heart 
and the swift flight of spirit to its source attained through 
dynamic love of man for,the Ultimate Truth. 

The poetic creations of Hakim Sanar, Khwaja Farid ud- 
din“ Attar and Maulana Jalal ud-din Rtimi have, undoubtedly, 
‘sung of the nobility of man, but, in Persian prose, the letters of 
Makhdiim occupy a singular pre-eminence by virtue of their 
‘style, the manner of. presentation and vivifying elements of 
confidence and trust in the worth and dignity of man. -They 
sound a new note, inspire man with expectation and courage 
and open new vistas of vision to the lofty heights attainable by 
human spirit. These racy and sparkling essays contradict the 
pessimistic view in regard to humanity unfortunately propagated 
by most of the then mystics through their misguided interpreta- 
tion of fan@ or annihilation of the self. To these mystics the 
life of man was a vale of tears, another name of vain expecta- 
tions from which one ought to seek refuge through total afface- 
ment of the self itself, which was lying and crafty, deceitful and 
fiendish. The self of man had thus come to be regarded as the 
greatest stumbling block in the way of man’s spiritual, develop- 
ment. Such a pessimistic view of humanity had shaken.the.faith 
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of man in himself who, ashamed, of his own existence, had 
begun to look upon the celestial beings as the shining examples 
or models of spiritual ascent. He had forgotten that it was 
Adam, the progenitor of man, and not an angel, before whom 
these heavenly creations had been made to bow down low. 
It was to contradict these ill-conceived notions, to dispel 
this surrounding gloom, that Makhdtm Yahya Matrrt. gave his 
clarion call to reaffirm man’s nobility and eminence, his 
_deputyship of God and the love and confidence reposed i in him 
by the Lord and Creator of the universe. Makhdim repeatedly 
emphasised this point in his letters, in different. ways, and on 
different occasions, to restore confidence: and hope in ‘human 
destiny which incites man, to construct new dreams and to aim 
for higher: achievements. 


Man, the Favourite of God’ 


Ina letter writes Makhdiim : - 
“The creations.of God are: many and varied, but none finds 
favour in, the,eyes of God like this clod of dust blended with 
water. ‘When God willed. to create man out. of clay, whom He 
desired to crown with hig vicegerency, the angels said ;, “Wilt 
Thou place therein one who. will do harm therein and will shed 
blood ?”.. The reply received by the angels was meant to convey 
that. ardent love needs no advice for love and precaution, neyer 
get. together,,. The reply, given by God dropped the. hint: Of 
what, use is your prayer and glorification, if not acceptable to 
Us? What is the harm done by the sins if Our grace wipes out 
the,slate clean? We have already ordained : ‘Allah will,change 
their, evil. deeds to good. deeds.’* ‘Surely’, said God, to..the 
angels, ‘you betake the right path while they can. go astray, but 
whenever. We shall desire Our mercy, shall unfold: the path of 
virtue for them and blot out the signs of transgression from their 
faces | You very well know that We are the object of their 
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passionate yearning, but what you do not know is that We also 
love them ! ; 
' “A poet has correctly said: ; 
. Dear to One’ s heart, when commits a mistake, 
A thousand ‘commendations his virtues make.) 


, oeeee of Divine. Love 


“Other sentient beings,” says Makhdtim in another Jetter, 
“have hardly anything to do with love-divine, ios they do not 
‘possess an aspiration so high and noble (as you i do). You see 
the celestial beings treading” “always the same beaten track be- . 
cause the message of love is not meant for them: But, if man 
‘has a hard road to travel it is because he plunges into love. 
Thus, whosoever happens to have a taste of love,' he ought to 
bid good-bye to his own self for love does not put up with any- 
thing save itself. 

O love, thou hast made a drunkard ‘of me, 
Secure I was, rolling in the lap of luxury. 

“When the star of Adam’s good fortune rose high, the entire 
universe was all a flutter ; some complained that their prayers 
of countless years have been overlooked and a clod of earth 
exalted’ dver them. Then, came the reply: “Never mind the 
clay hé is made of, cast your eyes upon the essence of love 
infused ‘in him: for; ‘He loveth who love Him.’ ”? This is our 
‘command and his heart’ is glowing with the fervour of love.’ 

‘In yet another - letter’ Makhdim unfolds the romance of 
man’s glory in this manier. 

“ “God ‘created eighteen thousand worlds but each one of 
them remained indifferent to the yearning of love, nor did any- 
‘one. of them ever try to get even a fraction of it ; wherefore man 
alone could lay'a claim to this wealth. All the other creations 
remained unblest with this glory. And that is why someone has 
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said: ree : . : 
Thou art highest of the high and lowest of the low ; 
. Not a creation is there on even terms with Thee.””! 


Purpose ‘of Creation 


The distinction accorded to man, explains Makhdin, i is be- 
cause he. is the. _purport and aim of the creation of entire 
universe, . For: man is the centre of all creations, the tender 
affection of love and devotion. reflects his. worthiness. 

_ This clod: of earth is not, less distinguished. nor is Adam 
and his progeny less dignified, my brother. The Empyrean and 
the, Throne, the Tablet and the. Pen, the heaven and the earth 
were. all created for his sake. As Sheikh Abt Alt has. said God 
nominated Adam as his deputy,” chose Abraham for His friend, 8 
selected Moses for Himself* and announced the glad tidings of 
‘He loveth who love Him,’ to the believers. Verily, the heart 
of, man would have been listless and man, himself like the rest of 
mute creation if this spiritual aay had not been an indwelling 
attribute of his nature.” 


Responsibility of Faith 


The ‘nobility and greatness of man and the distinction 
enjoyed by him is because he agreed to assume the Divine Trust. 
The heavens and the earth and the hills shrank‘ from bearing 
the Divine Trust but man, ignorant and transgressor, agreed to 
‘ shoulder the burden although he was feeble and weak. He was 
foolish enough to think that being no more than a speck of dust, 
he had nothing to lose if he, was unable to prove equal to the 
Trust reposed in him. To what lower depth could he be scaled 
down. if he failed, so he thought. Endowed with courage and 
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ssifcrespect he: is eal exclaiming : “Is ahers any ‘more es 
come.”*! 

Makhdum throws light on the exaltéd position enjoyed by 
man over all other beings and creations in a letter jin,,hjg force» 
ful and impressive style “Glorified is this lump of earth and 
high ace ‘his aspirations although humble and misérable he is 
in his compésition. When the offer of Divine Trust was’ 
thundered forth, the celestial beings engaged i in glorification of 
God for seven hundréd ‘thousand years and raising the’ slogan 
‘We hymn Thy ptaise and sanctify Thee’ “refused to bear that 
burden.” The sky ‘prided in its “tofty height ; the earth 
pleaded that dust was its garthent ; ‘the mountain made the plea 
that it stood as a watchman, firm and stable ; the jewels express- 
ed the fear‘ of losing their lustre. ‘and brilliance ; But," t the 
ignorant ' ‘speck of ‘dust stretched “forth its hands subrnis- 
sively and took the “Divine Trust to: its“ heart. It’ feared not 
anything like the heavens and ‘earth, for, what had ‘the ‘lowest 
of the low to lose in ‘taking ‘that risk. Anything debased and 
degraded, so it thought, is thrown in the dust, but hdw the 
dust can be put to shame? It stepped ahead undaunted, and 
undertook the burden unbearable to the seven heavens and 
earth and yelled “with denght Ts there any more to come ?’”* 


Glery of the Dust: 


Now’ listen to what Makhdam ‘says about the glory of 
man, 

“Never belittle the clod of dust and the drop of water that 
maketh a man, for whatever is there i in the world comés dut of 
the two; whatever you see here proceeds from earth and water $ 3 
and whatever you find here besides these is a figment of your 
imagination. As they say, the love took wings from its home 
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of honour, saw the empyrean, sublime and exalted, and passed 
by it ; crossed the Throne, splendid and magnificent ; forded the 
sky, elevated and towering ; then it came down to the earth 
which was plunged i in fit and trouble and descended to make, 
its nest there.’’! be 

A gnostic poet has made an immortal verse of the same 
idea in these words: . - *’ ate 

Heaven or. earth, what can s pe Thy vastness ? 
My: heart © alone can accon podate Thy goodly 
a wee precious. 

In one of his letters Makhdim spells out the distinctive 
place occupied by man in the eyes ‘of his Creater: 

“QO brother, man has been specially favoured by the Lord. 
It i is related that when the Angel of Death is deputed to carry 
off the soul of any believer, he is instructed first to convey the 
greetings of God and then take his soul away. You would have 
read in the Qur’an that ‘the word from a Merciful Lord (for 
them) is Peace” on the Day of Reckoning. In truth, there is 
no deity except Allah, the Everliving, and so is His word and 
His greeting. - Had not the condescending favour of God been 
conferred on man on the day he was created, he would not have 
been accosted with salutation at his first meeting.”° 


Man, the Confidant of Divine Secrets 


But, why has man been allowed to occupy the most: distinr 
guished place of honour? The reply given by Makhdam to 
this question is : 

“OF all the beings inhabiting eighteen thousand. worlds 
created by God, none was bestowed an ambition higher than 
that of man ; no other being was told: ‘I have fashioned him 
and ‘breathed into. him of My spirit + no apostle was raised 
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i 
from amongst any other creature ; nor a book conferred on one } 
nor yet God sent His salutation on any one of them. It wat 
man alone whose ardent love made the pangs of separation 
unbearable for. him and that is why his heart was allowed to 
‘subsist by the? Essence of Divine Beauty in this world and 
permitted to béhold ‘Him ‘in the next. Man has nothing dearer 
to his heart ‘than the Inve of God in this world and no other 
longing than.fo witnes? His radiant countenance unveiled in the 
world to come. Rhis<is. the lesson man has learnt from the 
Quranic verse: “The eye turned not aside nor yet was over- 
bold.” "8 


Man, Superior to Angels 


“It was assuredly much too precious,” writes Makhdim, 
“that made the angels prostrate before man—the creature 
envied by the heavens. Howsoever ignoble and earth-borna man 
may appear to be, he is so holy and consecrated in his essential 
nature that neither the celestial intelligence nor human reason is 
capable of plumbing his secrets. When the lustre of his true 
being radiates, the angels are bewildered and the heavens dum- 
founded. He is modest and meek yet others are terror-smitten 
with his awe. 

If thy essence, the angels were to behold ; 
Prostrating would they arrive at Thy threshold.’” 


The Cognizant Heart 


Makhdtim maintains that the value, excellence and super- 
jority of man springs from his heart which is the abode of 
invaluable wealth bestowed on him. In a letter he wrote of the 
human heart : 

“The Lord created the empyrean and committed it to the 
care of heavenly hosts; fashioned the paradise and appointed 
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Rizwan! to guard it; made the hell and deputed Malik® to:-keep 
watch over it; but when He chiselled the heart of the believer, 
He came out with the announcement: ‘his heart is between the 
two fingers of the Most Merciful.’” 

Here is another letter written. by Makhdim Yahya Maneri 
throwing light on the worth of this admirable gift of God. 
‘Had there been anything more worthy and precious than the 
heart of man, then God would have assuredly laid the jewel of 
His gnosis in that. A Tradition of the Prophet speaking of 
God’s will says: ‘Neither My heavens can contain Me nor My 
earth ; but if anywhere there is-room for Me, it is the heart of 
a believer.’ Heavens are unable to store up the perfection of 
Divine knowledge and the earth is incapable of ‘bearing its 
burden. Thus, the heart of the believer can alone bear this 
heavy-charge.. A stud could carry a man like Rustam but when 
the sun of Divine Radiance shines over-a mountain, than which 
there is nothing more massive and solidly pitched in the earth, ‘it 
comes crashing down” below. But this very sun of eternal Beauty 
shines day in and day out on the heart of the believer who raps 
out the cry: ‘Is there any more to come” and greedily seeks 

; still mare of it, to quench his unqcenchable thirst.’”¢ 


The Broken-Hearted 


Whatever is broken into pieces hecomes valueless, but a dis- 
‘consolate and broken heart is the only exception ; for, it becomes 
more precious in the eyes of its Creator. Makhdiim expounds 
this truth in these words : 

“Ah brother, breakage renders everything worthless but a 
heart becomes more valuable if it is more melancholy and 
broken. Moses once whispered: ‘Where should I seek Thee.’ 
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‘With those.’ came the reply, ‘whose hearts are rent for my 


sake.’ 2 : : Ne 


Realm of Love < 

The most precious wealth a heart possesses is love—a love 
that encompasses all the spheres and states and whose authority 
extends over this world as much as over the next. Makhdtim 
vividly describes how love signifies the highest reach of 
mankind... , AY 

‘Love enwraps the entire duration of time, the past, pre- 
sent and future. It encircles the first and the last, whence and 
whither.” A gnostic has said that this world as well as, the 
world beyond are for. preferring a demarid. If some one asserts 
that the other. world is not meant for.demanding he is abso- 
lutely wrong. Certainly there would not be fasting and prayer 
in the world to come but one would beseach God for things 'still 
higher and nobler. On the Day of Judgement the Law will be 
abrogated, no doubt, ‘but, the two sie aaa for God and 
Praise of God—shall ever remain.’ 
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The letters: of Sheikh. Sharaf ‘ud-din Yahya Maneri shed 
light on some of thé: most. intricate: problems and: highest. mani- 
festations of intuitive: religious perception experienced. by: highly 
- evolved and elevated, sensitive ‘arid: self-conscious ‘souls: The 

gnostic imagery and mystical tr ths vividly:described at different 
places and iri different contexts in. these letters bear an eloquent 
testimony : to’ the: higher: plane: of.consciousness attained by 

Makhdim through prayer: and: ‘penance: and: his researches into 

the inner content of religions. experiénce. as.also his endeavour 

to combine speculative: reason’ with the intuitive. experience. 
" These indescribabletr uths given forms of expression by Makhdim 
$0 enchant: and :évoke- ‘rapturdus joy as.a few poetical compost: 
~ tions or ‘legantly: written tracts: can’ aah to 0 produce: : 


Unity of: Manifestation oe ae oe aa 


The writings of Makhdom contain certain’ coricepts and 
doctrines which are’ generally believed: to-have been articulated 
a few centuries after him. One: such mystical doctrine known 
as'Unity of Manifestation (Wahdat-us-Shahiid); was propagated in 
the eleventh ceritury of the Islamic era ‘by Mujaddid Alf. Thant 
to contradict the: then prevalent concept of ‘Unity of Being 
Wahdorul Wajid) Tt is true that Miijaddid'Alf Thant was par 
excellence the greatest exponent of the doctririe of the Unity of 
Manifestation but one is surprised to see that. ‘Makkdim Yahya 
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Manert, too, had clearly delineated the fundamental position of 
this concept about fwo and a half centuries before it was revived 
by the Mujaddid Makhdim has explicitly stated in his letters, 
in the light of his personal religious experiences and intuitive 
knowledge, that what was commonly known by Unity of Being 
or annihilation of every created being in the Divine Essence 
was really no more than a state of eclipse of other beings and 
objects in the presence of Divine light exactly in the same way. 
as the dim light of the stars is deprived of its brilliance before 
the luminuous lamp ofthe sun: He succinctly describes the 
process by pointing out that the extinction of any object is 
altogether different from its becoming invisible. . He explains 
that the .tenuity: and evasiveness of the immanentist feeling 
deludes many an-elevated soul in the ecstatic state of Divine 
effulgence unless grace of Ged and guidance of an. illuminated’ 
teacher give shoulder-to lead him on the right path: ve 

‘The effulgence:of Divine’ Essence is so manifested before 
the traveller of ‘spirit that its radiance blots out every other 
object and being from:his view. The tiny particles. of dust are 
put out of sight in the light of the sun but it.does not mean that 
these particles become extinct or get absorbed in the sun.. What 
it actually means is that.these minute atoms cover up their faces 
in shame before. the luminuous lamp of heaven. Man never 
becomes God for God is Exalted, Glorious..and Great... Nor is 
ever a created being swallowed up, incorporated or united with 
the Divine Essence. Becoming extinct is quite different from 
being invisible. A gnostic poet has lent articulation to this truth 
in these words. .. sie 

For. the Eternal One nothing i is old or new ; 
All others are insignificant, He is that He is. ; 

‘‘When you look into a mirror, you get absorbed in the 
reflection of your own self and forget the mirror : then you do 
not aver that the mirror has become extinct or that it has turned 
into your reflection or that your reflection: ‘has melted. into 
mirror. This is the substance of annihilation in Divine Oneness 
which manifests itself in a like manner ; 
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‘He talks funny who speaks of it, but does not know 
To set a limit between one’s annihilation and His 
refulgent glow. 
“This j is the tenuous path where many have slipped. No 
traveller of spirit can forge ahead unless the grace of God and 
the guidance of an elevated mentor, who ‘had himself waded 
through the billows’ rage of this furrowed sea, help him to find 

out his way.””! 


Transformation of Attributes Alone 


Here it might be contended that a lamp brought before the 
sun loses its lustre so completely that-its existence becomes 
merely illusory; for, nothing can be existent and nonexistent 
both at one and. the same time. Makhdfim says that such a 
contention is not correct !because the transformation undergone 
by the lamp is of attribute and not of essence. He writes in a 
letter : sis ; 

’ “Some say that when the sun shines the lamp practically 
loses its entity: the sun is then the only. reality that exists. 
What is the use of a lamp, they say, which melts into nought, 
for its entity and light rest on an even-keel. If anybody con- 

tends that the existence and non-existence are each other’s anti- 
thesis and the.two cannot be found at one and the same time, 
then he ought to know that we are talking about the attributes 

_ and not about the essence. The essence dees not undergo a 
change but the attribute does. The sun shines over a stream 
and warms its water. Its quality is changed put not its nature ; 
the rays of sun act on. the attribute and not on the essence. 
There is no contradiction at all in it.’ 


Upward Ascent of Spirit 
- The spiritual ascent of those who have attained the pinnacle 


remains, quite often, hidden from their companions and friends. 
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The prophets of God ed. ay ‘of the illuminated souls wg, 
have reached the stage of. 4 equaintance, are gifted with courage,. 
endurance..and a soaring. ambition. ‘They neither whirl not 
shout, nor yet they. work: iracles or lay a claim to it. They. 
always try/to canceal their attainments. from the public gaze..; 
Makhdiim writes in a letter:that the-higher is this upward 
progress of spirit, the teas, 1 inaticed ie the Peale around the 
mystic. pe sig 
- “The faster the “speed, the more its movement theses 
imperceptible. Don’t yo e that when the stone ‘of the wind- 
mill gains speed, it appears that the. rill is not working. .Some- 
body asked Junaid Baghdadt: ‘Why don’t you stir during the 
musical recitations?’ In reply. he: recited the verse from the: 
Quran: ‘And (O: Man), thou shalt see the mountains, which 
thou thinkest are fixed firmly, shall float: (in the air) even:as 
clouds.”?. You cannot see. swift ‘speed. -When it: goes ahead’ at 
full speed, it cannot be seen. Often the zephyr 3 moves so gently 
that nobody notices its see toe 


Control of Carnal Desires. 


The development of: character and spirit, according to some, 
depends, on complete extinction of carnal desires. This, says 
Makhdiim, isnot correct.’ He holds that the aim should not be 
to stamp ott the desires: of flesh but to put bridle ‘on them. 
Ghazali too has explained, in. Jhya?-ul-Uloom, that the reforma- 
tion of a man. does not require complete suppression of vices like 
‘anger, malice etc. but.in subduing these natural propensities 
and holding them in leash. Makhdtim’s treatment of the subject 
is inspiring and creates a profound impression on the reader’. 
He writes in a letter : 

“He is an ignoramus and dove: who considers that the 
Shari oh demands smothering of the carnal appetites and natura’ 
instancts of man. :.He has not given thought to what the Prophe 
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said: ‘lama man and sometimes I get angry.’ Sometimes 
his indignation became apparent on his face. That is why God 
loves those who ‘control their wrath”! and not those who do not 
possess that emotion at all. How can the Shart‘ah demand 
extinction: of sexual desire.when the Prophet contracted nine 
marriages. If some one has lost his sex-urge, he ought to take 
medical treatment so that this natural instinct is restored. For 
the loving care of one’s family members and children, anger 
over the enemies of God in fighting against them and preserva- 
tion and propagation of one’s race spring from the natural 
instincts man possesses, even the apostles of God have shown 
eagerness for these. Thy longed to have their line of progeny 
unbroken. The Shkari‘ah only demands that these instincts should 
be kept. under strict command of the Law. A hunter needs a 
steed anda well-trained dog which go after the chase on his 
bidding. The horse, if untrained, will throw. away the rider 
and the wild dog will pounce at him. It is thus essential that 
the horse and the dog should he well-trained for hunting. So 
are the instincts of sex and anger needed for capturing the 
rewards of Hereafter. But, your aids should be under your 
control ; for if they gain a control over you, your ruin is inevit- 
able. That is why prayer and penance seek to bring these under 
’ one’s command.’’3 


The Idol of Miracles 


It has been stated elsewhere that the working of miracles 
by the saints had become so popular during the time of 
Makhdiim that it had come to be regarded as an. indisputable 
evidence of one’s piety and sainthood. However, Makhdtim 
maintained that indulgence of certain mystics in preternatural 
acts constituted a veil and signified their interest in objects other 
than those leading to Divine propinquity. | It-was also an idol, 
in his view, which required to be rejected and given up 
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altogether, if need be, for the health of soul. ; 
“The working of miracles,” writes Makbdtim in letter, ‘is 
nothing short of idolatry. ‘The unbelievers worshipping idols 
deny the overlordship of God but no sooner do they give them 
up and make a public announcement of their rejection of idols, 
they turn into His friends. So is the miraculous power wielded 
by a gnostic: his journey of spirit gets beclouded and suspended 
if he is satisfied with wonder working ; but, if he gives it up he 
is elevated and rewarded with nearness. As a gnostic poet has 
said : 
Their gaze fixed on the heaven, the pious are ; 
Smacking their, lips in the lock-up, the lovers are. 
His mercy is for all, noble and laity, good and bad, 
Bold and intrepid one has to be, to bear his wrath. 
“This is the reason why when God bestows miraculous 
powers on an elevated soul, be becomes more God-fearing and 
humble. He becomes unpr SERniOUs, meek and Ht aelaine and 
inculcates a greater awe of. God.” 


Il-dis posed Miraculous Powers 


~“Tt is possible,” says Makhditm, “‘that the secret truths 
revealed to certain God-moved souls through Divine grace or 
penetrating intellect or prognostication of coming events may 
be denied to some men of God, but that does not signify any 
defect in the eminence of spiritual attainment of the latter 
group. Defect or fault lies in deviation from the right path. 
The secrets revealed to the blessed ones increase: their faith, 
strengthen their virtues and morals and lead them ‘to glorifica- 
tion of the Lord. But if such preternatural powers are enjoyed 
by a man who transgresses' the injunctions of the Shari‘ah, then, 
in very truth, they become the means of leacting him afar from 
the path of virtue. He is then deluded and befooled for he 
begins to regard others as his interiors and undérlings. At 
times he even forsakes Islam and starts denying the limits set by 
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God for the permissible and prohibited, lawful and unlawful. 
He begins to consider recollection: of God as the only way of 
His glorification and discards the way of the Prophet, ‘and this 
ultimately leads him to infidelity and apostasy.’”! 


Social Service 


Explaining the merits of social.service Makhdiim writes in 
a letter: , 

“Rendering social service is highly meritorious for the 
seeker after truth, for, it helps to inculcate those virtues which 
cannot be produced by any other form of litany and prayer. 
It deadens the love of self, expels pride and vanity, produces 
modesty and humbleness, beautifies the morals, teaches one. to 
follow the path qf the Prophet and that of the blessed mystics, 
elevates the spirit and illuminates his ego. from within and 
without. . These are the ennobling gifts of service. Once a seer 
was asked: ‘How many ways are there to attain fellowship of 
God ?.’ ‘As many as the atoms this world contains,’ replied he, 
‘but noné more straight and easier than consoling the broken- 
hearted..: I have attained God through this way and I bid my 
followers to do the same.’ -There are others, too, whose devo- 

-tions to God attain a iighes virtue because of their selfless 
service to their fellow beings.’”? 


Criterian for Self-purification 


The criterion for self-purification prescribed by the mystics 
is sufficiently high. In fact, it is so high that one can never be 
sure whether all vestiges of self-conceit, earthly desires and sex- 
appetite have been completely eradicated from one’s self. One 
can never confidently claim to have reached that stage of self- 
purification where one’s spiritual ascent takes wing unfettered 
by his base desires. However, in Makhdiim’s view, a man 
reaches the desired stage of self-purification when he gives up 
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acting according to his.own predilections and wishes and begiis 
to pursue, in all seriousness, the path chalked out by the Shartait, 
In ‘the letter quoted here Makhdim sets forth the essentibl 
requisites for self-purification. 

‘My brother,-the Self of man is deceitful and treacherous, 
It always boasts and brags and makes false claims. It always 
advertises that it has put'a bridle on its cravings and appetites, 
but it ought to be asked to furnish the proof of its claim. And 
the only evidence sufficing to establish its claim is that it does 
not take a step of its own but acts according to the injunctions 
of the Law. It is truthful, if it acts zestfully on injunctions of 
the Shori<ah, but if it avails of the leave or interprets the Law to 
suit its longings, it is assuredly a blasted slave of its desires. If 
it is a helot of anger, it is a dog in the garb of man; if it is a 
serf of its appetite, it is a beast; if it is a captive of 
its despicable desires, it is.a greedy hog; if it is enthralled 
by style and taste, it is effeminate. But the man who 
adorns his Self with the compliance of the Sthart'ah, puts 
it to test from time to time, gives the reins of his desires in 
the hands of the Law and moulds himself in its cast, then alone 
can he claim to have gained control over his Self, its propensi- 
ties and inclinations. To that end only prudent and sagacious 
men, enlightened with the core of truth, bridle their Self with 
the chains of righteousness and‘ fear of God.” 
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Defence of Faith 


It was‘ undoubtedly a great achievement of Sheikh Sharaf 
ud-din Yahya Manert'that he guided a large number of people 
on the path of God, purified and ‘animated their spirits, created: 
a-longing in their hearts for attaining. the knowledge of Divine 

Being, lit the flame ‘df love-Divine in them and expounded the 
intricate and subtle realities of intuitive experience in ‘an 
elegant, ‘moving and heart-warming diction like other great 
‘reformers and renovators of the’ faith. But this was not: all. 
He protected the purity of faith as the earlier revivalists and 
defenders bad done, against the antinomian ‘tendencies ‘and 
pantheistic monism imported by misguided sift cults. which 
eluded every effort to tie them down by the classifications. and 
definitions of the Sharfah. He ‘also endeavoured to eradicate 
the-influence of Batinite and philosophical concepts imbibed and 
propagated through neo-Platonist pursuits of religious ‘expe- 
rience. In a country, ‘like India, where the people did'not 
have a direct access to'the Divine’ revelation and the Traditions 
of the Prophet, the rapidly growing popularity'of the heterodox 
belief and practices had sharpened the conflict between‘ them 
arid the ‘sound and: puritanical faith of Islam. Makbdtim’s 
letters refiited, ina peculiarly vivid and direct way, ‘this 
incredible confusion, multiplicity,:and ‘often absurdity ‘of ideas. 
He fell back on theScripture and the Sunnah and rejected: all 
infellectual cdnstructions and intuitive subtleties which came in 
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conflict with the authorised interpretation of the Qur?4n and | 
the Sunnah. He also balanced and corrected the intuitive 

imagination and mystical experience of his time by accommo- 

dating these in the framework of fundamental religious attitudes. 

This was made possible solely because of his own spiritual 

insight gained through personal ecstatic experiences and illumi- 

nations which made him not only an exponent of mysticism but 

also an authority on the subject whose interpretations and 

experiences could not be brushed aside by other mystics. 


Prophethood and Sainthood =" 


An erratic concept prevalent for quite a long time among 
the then mystics was that sainthood occupies a place more 
exalted and sublime than prophethood: the saints being always 
‘attracted to Divine perfection severed, all relationship with the 
world and sentient. beings around them while the prophets’ 
mission being to propagate and expound the revealed truth, the 
latter had, very often,.to remain in contact with.their fellow 
beings. And, since, the fellowship of God was a task more 
consecrated than the fellowship of human beings, the saints 
held.a more elevated and hollowed place than the prophets did. 
Some other mystics; however, made a distinction between the 
two states of the prophets when they were absorbed in Divine 
propinquity and. when they were busy disseminating the divine 
message among their fellow beings, and thereby concluded that 
the prophets in their former occupation enjoyed a_ higher 
position than when they performed the function of their 
ministry. Even this view signified an inferior position of the 
prophethoad and its mission by assigning a more exalted status 
to the engrossment in Divine Being,. the chief pursuit of the 
saints. . est io op 8 

..'Fhus, however interpreted, this blasphemous. proposition 
was derogatory to.prophethood and involved impairment of 
that exalted office besides paving the. way to agnostic and 
irreligious way of thinking. With characteristic vividness and 
vigour of his writings and discourses, Makhdtim Yahya Maneri 
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set in to give.the lie to the nonconformist belief of the mystics 
and established, through his clear and: logical reasoning, that 
the prophethood, in all its states and stages, was infinitely higher 
than sainthood. He:.demonstrated that the shortest span of 
prophetic existence, a single breath of any. prophet,» .was 
decidedly more blessed and sacred than a whole life-time spent 
in the state of saintliness. The arguments brought forth by 
Makhdiim.:co clinch his point. were drawn. more from the 
higher reaches of his ecstatic illuminations than cold and seicay 
formulations of discursive reason. 

Makhdiim writes in reply to a letter wherein Shams acai 
had sought a.clarification in regard to the: position of prophet- 
hood. ©. eek ee 
‘Shams.ud-din,, my ‘dear brother; you ought to know that 
there isa consensus,of opinion among ‘all the mystics treading 
the path of spirituality that the saints, in all states and stations, 
are subordinate to the prophets‘who are always superior to the 
saints. . What is incumbent on the saints to translate into action 
is the guidance vouchsafed by the’ apostles of God. All the 
prophets are saints, but no saint can claim the honour of being 
a prophet. There is not the least difference of opinion in this 
regard among the doctors of divinity bearing allegiance to. the 
way of Ahl-i-Sunnat Wal-Fama‘at. A sect'among the renegades, 
however,. claims that the: saints surpass the prophets on the 
ground that the latter. are ever engrossed in eflulgence of the 
Transcendent Being while the prophets are busy ever and anon 
in the pursuit of their mission of preaching the message of God 
to the, human beings. Thus, they argue that a man who..is 
totally .effaced and lost in behelding the Beauty of the Lord 
takes precedence: over. one who seldom engages his ‘mind. in 
contemplating the presence of God. Another group which 
venerates the saints and claims to be their followers goes even’ 
further to assert that the saints are higher-up than the prophets. 
for.the reason that former are imitiated into the divine. mysteries 
whereas the latier have access. only to the knowledge revealed 
to them. They infer from it that the saints are acquainted with 
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the secrets not known ‘to the prophets, They avouch that the 
saints have intuitive knowledge not possessed - by. the prophets: 
They draw this'inference:from the story of Moses:and Khidhr 
and assert that Khidhr was a saint and Moses a prophet, who’. 
got revelations from the Lord. The latter was unable to fathom 
the secret of any mysterious event unless a revelation descended © 
from on High. But, Khidhr the saint, endowed with intuitive 
knowledge could immediately plumb the secret of every mystery 
in as much as Moses had to’ submit himself as:a disciple of . 
Khidhr. This, they say, clearly proves: their point, for, a 
disciple isalways an underling of the mentor:.....But:one should 
never lose: sight of the fact that all the precursors of righteous 
path of religion, on whom reliance can be placed, have 
vehemently protested against such sactilegious ‘creeds and ideas. 
They have never accepted this profane doctrine that any sairit. 
can evér excel or even be a: match to'a prophet of God. As for | 
the story of Moses and Khidhr, ‘the latter was granted’a 
momentary primacy by virtue of his intuitive knowledge ona. 
particular occasion while Moses enjoyed an enduring para- 
mountcy and, as-you know, abiding supremacy cannot .be 
overshadowed by a passing pre-eminence. Take Mary; for 
instance, who was granted a temporary ascendaricy' over other 
women because of the birth of her child: without. being touched’ 
bya man, but this temporary advantage could not eclipse the 
perdurable superiority of “Ayesha and Fatima and their illimit 
able supremacy over all women for all times to come. -Hark 
ye! my brother, the. entire life spent in Jitanies and prayers, 
transports and illuminations by all ‘the saints“ of. all times’ shall 
come short of a step taken ‘by a prophet. “What -the -saints 
endeavour to achieve through penance and devotion, flight of 
spirit and diving into the treasure of Divine mysteries; that 
knowledge is attained by the prophets straightaway: ‘They are. 
charged with the responsibilities of their apostolic ministry after 
being illuminated by the lamp of sanctity and that is the reason 
why'they are able to awaken the zeal for sellewahip of God in 
thousands of their followers. 
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.. “Hence, a breath of the prophets outweighs the. entire life 
of saints... The saints are able to cast off their humanly veil and 
speak of the secrets of spiritual existence only after attaining the 
highest degree of sanctity but: they: still remain. under the 
shadow of the weaknesses human flesh is heir to; but the 
prophets, on the other hand, find the secrets of nature unveiled 
before them on the very first step of their ministry. The last 
lap of the saints is the starting point .of.the prophets or, to be 
truthful, even the destination of saints.cannot compare with the 
outstart of the prophets. Once someone asked Khwaja Bayeztd 
al-Bistami: ‘What do you say about the life of the prophets’. 
‘Heaven forbid |’, he replied ‘we can never gain entrance ‘in 
their realm.’ The way the stations and: stages: of sainthood 
remain hidden from the eyes of uninitiated masses, the exalted 
reaches of prophethood are beyond the imaginative flight of the 
saints. Prophets take to strides while saints stro/l : one. aides the 
skies while the other creeps on the earth. - e 

“In clarity and purity of spirit, virtue and sanctity the 
entire bodily frame of the prophets is like the head and heart . 
of the saints, intoxicated with the love of God. There is thus a 
great, difference between the men who have. found: entrance 
to the place which, for others, is the goal of their heart’s 
yearning.” 


Paramouatcy of Shari‘ah 


Another indecorous thinking that had gained popularity 
among certain mystics of the day was that the established 
religious institution could be brushed aside by them, for, 
according to them, one needs to follow the commandments of 
the Shari‘ak up to a certain stage ; but when he reaches the stage 
of Acquaintance and attains the fellowship of Divine Essence, 
he could reject the demand for external conformity to the 
Shartah, The wide diffusion of this erratic idea had given 
reins to many illiterate and misguided mystics who, acting as 
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impious ministers of evil, were spreading infidelity and irreli- 
giousness among the superstitious masses. Even.certain educated: 
persons had started citing the Quranic verse: ‘And worship: 
thy Lord until there cometh unto .thee the death.’! to support: 
this contention. They argued that the Skartah need ‘be follow- 
ed in letter and spirit until one attains the stage of certitude of: 
the transcendenta} Truth, but once one reaches that stage the’ 
chains of Law. fall to pieces for him. Makhdtm Yahya Manert 
raised ‘his voice in defence: of: the authentic religious view and 
demonstrated: the fallacy of the antinomian practitioners of 
sufish. He-set forth arguments to show that whatever stage or 
station may be attained by a traveller of spirit, he has to follow 
the rules of the Skari‘ah to the end of his life’s journey, for they. 
are never suspended or superseded by the elevation of spirit. °- 
The following quotation from one of his letters will show 
that Makhdiim severely taxed those who opposed: the authority 
of the established religious institution reins epreaion: ‘in the 
laws of the Shariah, . a : 2 
“Brother Shams ud-din ought to te aware of the’ “mubtle 
ways of the Devil who sometimes makes the mystics believe 
that the object of renouncing sin is to weaken the natural 
human desires and inclinations so that the remembrance of God 
overcomes them and cleanses the heart of its impurities. The 
whole of this endeavour is meant, the Devil tells them, to attain 
the perfection of Divine Knowledge, and so is also the Shariah 
a means to arrive at the same goal. Thus, if.a man already 
reaches that destination, what has he to.do with the luggage 
and means of transport.. The prescribed forms of liturgical 
service would then become a veil for him. One already 
beholding Eternal Beauty needs no piostrations, devotions and 
orisons as these are the aids for attuning the strings of one’s 


1. Q. XV: 99—Almost all the eminent commentators of the Quran hold 

"the view that the word Yagin, in the Arabic text, means death in this 
verse while certain mystics interpreted the word to mean spiritual 
enlightenment. 
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heart with the melody of Divine Essence. They claim that 
they find themselves engulfed by celestial glory and the reign of 
spirit—But, in truth and reality, they give expression to what 
Satan had felt when he was asked to prostrate before Adam. 

Being aware of his station he thought that nothing would he 
gain by bending low before a being lower than him. God has 
not referred to this story in the Qur?4n as a myth or fable but 
to serve as a warning for those who are given to the ruses of 
Satan. God wanted to tell them that nobody should dare flout 
His Law. Verily, the precursors of faith have correctly empha- 
sised that the path chalked out by the Shariah is the only way to 
“attain the fellowship of God. ; 

“Here Satan has kept an important point concealed from 
the view of this misguided group. He has persuaded them to 
believe that the only purpose of the Shari‘ah is to attain 
proximity of the Lord. But this is wrong for the Shari‘ah is 
meant for a lot more than that. Take for instance, the prayers 
prescribed | for five times a day; these are like five poles. 
supporting a canopy of human perfection ; if the poles are taken 
away, the canopy will fall to the ground as Iblis! himself fell 
from his exalted position. Now, if you want.to know how the 
prayers lend their support to make a man virtuous ; my brother, 
this is something beyond your limited intellect to conceive. 
These are like the properties or characteristic qualities of 
medicines or other substances, or the attracting power of the 
‘magnet but nobody can find out the reason why these properties 

have been embedded i in these substances.” 


Practical Wisdom of the Shari‘ah 


‘The practical wisdom’ of the Shari‘ah, utility of its practical 
functioning and the way it guards and enhances the faith and 
moral virtues of the believer and links his spirit to the Divine 
Essence has been set out by Makhd tim Yahya Maner! in one of 
his létters.. He shows through an allegory how disregard for 
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the rules of the Shart‘ah leads a man to the destrikctiok _wrought 
by the devil within him. oh} 
, “Suppose a man constructed a palatial house on the top.of 
a hill and provided every. means of comfort within it. When ‘. 
the time came to quit this world, he bade his son to make | 
whatever alterations he might desire in the house, but to leaye « 
untouched an aromatic grass planted by him in a portion of the 
courtyard even if the grass became dry. When spring came, | : 
‘the hill and vales wore the look of emerald green, flowers of | 
numerous varieties blossomed forth and filled the air with their : 
fragrance and the sweet smell of the old grass was overcome by 
redolent smells. The boy thought that his father had planted : 
that old spicy grass merely for fragrance and therefore it was of _ 
no use to let it be there any more. He, therefore, ordered his — 
servants to pick out the grass. But.when the grass was thrown 
away, a black serpent came out of a hole and bit the boy. The 
"aromatic grass planted by his father had two properties, first, to 
keep the house filled with its aroma, and, secondly, to keep 
away the snakes. It had an antipathic smell to the reptiles, 
The boy was so proud of his knowledge that he considered 
everything not known to him to be nonexistent. Being ignorant 
of the Divine revelation that ‘of knowledge ye have _been 
vouchsafed but little,” the poor fellow was brought to ruin. 
Similar is the case with those misinformed mystics who think 
‘that the wisdom and secrets of the Shart‘ah laid open to them 
are all that is worth knowing about it.. This is a great mistake 
they have made like many other travellers of spirit who have 
fallen a prey to this fatal belief. They had thought. that the 
Shartah had only one objective and thus-they could ‘never think 
of its other aims and designs which were more important for 
attaining the best ends. They could never conceive that if the 
‘Shartah intended to achieve only the end they had in. view, 
then why did the Prophet spend his nights standing in prayer 
until his feet used to swell up. The Prophet never said that 


1. Q. XVII: 85 
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the prayer: was incumbent on his followers but Re was “exempt 
from it." ; 
In another letter on the subject Makhdum : says : 
“Allthose doctdrs of ‘divinity, sifis and saints who had 
-attained ‘the height ‘of’ aacttity, have held the view that every 
-rule. and: condition laid down by the Islamic doctrine of duties 
is-imperceptibly ‘related* to some’ spiritual ‘merit beneficial for 
Divine blessing in the Hereafter. Ail of them have scrupulously 
-followed the discipline of these laws till the end of their life. 
Once an'attendartt of Sheikh Junaid Baghdad, who was helping 
him in performing ablution, forgot to pass his fingers through 
his beard. The Sheikh caught hold of-his hand and. reminded . 
him to do so for it was a Sunnah of the Prophet. Some persons 
‘present on the océaston' asked: ‘Is it not permissible. to. omit 
these voluntary details’ especially ‘when one ‘is unable to perform 
the ablution by himself?” The Shejkh réplied': “I have been 
blessed ‘by God ‘solely’ because ‘of acting on the Sunnah of the 
Prophet.” This’was' the’ way trodden. ‘by those who had been 
blessed with intetior Allumination ; ‘but, alas, those who are 
misinformed are so: easily thrown off the false scent. They think 
that whatever is ‘beyond” ‘their understanding or not known to 
them, does ‘fot exist at all. “Fajr has two rak‘ats of prayer, Zuhr 
has four, “asr has again’ four, maghrib has three and “isha” has four 
Of therm, and then each aK abi is completed bya genuflexion and 
two prostrations. ‘Each of ‘these has its own merit propitious 
for attaining the entelechy of apirit. The worth and excellence 
of all these acts are manifested as soon as a,man breathes: his 
last. Then he knows that no perfection, no exaltation of spirit 
is of @ny uséto him ifthe stipiilations of the Shariah: are ‘taken 
out of them. Every wayfarer of mysti¢ism who’ will leave this: 
world in that condition would’ find himself utterly’ ruined and 
then’he Would cry out: ‘What has happened to the perfection 
of spirit attained by. me?’ Then the reply he would get will 
be: ‘The plank of your perfection was not najled to your 
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coffin and so it has been blown away in the same way.as all: aad 
merits and perfections of Iblts were reduced to dust fora singld 
transgression of the Divine command.” 

Makhdiim Yahya Manert was so “rigidly opposed. to thé 
siifis’ disregard of religious duties that in a letter he. lashes out 
at their practice in these words: “This i is absolutely wrong and 
the creed of renegades who say that orie (mysticism). is permis- 
sible without the other (Law of Islam). They assert that -wheri 
gome one attains the Truth and is rewarded with illuminations 
and beatifications, the Law becomes superfluous for, him. Fie 
upon such beliefs and creeds.”” 


Significance of the Shari‘ah 


Makhdom held. that the path of mysticism was a misnomer 
without acting on the precepts of the Shari‘ahk, Says he: 

“Nobody can get anything out of mysticism if he does-not 
obey the precepts of the Shariah. It is only the renegades and 
apostates who hold that one is permissible without the other, 
They maintain that the Shari‘zh becomes needless after one has 
found the essence of Truth. Damn this belief! ShariSgh is the 
outward expression of faith, but without inward credence it. is 
hypocricy ; and the belief without external imperative is apostasy. 
The exterior of the Shariah, without interior faith is a. defect : 
the faith concealed in the. heart without outward expression iis 
no more than avarice.. That which is manifest is so integrated 
with its inner content that ‘the two can never be separated. uate 


Emulation of the Prophet 


In his letters Makhdiim Yahya Masses ae ‘pepeiadad 
the view that neither salvation could be achieved nor. any. per: 
fection of spirit, or, for that matter, nor the fellowship of Eterna) 
Being can be attained without following in. the footsteps. of the 
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beloved Prophet of God. Commenting upon the Quranic verse : 
‘Say, (O Muhammad to mankind): If ye Love Allah, follow 
me, Allah will love you."? Makhdtim gave expression to his in- 
most feelings and the ardent love for the Apostle of God in these 
verses of a gnostic poet : 

Seek not a new path, his word is gospel, 

Seal your lips:and stop. all prattle. 

Whatever says he, saith the Lord, | 

Whate’er he does, is an act of God. 

Be dust unto him to wear the crown, 

To have your way, first knuckle down. 

Like the dust of his way, if not is he, 

He’ll lick the dust, even if an angel be he.’ 
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136-158 
198-218 
208 
339 
409/411 
416 
421 
428 
538 
563 


569 


571-588 
571-602 


584 
586-87 
588 


595 
602 


Chronological Table | 


AD. 
712 


753-774 
813-833 


“824 


950 


1017/1020 


1025 


* 1030 


1037 
1143 
1162 
1173 


1175-1192 
1175-1205 


1188 
1190-91 


1192 


1198 
1206 


Events and Personalities 


Muhammad ibn Qasim Taqaffi captured 
Sind — 

Reign of Caliph Mansir 

Reign of Caliph Al-Mamin 

Saiyida Nafisa (d.) 

Abu Nasr Al-Farabi (d.) 

Khwaja Abi Muhammad Chishtt (d.) 
Sultan Mahmid attacked Somnath 
Sultan Muhmiid of Ghazni (d.) 

Abt SAlr Sina (d.) 

Muhammad Jarullah Zamakhshart (d.) 
Khwaja Zia? ud-din Abul Najib SAbdul 
Qadir Firdausi 


' Birth of Khwaja Farid ud-din Bakhtiyar 


Kaki 

Reign of Prithviraj Chauhan 
Expeditions of Shahab ud-din 
Muhammad Gori against India 


Khwaja Farid ud-din meets Khwaja 


Qutub ud-din 

Shahab ud-din Muhammad Ghori de- 
feated by Prithviraj 

Prithviraj ‘defeated by Muhammad 
Ghors 


~ Tbn Rushd (d. ) 
- ‘Shahab ud-din Muhammad Ghori (d.) 
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A.H. A.D. Events and personalities 

606 1209 Mongol’s attack on India repulsed 

10th 27th Khwaja Najm ud-din Kubra (d.) 

Jamada September 

ul-Ola 1213 

610 

627 1230 Khwaja Mo‘m ud-din Chishtt (d.) 

632 1235 Ibn Al-Fariz (d.) 

633 1236 Khwaja Qutb ud-din Bakhtiyar Kaki 
(d.) 

636 1239 _ Birth of Khwaja Nizim ud-din Auliya 

638 1240 Muh ud-din Ibn ‘Arabi (d.) 

647 1249 Al-Malik al-Salah Ayytib (d.) 

647 1249 *Izz ud-din Aibeck ascends the throne _ 

650 1252 Hasan ibn Muhammad As-Saghant (d.) 

652 1254 Abul Barkat Majd ud-din ibn Taimiyah (d.) 

655 1257 Nir ud-din ‘Ali ascends the throne — 

657 1259 Saif ud-din Katz deposes Nir ud-din - 

. Aly 

658 1260 Saif ud-din Katz slain | 

658 1260 Rukn ud-din Baibers ascends the throne 

661. 1263 Birth of Sheikh Sharaf ud-din Yahya 
Manertl 

10th 22nd 


Rabi-ul- January Birth of Ibn Taimiyah -. 
avy 1263 : 
66 


5th 17th = Khwaja Farid ud-din (d.) 

Muharram October, , a 

664 1265 

672 1273 Nasir ud-din Tust (d.) 

677 1278 Saiyid Qutb udedin Madnt (d,) 
678-689 1279-1290 Reign of Al-Malik al-Nasir Qalawoon 
682 1283 Shahab ud-din ‘Abdul Halim Ibn 


Taimiyah (d.) 
683 1284 Ibn Taimiyah’s first speech 
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A.B. A.D. ; 
684 1285 
690 1291 
691 1292 
692 1293 
694 1295 
696 —s_:1297 
697 1298 
698 1299 
699 1300 
27th 24th 
Rabi-ul- 

Awwal 699 1299 
3rd 28th 
Rabi-ul- 

Thani, 

699 

699 1299 
700 1300 
Qnd 20th 


Ramadhan, ayer 
1303 


72 
704, 


December, 


December, 


1305 


Zil Hijja, July, 
704 1305 


Ula 705 


2nd 25th 
‘Muharram, July, 

705 1305 

9th 27th | 


1305 
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Events and personalities 


Sheikh Kamal ud-din Zahid (d.) 
Sheikh Yahya Maneri, father of 
Makhdim ul-Mulk (d.) 

Sheikh Najib ud-din Firdausi (d.) 

Ibn Taimiyah goes for Haj 

Conversion of Ghazan to Islam 

Mongol hordes Invade India 

Land Reforms by Hosam ud-din Lajeen 
Tumult kicked up against Ibn Taimiyah 
Egyptian forces come to aid of Damascus 


Battle between al-Malik  al-Nasir 
Muhammad ibn Qalawoon and Gazan 


Damascus emissaries meet Ghazan 


Ibn Taimiyah joins Aqoosh Al-Afram in 
his expedition against heretics 

Taqt ud-din Ibn Dagqiq ul-‘Id meets 
Ibn Taimiyah 


“Second battle of Sultan al-Malik al- 


Nasir with Tartars 


Al-Mujahid Ibrahim ibn Qattan pro- 
duced before Ibn Taimiyah 


Second expedition against heretical 
sects 


Third expedition against heretical sects 


Complaint lodged by Rafa‘iyahs against 


Jamada-ul November, Ibn ‘Taimiyah 
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A.H. A.D. 
5th 21st 
Ramadhan, March, 
705 1306 
22nd 7th 
Ramadhan, April, 
705 1306 
30th 3rd 
Ramadhan, April, 
706 1307 
14th 15th 
Safar, August, 
707 1307 
23rd 22nd 


Rabi ul- September, 
Awwal, 1307 


707 

Safar, July, 
709 1309 
13th 16th 
ShaSaban, January, 
709 1310 
7th ' 8th 

Zil Qa‘ada, April, 
709 1310 
4th — 16th 
Rajab, November, 
711 1311 
712 1312 


Shawwl, February, 
712 1313 

Sth =. 7th 
Rabi-ul- May, 
Awwal, 718 1318 


SAVIOURS OF ISLAMIG SPIRIT 


Events and personalities 


Ibn Taimiyah summoned to Egypt 

Ibn Taimiyah reached Egypt 

Ibn Taimiyah offered to ‘be released 
from jail 


Qazi Badr ud-din Jama‘ah meets Ibn 
Taimiyah in jail 


Amir Hosam ud-din Mohanna ibn ‘Isa? 
takes out Ibn Taimiyah from jail 
Ibn Taimiyah’s internment in Alexandria 


Nasir ibn Qalawoon captured Damascus 
Baibers Al-Jashanghir executed 
Ibn Taimiyah manhandled by riff-raffs 


Royal edicts issued on the advice of 
Ibn Taimiyah 
Reports of Tartar invasion 


Ibn Taimiyah forbidden to give juristic 
opinion on divorce 
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AH. A.D. |‘ Events and personalities 


10th. 9th — Ibn Taimiyah’ released fom preventive 
Muharram, February, detention. . 
721 1321 

721 1321 > Qutub Ud-din Mubarak Shah killed: by 
; -Khusrt Khan. 


721-24 1321-24 Construction of Makhdtim’s monastery 
721-26 1321-26 °° Ibn Taimiyah devotes his time to 


teaching — ; 
20th -8th > Warrants ‘of’ vicegerency signed = 
Zilhijja, December, Khwaja cae ud-din 
724°: 1324 
72500 1325 Sultan Muhammad Tughlag ascends the 
. _ throné . 

18th 3rd, Khwaja N Niedm ud-din ia ) 
Rabi ul- - April 

hir, 25 
725 | | 
7th Oth Ibn Taimiyah placed under detention 
Sha‘aban, July, ; 
‘726 1326 
9th 21st Writing material taken away from Ibn 
Jamada- April, Taimiyah 

ul-Akhra, 1328 — 

728 
22nd 28th Ibn Taimiyah (d.) 
Zil- September, 
Qa‘ada, 1328 
728 
734 1333 Ibn Saiyid-in-Nas (d.) 
752 1351 Sultan Mohammad Tughlag (d.) 
759-776 = 1358-1375 Sultan Muhammad Shih Bahmant 


167 1366 Sultan Muhaminad Shah Bahmant 
entered Daulatabad 
780 1378 Saiyid ©Alt Hamadant’s arrival in Kashmir 
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A.H. 


6th 
Shawwal, 


786: 
786 
791, 
gol 
808 © 
809 
820 
825 
849 
874 
986 
1003 
1034 
1047 
1052 


1085 
1161 


AD. 


10th 
June, 
1380 
1384 
1384 
1389 
1399 
1406 


1406. 
“1417 


1422 
1445 


1469 


1578 
1595 
1624 
1637 
1642 


1673 


1747 
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Events and personalities | 


Sheikh Saraf ud-din Yahya Maner! (4.) 


-Amtr Syed ©Alr Hamadant (d.) 


Maulana Farid ud-din ‘Alam (d.) 


_ QaztSAbdul Muqtadir Kind: (d.) 


Sheikh Zain ud-din (d.) 

Ibn Khaldn (d.) 

Maulana Khwaijg! of Delhi (d.) 
Sheikb Ahmad:of Thanesar (d.) 
Saiyid Muhammad Gest Daraz (d.) 
Sheikh Shahab ud-din bin ‘Umar. (d. ) 
Muhammad ibn Qutb (d@.) 
Muhammad Tahir Patni (d.) 


- Sheikh Yaqtb Sharaft (d.) 


Sheikh Ahmad Srahindi (d.) 
Maulana Jamal ul-Aulia Chishti (d.) 
Sheikh © Abdul Hag Muhaddith Dehlavi 
(d.) 

Shah Pir Muhammad of Lucknow (d.): 


Mulla Nizam ud-din (d.) 


Gloway of the Arabic and Persian Terms 


‘-Ahl-d-Sunnat Wal Jama‘at—A term generally applied to 
a sect of Muslims who acknowledge, in addition to the Qur74n, 
the ‘Sunnak or path of the Prophet to be the correct version of 
Islam. The Sunnts i.e. one of the path, embrace by far the 
greater portion of the Islami¢ world. ‘They’ believe the first 
four Caliphs to have been rightful successors of thé Prophet: and 
belong to one of the four schools of jurisprudente founded by 
Imm Abt Hanifa, Imam ash-Shafe', Imam Milli or Tenim 
Ahmad ibn Hanbal. See Sunnis, ©. Pets 
 Allah-O-Akbar—Zit; ‘God is great.’ An @aculition which 
is called Takbir. "It occu¥s frequently in the liturgical form'of 
worship and stands for’ liad declaration of God's 8 aeiaeceh over- 
sstno over the world. ° 

‘Ash‘arite——A sect formed by Abul Hasan Al itm Ismattl 

al-Achfart, born 206 A. H: (873-74 A.D.) AshSarites hold that 
the attributes of God are distinct from His: essence, yet in 
auth away as‘ to’ forbid any comparison between God’ and 
His creations. Ash‘arites traverse the main positions of the 
Mutazilites, denying that tat can by his reasot: ‘aléne, rise to. 
the knowledge of good and evil. They adopt ‘the middle 
course between the Mu*tazilites and’ the Hanbalites:: Unlike 
the former they neither accept the claim ‘of reason to be 
completely free to discern metaphysical realities and déliver its 
verdict about the content and nature, attributes and character- 
istics of the Supreme Reality nor do they agree with the 
Hanbalites who reject the claim of reason to have any ‘say in 
expounding the revealed Truth. 
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‘Asr—The time for obligatory prayer offered midway 

when, the sun has begun to decline and sunset. oon. 

_Assassins—Corruption of hastshiyah or hasish-eater. A 
sect of the Batinites who undertook to kill treacherously their 
enemies, 

Ayah—Lil. ‘‘a sign or miracle.” The term is also used for 
one of the smaller portions of the chapter of the Qur?4n or a 
verse, 

Ba‘it—Oath of allegiance taken. by the people for remain- 
ing faithful to the head of a Muslim State or any other ule 
acknowledged as. spirijual guide. 

. Batinite—(or Satiniyak). Lit. ‘inner, - esoteric.’ ‘They 
maintained that only a symbolic interpretation with gradual 
initiation by an. iltuminated teacher. could reveal. the real 
meaning of the:Qur’an.... The word, they claimed, was like a 
veil, hiding the deep occult: meaning never attainable to those 
clinging to literal explanation: ‘Being..a Shifaite theological 
school of thought, they also upheld the doctrine of;the divine 
source of Imamate (the spiritual. leadership_of an fma@m) and of 
the. transmission of indefeasible right of Prophets vicegerency 
by. divinely ordained hereditary succession of Caliph Ali... The 
widespread Isma‘ilite sect. and its offsprings like Qarmatians, 
F&timides, Assassins, etc. Delong, to the sphere of,, Batinite 
thought. ‘ 

Chishtiyah—The order of mysticism founded hy- Khwaja 
Mo‘in ud-din .Chishti Sajazi, It is the most popular Sus 
order in India. ..-. 

Darul Hadith—An institution or. faculty for higher siding 
of the science of Traditions. 

:,, Druze—Also Daruzi:.,.. A sect founded by an emma ot 
ihe sixth Fatimide caliph, Al-Hakim I’. Amr illah. 

Fajx—The time for obligatory prayer pene after 
dawn byt before sunrise. 

Fiqah—The. dogmatic theology: of ian dinplifviig the 
Islamic.. ideals of ethical precepts in day-to-day, affairs of. the 
believers. . : 
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. Fatimide—aA Shiaite dynasty of 13 Caliphs or.Jmams in 
North Africa (91}-1171) and in Egypt (969-3171). - ‘Unlike 
other heads of the larger or smaller States emerging within the 
sphere of “Abbasid Caliphate or which conceded to the Caliphs, 
at least to save appearance, the Fatimides challenged the 
‘Abbasids for both the temporal and spiritual power. Beyond 
its political significance, however, it fulfilled the apacalyptic 
belief in the reign of Mahdi, as essential tenet of the Isma‘ilite 
branch of Shi‘aism. . a 
Firdausiyah—The mystic order founded by Khwaja Badr 
ud-din of Samarkand. The order laid emphasis on contempla- 
tion, renunciation of the world, annihilation of the self and 
concealment of spiritual powers. The order laid particular 
emphasis on following the injunctions of the Shariah. 

Hadith—Sce Sunnah. 

Hafiz—A person who has committed to his memory the 
entire Quran. 

_Haj—The aiavibinge to Mecca performed in the month of 
Zil-Hijja or the twelfth month of Muslim year. It is the fourth 
pillar of Islamic religious observances, and an incumbent 
religious duty founded upon express injunctions of the Qur'an. 

Hajee—A person who has performed the Haj or pilgrimage 
to Mecca during the appointed days. 

"  Hajib—An official appointed by the Tartar converts to 
Islam to settle or adjudicate upon their personal disputes 
according to Yasag, the Mongol code. 

Hakimites—A_ sect of Fatimides founded by the sixth 
Fatimide Caliph Al-Hakim, who asserted that he was the express 
image of God. Al-Hakim ascended the throne at the age of 
eleven years in 996 A. D. ‘and was assassinated in 1021 A. D. 

Halalah—The. marriage ofa divorced woman with another 
man who must consummate the marriage and’ divorce her, 
before the re-marriage of such a woman to her first husband. 

‘Hanafite—Those following the juristic school of Imam 
Abii Hanifah an-Nu‘man (80-150 A. H./700-767 A. D.), the 
great Sunni Imam and jurisconsult. The Hanafites, spread 
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over Turkey, Afghanistan and Indian sub-continent, form the 
great majority of the Muslims. 

Hanbalites—Followers of Imam Ahmad ibn Hanbal (190- 
855 A. D.), founder of one of the four orthodox sects of the 
Sunnis. The modern Wahabis claim to follow the teaching of 
Ahmad ibn Hanbal. Hanbalites asserted the paramount 
authority of the Quran with the Traditions as against 
superiority of reason ‘over faith. 


Hagiqat— Lit. ‘Truth.’ The essence or meaning of a thing. 
A stage in the mystic journey of the s#/i where he is supposed 
to receive an inspiration or illutnination of the true nature 
of Godhead, that is to arrive at the ‘Truth’. 

Hisbat-ullah—Lit. the ‘Party of Allah’. 

‘Ild—A common name for Jd-ui-Fitr, the festival of fast- 
breaking at the end of the month ‘of Ramadhan and Jd-ul-Adha 
or the feast of sacrifice celebrated on the tenth day of Zil-Hijja. 

Iftar—Lit. ‘Breaking’ of fast in the evening after sunset. 

Ijmfa—Lit. ‘Collecting’. or ‘assembling’. In Islamic 
jurisprudence Ijm‘a expresses the unanimous consent or con- 
sensus of the men of learning and piety over any juristic issue. 

Imam— Lit. ‘One who leads’ i.e. a normal guide or a 
model. {t commonly denotes in the Sunnite creed the leader of 
the congregation in prayer who should be conversant with the 
ritual. The term is also applied to one learned and pious and 
capable of making logical deductions on a legal or theological 
question. In the Shi‘ah doctrine, however, the term covers an 
entirely different notion. To them the /mam isthe faultless and 
infallible leader, an offspring | of SAlt, to whom spiritual leader- 
ship is supposed to have been passed on from the Prophet 
through his son-in-law and the fourth Caliph CAML. . 

Imamat—The office of Iam. 

Imim Bara—A building in which the festival of Muharram 
is celebrated by the Shi‘ahs to commemorate the martyrdom “of 
Husain, son of Caliph CAlr. 

‘Ishi?—The time for the last of the daily eed 
prayers, performed when the night has closed in. 
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Ishragq—A voluntary. prayer performed when thes sun has 
well risen. 

Isma‘ilites—or Isma‘iliyah. Also called seveners (Saba- 
iyah), they farmed the group of extremist Shi‘ahs' originating 
from a schism which took place in the Shitah community 
towards the end of the eighth century about the question of the 
succession of the seventh Imam Isma‘1l. The sixth Imam, JaSafar 
al-Sadiq, had disinheritd ‘{sma‘il in favour of his younger 
son Misa al-Kazim but a faction of the Shi‘ahs remained 
faithful to Isma‘tl. Later, the Isma‘tlites proved their vitality 
under such. different aspects as the terrorism of Qarmatians 
sectaries, the caliphate of the Fatimides, the Brethren of Purity 
and the once so dreaded Assassins (also sée Batinites). 

Jihad—Zit. an effort or striving. A religious war with “ 
‘those unbelievers who attack the Muslims or are inimical ‘to 
‘them. It is an incumbent religious duty, established in the 
Qur‘an and the Traditions as.a divine institution, and enjoined 
specially: for the defence of a Muslim land and nepriiing el 
from the Muslims. 

Jizyah—The capitation tax’ Healised from the non-Muslim 
subjects in lieu of protection afforded to them by a Mustim 
State. “Such non-Muslim subjects, called zimmis, are: exempted 
from military duty in defence of the realm ‘but enjoy full 
citizenship rights like other Muslims, who, besides. paying zckat, 
“not levied on non-Muslims, are also liable to be drafted for 
active service. ; 

Khilafat Namah—The warrant of vicegerency ‘conferred 
bya sift saint on his disciple who is thus allowed to preach and 
admut others in the mystical order of his mentor. 

Khwaitj—A sect which denied the authority of the Caliphs 
and believed that commission of a major sin condemned one to 
eternal torment in the Hell. They seceded from the armed 
forces of Caliph ‘Ali after ‘the war of Siffin m 13 A. H. asa 
protest against the appointment of arbitrators to decide the issue 
of caliphate ‘between ©Ali and Mu‘awiyah. 

Madarsa—An_ educational institution, specially for 
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teaching of religious. sciences. 
; Maghrib —Lit. west. The time for obligatory prayer 
offered just after the sunset. 

Mamlak—Lit. ‘Slave’, the designation of the imported 
Turk slaves serving in the army. 

M‘arifat—M‘qrifah or Divine gnosis is a stage in ‘the 
mystic journey of spirit wherein the sift, after-occupying himself 
with contemplation and investigations concerning the nature, 
attribute and works of God, attains the ‘knowledge’ of these. 

- Maulana---Lit. ‘a lord or master’. A term generally used 
for a learned man. 

Mn?azzin—One who gives the call to prayer. — 

Mustaufi-ul-Mamalik—The Accountant General of the 
realm. _ . : 
Mu‘tazilites—-or Mi tazilah. Lit, ‘The Separatists’. A . 
school of thought founded by Wasil, ibn SAta?, who. separated 
from the school of Hasan al-Basri. The chief tenets of the 
school were : .(1) They rejected all eternal attributes of God 
saying that eternity is the proper or formal attribute of His 
essence; that. God knows by His essence, and not by His 
knowledge ; that to affirm these attirbutes. is the same thing as 
to make more eternals than one; and that the Unity of God. is 
inconsistent, with. such an opinion. (2) They believed the word 
of God, (Qur2am) to have been created, .and whatever was 
created was also an accident, and liable to perish. (3) They 
held that if any Muslim is guilty of grievous sin, and dies with- 
out repentence, he, will be eternally damned... (4) ‘They also 
denied the vision of .God in Paradise by the corporeal, eye, and 
rejected all comparisons of, similitudes applied to, God. 

.., During the. reign, of,the ‘Abbasid Caliphs. al-Mamiin (813- 
833),.. al-MuStasim (833-842) and, ae (842-847) the 
Mut‘tazilah were in high favour. 

; «, Naqsbbandiyah—The mystic order founded. by Khwaja 
Pir Muhammad Nagshband | (d. _719/1319). They usually 
perform Ztkr-i-Kafi or. silent devotions by. way of the remem- 
brance of God. 
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Nizamiyah—The order of mysticism followed by the 
disciples and, fpllowers pf Khwaja Nizam ud-din Aulia?. 

Nusayrls --Also Nusayrt. A sect of the Shi‘ahs founded by 
Ibn Nusair (d. 873 A. D.), a follower and emissary of the 
éleventh Shitaite Imam. al-Hasan al-‘Askari. They lived in 
Jabl Nusairiyah and numbered about 2, 50,000. 

Pir—Lit. ‘An elder’. The term denotes a spiritual inde 

Qadiriyah—The Qadiriych order of mysticism sprang up 
from the celebrated Saiyid Abdul Qadir Jilant (1058-1111) 
whose shrine is in Baghdad. 

Qari--One who reads the Qur’an sorieity. and is 
acquainted with the science of pronouncing the words of the 
scripture faultlessly. 

Qazi—Sometimes written as Cadi. A Judge or adminis- 
trator of law appointed by the rulex of a Muslim State. ,_ = 

Qiblah—The direction in which Muslims offer prayer. 

Qiyas—The analogical reasoning of, the learned with 
regard to the teaching of the Qur?4n, Hadith and [jm@?. The 
essential conditions for such an analogical reasoning are that 
(1) the precept or practice upon which it is founded should be 
of common and not of special application, (2) the cause of the 
injunction should be known and understood, (3) the decision 
must be based upon either the Qur’an, the Hadtth, or the Ima? 
and (4) the decision arrived at must not be contrary to 
anything expressly enjoined elsewhere in the Qur’4n and the 
Hadith, 

Rafizi—Lit, ‘A forsaker’. Synonymous with Ra fizah. A 
term used for a body of soldiers, belonging to a sect of Shit ahs, 
who joined Zaid, the son of Ali ibn Husain. They demanded 
that Zaid, should abuse Abt Bakr and. ‘Umar, the first two 
Caliphs, but on his refusal to do so, they left him to the mercy 
of Hajjaj ibn Yasuf. Zaid fought bravely with the handful of 
his remaining companions who all fell against , _the vastly 
superior enemy. 

Rak‘at—(Pl. Rakah). ‘A unit “of prayer i of one 
genuflection and two prostrations. 
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Rafa‘iyah—A mystic order founded i: Saiyid ‘Ahmad bin 
‘ali bin Yahya ar-Rafa‘: al-Hasnt Abdul tAbbas (512-578 
A HL/1118-1182 A. D.) in Iraq. Author of a number of books, 
Saiyid Ahmad ar-Rafa‘1 is reported ‘to have'one hundred eighty 
thousand disciples. ‘The dominant feature of the order was 
emphasis on service of humanity, self effacement,’ ‘gracious 
behaviour and severe moral and spiritual discipline. Later on, 
however; an extremist group of his followers took to’ wonder 
working and developed antinomian tendencies. 

SabGaiyah—A pantheistic sect of siifts: who helieved that 
everything is God, and of the same essence. 

‘Sadr-i-Jahani—The officer charged with the responsibility 
of enforcing Islamic rules and regulations and disbursing 
stipends to Muslim divines, scholars and men of piety. 

Sahihain—Consists of the two books of Traditions ¢ consi- 
a to be the most correct books. 

Buxhérs of Muhammad Ismail al Bukbari (a. 256 
A. os DES 
"2. Muslim of Mustim ibn al-Hajjaj (d. 261 A.HL). 

Sahiir—The meal which is taken’ before dawn while 
keeping fast. , 

Shafe‘ites— followers. of one of the four juristic schools of 
orthodox Islam. The founder of this school was Imam 
Muhammad ibn Idris as ‘Shafer, who was born at Asqalon in 
Palestine (95/714). The Shafe‘ites are found in South India 
and Egypt. 

Shar‘iah—Lit ‘The way’. The law, including ‘both ah 
teachin gs of the Quran and the Traditions of the Prophet. © 
has been ‘defined as “the ‘way or road in the religion sf 
Muhammad, which God has established for the’ guidance of 
His people, both for the worship of God and for the duties of 
life’. 

Sheikh —A ‘title accorded to the venerable doctors of 
religion. It is used in addressing theological scholars and 
divines who have acquired a’ certain spiritual prominence, 
without necessarily holding a religious office. 
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Sheikh-ul-Islam-—The highest ecclesiastical office under 
a Muslim State. ; 

Shifah—Zit. ‘Split’ and also ‘followers’. A general desig- 
nation covering various sects of Muslims not following the 
conformist or orthodox faith. The schism whose origin goes 
back to the, early years of Islam had its beginning in, the - 
rivalry for the caliphate between the Ummayyad and Alid 
clans after caliph ‘Ali’s death and Mu‘awiyah’s accession to the 
Caliphate. The Alid party maintained that this highest office 
of Islam was a prerogative of the Prophet’s house. They also 
maintained that ‘Ali was the first legitimate Jm3m or successor of 
the Prophet and therefore rejected the first three successors of the 
Prophet.. The belief in this regard later developed. into a faith 
that the Prophet’s God-willed spiritual and. secular guidance 
had passed from him to ‘Ali who, himself.an incarnation of the 
Divine. Spirit, had bequeathed his mission to a sequence of 
hereditary Imams of his progeny. On this soil was set-up 2 
theological framework which left ample room for the most 
varied opinions, some of which hard on the borderline of 
Islam. 
Shirk—Zit. Ascribing plurality to the Deity or associat- 
ing partners to God. It consists of ascribing divine knowledge 
to others, than God; ascribing divine pawers to others than 
God; offering worship to created beings; and, the perform- 
ance of ceremonies which imply reliance on others than 

‘Sihaih-us-Sittak—The following are the Sibab Sittah, or 
‘six correct’ books of Traditions, received by Sunni Muslims. 

(1) Al-Bukhart, of Muhammad Ismail al-Bukari (d. 256 
A. #L). ; 

(2) Muslim, of Muslim ibn al-Hajjaj (d..261 A. H.). 

(3) Al-Tirmizi, of AbU “Isi Muhammad al-Tirmizi (d. 279 
A. H.). tot 
(4) Abu D@?ud, of AbU-D&fid as-Sajisttni (d. 275 A. H.). 

(5) 4a-Nisd?, of Aba ‘Abdur Rahmin an-Nisai? (d. 303 
A. H.) 
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(6) fbn Majah, of Aba Abdullah Muhammad Ibn Majah 
(d. 273. A. HL). 

’ Safi—-One who professes the mystic piabeipies for attaining 
the gnosis of God. The principal occupation of a suft is 
méditation on the Unity of God, the remembrance of God’s 
namés and the progressive advancement in apinitunl life to 
attain propinquity of God. 

Suharwardiyah—A popular order of mysticism founded 
by Sheikh Shahab ud-din Suharwardt of Bauhdad (d. 602/ 
1205). 

Sunnah— As opposed to the  OiPan which is a direct reve- 
lation from God, the Prophet also received’ what’ is: regarded as 
an unread revelation which enabled him to give authoritative 
declarations on religious matters. The Arabic word used for 
these Traditions is Hadith and Sunnah (a saying ora custom). 
The Prophet gave very special instructions: respecting the 
faithful transmission of his sayings. Gradually, however, 
spurious Traditions also gained currency for which an elaborate 
canon of subjective and historical criticism was evolved for the 
acceptance or rejection of the Traditions. 

"The Sunnah represents an authentic interpretation ‘of the 
Quran, a valuable’ source of law and an infallible ‘guide for 
the overwhelming majority of the Muslims in every situation of 
their spiritual and secular life as opposed to Bid*ah (innovation) 
in religion. 

_ Sunni— Lit. ‘One of the path’. A term sicnane achat 
to all Muslims who consider the Sunnah of the Prophet, mani- 
fested by his sayings, a¢ts or tacit approval and transmitted by 
the companions of the Prophet, as the infallible guide of the 
faithful and an authentic interpretation of the Qur?an. 

The. Sunnis embrace by far the greater portion of the 
Muslim world. a 

‘Tahajjad—-A voluntary prayer offered after midnight. 

Talaq—The sentence ‘of divorce. The tslamic law of 
divorce or release front the marriage tie is founded upon 
express injunctions contained in the Qur?an, as well as, the 
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Traditions and exhaustively treated in the works on juris- 
prudence. - cs 

Tarawih—The plural of Tarwth i.e. rest. The prayers, 
of usually twenty rakSats, recited at night during the month of 
Ramadhan ; so called because the congregation sit down and 
rest after every fourth rak“at. 

Tauhid—A term used to express the Unity of the God- 
head, which is the great fundamental basis of Islam. The 
teaching of the Qur?4n and the Prophet as to the nature of God, 
His Unity, without any associate or partner, His absolute Power 
and the other essential attributes of an Eternal and Almighty 
Being is the most important part of the Islamic faith. 

Tarigat—‘A path’. The Tariqah ox spiritual path which 
’ is usually known as, lasawwuf or mysticism, is the inner and 
esoteric dimension of Islam and like the Shart‘ah has its roots in 
the Qur°4n and prophetic practice. .Being the actual nature 
of spiritual path, the traveller on the path of Tartgat seeks to 
emulate the life of the Prophet who is the prototype of spiritua- 
lity and thus realises the meaning of unity or Tauhid in its 
fullness. 

©Ulama—Plural of Aalim. One who knows, learned; a 
scholar. In the plural form the word is used as the title of the 
learned doctors in Islamic theology and law. 

-“Urs—A term used for the ceremonies observed at the 
anniversary of the death of any celebrated saint. 

Walayet—Lit. Sainthood or state of spiritual elevation. 

Wali—(Pluarl Aulia?), The term is applied to a saint or 
holy man who has attained a high state of sanctity by virtue of 
his divine illumination and pious life. 

Yoga—Hinau system of philosophic meditation and asceti- 
cism designed io effect the reunion of the devotee’s soul with 
the universal] spirit. 

Yogi— One who practises yoga. 

Zimmi—A member of the Afl-uz-Zummah a non-Muslim 
subject of a Muslim Government, belonging to the Jewish, 
Christian or Sabean creed, who, for the payment of poll or 
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capitation-tax, enjoys security of his person, property and 

religious observance in a Muslim country without bearing the 

responsibility of defending the realm. 
Zahr--—-The time for afternoon obligatory prayer. 
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It was perhaps 1935 or 1936 when my respected brother 
Hakim Dr. Syed ‘Abdul ‘Ali, late Nazim of Nadwatul ‘Ulama, 
directed me to go through the Maktabat Imam Rabbani 
Mujaddid Alf Thani. I was then not more than 23 or 24 
years of age and had joined, a short while ago, as a teacher 
in the Darul ‘Uloom, Nadwatul ‘Ulama. I had never delved 
in the sufi literature nor was conversant with the terminology 
of mystic discipline. I had assiduously pursued history and 
literature of the Arabs, particularly history of Arabic literature, 
and was used to reading books with a fine get up and 
printing produced in Beirut and Egypt. My brother was fully 
aware of my tastes and likings for it was he who had been 
the chief guide during my educational attainments, but he 
intended: perhaps to Jet me know what Iqbal has so trenchantly 
versified in this couplet : 

You are but the lamp of a hearth, 
Which has ever had things spiritual at heart. 

Our family has been intimately connected, at least for 
the last three hundred years, intellectually and spiritually, with 
the school of thought that goes by the name of Mujaddid Alf 
Thani and Shah Waliullah. The private library of my father 
had a three volume collection of Mujaddid’s letters which had 
been printed at Ahmadi Press of Delhi. I started reading ‘the 
book in compliance with the wish expressed by my brother, 
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but was so discouraged that 1 had to put .it off more than 
once. The letters written by the Mujaddid to his spiritual 
mentor Khawaja Baqi Billah describing his spiritual experiences 
and ecstatic moods were specially disconcerting to me, but my 
brother kept on prodding me to go through the letters along 
with the Izdlatul Khifa’ of Shah Waltullah, Sirat-i-Mustaqim 
of Saiyid Ahmad Shahid and Shah Isma‘il Shahid’s Mansab-i- 
Imamat. At last I made up my mind to go through all these 
books once for all. I felt ashamed for not being able to do what 
my brother had bidden. And what was this collection of letters ; 
had it not been cherished by the most purehearted souls? 
Providence came to my rescue and. the more I read the book, 
the more I found it fascinating. Now I began to understand 
its contents and then a time came when I became enamoured 
by it. It so attracted my interest. that I found it more fasci- | 
mating than the best literary creations. I was then passing 
through a most critical stage of my life: certain mental tensions 
and intellectual stresses and strains had put me in a turmoil. 
The book then came as a spiritual guide to me. I could 
clearly perceive the placid calm and. equanimity overtaking my 
heart. The journey I had begun in obedience to the wishes 
of my brother got me through an enchanting. delight. 

I again. started reading the Mujaddid’s letters, after. a 
short time, with the intention of classifying the ideas expressed 
in it under different headings. I «started preparing an index 
of the subjects dealt with in it, for example, listing the pass- 
ages dealing with the Oneness of God and . repudiation of 
polytheistic ideas, prophethood, teachings of the Prophet and 
aberrations from it, non-existence of pious innovations, Unity of 
Being and Unity of Manifestation, reaches of intellect and in- 
tuition, and so on. The index thus preparéd after several 
weeks’ labour was kept by me in the book I had used for 
preparing it, so as to utilise it later on for collecting: the 
passages according to their headings. But, somebody. borrowed 
the book from me and it was never returned. I.was saddened 
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more by loss of the index prepared so laboriously than of the 
book which could have been procured again. . 

Several years after this incident, perhaps in 1945 or 
1946, I again thought of rearranging the different topics touched 
upon in these letters and presenting them with an exposition 
that may catch the interest of modern educated youth and ac- 
quaint him with the achievements of the Mujaddid in the field of 
_ reform and revivalism. Accordingly I undertook the task with 
an introductory note designed to give the substance of propo- 
sitions and statements on a particular subject followed by the 
passages on that topic, which were scattered throughout the 
letters. These extracts were also to be arranged meaning- 
fully in a systematic. order,.giving both the Persian text and Urdu 
translation with ‘explanatory notes of difficult terms along with 
the ahadith and supportive views of the well-known scholars and 
doctors of religion. The comprehensive study I had. designed 
to undertake required a close inquiry of various issues and 
“ was surely a difficult task for a young student like me who 
had already been overburdened with teaching, writing and Tabligh 
activities. The result was obvious: by. the time I completed 
the topics of Divine Unity, prophethood and apostleship it be- 
came difficult for me to continue it owing to other engagements. 
But, whatever of it had been written. was sufficiently useful and 
my friend Maulana Mohammad Manzoor Nomani published 
them in his monthly journal A/-Furqdn in four instalments during 
the year 1947.48. 

After a few years when I anc writing the history of 
revivalist movements, which’ has since appeared under the series 
entitled ‘Saviours of Islamic Spirit’? the urge to write a biographi- 
cal account of the Mujaddid engrossed my thoughts once again. 
In the ast volume of the book [ had given an account of two 
great Indian mystics, Khwaja Nizim-ud-din Auliya and Sheikh 
Sharaf-ud-din Yahya Maneri, belonging to the eighth century 
of Islamic era. I wanted to portray the life and character of 
the Mujaddid in the subsequent volume since it needed to be 
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brought into ‘focus, for reasons more than one, in the present 
times of catastrophic change. I felt it necessary to restate, in 
- Clear terms, the strategy adopted by the Mujaddid for it has a 
greater relevance today (when the revivalist movements invaria- 
bly pit themselves against the governments of their countries, from 
the very beginning, and plunge into difficulties), What was, 
after all, the method by which an ascetic had changed the entire 
trend and complexion of the government of his day without 
any means and resources? My attention had been drawn to- 
wards this fact first in the soirees of my elder brother and then 
by the scholarly article of Syed Manazir Ahsan Gilani’ appear- 
ing in the special issue of the Al-Furgan devoted to the 
Mujaddid. The more I thought about the matter, the more I 
was convinced of the correctness of Mujaddid’s approach which 
“has been expressed by me in several of my articles Hand speeches! 
in Arabic. 

There were still two stumbling blocks in attempting a. 
biography of the Mujaddid. The first was that no biographical 
sketch of the Mujaddid’ could be considered complete or satis- 
factory without a critical assessment of the doctrines of Unity of 
‘Being and Unity of Manifestation and outlining the latter precept 
in some detail to demonstrate its validity. The writings on the 
subject have by now so copiously accumulated that it is diffi- 
cult to abridge all of them or present .even selected passages. 
Moreover, both these precepts relate to doctrinal and philosophical 
aspects of Islamic mysticism which cannot be understood without 
adequate comprehension of their terminologies and techniques 
depending, finally, on spiritual exercises to be experienced and 
mastered rather than explained in words. The author is himself a 
stranger to this field while most of the readers would, I suppose, be 
unfamiliar or rather estranged to these disciplines. How to acquit 


1, I may refer, for instance, to my two speeches, one in the Azhar 
University, Cairo, and the other in the Islamic Dolvesatiy, nen both 
of which have since been published. = 
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myself of this onerous responsibility was a problem for me. On 
the other hand, to leave the matter untouched altogether, which is 
considered by some as the focal point of the Mujaddid’s reformat- 
ory endeavour and the secret of his marvellous achievement, would 
have. rendered. the venture deficient and incomplete. The other 
difficulty was the abundant literature already existing on the sub- 
ject which left no new. ground to be broken nor. allowed addi- 
tion of one more work to it. 

In regard to my first problem I decided after fully weigh- 
ing the pros and cons of the matter that the Mujaddid’s con- 
cepts could best be presented with the help of his own writings 
and the exposition of his ideas by recognised authorities and 
scholars belonging to his school of thought so that the readers . 
may. be led to. understand the basic features of the Mujaddid’s 
thoughts and concepts. Those who desire to pursue their studies 
in greater detail can then turn to the original sources or take 
the assistance of well-known authorities, 

_ The way out to my. second difficulty was shown by a 
couplet of the Poet of the East which has also found confirma- 
tion from my own experience as a writer, These verses by Iqbal 
could be so rendered: .. 

Never think the cup bearer’s task has finished, 

The grape still has a thousand wines untouched. 

Much has been written on the Mujaddid and his accom- 
plishments, but there is room to write more, and so wi it 
remain in future also. os % 

Idioms’ and expressions, situations and circumstances-and 
norms and values change with the times and it is not unoften 
that we find earlier writings as if penned in a different language 
requiring a new rendering to be fully comprehended by the 
later generations. Apart from it, every writer has his own 
way. of interpreting things, relating causes to the effects and . 
drawing conclusions for making them applicable to the shape 
of things in his own times. All these considerations convinced the 
writer that if a sincere effort could be made the new sketch might 
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prove still more useful in presenting the labours of a godly soul 
who devoted himself to his noble task in a calm and quiet manner 
with utter humility and meekness. This, I thought, would not only 
be useful but also prove to be a befitting presentation for the 
ensuing fifteenth century of the Islamic era. There is absolutely 
no doubt that this Renovator of Second Millennium has exerted an 
influence transcending the century in which he was born; and 
the present times, too, though seemingly changed radically, can 
learn a lot from him. 

‘My heart and pen both submit to God, humbly and meekly, 
in expression of gratitude to. Him for enabling me to return to 
the Saviours of Islamic Spirit again: after a long spell of 

. 18 year and: to write its next volume. The period intervening 
was so long that I had often wondered whether death would 
not cut short the narration of a story which has been, by 
the grace of God, my most popular work. Now, this volume 
relates to a luminary whose revivalist endeavour ‘has already 
gained a recognition which is not shared by any reformer 
in the long history of Islamic ‘revivalism. Such was, in fact, 
his success that the posterity conferred upon him the title of 
Mujaddid or Renovatorwith which even modern educated persons 
are more acquainted than his personal name. His great 
accomplishment, with its far-reaching influence, excels all other 
similar movements... These were the reasons why I wanted to 
write this shining chapter of Islamic history: There were also 
many among my readers who continuously urged me to take it up 
while some of my respected friends and scholars insisted upon 
me that I ought to give it preference over all other literary 
activities and occupations. The task was not so easy, however. 

s‘Whatever matter exists in historical and biographical liter- 
ature on the subject could not be presented simply by selection 
and abridgement. It is, in fact, insufficient for the discursive 
presentation of a critical research, according to modern standards, 
which is nowadays demanded for an intelligent comprehension 
of the position, and to which purpose this work commits 
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itself. Now, it demands a critical assessment of the intellectual 
aod historical, moral and social and political and religious con- 
ditions of the times in which the Mujaddid undertook his great 
task. One has to find out what undercurrents were there in opera- 
tion and what feligious and intellectual unrest was fomenting 
in India and its neighbouring countries? What tendencies of 
undutifulness to Islam and its sacred law were gaining ground 
among the rationalists?) What conspiracies against Islam were 
being hatched up and what hopes and aspirations were enter- 
tained after the completion of the first millennium of Islamic 
era by the adventurers and upstarts? What suspicions and 
doubts were lurking in the distrustful minds? What mischief 
was played, on the’ one ‘hand, by philosophy and rationalism 
ahd what was done by the esoterics and Batinites, on the other, - 
to belittle the station and place of prophethood by magnifying 
austerities, travails and self-mortification as the means of salva- 
tion and attaining propinquity to God? How the belief in Unity 
of Existence, the doctrine positing all reality as a borrowed 
fragment from the being of God, had opened the door of licen- 
tious freedom bordering on atheism and agnosticism.” 

Thus, the sacred law of Islam and the Prophet’s precepts 
were, in those days, of consequence only to a limited circle of 
orthodox scholars and Traditionists. Innovations in religious 


1. ~The lines within the inverted commas were written on the 24th March, 
1978, when the author had gone on a tour to the Punjab, on the 
insistence of Molvi Moinullah Nadwi in the Khangah adjacent to the 
grave. of Sheikh Mujaddid Alf Thani, by way of starting. the 
writing of this volume. The passage dictated by the author and 

‘written by’ late Molvi ‘Is*haq Jalis Nadwi, ex-editor of the Tameer 
Hayat, was later adapted in this Introduction. It still took about 
a year and a half to begin the work in all seriousness. Thus the 
writing. of the book practically started on 3rd October, 1979, but 
“it was interrupted by two long excursions abroad’ with the result 
that the author could devote only two to three months to this 
book. ; 
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matters were popular while some of them going under the 
name of ‘pious innovations’ had been accepted by the entire 
Muslim society, without a voice raised against them. What 
was still worse was that both the second largest Muslim 
empire! of the time and the great. Muslim community living 
within its limits ‘were being forced to shift its allegiance from 
the Arabian Prophet and Islamic beliefs and culture to Indian 
philosophy, Indian culture and unity of all religions for the 
sake of personal ends and inclinations which had joined hands 
with certain foreign influences and dubious political goals. 
Some of the most brilliant brains of the age were acting as 
partners in this- conspiracy, loudly giving a call to New Era,. 
New Structore, New Millennium and New Leadership.. 

How was this state of affairs changed? What were the 
means adopted and how far did they succeed? How was it that 
morals. were purified, characters moulded and spirits raised, 
from a secluded far off place in a way that the souls so guided 
created an. awareness of. God among the people, revived the. 
Sunnah long forgotien by the masses, prepared them to abide 
by the sacred law, suppressed innovations in religious beliefs 
and practices, quashed the evil influences of misguided mendi- 
cants preaching an absured and exaggerated rendition of the 
Unity of Being? In short, they revived the spirit of true 
faith, first in India and then in Afghanistan and Turkistan and 
the countries beyond like Iraq, Syria, Turkey and Arabia. 
They continued their efforts perseveringly at least for three 
centuries with such vigour and industry that we find them ack- 
nowledged as religious guides in the entire world of Islam. 
The fact is that the subsequent three hundred years can be 
called an era of their intellectual and spiritual leadership. Such 


1, Only next to the Ottoman Empire, the Mughal empire in India, 
whose limits extended from Afghdnistan to Bengal, was the most power- 
ful kingdom with its large area, military prowess and the means and 

' resources possessed by it. z 
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was this universal change brought about by the potent influence 
exerted by the Mujaddid that every unbiased man would readily 
acknowledge. the fact—as tersely poetised by Iqbal: 

A man self-conscious shook the world. 

‘ Two more aspects of the story..were to be taken into 
account. One of it was that in depicting a picture of the 
reign of Akbar and the times of Mujaddid, one could not de- 
pend on the Montakhab-ut-Tawartkh of Mulla ‘Abdul Qadir 
Badaiwi ‘atone which is believed to have been written with a 
religious bias and assumed normally to present a dark and 
dismal picture of Akbar’s regime. One had to cull out mate- 
rial from those impartial writers or penmen of Akbar’s court 
who Were not opposed to him and his policies but were rather 
exponents and promoters of his thoughts and ideas, Similarly 
it was necessary to make a critical review of the developments 
that started to shape in the reign of Jahangir and culminated 
during Aurangzib’s time. Instead of having recourse to the 
writings of the Mujaddid’s disciples or other literati with reli- 
gious leanings, one had to bring out testimony of detached 
and unbiased historians in support of one’s viewpoint. 

It was also necessary to take a note of those numerous 
writings jn Urdu and English, published during the last twenty- 
five years within India and abroad, which raise new issues, 
challenge some of the accepted facts and present an entirely 
new picture (which is quite different from the exalted and radiant 
portrait of the Mujaddid presented so far) on the basis of 
certain facts or their own interpretation of events. It would 
not be necessary to mention each and every remark made by 
them to refute their statements but any new biography of the 
Mujaddid ought to trace his achievements by depicting the 
conditions and circumstances of his age in a manner that it 
should demonstrate by itself the inconclusiveness of dissident . 
statements. _ . . 

With very heavy engagements which require frequent 
excursions within the country and ouside it, my none too good 
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health and lack of assistance,! I have tried that this volume of the 
Saviours of Islamic Spirit presenting certain new facts and - 
materials not untilised so far in sketching a biographical account . 
of Mujaddid Alf Tham, should be brought out at the earliest. 
The thought-provoking facts it brings out and the impetus it 
gives to renewed efforts of renovation and reform would, perhaps, 
be helpful in meeting the demands of the present times and 
hailing the fifteenth century of the new Islamic: Era (to greet 
which celebrations have already been held in certain: parts 
of the Islamic world.) 

Finally, I have to return my thanks to Maulana Abul 
Hasan Zaid Fariigi Mujaddidi, son of Sbah Abul Khair, for 
making available to mesome very valuable information about the 
Mujaddid’s descendants and. spiritual successors which, apparen- _ 
tly, would have been most difficult to secure from other. sources. 
Professor Khaliq Ahmad Nizami, too, deserves my gratitude for. 
kindly allowing me to use his personal library containing some. 
precious and useful manuscripts. I am indebted to Dr. Nazir 
Ahmad of Muslim University, Aligarh, for extending his help 
to me in the task. 

My. thanks are also due to ‘Syed Mohiuddin who. has ren- 
dered it into English. 


Abul Hasan Ali Nadwi 
DAIRA SHAH ‘ALAMULLAH, 
Ag & no RAE BARELI. 
16th Ramadan | 
8th July, 1982 


1. I would also like to express my thanks to Shams Tabriz Khan, an asso- 
cjate scholar of the Academy of Islamic Research and Publications, 
who helped me in obtaining certain rare Persion books and also 
translated many a long passage for me. Nasirul Islam Nadwi also 
deserves my thanks since he had been helpful in locating the 

" passages required for presentation in the book. 


CHAPTER I 


ISLAMIC WORLD IN THE 
TENTH CENTURY 


Need for the study ot the tenth century conditions 


Mujaddid Alf Thani was born in Shawwal 971 A.H.2 and 
died in Safar 1034 A.H.? and thus his life span was spread 
over the last twenty-nine years of the tenth century and thirty- 
three years in the beginning of the eleventh century. The 
Mujaddid’s biographer should primarily be concerned with these 
sixty-three years covering the closing and initial periods of the 
tenth and eleventh centuries of Hijri calendar. 

But, truly speaking, an era never commences with the birth 
of a man, howsoever great he may be, as if suddenly descending 
from the heavens without any trace of the past happenings or the 
political, moral and intellectual forces interacting on the socicty 
well before his birth. In order, therefore, to make an assessment 


1. May-June, 1564 AD. 
2. November-December, 1624 A.D. 
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of the character and achievements of the Mujaddid, the need and 
nature of his revivalist movement and the forces that hampered 
or helped his endeavours we shall have to study the political, 
religious, intellectual and moral state of affairs in the then 
Islamic world which would have surely bad an impact on his 
consciousness. For these would have been the conditions which 
would have served as an impetus for him to give his revolutionary 
call that made him the Renovator of the Second Millennium. 

We shall have to take into account the fact that an age and 
its environs as well as the society are like a running stream 
whose every wave is impinged upon and interlinked with the 
other. Likewise, no country howsoever isolated from its neigh- 
bours can remain unconcerned and uninfluenced:-by important 
events, revolutions and interaction of different forces in the sur- 
rounding countries, especially when these happenings pertain to a 
neighbour belonging to the same faith and race. It would, there- 
fore, not be proper for us to limit our enquiry to India alone; we 
shall have to run the eye over the entire world of Islam, par- 
ticularly the neighbouring Muslim countries. India may not 
have had political relations with such countries, but religious, 
cultural and intellectual connexions did exist and whatever was 
in the wind there must have had its repercussions here. 


Political conditions 


Ever since the death of Sultan Salah-ud-dia in 589/1193. 
the central part of the Islamic world, better known as Middle 
East, had remained without a strong administration. It was 
after a fairly long time in the opening decades of the tenth 
century that it again witnessed political stability. The Arab 
countries of the region again gathered under the banner of one 
who took pride in calling himself the Defender of Faith, the 
Servant of the Sacred Mosques and Protector of the Muslims. 
He revived the Caliphate, may be in his own political interest, 
which had survived in Egypt more like the papacy of the Vatican, 
after the execution of the last Caliph Miast‘asim Billah by the 
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Mongols in. 656/1258. Sultan Salym I (918-926 A.H.)}, the 
founder of the Ottoman Caliphate conquered Syria in 922/1516 
and then extended his dominion to’ Egypt in 923/1517 which had 
been under the sway of the Mamliks for the last two hundred 
and fifty years; Salim wrested. Egypt from Qansoh Ghort and 
made a declaration, in the same year, about his assumption of 
Caliphate and the: trusteeship of the two sacred cities. The 
Arabian Peninsula, and thereafter all the Muslim. and Arab 
countries of North Africa, with the exception of Morocco, 
gradually accepted the supremacy of Sultan Salrm I and his son 
Sulaiman ‘Azam al-Qanijot (926-974 A.H.)*, known to West as 
Sulaiman the Magnificent. The Mujaddid was born three years 
before the death of Sulaiman ‘Azam, whose. reign saw the 
zenith of Ottoman might. His authority was firmly. established, 
on the one hand, over Austria and Hungary in Europe and 
his armies were advancing victoriously, on the other, in Iran. 
Egypt, Syria and Iraq became part of his wide dominion. He 
was then sovereign of the largest empire in the world. During 
the rule of Sultan Murad III (982-1004 A.H.)* Cyprus, Tunisia 
and some of the fertile parts of Iran ‘and Yemen fell to the 
Ottoman Empire, It was during his reign that the Grand‘ 
Mosque of K‘aba was reconstructed in 984/1577, The Mujaddid, 
then a young man, must have heard of these happenings 
and derived satisfaction, like other Muslims of India, for the 
Turks were orthodox: Hanafites: like them. 

In the beginning of this century (905/1500) the Safawids 
rose to power in Iran and Khurasan. Isma’il Safawi (905-930 
A.H.)* was the founder of Safawid dynasty who gradually con- 
solidated his control over the area. Safawids were rivals of the 
Ottoman Turks and had, contrary to the Ottomans, declared 


1, A.D. 1512-1520 
2. A.D. 1520-1566 
3. AD. 1574-1595 
4, A.D. 1500-1524 
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Shi’ism, more precisely, the doctrine of the Twelvers, as the 
state religion of Persia. Taking full advantage of the power 
‘wielded by him, Isma’il resolved to convert the whole of 
Iran to his religion and was eminently successful in his 
efforts. His collision with the Sunnite Ottomans, whose coreli- 
gionists were spread over the entire area from Constantinople 
to Lahore and Delhi, saved Iran from getting merged in the 
great Ottoman Empire. The Safawid dynasty ruled over the 
area extending from Baghdad to Hirat. 

Shah ‘Abbas I (995-1037 A.H.)! or ‘Abbas the Great was the 
most successful sovereign of the Safawid dynasty who can be com- 
pared to Shahjahan for his architectural activities. Contempo- 
raneous with the Mujaddid, the Safawid might was at its 
zenith during his rule. He fought the Ottomans to recover 
Karbala and Najaf. The Safawid dynasty declined after Sbah 
‘Abbas I whose reign in Iran is coeval with that of Akbar and 
Jahangir in India. aD 

‘Another important part of the Islamic world in the east 
was. Turkistan which had been a centre of Islamic culture, arts 
and literature for several centuries. _ Known as Tansoxania in 
the medieval literature, it was here that most assiduous efforts 
were made, after Irq, to codify the Hanafite system of Islamic 
law...Among the important books compiled there were. the 
Sharah Wagdayah and the Hidayah which are still studied as text 
books in India, The Nagqshbandiyah school of Islamic mysti- 
cism, to which the Mujaddid and his. precursors. belonged, 
originated and developed in Transoxania and was taken from 
there to other parts of the Islamic world. Shaibani dynasty of the 
. Uzbegs assumed command over the area in the beginning of the 
tenth century (905/1500 A.H.) and, except for a brief period in 
915/1510 when Babur had captured Samarqand with the help of 
the Safawids, retained its control up to the middle of the eighteenth 
century of the Christian era. Two rulers of the Shaibani dynasty, 


1. A.D. 1587-1627 
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‘Ubaid Ullah bin Muhammad (918-946 A.H.)! and ‘Ubaid Ullah 
bin Askandar (964/1006)* made their capital at Bukhara a centre 
of political power throbbing with arts and culture. 
Afghanistan was the immediate neighbour of India to ‘its 
west. In the beginning of the tenth century it rapidly changed 
hands between the Uzbegs and Safawids of Iran with occasional 
insurrections raised by local adventurers. Kabul and Qandhar 
were alternately possessed by the Mughals and Iranians, while 
Herat, lying at. the borders of Iran, was more often dominated 
by the Safawids. Babur occupied Qandhar in 928/1522 but 
shifted his headquarters to India after the invasion and conquest 
of the country. from where. he ruled over Kabul. Badakhshan and 
Qandhar. Thereafter Afghanistin was ushered in a comparatively 
stable and peaceful period of its history as the land lying between 
two powerful kingdoms of India and Iran. The country was, 
however, divided between the two: Hirat and Sistan remained 
under the control of Iran and Kabul became a part of the 
‘Mughal Empire in India. Nevertheless, Hirat and Sistan con- 
tinued to suffer from frequent incursions by the Uzbegs; 
Qandhar remained a bone of contention between the Mughals 
and the Iranians; the area tothe north of Kohistan passed 
into a semi-independent kingdom under Babur’s cousin Sulaiman 
Mirza whom. the former had given. the charge of Badakhshan 
while: the remaining. parts. of the country were held by the 
Shaib&njs. ‘Qandhar was. captured by Tahmasp of Persia in 
965/1558 and remained under: the control. of Iranians until 
1003/1595 when it was surrendered to Akbar by a Safawid prince, 
Muzaffar Husain Mirz&.. Thus, Afghanistan continued as a 
dependency of India up to the middle of the twelfth century when 
Nadir Shah finally brought the two hundred and forty years’ 
old rule of the Mughals to an end in 1151/1738.” 
. The Lodis. held the reign of government in India at the 
1 AD, 1512-1539 
& AD. 1557-1597 - 
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commencement of the tenth century. The last ruler of Lodi 
dynasty, Ibrahim Lodi suffered defeat and was killed in 932/1526, 
fighting against Babur who laid the foundation of the longest and 
most stable Muslim dynasty to rule over India. :The Lodis, true 
to Afghan traditions, were orthodox Hanafites who disliked non- 
conformity in religious matters.and secularism in political affairs. 
The greatest of the Lodi kings was Sikandar Lodi (923/1517), 
a pious and generous sovereign, who held scholars in great 
respect. The country was also fortunate to have a ruler like 
Sher Shah Siri, though he held the reins of government for a — 
brief period from 946/1540 to 952/1545, in the tenth century. 
India had not seen a king more pious and learned, adept in 
administration and. benevolent than Sher Shah Siri, The country 
did not attain stability and administrative efficiency, nor peace 
and prosperity after him until Akbar ascended the throne. 
Sher Shah’s successor Salim Shah Sari was, however, not gifted 
with the great qualities of his father. Harassed by the victorious 
charges of Sher Shah Sari and the treachery of his brothers, 
Humayan had hard time in ruling over India until he returned again 
with the help afforded to him by Tahmasp Safawi of Iran. Akbar 
took the reins of government in his hands in 963/1556 and ruled 
over the country for half a century. 

Jahangir mounted the thrown Gere the lifetime of the 
Mujaddid, when he was 43 years of age, and he. also died during 
the reign of Jahangir. Besides the imperial government with its 
capital at Delhi, there also existed independent kingdoms of 
Gujarat, Bijapir, Golconda and Ahmadnagar in Deccan, of 
which the last three were ruled by ang belonging to the Shi'ite 
sect, 


Religious conditions 


Islam still had a strong grip over the minds and hearts of 
the then Muslims. The masses had firm faith in the soundness 
of religious truths and were endowed with zeal for their religion, 
Some were, no doubt, guilty of occasional lapses, but the great 
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majority hated infidelity and polytheism. 

The overwhelming public opinion favouring conformity with 
the religion had always compelled the Muslim sovereigns, who 
were otherwise autocrates as well as powerful enough to make 
the blood of European rulers run cold, to acclaim Islamic tradi- 
tions and proclaim their willingness to protect the Faith. They 
never found favour with the people nor commanded respect of 
the populace unless they laid open their zeal for Islam. The 
Ottoman Sultan Salim I achieved: stability only after he had 
assumed the titles of Caliph and Servant of the two holy 
cities of Mecca and Madina and publicly paid homage to the 
sacred places during his stay in Damascus. He sent forth a 
caravan of pilgrims for Haj from Damascus in Dhil Hijja 923 
A.H,}, and provided, for the first time, a covering for the K‘aba as 
a presentation from the Turkish sovereign. It was then that the 
Turkish rulers were acknowledged as Caliph-Sultan which increased 
their prestige tremendously. Sulaiman the Magnificent was 
aman of simple habits whose whole life offers several examples 
of his deep attachment to Islam. He prepared eight copies of the 
holy Qur’an in his own hand which are still preserved at Sulai- 
maniyah. The poems written by him give expression to his 
fervour and unflinching faith in Islam. He got the K«aba 
reconstructed, on the authority of Mufti Abus Saiid’s? (d. 952/ 
1545) juristic opinion, which was completed? in 984/1576 by Sultan 
Murad. These. were same of the achievements of Ottoman rulers 
during the tenth century. 

The people in Iran, too, had a. religious bent of mind. This 
popular sentiment of the masses was turned to their advantage 
by the Safawid rulers who gained popularity and strength through 
display of their love and respect for the progeny of the holy 
Prophet, Shah ‘Abbas, the most. successful among the Safawid 


1, Deeember, 1519 A.D. 
2, The author of the Tafsir Abus Saad 
3. The holy shrine still stands on the same foundation. 
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kings, not only covered on foot 800 miles from Isfahan to 
Meshhad but himself sweeped the grave of Caliph ‘Ali in Najaf. 
The confiding trust Iranians had placed in Shah ‘Abbas I, came 
nigh to a credulous belief which had given rise to many a super- 
Stitious fables about him. 

The people of Afghanistan and Turkistan have always been 
. known for their strong convictions, religious fervour and attach- 
ment to the Hanafite schoo! of Sunnism. These popular senti- 
ments of the people have also been upheld by the elite, the nobles 
and rulers of these lands, though, jactording to their . own 
levels and standards, 

The Muslim rule in India was established: by the Afghans 
and Turks and therefore the religiosity of the people reflected 
their characteristics—strong faith and singleness of heart. Hana- 
fite law and practices have been followed in: this country, except 
in a few coastal areas in the south including Malabar, ‘from the 
very beginning of Muslim rule. It was here that some of the im- 
portant legal treatises like the Fatawa Tatarkhani and Fatawa 
Qazi Khan came to be written!. 

Several kings in the annals of Muslim India stand out for 
their zeal to uphold the Islamic Jaw and the sunnah and sup- 
pression of aberrations and innovations and heterodox ideas. To 
cite the names of a few, Muhammad Tughluq and Firoz Tughluq 
in the eighth century and Sultan Sikandar Lodi in the tenth 
century made these the cornerstone of the state’ policy. Religi- 
ous precepts were followed, according to the authors of the 
Tabaqat-i-Akbari, Tarkth Firtshta and Tarikh Dawadl, so serupulo- 
usly as if a new way of life had taken roots in the country during — 
the reign of Sikandar Lodi. According to these historians, Sikandar 
Lodi was devout and orthodox from his childhood who preferred 
the demands of faith over his own inclinations and desires. He 


1. Long before the compilation of the Fotawa ‘Alamgiri, these books were 


written here and became popular in Egypt, Syria and Iraq under the 
name of the Fatawd Hindiyah . 
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was @ great patron of learning and it was through his persuation 
that the Ka’isthas among the Hindus took up the study of Persian 
language. Sikandar prohibited the annual procession of the 
spear of Salar Mas‘id throughout his dominions and forbade 
women from paying a visit to the tombs of the saints. He is also 
teported to have prohibited taking out of the 7*azia processions 
and the worship of Sit/a, the goddess of smallpox,! by the Muslims. 
The author of Waqitat Mushtaqi writes that a large number of 
spurious tombs which had become objects of popular regard were 
dug out and tanks were constructed in their place.? 

Sultan Salim used himself to lead the congregational prayers 
and abstained from everything forbidden by the shari‘ah. 

This was the age of faith in which the popularity of mys- 
ticism had led to institutionalization of the system in every part 
of the Islamic world. There was not one country or region where 
the environment was not conducive to the flourishing Sufi dis- 
ciplines or where one or the other branches of Sufi brotherhoods 
had not taken its message to every home. In Turkistan, Bukhara 
and Samarkand were the two most famous intellectual and spiri- 
tual centres; the same position was occupied by Herat and 
Badakhshan in Afghanistan, Alexandria and Tantah in Egypt, and 
T‘az and Sana in Yemen. Hadramaut was the home of a great 
mystic family known as Ba Alvi ‘Aidras while Shaikh Aba Bakr 
b, ‘Abdullah b, Aba Bakr was regarded as the most pious and godly 
soul of his time in that region. Tarim was the home of another 
mystic family of Saiyids popular as A}-i-Ba ‘Alvs. Yet another 
famous mystic saint of the time was Shaikh Sead b. ‘Ali 
as-Saw’ini Bamazhaj-as-Sa‘eed, Shaikh Muhi-ud-din ‘Abdul 
Qadir ‘Aidriis: (978-1037 A.H.)° has given a detailed description 
of Shaikh S’ad b. ‘Alt-in the An-Nar as-Safir fi Rijal al-Qarn 


1, Tarikh Hindustan, Vol. WU, p.. 374: — 

2, Wagiat Mushtagi cited from. the First Indian Afghan Empire in 
India, p. 250 

3. A.D. 1570-1628 
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al. Ashir. 

In the tenth century India we find the Qadiriyah and . 
Chishtiyah orders represented by their branches under the name 
of Nizamiyah and Sabirivah respectively, and both these schools 

‘had a number of godly men known for their spirituality and 
piety. Yet, of a fact, the century belonged to the Shattariyah 
order which could be deemed to have taken charge of the 
spiritual realm from the Chishtiyahs and won over the whole 
country?, 

The founder of Shattariyah order was Shaikh ‘Abdullah 
Shattar of Khurasan who came to India probably in the begin- 
ning of the ninth century and settled at Manda. He died in 
832/1429 and was buried within the fort of Manda. Living 
like the rich, he attained the higher states of ecstatic rapture 
and countless people benefited from him. His order spread - 
rapidly in the country but not before it bifurcated into two 
branches ; one of it is traced to Shaikh Muhammad Ghauth 
(d. 970/1563) of Gwalior with three persons intervening between 
him and Shaikh ‘Abdullah Shattar. The other branch was 
headed by Shaikh «Ali b. Qawwam of Jaunpir (also known as 
Shaikh ‘Ali ‘Ashiqan of Sara’i Mir) with two intervening links 
connecting him to Shaikh ‘Abdullah Shattar. The Shattari 
order was perhaps the first to attempt a fusion of yoga with 


1. Mad&riyah order founded by Shaikh Badi-ud-din Madar Makanpiari 
(d. 844/1440) also existed in India during that period. The followers 
of this order publicised in words as well as in deeds the doctrine of 
Unity of Being by displaying complete dependence on God and absten- 
tion from all externality to the extent of wearing only loincloth. With 
the passage of time the order deteriorated to a sort of syncretistic 
sect giving rise to such a liberatine conduct by its followers that the word 
Madéri became synonymous with a conjurer. In the tenth century 
itself the order had lost its appeal to the elite. Nuzhatul Khwartir's 
fourth volume which gives a biographical sketch of all the eminent 
sufis belonging to different orders, mentions only two sufis associated 
with the Mad&ri order of that period. 
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sufism by adopting practices like meditative postures and sus- 
pension of breathing and even the practice of occult sciences. A — 
detailed account of these yogic practices has been given in the 
(Risala Shattariyah’ of Baha-ad-din b. Ibrahim Ansari al-Qadr1. 
Shaikh Muhammad Shattgri’s Kalid Mokhazin clearly upholds 
the Unity of Being alluding to a parallelism between the Shaikh 
and the Brahmin, and the mosque and the temple, all of which 
manifest or rather reveal the borrowed fragments of the Divine 
Being. In his view all the phenomenal objects are inseparable parts 
of the same Essence of Unity. His description of the doctrine 
is concluded with a verse which says: 


Smitten with love, a Shattari he became— 

Comforter of humanity. 2 : 
In another tract of the same order entitled Risalah ‘Ishgiyah 

agnosticism is likened to majesty of love and Islam to the grace 
of love, followed by a couplet, saying— 

Belief and disbelief, one is nigh to other ; 

One without infidelity, is not a believer. 3 

It also goes on to. say that :— 

“Knowledge is the greatest veil: its object is worship, 
yet it is in itself the greatest covering. If this veil of 
secrecy were to be pulled down, infidelity and Islam would 
get blended, one with the other, and the real significance 
of Godhood and worship would come up,’ 

An influential and eminent Shaikh of the Shattari order was 
Shaikh Muhammad Ghauth (d. 970/1563) of Gwalior who enjoy- 
ed a great popular regard among the masses. His pomp and 
pride vied with the pageantry of the nobles and grandees of his 
time. His jagir or the freehold estate yielded an income of 
nine hundred thousand rupees annually and he had forty 


a 


1. Nadwatul Ulama Manuscript No. 48, pp.47-49 
2. Kalid -Makhazin, pp.196-99. 

3 Risalah Ishqiyah, p.71 

4 ibid.,p. 73. 
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elephants besides an army of servants and attendants. Whenever 
he passed through the markets of Agra, large crowds used to 
assemble to pay their respect to him. He used to return their 
salutations kneeling down on his horse which made it difficult 
for him to sit upright on the horseback. Mulla ‘Abdul Qadir 
Badaini ‘relates that he had artfully enlisted Emperor Akbar to 
his spiritual order but the latter somehow got rid of his tute- 
lage. Regardless of his fanfare or rather royal bearings he was 
renowned for living in absolute poverty like a mendicant. While 
saluting others, whether a Muslim or a non-Muslim, he used 
to bend as if in prayer to which an exception was taken by the 
religious scholars. His writings, particularly, the Jawahir Khamsah, 
M‘irdjiyah} Kanzal-Wahdah and Bahr-al-Hayét,? became very 
popular and helped in spreading his order throughout India. 
Shaikh ‘Ali b. Qawwam Jaunpir1, also known as ‘Ali 
‘Ashiqan of Sira’i Mir (d. 955/1548), Shaikh Lashkar Muhammad 
of Burhanpar (d.993/1585) and Shaikh Allah Bakhsh of 
Garh Mukteshwar (d. 1002/1594) were prominent spiritual 
guides of the time who achieved great popularity among the 
masses.. The biographers of Shaikh ‘Ali ‘Ashiqan of Sira’i Mir 
are on record that his miraculous deeds outnumber the miracles 
worked by any other sufi saint since the time of Shaikh ‘Abdul 
Qadir Jilani.2 Another distinguished spiritual guide of those 
days was Shaikh Ziadullah Akbarabad1 (d. 1005/1597). He was 


1, Inthis book he laid a claim to ascention which raised a tumult among 
the circle of scholars in Gujarat which subsided only when he was 
vindicated by an eminent scholar, Shaikh Wajih-ud-din Gujarati who 
explained away his awkward pretence. 

2. The book is a translation of the Amar Kund. Muhammad Ikarm writes 
about it in the Rod-i-Kauthar: “This book describes, in Persian, the 
doctrines and exercises of Hindu yogis. In an easlier work known as 
the Jawahir Khamsa he had made but a brief mention of these matters. 
This work throws light on the proximate thoughts of Shattériyah order 
and the yoga of the Hindus.” (pp.24-36) 


3. For details see ‘Arif Ali's Al-Ashiqiyoh and Nuzhatal Khawatir, Vol. «4 
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the son and spiritual successor of Shaikh Muhammad Gauth of 
Gwalior and had the honour of being taught by ‘Allama Wajih- 
ud-din. - Thirty-five years of his life he spent at Akbarabad, 
the capital of Emperor Akbar, as the object of people’s affection 
and was several times requested to grace the Emperor’s court 
by his presence. ‘Abdul Qadir Badaini writes that when he 
once saluted the Shaikh in the usua} manner, he felt slighted 
and began to jest with him and mocked at him. Badgun1 does 
not hold a good opinion about him and has shown how he used 
to play pranks with others.? 

In addition to these, there were also Shah ‘Abdullah of 
Sandila (924-1010 A.H.)* and Shaikh ‘Isa’ b. Qasim Sindi, a 
Khalifa or spiritual successor of Lashkar Muhammad ‘Arif billah, 
who was a contemporary of the Mujaddid. Both were prominent 
Shaikhs of Shattariyah order.2 There were still others belonging 
to other sufi disciplines. One of these was Shaikh Chain-ladah 
of Sohna* (d. 997/1589) who used to impart instruction in sufi 
tracts such as the Fasis and the Naqd-un-Nusis to his pupils, 
The Emperor placed great confidence in him but once he saw 
the Shaikh reciting inverted prayers and turned away from him. 
Another was Shah ‘Abdur Razzaq (886-949)§ of Jhanjhana 
subscribing to the Qadiriyah and Chishtiyah orders. Although 
a man of learning, he ardently upheld the doctrine of the Unity 
of Being and wrote several treatises in defence of Shaikh Akbar’s 
ideas on the subject. Yet another mystic of the time, Shaikh 
‘Abdul ‘Aziz Shakarbar (858-975)®, though blessed with ecstatic 
transports, placed trust in the Unity of Being. He also used to 
instruct his disciples in the Fasis and its commentary. He was one 


See Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh, yet IIE and Nuzhatul Khawatir, Vol. V. 
A.D. 1518-1601. 

Nurhatul Khawatir, Vol. V. 

A town in Gurgaon district of the Indian’ Punjab where there is a 
spring of hot water. 

AD, 1481-1542 

A.D. 1454-1567 
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of the maternal forefathers of Shah Wali Ullah. 

This was also the time when distinguished virtues and spiri- 
tual perfection of Shaikh «Abdul Quddus of Gangoh (d. 944/1537). 
had imparted a new life to Sabiriyah branch of Chishtiyah order. 
He believed ia the doctrine-of Unity of Being and openly preachad 
it. Shaikh Qutb-ud-din Binadil (d. 925/1519) was the chief 
protagonist of Qalandariyah order at Jaunpur and Shaikh Kamal- 
ud-din (d. 971/1564) occupied a distinguished place among the 
followers of Qadiriyah school at Khaithal in Ambala, and both 
had popularised their mystic orders. Mujaddid relates his father 
as telling him about Shaikh Kamal: “If one were to see from 
the eyes of heart, one would not find another spiritual guide occu- 
pying an exalted position like him in the Qadiriyah order save, of 
course, Shaikh ‘Abdul Qadir.”? In Oudh Shaikh Nizam-ud-din 
of Amethi alias Bandag: Mian (900-979)? was an eminent Shaikh 
of. the Chishtiyah order who scrupulously followed the dictates of 
the shari‘ah and the sunnah of the Prophet. He used to place 
reliance on the Jhya’ul <Uloom along with the ‘Awarif and the 
Risalah Makkiyah. Once he found aman with the Fasas, he 
took it away from him and gave him another book to read. 
Musica] recitation was acommon feature of the order followed 
by him, but he used to avoid it.* 

This was the religious and spiritual atmosphere prevailing in 
the world of Islam, particularly in India, where mystic guides 
belonging to different sufi orders and with varying levels of spiri- 
tual attainments had established their own centres of spiritual 
guidance for the people. The commonality as well as the elite 
which were deeply religious, usually attached themselves to one 
or the other of these teachers of spiritual truth, We have given 
it here in a bit detail so that one may clearly perceive the 
aptitudes and inclinations of the people at the time Mujaddid 


1, Zubdatul Mugamat 
2. A.D. 1495-1571. 
3. Nazhatul Khawatir, Vol. IV 
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was born and the possibilities and difficulties of any revivalist 
effort in the prevailing atmosphere. 


Intellectual Milieu 


_ Tenth century of the Islamic era was not an age of intellec- 
tual awakening and creative thought nor any significant addition 
’ was‘made to the thought, science or culture already existing 
during the period. The keen sense of intellectual curiosity which 
had rendered Islamic history specially illustrious in the world annals 
had gradually declined from the second half of the eighth century 
when we find such sharp-witted scholars.as Hafiz Ibn Taimiyah 
(d. 728/ 1328), Tagqi-ud-din b, Dagiq al-‘Id (d. 702/1303), Ala’- 
ud-din al-Baji (d. 714/1314), Jamal-ud-din ‘Abul Hajjaj al-- 
Mizzi. (d. 742/1341), Shams-ud-din al-Zahabi (d. 748/1347) and 
Aba Hayyan Nahwi (d. 745/1344) who made valuable contribu- 
tions to sciences of hadith (Traditions), kalam (dialectics), tartkh 
(history) and rijal (biographies) and produced literature of the 
highest order. This was the period which witnessed the great 
Traditionist Ibn. Hajr al-‘Asqalani (d. 852/1448) whose monu- 
mental. work entitled the Fath al-Bari, a commentary on the 
Salth Bukhari, was received as the most perfect work giving 
finishing touches to the Sahth. 

In the tenth century the intellectual pursuits were limited to 
compilations, reproductions, commentaries and summations of the 
earlier works. In the beginning of this century there had, 
however, been such eminent scholars as Shams-ud-din Sakhawi 
(d. 902/1497) and Jalal-ud-din Suyati (d. 911/1505). The former 
is regarded as one of the greatest scholars of Traditions, 
biographical notices and history, second only to Shams-ud-din 
al-Zahabi, after whom these disciplines gradually declined. His 
two works, the Fath-al-Mughith b’Sharh al-Fiyat-il-Hadith on the 
subject of principles and technical terms of hadith and the Al. 
Zau-ul-Lam‘e l'ahl al-Qarn al-Tas‘e on the biographical notices 
are still without a parallel in their fields. Likewise, Suyati is 
the well-known scholar of Islamic history, some of whose 
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works have the sweep of an encyclopaedia on the subjects covered 
by them. The first half of the Tafsir Jalalain, written by Suyiti 
has all along been studied as a text-book and kept his memory 
fresh in the minds of educated persons. 

In the tenth century. hadith and rijal were accorded greater 
importance by the scholars of Egypt, Syria and Iraq, mantig 
(logic) and philosophy were the favourite subjects of study in 
Iran and figahk (jurisprudence) of the Hanafite school constituted: 
the touchstone of scholarly excellence in Turkistan and India. 
The savants of the time were Ahmad b. Muhammad Qastalani 
(d. 923/1517), a commentator of the Sahth Bukhari, and Shaikh- 
ul-Islam Zakariyah Ansari (d. 925/1519) in Egypt ; the well-known 
exegete Abas Sa‘id (d. 952/1545) in Turkey; and in Hijaz Ibn 
Hajr Haitami (d. 974/1566) who had written As-Sawa’'iq al- 
Muhriga along with several other works, and ‘Ali Muttaqi (d. 
975/1567), the author of the Kanz-al--Ummal. Another scholar and 
man of letters was Mulla ‘Ali Qari who was born in Herat . 
(Afghanistan) but had settled down in Mecca where he taught 
a large number of students. He died in 1014/1605 but his scho- 
larly endeavours can properly be placed in the tenth century. 
Qutb-ud-din Nahrwali! was also a litterateur and historian who 
was born in India and died in 990/1582. Famous for his work, 
the Al-‘Aylam fi Akhbar Bait Allah al-Haram, he was venerated 
by the nobles and sultans of Hajaz and Turkey for his deep 
learning. 

Iran could justly boast of its academicians in the tenth 
century. There were Jalal-ud-din Dawwani (d. 918/1512), Mulla 
‘Imad b. Mahmiid Tarmi (d. 941/1534) and Ghiyath-ud-din 
Mansi (d. 948/1541) who were talked about even in India. 
Among the distinguished scholars who were widely known towards 
the end of the terith century, one was Shaikh Muhummad b. 
As-Shaikh Abi al-Hasan of Egypt. He was known as 


1. Anhilawara in Gujarat, arabicised as Nabrwala, is the ancient name of 
Pattan. It was captured by Mahmid of Ghazni in 416/1025. 
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Al-Ustaz al--Azam and Qutbjal-‘A‘rifin. As a teacher in the great 
University of Al-Azhar, he was famous for shedding new light 
and elucidating the intricacies of Quranic texts, hadith and figah. 
Apart from being a pedagogue, he was also a poet and a spiritual 
‘ guide of no mean achievement. He died in 993/1585. Rahmat 
Ullah b. ‘Abdullah Sindhi (d. 994/1586) was also an Indian 
scholar of Traditions who taught at Mecca during this period. 
‘Allama Wajih-ud-din b. Nasr Ullah of Gujarat was another 
scholar of this period who taught religious and secular sciences 
over half a century and brought up many an eminent pedagogue. 
His disciples continued to impart instruction and enlightenment 
to others for a hundred years. Wajih-ud-din. also belonged 
to the latter half of this century for he left this fleeting world 
in 998/1590. Yemen had, during this period, carved out a place 
for itself in the world of learning. The well-known scholar of 
hadith, Tahir b. Husain b. ‘Abdur Rahman al-Ahdal taught 
a large number of students there. He died in 998/1590.1 

The scholars of Iran had, by that time, started coming to 
India and many of these were pupils of Jalal-ud-din Dawwani, 
Mulla ‘Imad b. Mahmid Tarmi and Mir Giyath-ud-din Mansir. 
Maulana Zain-ud-din Mahmiad, the bow-maker, who had been 
a disciple of Maulana Jami and ‘AMédul Ghafoor Lari, had 
arrived in India during Humayin’s time and was received with 
the highest marks of honour by the king. During the reign 
of Akbar the three brothers, Hakim Abdul Fath Gilani, 
Hakim Humayun alias Hakim Humam and Nar-ud-din Qarari 
had emigrated from Gilan and attained high positions in the 
imperial court. After a short while Mulla Muhammad Yazdi 
arrived from Iran. Amir Fath Ullah Shirazi came after a 
brief stay at Bijapar. An intimate pupil of Mir Giyath- 
ud-din Mansur, he brought the writings of the Iranian scholars 
to India. He was honoured with the post of Sadr in 993/1586. 
The curriculum and syllabus then prevalent in India were 


1. See An-Nar as-Safir, pp.414-439. 
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deeply influenced by him and these ultimately developed into 
what later on came to be known as the Dars-i-Nizami, which 
still dominates the Arabic madrasas of the country.! 

We also come across the names of a large number of 
scholars and men of letters belonging to Nishapir, Astarabad, 
Jurjan, Mazandaran and Gilan in the court annals, specially 
those of the south Indian kingdoms. 

Afghanistan was the land known for its manly arts but it 
was not altogether destitute of mental cultivation. Qazi 
Muhammad Aslam Harwi (d. 1061/1651) who came towards 
the end of his iife’s journey to India was born in Herat 
and had studied in the land of his birth under Muhammad 
Fazil of Badakhshan. Muhammad Sadiq Halwa’i was also a dis- 
tinguished scholar of Afghanistan. Herat, close to the borders 
of Iran, was a centre of learning in those days. Qazi Muhammad 
Aslam Harwi was one of its eminent scholars. His son Muhammad 
Zahid (widely known to Indian scholars as Mir Zahid) was a 
paragon of learning in discursive sciences. His three commenta- 
ries known as the Zawahid Thalatha were, for a long time, keenly 
studied by the scholars. 

Iranian literati and their creations were not the only source 
of enlightenment to the Indian scholars who were constantly in 
touch with the scholars of the Qur’an and hadith in Egypt, Hijaz 
and Yemen. Shaikh Rajeh b. Dawid of Gujarat (d. 904/1499) 
studied Aadith from ‘Allama Sakhawi who told him about the 
Opinion held by Shaikh al-‘Ula al-Bukhari al-Hanafi in regard to 
Ibn ‘Arabi. He also asked his pupil to warn the scholars of 
India about the indiscriminate reverence paid by them to Ibn 
‘Arabi’. Sakhawi has made a mention of his Indian student in the 


1, Fora detailed account see Hakim S, ‘Abdul Ha'i Hasani's 4l-Thagdfat 
ileIslamiyah fil Hind or its Urdu version entitled Islami Uloem-e-Funan 
Hindustan men, specially the chapter Hindustan ka Nisab-i-Dars, 

2. Nazkatul Khawatir, Vol. IV 

3. Ibid. 
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Al-Zai'l-lam’e which shows that he held a very high opinion about 
the intelligence and learning of Rajeh b. Dawud. The greatest 
authority of the time in the science of hadith was Shaikh ‘Ali b. 
Hosim-ud-din al-Muttaqi, the author of Kanz-ul-Ummal. The 
entire world, it is said, lies under an obligation to Suyiti, but 
' Suydti himself is indebted to ‘Ali al-Muttagi. Abul Hasan 
As-Shafe’i al-Bakri who taught within the holy precincts of the 
mosque of K’aba and Shahab ud-din Ahmad b. Hajar Makki, 
the well-known traditionist and jurisconsult of Mecca had been 
the teachers of Shaikh ‘Ali al-Muttaqi. 

These descriptions would have made it clear that the Indian 
Peninsula, though bounded by lofty mountains and deep oceans, 
was not intellectually isolated from the outside world. It had 
maintained contact with other centres of culture and learning 
through the mountainous and rugged passes of Khaibar and 
Bolan. It is no doubt true that India had, in the times we are 
talking about, absorbed and imported to an extent greater than 
it could itself export and benefit others, but that was only natural 
for it had received both, the faith and the knowledge, by way of 
Turkistan and Iran. 


Intellectual and Religious Disquietude 


This survey of intellectual, religious and educational condi- 
tions of the tenth century would, however, remain incomplete 
without giving an account of the intellectual unrest and religious 
inconstancy found at certain places both in India and its neigh- 
bouring countries. Its description becomes all the more neces- 
sary lest one should think that the stream of life was flowing 
smoothly without any unbroken or unebbing surge for thousands 
of miles wherein the ship of religious edification and moral and 
spiritual guidance could go full speed without any danger hidden 
beneath the surface of water. Had it been so, the efforts made 
for renovation of faith during the period would have more appro- 
priately been called instruction and edification or preaching of 
Islam than revival and renaissance. India was situated at a far 
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off distance from the Islamic cultural centres which happened to 
be situated in Hijaz, Egypt, Syria and Iraq; Islam had reached 
this country through a circuitous route via, Iran, and Turkistan ; 
neither Arabic was prevalent here nor the knowledge of hadith 
was common which helps to distinguish aberration and innovation 
from the right path and impart an understanding of the true 
faith ; great difficulties existed in the journey for haj or for receiv- 
ing higher religious education; and the Muslim minority was 
socially integrated with a predominantly Hindu society which was 
firmly wedded to its superstitious beliefs and un-Islamic customs 
—all these factors had combined to make the Indian Muslims of 
that period susceptible to erratic calls of non-conformist sects, or, 
one can say, made the Indian Muslim society an easy hunting 
ground for religious adventurers. 

Aggressive Shi’ism of Iranian origin which took roots at 
certain places in the South India and Kashmir was but one in'a 
series of such perversions.» Burhan Nizam Shgh of Ahmadnagar 
had, in the middle of the tenth century, adopted Shi’ism under 
the influence of an Isma’ilite Shaikh Tahir b. Razi who had 
been forced to flee from Iran by the Iranian monarch Shah 
Isma’il Safawi. Moved by his intemperate faith, he ordered 
public cursing of the first three Caliphs, through the streets and the 
mosques and bazars, especially employed people for this purpose 
and killed and imprisoned a large number of Sunnites for oppos- 
ing his sacrilegious acts.1_ Mir Shams-jd-din of Iraq made inde- 
fatigable efforts to spread Shi’ism in Kashmir and converted 34,000 
Hindus to his faith. It is also reported that he invented a new 
religion which was called Nir Bakhshi and wrote a book on the 
jurisprudence of his faith which differed from the Sunnite law as 
well as the law of the Imamiyah sect of Shi'ites. Historians are 
also on record that a new sect was born in Kashmir which belie- 
ved that Saiyid Muhammad Nar Bakhsh was the Mahdi or tha 


1, See the details given by Muhammad Qasim Bijipiri in Tarikh Firishte , 
although the author was himself a Shi'ite. 
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promised Messiah.* 
In 950/1543 Humayan made his way into Persia to seek the 
_hélp of Shah Tahmasp who asked Humayiin to adopt the religious 
tenets of the Shiahs. Humayan after much ado said, “Bring 
_them written upon a sheet of paper’, and just read them out.* 
There is no reliable evidence to show that Humayan had abjured 
his faith, but he must have been impressed by the splendid 
reception and help he had received in his hour of need from 
Persia. The benignity should have, however, created a soft 
corner for Shi‘ism in the heart of Humayiin whose Timurid fore- 
fathers had been orthodox Sunnis and some even bound by an 
oath of allegiance to the saints of Naqshbandiyah order. Humayin 
was cultured and considerate with an excess of kindliness, always 
maintained the state of ablution and never mentioned God and 
- His Apostle without ritual purification. He died on the 15th of 
Rabj-ul-Awwal 963 A.H.,® after he had slipped from the stairs of 
of his library where he had sat down on hearing the call of the 
mu'azzin. 

Among the nobles and grandees of Humayin, Bairam Khan 
was a man of great talents. He was generous and sincere, 
possessed a goodness of disposition, attended the congregational 
prayers punctually and paid due reverence to the scholars and 
saints, but preferred ‘Ali, the fourth Caliph, over the first three. 
In one of his couplets he says : 

A king whose tiara surpasses the seven heavens; 
if not a slave of ‘Ali, let there be dust on his head. 

Mir Sharif ‘Am/i was a’ man well-versed in secular sciences. 
He came to India in the reign of Akbar who received him with 
kindness and appointed him, first in 993/1585, as the governor of 
Kabul and then, in 999/1591, as the governor of Bengal. He 


1. See the details given by Muhammad Qasim Bijapari in Tarikh Firishta, 
although the author was himself a Shi‘ite. 

2. Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh, Vol. 1, p. 445 

3. 26th January, 1551, A.D. 
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was given freehold lands or jagirs in Ajmer and Mohan. Khwafi 
Khan, author of the Mat‘asir al-Umara, says that, Mir Sharif 
Amii had heretic leanings, mixed up philosophy with mysticism 
and believed in what was called ‘Ayniyat or glimpse of the Truth. 

Two more thought currents fraught with divisive tendencies 
were extremely detrimental to Islam in India. One of these was 
the Zikri doctrine of a sect which believed that on the completion 
of one thousand years of Islam a new prophethood would show 
its face. The sect flourished in Baluchistan but according to the 
millenarian belief of its adherents the prophet of the sect had 
revealed himself at Attock in 977/1569. The author of the book 
“Who are Zikris,”’ writes about Mulls Muhammad, the founder 
of this schism : 

‘He appeared in a human form, pane the dress of 
the mendicants, descending from the celestial regions to the 
earth, on the peak of lofty mountain in Attock at dawn i in a 
monday night of 977/1569."! 

The Zikris regarded Mulla Muhammad as the Seal of the | 
Prophets, the best of all the apostles of God and His essence or 
Nar, and also, as the first and last of all creation. Another work 
of the sect known as Misa Namah says: 

“God said, O Moses, I have not sent any Prophet 
after Mahdi. He will be sent as the light of those who will 
be born first and in the last.’”2 
Several other books, such as, the M‘erdj Namah (Mss.), 

Thana’i Mahdi, Safar Namah Maha and Zikr-i-Ilain include pass- 
ages extolling Mulia Muhammad to a position higher than all the 
prophets of God including the Prophet of Islam. They also 
exhibit the ingenuity of their authors in distorting and mis-inter- 
preting or even shamelessly imputing certain sayings to earlier 
authorities. They had invented an article of faith for their 
sect, saying: “There is no god but God: Pure light of 


1, Who are Zikris, p. 13 
2. Ibid., p. 118 
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Muhammad Mahdi, the Prophet of God.” They made fun of 
those who performed prayers and dubbed them as heretics.* 

They rejected fasting, haj and zakat and instead of pil- 
grimage to the K‘aba, deemed it essential to make a pilgrimage to 
the hill named Koh-i-Murad.2 According to the Tartkh-Khawamn- 
i-Beliich the Zikri sect, which was very hostile to Islam, 
had gained considerable strength in certain parts of Baluchistan. 
The followers of this sect executed Muslims on the charge of per- 
forming prayers. Mir Nasir Khan ‘Azam, who re-introduced 
the shart‘ah, had to struggle hard against the un-Islamic and 
heretic practices of the Zikris. He ultimately succeeded in com- 
pletely destroying this heretical sect after fighting many a sanguine 
battle against them.® 

The other sect giving faith to certain doctrines of dubious 
nature was Roshana'iyah. Its role in trying to arrest the decline 
of Afghan political power and to check the growing influence 
of the Mughals raises issues that demand re-examination of the 
allegations made by the writers of those times. How far this 
schism was politically motivated and what historical facts support 
this view are some of the issues requiring a deeper study. There 
is, however, a great divergence between the statements of its 
adherents and opponents. One calls the founder of the sect as 
the ‘Saint of Light’ while the other nicknames him as the ‘Saint 


1, ‘dAitagad Namah (Mss.) 

2. The writings of the Zikris, such as, Zikr-i-Tauhid, Iam a Zikri, Tafsir 
Zikr Allah and other works cited in the text may be seen for details. 
District Gazetteer of Baluchistan (p. 116) brings out the differences 
between their beliefs and those of the Sunnites. 

3. See the article by Maulana ‘Abdul Haq, Principal Darul ‘Uloom, 
Turbat, Baluchistan, appearing in the Al-Hag’ (1979 issue) and another 
article giving detailed account of the Zikri faith in Januray, 1980 issue 
of the Al-Haq. : 

4. Taking into aecount the extraordinary popularity of the sufis during 
that period, certain writers have expressed the view that the movement 
was started to organise the Pathans under a religious garb in order to 
fight the Mughals and recapture the lost glory of the Afghans. 
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of Darkness’. The founder of the sect was one Ba Yazid Ansari, 
also known as Pir Roshan (i. e., the Saint of Light), and his 
father’s name was ‘Abdullah. Born at Jalandhar in 931/1524 
(that is, a year before Babur established his rule in India), he 
remained neglected throughout his youthful years owing to family 
dissensions, and thus he could not complete his education. In 
one of his travels, as reported by some, he met one Sulaiman 
Isma‘ili and spent sometime with the Hindu yogis. As his bio- 
graphers relate he began to have visions in sleep and heard 
celestial voices. He engaged himself in Zikr Khafi (silent remem- 
brances) and after sometime was lost in repeating the Ism-i- 
‘Azam (the Exalted name of God), When he completed forty 
years of age he heard a mysterious voice telling him to give up 
the ritual purity demanded by the shari‘ah and to perform the 
prayers like the prophets of God instead of the usual prayers of 
the Muslims.1 Thereafter he started to look down others as 
polytheists and hypocrites. He also began spending his time in 
devotions extending to forty days’ solitary seclusion. It was then 
that he was commanded to preach openly. It is also alleged 
that he laid a claim to being Mahdi or the promised Messiah 
who received revelations from God.2 The number of his follow- 
ers increased gradually and he appointed some of them as his 
deputies in order to preach his tenets. 

The doctrines that Shaikh Ba Yazid has himself mentioned in 
the Sirat-ut-Tauhid seem to be the outcome of an excessive reliance 
on mysticism as well as his own self-complacency which are not 
unoften found in those who want to go ahead with vigils and 
devotions on the path of spiritual flight unaided by an experi- 
enced guide but have little knowledge of the Qur’an and the 


1, But Shaikh Ba Yazid has written in the Magsood ul-Muaminin that the 
shari‘ah is like the bark of a tree without which the tree would not 
last. (Magqsood ul-Maminin, p. 444. Punjab University MSS. 

2, Shaikh Ba Yazid has, however, denied that he was Mahdi. His denial 
appears in the verbal contest between him and Qazi Khan of Kabul. 
(Ibid). 
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sunnah, The book also contains certain other dogmas and 
directions which are more probably: his regulations for waging 
war, perhaps, formulated during the period when he was leading 
an armed conflict against the Mughals and his rival Afghan 
tribes. 

A number of Afghan tribes around Peshawar joined the 
Shaikh as his followers. He started preaching his doctrines to 
the: Mahmand tribe and thereafter he gained adherents among 
the Baluchis and Sindhis. He was stoutly opposed by the scho- 
lars and mystics of other schools yet his success in extending his 
sphere of influence was phenomenal. Shaikh Ba Yazid deputed 
emissaries and missionaries to the neighbouring lands and their 
nobles and rulers, and one even called upon Akbar also. He 
spent two and a half years fighting the Mughals and, at last, died 
at Kula Pani in 980/1572. He was buried in Hashtnagar. Three 
of his works, the Khair ul-Bayan, Maqsood yl-Maminin and Sirat- 
ut-Tauhid are still extant which give the creed and dogmas of his 
sect. The Khair ul-Bayan and Magqsood ul-Miminin were regar- 
ded by his followers as something like the sacred texts: Akhund 
Darwizah, a disciple of Saiyid «Ali Tirmizi alias Pir Baba (d. 991/ 
1583), was the chief adversary of Shaikh Ba Yazid. He wrote 
the Makhzan ul-Isiam to refute the teachings of Shaikh Ba Yazid 
Ansari. The Shaikh also wrote an autobiography under the 
title of the Hal Namah Pir Dastagir which has been compiled with 
certain additions by ‘Ali Muhammad Mukhlis. Broken by con- 
tinuous internal dissensions and armed conflict with their 
opponents as wall as relentless opposition of the religious 
scholars; the followers of Roshana’iyah sect were scattered in 
different parts of India, Their numbers gradually decreased and 
ultimately the sect disappeared in India.1 

Mirzx Nasr ullah Kban Fidai Daulat Yar Jang, author of 
the Dastan Turktazan-i-Hind writes about the Roshanz’iyah sect : 


1. Seethe article on Roshana’iyah by Dr. Muhammad Shaf‘i in Datratul 
Moa’ arif Islamiyak (Urdu), Vol. IV. 
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“Roshna'i was the name given to the sect founded by a 
man belonging to India whose name was Ba Yazid. He laid 
a claim to prophethood among the Afghans, assuming the 
title of Paighambar-i-Roshna’1 or the Enlightened Prophet, 
and enlisted some of them as his followers who gave up 
paying homage to the divine revelations and praying to God, 
His statements and observations indicate that he had given 
his faith to the doctrine of Wahdat-ul-Wujud.' He believed 
that nothing exists save the Necessarily Existant One. He 
paid tribute to the Prophet of Islam (on whom be peace 
and blessings of God) and prophesised that the day was not 
far away when the entire world would acknowledge his 
prophethood. 

“The Halnamah written by Ba Yazid shows that he was 
arecipient of revelations which were brought to him by 
Gabriel; God had honoured him with apostleship; and he 
regarded. himself to be’a prophet. He offered prayers but 
did not consider it necessary to do so facing the giblah. He 
invoked the Quranic verse, Whichever way ye turn is the face 
of God, in his support. He did not consider it necessary to 
take a bath with water and regarded the killing of his 
adversaries as permissible.”? 

The author of the Dastan Turktazan-i-Hind has also cited 
certain utterances of Ba Yazid. Some of these being gnostic 
reflections are not reproachful but there are still others plainly 

un-Islamic and reprehensible. He writes : 

‘‘He attached the greatest importance to self-reliance and 
God-awareness. If he found a Hindu with a greater sense 
of self-reliance, he preferred him over a Muslim. He levied 
jizyah on the Muslims along with khums or one-fifth of the 
property as a tax which was assigned to the public treasury 


1, There was nothing novel in .it at least in those days for a majority of 
Indian mystics had faith in this doctrine. 
2. pp. 304-305 
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for being spent on the poor and the needy. All of his sons 
abstained from sins and profanity and cruelty. He had 
written several books in Arabic, Persian, Hindi and Pashtu. 

One of his works entitled Khair-ul-Bayan was in all the four 

languages and was, as he. believed, a sacred scripture 

containing direct divine revelations to him.” 

Events reported by the contemporary historians show that 
Shaikh Ba Yazid had collected a considerable force of*the 
Afghans and operating from his centre in the Sulaiman hills, 
he had captured the Khaibar Pass. He also started raiding 
the surrounding country. Akbar despatched an expedition to 
crush the rebellion but it did not succeed in achieving its objective. — 
After Ba Yazid’s death, his sons continued to pose danger to the 
Mughalempire. Raja Man Singh, Byrbal and Zain Khan, all 
failed to humble the Roshna’iyahs and Birbal was even killed in 
an encounter with them. Man Singh, too, failed to crush the 
Roshna’iyahs in an offensive launched by him in 995/1587. The 
insurgence of the sect was finally suppressed during the reign of 
Shah Jahan in 1058/1648. 


Mahdawis 


At this period the greatest unrest was caused by the Mahdawi 
movement whose founder, Saiyid Muhammad b. Yisuf of Jaunpir ,’ 
(born in 847/1443), had died in the beginning of the tenth century *- 
(910/1504) but its aftereffects were visible until the close of that 
century. A dispassionate study of the history of this movement 
is sure to convince any one that no religious movement of the time 
had shaken the Muslim society of the Indian sub-continent, 
including Afghanistan, so deeply and comprehensively as did 
the Mahdawi thought for two or three hundred years after its 
inception. Contemporaneous writings and accounts left by the 
writers and historians of the later times, both for and against 


1. Cited by Mullé Muhsin Khaini, Malndmah Ba Yasid Dar Bustan-i- 
Masihib, pp. 306—-309 
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this movement, lead to the conclusion that: 


1. 


(1) Saiyid Muhammad of Jaunpir was one of those who 
are born with an inner strength of spirit and fire of a genius 
after a long time. From his youthful days he was courage- 
ous and brave, dissatisfied with the shape of things around 
him and being rigidly puritan he was ever willing to admonish 
any one whom he found doing an act which he regarded as 
‘unlawful or irreligious. He was honoured, at that time, with 
the title of Asad al-‘ulama’ i.e., the lion among the scholars. 
He was guided in his spiritual edification by Shaikh Danial, 
and took to vigils and devotions-in the solitude of hills fora 
fairly long time. The spiritual exercises if undertaken by a 
novice unattended by a guide, often lead to misinterpretation 
of mystic symbols and mental images. A traveller of spirit 
who has not attained the place of nearness and discernment 
is always liable to misunderstand a word or symbol and this 
is what appears to have happened with Saiyid Muhammad. 
Thus, he declared himself to be the promised Mahdi in one 
of his journeys and later on called upon the people to give 
their faith to his claim. 

(2) His litanies coupled with inner spiritual strength and 
the zeal to command the right and forbid the impermissible 
had given him a charisma that enabled him to influence and 
inspire his audience. No matter whether one was a com- 
moner or a king, one became so spellbound by his sermons 
that one willingly left the‘hearth and home, riches and position 
at his bidding. People accompanied him to become his 
disciples or placed themselves entirely at his disposal. This 
was what happened with Ghiyath-ud-din Khilji at his capital 
in Manda and with the ruler of Gujarat, Mahmiad Shah at 
Japanir. At Ahmadnager, Ahmadabad, Bidar and Gul- 
barga thousands of persons gave themselves up to him and 


Unfortunately nothing is to be found about him in the biographical and 
other Sufi literature. 
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accompanied him in a procession. During his visit of Sind, 
he touched the hearts of the people so powerfully that large 
numbers seemed to be swelled with emotion. His harang- 
uings at Qandhar almost caused a trepidation in the whole 
population and even the governor Mirza Shah Beg felt 
attracted to him. 

(3) His was a life pure and chaste, of frugal living and 
abstinence and of complete trust in God—a picture of 
heavenly severance of all worldly relationships. One could 
see the same litanies and devotions and the sanie austerities 
and selfless sacrifices whether he was in a camp or a canton- 
ment. Whatever victuals were available, they were distributed 
equally to all without the least consideration to any one. 
He would himself accept a share equal to others. This, 
naturally made an impact upon everyone. 

(4). He had several disciples, the promoters of his mission, 
who were absolutely sincere, fearless and devoted to his 
cause. Some of them were brave enough to speak the truth 
to the face of autocrat kings ; some endured severe hardships 
in enforcing the lawful and checking what was unlawful 
or irreligious; and some even welcomed the gallows for 
the sake of their mission. Anybody going through their 
biographies cannot but acknowledge the wholesome in- 
fluence Saiyid Muhammad Jaunrpiri had exerted on these 
persons, 

To cite an example here, Shaikh ‘Ala’ b. Hasan of 
-Bayaoah also known as Shaikh ‘Ala’i (d. 957/1550) was 
courageous enough to ask Sultan Salim Shah Sari to tread 
the path chalked out by Islam. On arriving in the royal 
court he saluted the monarch in the usual manner instead of 
undergoing the elaborate court etiquette. On a second occa- 
sion when he was tired and sick he risked incurring the 
displeasure of the king and was scourged. He fellas dead 
and then his delicate body was tied to the feet ofan 
elephant and trampled to pieces on the streets of the 
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royal camp.* 

(5) Saiyid Muhammad’s summons for betaking the path of 
righteousness had five ingredients. These were abstinence 
from all worldly pleasures and belongings ; severance of all 
connections with the people; migration from one’s home; 
keeping the company of elevated souls; and continuous 
recollection of God. Saiyid Muhammad also considered the 
vision of Divine Essence whether in full consciousness or in a 
dream or in the form of an illumination of the heart as an 
essential pre-requisite to one’s faith. 

(6) Saiyid Muhammad, however, gave expression to 
certain impressions and assumptions, either during ecstatic 
transports or due to his mistaken interpretation of spiritual 
symbols and mental images witnessed in his rapturous moods, 
which turned his followers into a separate sect, distinct and 
divergent from the rest of the Muslims. Notwithstanding 
his sincerity and praisworthy zeal for the faith, his teachings 
were easily exaggerated by his more zealous adherents and 
formulated in the shape of a creed which ran counter to the 
beliefs of the majority of Ahi-Sunnat Muslims. His followers 
glorified Saiyid Muhammad to the extent of equating him with 
the prophets of God; some accorded him a place even higher 
than the prophets; while the zealots among them exiolled 
him to the level of the holy Prophet of Islam even though 
they did not deny that the Saiyid was an adherent of Islam and 
its Prophet. There were others among the followers of Saiyid 
‘Muhammad who declared that if anything contrary to the 
practice of their leader was found in the Qur'an and the 
Traditions, it need not be accepted. Similarly, the confi- 
dence in the vision of Divine light whether in a dream or in 
the state of consciousness was magnified to the extent that any 


1, Nushewl Khawatir, Vol. IV, and Muntakhobut Tawarikh, Vo). 1, 
p. 524. Maulans Abu) Katim Aziid has in his usual powerful diction 
narrated the story in a touching manner in the Taskirak (pp, 53-61), 
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Muslim who was unable to attain that state was declared 
outside the fold of Islam. The breach between Mahdawis . 
and the Muslims became wider with the passage of time and, 
at last, the former assumed the position of.a distinct sect, 
different and separate from the rest of the Muslims... Thus, 

:» the very purpose with which its founder had perhaps reacted 

-» his doctrines eventually came to nothing. 

: Mahdawis were able to maintain their power and influence 
capt the middle of the tenth century, specially in Deccan where 
they presided.over more than one kingdom. The popularity of the- 
cult and its potency is revealed by the events during the reign of © 
Isma-il Nizam Shah (996-998)! of Ahmadnagar. ‘When he was — 
raised to the throne as a minor, all power was usurped by Jamal 
Khan. Taking the affairs of the state in his hand Jamal Khan 
converted the young potentate to his creed and, within a short 
period, the Mahdawis from all parts of the country assembled - 
around him. With a force of Mahdawis numbering 10,000 Jamal 
Khan established his control over the Nizam Shahi kingdom ‘and 
persecuted both the orthodox Sunnis and the heterodox Shi<as. 
Burhan Nizam Shah, on his return to Ahmadnagar in 998/1590, 
defeated Jamal Khan and re-established the Shiite kingdom.? 

The Mahdawi movement began to show visible ‘signs of 
decline by the end of the tenth century. The extravagant. claims 
of its founder and the excesses committed by its fanatical followers 
had given birth to an unrest in the Indian Muslim society. The 
learned scholars with an insight in the teachings of the Qur’an 
and the way of the Prophet were perturbed by the new schism 
which was to them nothing short of a foreboding for a new mischief 
and heresy. The greatest scholar of the age, Muhammad Tahir of 
Pattan (913-986)°, the author of the Majm‘a Bahar ul-Anwar, dec- 
lared'under'an oath that he would not put on his turban until he 


1, AD. 1588-90 
2. Cambridge History of India, Vol. IV, pp. 461-2 
3. A.D. 1507-1578 
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had completely rooted out the false doctrine which had overrun the 
whole of Gujarat. When Akbar conquered Gujarat in 980/1573 
and met Muhammad Tahir, he promised to liquidate the new 
sect. At the same time be wound the turban on the head of 
Muhammad Tahir requesting him to leave the affair of Mahdawis 
to him. Akbar appointed Mirza ‘Aziz-ud-dio, his foster brother, 
to the governorship of Gujarat during whose time Mahdawis 
were subdued but when ‘Abdur Rahim Khao Khanan replaced 
*Aziz-ud-din as the governor of Gujarat, the Mahdawis again 
managed to regain their influence. Taking off his turban again, 
Muhammad Tahir took the way to the capital but the Mahdawis 
pursued the scholar and killed him by the time he reached Ujjain. 


Causes of Unrest 


The annals of the time as well the lessgn learnt from experi- 
ence show that intellectual unrest and mental chaos of the type 
we have described and aggressive reaction to the existing order of 
things are usually products of complex factors which are detailed 
here :— 

(1) A marked contradiction between the accepted ideas: 
and practices, the faith and the morals, always gives rise to 
dissatisfaction and irritation. in the minds of persons more 
thoughtful and sensitive than others. This dichotomy nor- 
mally takes the shape of a revolutionary call or movement to 
do away with the apparant disharmony ;. but, if it is not. 
potent enough to do 40, it is overtaken by a scepticism which 
soon becomes extremist and aggressive and, in a weak and 
sickly social order, creates even a greater confusion of thought 
endangering its stability, 

The abundance of. wealth, hankering after rank and 
status and the mad rush for laying one’s hands on both had, 
in the tenth century, brought up a class of worldly-minded 
opportunists who would sacrifice every moral and religious 


\. Nuzhatul Khawatir, Vol. 1V 
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norm to achieve their ends. The class with these inclinations 
normally comes to the fore in times of peace aad prosperity 
when powerful kingdoms come to have authority over exten- 
sive dominions. During the last years of Suri dynasty and 
specially after the establishment of Mughal rule in India, it 
seems, the social and economic life of the society had pro- 
duced conditions favourable to the lesser minds hankering 
after wealth and power. Many well-known injunctions of 
the shari‘ah were violated and un-Islamic practices had come 
into vogue. Hasan Basri (d. 110/728), the great reformer 
of the first century, used to call such seekers of power and 
pelf who were conspicuous during the hay-day of Umayyad 
and Abbasid Caliphates, as hypocrites. 

(2) When autocratic rulers become the source of all 
power and authority, their highhandedness, insolent behavi- 
our and open violation of the religious injunctions as well as 
shameful indulgence in pleasures of fiesh normally force the 
reformers, having courage and sincerity, to launch a revolu- 
tionary movement or to take up arms against the rulers. 

(3) Conventions and formalities, when taken to the 
extremes, give rise to intellectual and moral decadence in a 
society which becomes stagnant in its thought and culture.? © 


1, 


2. 


Some of the details given by the historians as, for example, Saiyid Hashmi 
Faridabadi in the Tarikh Hind (Vol. Ill, p. 40) cite the instances of 
such un-Islamic practices. During the reign of Sultan Salim Shah, who 
ascended the throne with the title of Islam Shah, all the officials and 
nobles used to come together every Friday in. the District (Sarkar) 
headquarters where the shoes of king were placed on a chair under a 
canopy, before which all those present used to stand and bow their 
heads‘in feverence. ‘hereafter thé compilation of royal edicts was read 
out to all. ‘ : 
Professor Khaliq Ahmad Niz4mi writes in the Salatin Dehli ke Mazhabi 
Rujhanat (p. 451) that the social and moral condition of the Muslims 
was, on the whole, sinking fast. The fables presented in the literary 
; (Continued on next page) 
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The educational system. becomes lifeless and unrealistic 

and loses the capacity to impart satisfaction to the: mental 

quest. It is then that the people find an answer to their 
searchings in those movements which, rightly or wrongly, 
dare to go beyond the limited sphere of conveationalism. 

An important reason or rather an inducement to take this 

course is the disregard to the teachings of the Scripture and 

the Prophet. Ignorance of Hadith is another: cause for: it is 
the surest, means for knowing the true spirit of religion in 
every time and clime as well as. the chasm existing between 
the morals and behaviour of the time and those of the 

Prophet and his companions. 

(4) Absence of a religious Jeader who is mentally, 
morally and. spiritually superior to others and possesses an 
attractive personality, who can set.at rest the seething minds 
and hearts and re-strengthen the decaying social order by 
imparting a new conviction in the abiding nature of. Islam 
and its shari‘ah as well as in the vast possibilities of progress 
and development of man through these God-given blessings 
is yet another reason for fomenting discontentment. 

A study of the history, biographies, discourses and. other 
records pertaining to the tenth century shows that the conditions 
giving rise to intellectual unrest and disquietitude of spirit were far 
more apparant at the time in India and that is why we find them 
more pronounced at that time-:than in the earlier centuries. 


(Concluded) 

masterpieces of the times—A faana-i-Shahan and the Tarikk Dawadi— 
domonstrate moral degradation and overcredulous attitude of the people. 
Riotous living of the friars, self-indulgence of the students, blind faith 
in charms and amulets, stories of jinn and fairies and Solomon’, 's lamp 
could never have been so conspicuous in a healthy society with a sound 

" moral grounding. Ta fact, the Mahdawi movement was. but an. effort 
‘to get rid of that intellectual decadance arid religious stagnation. 


CHAPTER Ir 


THE GREATEST TUMULT OF THE 
TENTH CENTURY 


Advent of a New Order 


The tenth: century of the Islamic era had also assumed 
importance since at the close of it Islam was to complete one 
thousand years and to enter into a new millennium. Ordinarily 
there was nothing of significance in this event; just as every new 
century begins with the expiry of a previous one, the noiseless 
foot of time was stepping into a new millennium after another 
thousand years. But, at a time when the minds were seething 
with restlessness and the beliefs were shaken ; the teachings of the 
Scripture were not only ignored but detested ; speculations of 
the Greek philosophers were taken as the acme of wisdom and 
intellectual perfection, and lauded as the ‘Radiant Skyline’ of 
wisdom ; when mountains made out of molehills were regarded 
as great achievements in the circles of the educated and the 
pedagogues; prophetic guidance, divine Scriptures, revelations 
and injunctions of the shari‘ah were mocked at and reliance on 
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them was dubbed as ignorance and unsophistication ; when the 
disaffection withthe then political system, trying to justify every 
iniquity and injustice on religious grounds, was about to burst 
forth in an open revolt ; and, to cap it all, when a few ambitious 
and self-seeking persons, endowed with intelligence and learning, 
had set their eyes upon improving the occasion by posing as 
harbingers.of a new era like the great founders of religion, then, 
of course, there could have been no better and well-timed oppor- 
tunity than the close of Islam’s first millennium. These men with 
vaulting ambition held the advent of Islam as the beginning 
of the most perfect and successful era in human history and, 
therefore, its coming to an end with the first millennium offered. 
them a golden opportunity which, once lost, would never have 
been available to them. 

In taking a look at the different. parts of Islamic world 
during the second half of the tenth century we shall have to pay 
particular attention to Iran, the area inhabited by a people with a 
testless disposition and creative intellect and which, for reasons 
more than one, can be called the Greece of the East. For here 
we find the genesis of the idea that with the approaching end of 
the first millennium and beginning of the second, the manifestation 
of a Renovator of Faith promised in the Traditions at the close of 
every century,-must occur in the shape of a great personality: 
the Promulgator of a new religion rather than a renovator or 
reformer, who would convert the whole world to his faith. 
There had, infact, been a few aspiring fellows who had tried to 
figure in the list of this exalted office. One can only express his 
disappointment at the chronicles of the time which, like other 
court annals of the times past, revolve round the kings and 
emperors, grandees and nobles, and their fastidious tastes and 
pleasures, but hardly give any details to form an estimate of the 
thoughts and leanings, ‘emotions, desires and fancies of the 
common people. If we were to lay our hands on a history of 
the intellectual thought of those times, it would have told us how 
the advent of the second millennium had set the hearts of many an 


N 
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enthusiast on spurs and how several of them had started building 
castles in the air. 

The Safawid dynasty had utilised its power and prestige to 
firmly establish Shi‘aism as the faith of Iran. Shaikh Safi-ud-din, 
the progenitor of those who founded the Safawid dynasty, was a 
noted mystic, but owing to the little interest Shi‘aism had with the 
‘spiritual thought and culture known as sufism, the discipline was 
destroyed once for all notwithstanding the great contribution 
made by Iran through some of the greatest mystics of their time, 
such as, Imam Ghazzali of Tas, Shaikh Farid-ud-din ‘Attar of 
Nishapor, Maulang Jalal-ud-din Rami!, Maulana ‘Abdul Rahman 
Jami and others—all of whom had hailed from Iran. The country 
had also been the source of spreading spiritual light to Baghdad, 
Delhi and Ajmer through its sons like Shaikh ‘Abdul Qadir 
Jilani, Shaikh Shahab-ud-din Suhrawardi, Shaikh Mu‘in-ud-din 
Chishti and Khwaja Qutb-ud-din Bakhtiyar Kaki. Iran had also 
been a great centre of learning for hadith and had produced such 
talented scholars as Muslim b. al-Hajjaj.al-Qushairi of Nishapir, 
Abi ‘Isa Tirmidhi, Abi Dawid of Sajistan, Ibn Majah of 
Qazwin and Hafiz Abi ‘Abdur Rahman Nissa’i, but it had’ 
lost its invaluable patrimony of learning in the fields of Scripture 
and Prophet’s Traditions. Instead, it had directed its attention 
to the philosophy and logic of the Greeks. Thus, the revolution 
which had already severed its rapport with the companions of the 
Prophet and his sunnah, had cooled down if not completely 
numbed Iran’s intellectual vigour for upholding the finality of 
prophethood, and shaken its conviction in the abiding nature of 
Islam’s vitality. Had not Shitaism based its creed on devotion 
to the Prophet’s household, it would have more probably 
reverted to the pre-Islamic thoughts and culture of Rustam and 
Isphandiyar and the creed of Zarathustra, 

It was, therefore, not at all an unexpected development that. 


1. He belonged to Balkh in Khur&san, an Iranian province; now in 
Afghanistan, 
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Tran gave birth, at that time, to a number of anti-Islamic concepts 
and philosophies. One of these, more developed and logically 
articulated, was the Nuqtawi movement which, by the way, offers a 
good example of the restless spirit of Iran which has manifested 
itself, from time to time, in the shape of Mazdak and Mani and 
Hasan b. Sabbah. The Nuqtawi movement was completely 
atheistic in its make up, however. pence’ Munshi writes about 
‘the. Nuqtawis : 
“The sect believes, like the philosophers of antiquity, 
that the universe is eternal and rejects resurrection of 
human: beings and requital on the Day of Judgement. In 
its ¢stimation the pleasures and sufferings of the worldly 
life stand for the heaven and hell awarded to a man in 
retum for his good or evil actions.2” 
Shah Nawaz Khan, another historian of the time, says : 
“The science of nugta® is another name of atheism and 
infidelity, libertinism and freethinking. Like the philoso- 
phers of antiquity, ‘its adherents admit the enternity of the 
universe and deny requital and the Day of Judgement. The 
ease and difficulty encountered in the wordly life are taken 
- by them as the reward and punishment for the righteous and 
wrongful acts”.® 
_ They accepted the theory of evolution and believed that the 
‘inorganic matter and plants blossomed into human beings through 
& process of growth and gradual development.‘ God-had nothing 
“to do, in their opinion, with the growth of vegetables for it was 
“merely the systematic action of the elements and influence of 
the stars which made them grow.’ They said that the Qur'an 


Térikh ‘Alam ‘Ar@i ‘Abbasi, Vo\. TE, p. 325 
- Meaning cipher or zero. 
. Me’ athir ul-’Umara, Vol, H, p. 619 
. Dabistan-i-Mazahib, p. 300 
. Muballigh ur-Rijal, MSS Mauling Azad. Collection, p. 254, Maulana 
Azad Library, Muslim University, Aligarh. 
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was the creation of the Prophet while. the shar‘iah was nothing but 
the expression of formal judgements by the jurists according to 
their own lights. They made a mockery of prayers, faj and 
sacrifice,! and dubbed Ramadhan as a month of hunger and thirst. 
They rediculed the rules pertaining to purification and bathing,? 
and rejected that there were any prohibited degrees for contracting 
marriages. They discarded the things authoritative and textual 
but commended rationalism.® 

The founder of this sect was one Mahmad of Basakhwan‘. 
The sect had thousands of adherents in India and Iran during 
the tenth century. The. Nuqtawis believed that the 8,000 years 
since the beginning of the world to the birth of Mahmid. was an 
era of Arab glory because the prophets of God were born among 
them alone during all these years. 

The leadership of the Arabs, they said, ended with the 
advant of Mahmid® and for the next eight thousand -years there 
would be prophets from amongst the Iranians alone.* 


1. Muballigh ur-Rijal, MSS Maulana Azad Collection, p. 25A Maulana 
* Azad Library, Muslim University, Aligarh 

2. Ibid 

3. For further details see Prof. Mohammdd Aslam’s Din Iahi aur us}-a 


Pas Manzar; Dr. Nazir Ahmad’s Tarikhi wa Adabi Mutal’e; and the 
Nugatiyan ya Pusakhwan by Dr. Sadig Kiya. 

4. Mahmid of Bas&khw4n first summoned the people to his new faith in 
00/1398, at Astrabad, and died in 832/1429. Thus, the sect was 
founded in the beginning of the ninth century and gradually became 
popular. During the tenth and eleventh centuries it had thousands 
of adherents in Iran and India. Iranian and other Muslim historians 
describe them as apostates and believers in transmigration. According 
to Mahmid the beginning of everything was the atom of earth, that is, 
the nuqitah, He tried to give a new interpretation to the Quranic 
verses in the light of his belief in the nugrah or the numericals and 
ciphers, and that is why the sect is called Nuqtawi or the people of 
nugqtah (See Dr. Nazeer Ahmad’s Tarikhi wa Adabi Mutal‘e). 

5, A couplet of Mahmiid or one of his followers says: 

For the prodigals who are saved, the turn has come. 
When Arabia railed at Iran, the day will never return. 
6. Dabistan-i-Mazahib, p. 301 
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The convictions of the Nuqtawais, described here briefly, had 
an unusual significance, specially in the context of the reformist 
movement we are going to discuss; for, it claimed that “Islam 
having been revoked, everyone had to accept the religion of 
Mahmid” and that “Islam having run out its life’s duration, a new 
religion was the need of the time.” The very fact that this doctrine 
was preached at the time when the end of first millennium was 
approaching shows that the propagators of this faith intended to in- 
tensify their efforts with the start of the second millennium. Shah 
‘Abbas Safawi had eliminated thousands of Nuqtawis charged with 
heresy ; he had taken an attitude more stern than his predecessors 
for he regarded them as the most dangerous renegades. In 1002/ 
1594 Shah ‘Abbas ordered a general massacre of the Nuqtawis 
which forced a large number of them to seek the safety of India. 
One of them was Hayat: Kashi who, after serving aterm of two 
years’ imprisonment, first went to his home town of Shiraz and 
thereafter migrated to India in 986/1578. He was reported to be 
present at Ahmadnagar in 993/1585. Another eminent scholar 
who occupied an important position among the followers of | the 
sect, was Sharif ‘Amli. Distressed by the intolerable conditions 
in Iran he had also fied to India. Akbar used to render honour 
to this man as if he was his spiritual mentor. As certain scholars 
have written, Sharif ‘Amli brought proofs from the writings of 
Mahmiid of Basékhwan to convince Akbar that the time was 
ripe for him to call the people to his new faith. The writings of 
Mahmiid he had produced are reported to have predicted that in 
the year 990/1582 a certain person would eliminate irreligion and 
establish the true faith. 

Both Badaiint and Khawaja Kalan® are in agreement that 
after his-departure from Iran, Sharif ‘Amli first sought asylum in 
the monastery of Maulana Muhammad Zahid of a Balkh, a 


1, Dabistan-i-Mazahib, p. 300 
2, His name was Khwaja ‘Ubaid Ullah, and he was the son of Khwija 
B&qi Billah. He wrote the Mublligh ur-Rijal. 
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nephew of the great Shaikh Husain of Khwarism, and lived there 
like a friar. But as he had little of the darvish in him he set 
on foot abundance of vain talk and senseless blasphemy, so that 
when Muhammad Zahid came to know of his beliefs he turned 
Sharif ‘Amli out of his mONASEEY Thereafter Sharif ‘Amli 
came to Deccan. 

Deccan had, in those days, several Shi’ite kingdoms. 
There he was received with honour for the people took him 
to be a Shi‘a scholar, but when they came to know of his per- 
suasion, they also turned against him. Referring to the incident 
Badaiioi says that ‘“‘the rulers of the Deccan wished to cleanse 
the tablet of existence of his image, but eventually he was set 
on a donkey and shown about the city in disgrace,” 

Appointing him as a commander of one thousand, Akbar 
included Shaikh ‘Amli among his courtiers. A possessor of 
the four degrees of the Divine Faith? promulgated by Akbar, he 
was sent as a missionary to Bengal for summoning faithful 
followers of Din Ila to these degrees of Akbar’s faith. He also 
deputised for the Emperor before the followers of His Majesty's 
religion. The author of Ma‘athir-ul-Umara says: “he mixed up 
mysticism and positive facts with heresy and infidelity, subscribed 
to the doctrine: Everything is He; and called everything a God”.* 
Abul Fazi ‘Allami is also reported to have been swayed, 
according to some of the contemporary historians, by the 
Nuqtawi movement. When Shah ‘Abbas Safawi got executed — 
Mir Saiyid Ahmad K4shi, a prominent leader of the Nuqtawis, a 
letter written to him by Abul Faz! was found in his papers. 
Iskander Munshi, a historian of Abul Fazal’s time writes in the 


1. Muntakhabut Tawdrikh, Vol. Il, p. 253 

2. The four degrees of Faith, according to Akbar, consisted in one’s readi- 
ness to sacrifice four things; life, property, religion and honour for 
the Emperor. 

3. Muntakhabut Tawérikh, Vol. Ul, p. 243 

4. Matithir ul-Umara Vol. TU, p.285 
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Tarikh ‘Alam Ara’i ‘Abbast : 
“It has been learnt from the people visiting India that 

Abul Fazl, son of Shaikh Mubarak, one of the scholars 

of India and a trusted courtier of Akbar, is a folfower 

of this religion. He has. made Akbar latitudinarian who. 
has given up the path of shart‘ah. The letter of Abul Fazl 
addressed to Mir Ahmad. Kashi, which was found among 

the papers of the aforesaid Mir, testifies that he was a 

. Nuqtawi.”! 

Khawaja Kalan also says while discussing Mahmad of Basa- 
khwan and his religion in the Mublligh-ur-Rijal, that «Shaikh 
Abul Fazl of Nagor imported that destructive doctrine into 
India.””2 

These documentary evidences sufficiently dpcionattaie how 
the Nuqtawis had conspired to prepare the ground for a new 
religion to take the place of the old ore at the beginning of the 
second millennium ; the new era and the new faith were, it seems, 
in search of an anointed leader who could preside over the new- 
found kingdom; and there was none better suited than the 
‘Emperor Akbar to fill in that role. 


1. Cited from Tarikhi and Adabi Matal’e by Dr. Nazir Ahmad, p. 261 
2. Mublligh ur-Rijal, p.31, For further details also see pp. 32-33. 


CHAPTER Ill 


AKBAR’S RULE 
THE CONTRASTING CLIMAXES 


The Religious Period 


All the historians of Akbar’s reign are in agreement that 
Akbar began his rule as an orthodox Muslim, or rather with an 
excess of religious frenzy akin to blind faith. A few incidents 
related ‘by Mulla ‘Abdul Qadir Bad&ini (d. 1004/1595), have 
been taken from the Muntakhabut-Tawarikh to show that Akbar 
was, like his forefathers, a strict Muslim. With no religious 
education or, for that matter, any education at all, and living in 
an age when the excessive veneration of the tombs of saints was a 
common feature, Akbar used: to undertake long journeys for the 
purpose, punished those who showed disbelief or expressed views 
contrary to the accepted articles of faith, presented offerings at the 
shrines of suints, spent a part of the day in recollection. of God, 
kept company of the scholars aad saintly persons and attended 
spiritual concerts. 

“We do not see any harm in citing Mulla ‘Abdul Qadir 
Badacot i in ‘support of Akbar’s religious zeal. These statements 
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of Badauni, many of which find confirmation in the accounts 
of Nizam-ud-din and Abul Faz], have something nice to 
say about Akbar and no historian has ever criticised them 
for containing even a veiled reprehension to the king. . There 
was, in fact, no reason for Badaini to cry down Akbar’s 
religiosity of the initial period. We shall, however, refrain from 
invoking Budaini’s testimony in regard to the later part of 
Akbar’s rule when he was engaged in preaching the Din Ilaht and 
unity of all religions, and insulting the precepts of Islam for 
demonstrating his catholicity, since the authenticity of Badatiny’s 
statement about that period have, of late, been challenged by 
certain historians!. Wherever we shal} refer to. Badatinr for the 
later period of Akbar’s rule, we shall do it only when his 
statement is supported by the assiduous courtiers and historians 
eager to preserve and extol the dignity of their master. 
Now, let us see what Muntakabut Tawarkth has to say about 
the earlier religious. zeal of Akbar: 
“The Emperor set out to pay a vow of thanks for the 


‘ 


1. The campaign launched in the recent past to discredit Mulla ‘Abdul 
Qadir Badatini’s Muntakhabut Tawarikh by attributing his statements 
to orthodoxy and personal prejudices against Akbar cannot be suppor- 
ted on any valid ground. The trend, in: fact, shows an emotional 
attachment to Akbar and a conscious effort to gloss over the faults 
and errors committed by him. It bespeaks of a negative attitude born 
of a particular way of thinking and the system of education as well as 
circumstances which have helped to advance. motivated historiography 
of the present times. Anybody who goes through the Muntakhabut 
Tawarikh with an unbiased mind cannot but acknowledge the sincerity, 
truthfulness and courage of its author. 

The merit of ‘Abdul Qadir Bad&ini lies in the fact that when 
every other writer was no more than a panegyric of the Emperor, 
Bada&ini stood apart from allof them. According to Elliot, “rarely 
do the other obsequious annalists dare to utter their own sentiments, 
especially. such as would be ungrateful to a royal ear, or to confess 
theit own errors and foibles, as ‘Abdul Qadir does with so much 
complacency and indifference.” (Vol. V., p. 480) 
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rising of this star of prosperity (i.e. birth of Prince Salim) 
and went on foot from Agra to Ajrhir, travelling six or seven 


coses each day. After fulfilling the rites of the pilgrimage | 


" ine returned, and in the blessed month of Ramazan he en- 
camped outside Dehli, and spent some days in visiting the 
tombs of the saints of God.’ 

“The Emperor had Mirza. Maqim of Isfahan together 
‘with a certain person named Mir Yaqub of Kashmir put 
to death on the charge of being Shi‘ahs.’’2 

“The Emperor . . . with a view to visiting the tomb of 
that Pole-star of Shaikhs... honoured Shaikh Farid... 
went towards Ajodhan, which is generally known as Pattan.””* 

“In the beginning of Sh‘aban the Emperor left Dehli 
for Ajmir...At the beginning of the blessed month of 
Ramazan he arrived within seven coses of Ajmtr, and 
dismounting in his accustomed manner made a pilgrimage to 
the shrine, and presented a pair of kettle drums of Daid’s,. . . 
And daily, according to his custom, held in that sacred shrine 
by night intercourse with holy, learned, and sincere men, 
and seances for dancing and sufiism took place,” 

“In the year nine hundred and eighty the buildings of 
the ‘Ibadat-Khanah were completed...His Majesty spent whole 
nights in praising God; he continually occupied himself in 
pronouncing Ya huw® and Ya hadz*, in which he was well 
versed.””” : 


. Muntakhabut Tawrikh, Vol. Ul, p. 127-28; also see Akbar Namah, 
Vol. HI, p. 233 
. Muntakhabut Tawarikh, Vol. IL, p. 128 
. Muntakhabut Tawarikh, Vol IL, {p. 137; also see Tabaqat-i-Akbari, 
Vol. I, p. 362 
. Muntakhabut. Tawarikh, Vol. It, p. 188; also'see Akbar Namah, Vol. Til, 
p. 259 
. Meaning; *O He (God)! 


\ 


. Meaning °O Guide! 


. Muntakhabut Tawarikh, Vol. U1, page 203; Akbar Namah, V 
p. 364; Tabagat Akbari, Vol. TH, p. 514 
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“On Fridays after prayers he would go from the new 


- chapel of the Shaikh-ul-Islim, and hold meeting in this 


building. Shaikhs, ‘Ulama, and pious men, and a few of his 
own companions and attendants were the only people who 
were invited...... His Majesty would go from time to time to 
these various parties, and converse with them, and discuss 
philosophical subjects.’”! 

In the events of. the year 986/1! 1578 we read about Akbar’s 


preoccupations at Fatehpur Sikri: 


«There he used to spend much time in the ‘Jbadat-Khanah 
in the company of learned men and Shaikhs. And especially 
on Friday nights, when. he would sit up there the whole 
night continually occupied in discussing questions of religion, 
whether fundamental or collateral.”’? 

At the same time His Majesty ordered Qazi Jalal-ud-din, 
and several ‘Ulama, to read out the commentaryon the 
Qur'an.” 

In the annals of 985/1577, it is stated : 

«After performing the pilgrimages at Dehli to the tombs 
of the great saints of that illustrious locality, the Emperor went 
on a hunting expedition in the neighbourhood of Palam!” _ 
Once when Akbar was walking and came-near the Madrasah 


Khair-ul-Manazil established by Mahum Ankah, a slave name 
Faulad, whom Mirza Sharaf-ud-din Husain had set free, shot an 
arrow at him which happily did no more than graze his skin. 
The providential escape was taken by Akbar as a ’’supernatural 
admonition and the miracles of the Pirs of Dehli.’’ 


. Another time while returning after a visit to the mausoleum 


of Khwaja Muin-ud-din Chishti at Ajmer, Akbar visited Shaikh 


1, 


yeep 


Muntakhabut Tawarikh, Vol II, pp. 204-205 ; Pebagatt-ARbrt, Vol. Hi, 


p. 471 

Muntakhabut Tawarikh, Vol. U, p. 262 

Ibid, p. 215 

Muntakhabut Tawarikh, Vol. If, p. 259 ! ee Vol, HI, p. 507 
Muntakhabut Tawarikh, Vol. Tl, p. 
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Nizam Narnauli (who was one of the greatest Shaikhs), and “in 
the fulness of his faith entreated his prayers.’’? 

Akbar had a great regard for Shaikh Salrm Chisht1 whose 
monastery was built by him on the top of the hill at Sikri. The 
Shaikh had promised Akbar that his prayers for the blessing of a 
son would be answered. Accordingly, when Akbar learnt that his 
Hindu consort, the daughter of Raja Bihari Mal of Ambar, was 
with child she was sent to the Shaikh’s monastery at Sykri, where 
was born the prince who received the name Salim in the honour 
of the Saint.? _ 

Another son of Akbar, prince Murad, was also born in the 
monastery of Shaikh Salim Chishti.* 

On the request of Akbar, “prince Salim received the tablet 
of instruction from the hand of the God-fearing Maulana Mtr 
Kalan, the traditionist of Herat...and learnt the lesson ‘In the 
name of the Gracious and Merciful God.’ 

‘The Emperor on account of his great reverence for the 
Shaikh (‘Abd-un-Nabi) used to go from time to time to his 
house to hear lectures on the Traditions of the Prophet, and. once 
or twice he even stood before him without his shoes and made 
the eldest Prince attend his school to learn the (collection of) 40 
ahédith by the renowned master Maulana ‘Abdur Rahman 
Jami.” 

Mulla ‘Abdul Qadir relates his own experience: ‘Then 
the Emperor gave me a pair of splendid Nakbadi shawls (and 
said): ‘Take these and go and see the Shaikh (‘Abd-un-Nabi), 
and say to him from us: ‘They are from our own private treasury, 
and we had them made on purpose for you, do you wear them.’”¢ 


1, Muntakhabut Tawarikh, Vol. U, p. 108; Tabagét-i-Akbari, Vol. Il, p. 350 

2. Muntakhabut-Tawarikh, Vol, Il, pp, 112, 124; Tabagat-i-Akbari vol. U, 
p. 356-7. ; ; 

Muntakhabut-Tawarikh, Vol. Il, pp. 135-6; Tabagat-i-Akbari p. 360 

Muntakhabut-Tawarikh, Vol. U p. 173 

Ibid, p. 206-7 

Ibid, p. 243-4 
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Shaikh Muhammad Ghauth of Gwalior was one of the 
renowned mystics of Shattari order. He was granted a jagir 
which yielded an annual income of a million sterling.! _ Akbar 
sent for his son, Shaikh Zia Ullah and assembled a party in his 
honour at the ‘Ibadat-Khanah, every Thursday evening in which 
he invited Sayyids, Shaikhs, ‘Ulama and Amirs.2 ; 

The homage rendered by Akbar to the pious and heavenly- 
minded persons was after the custom of his Timurid forefathers 
who were all devoted to Khwaja Nasir-ud-din ‘Ubaid Ullah Abrar. 
Sultan Abi Sa‘eed, the grandfather of Babur used to. go bare | 
footed for paying his respect to the Khawaja and never did any- 
thing without consulting him. Babur’s father ‘Umar Shaikh 
Mirza also held the Khwaja in reverence. Babur has paid 

lowing tributes to him in his Memoirs. Several women of the 
royal family were given in marriage to the mystic Shaikhs of 
Naqshbandiyah order. When Khwaja Yahya, who was one of 
the descendants of Khwaja ‘Ubaid Ullah Abrar came to India, 
Akbar received him with the greatest honour and bestowed a. 
jegir for his maintenance. “He was made ‘leader of the pilgrim- . 
age’ and was sent on his way to the holy places with ample stores 
for the journey. When he had attained the felicity of com- 
pleting the pilgrimage he returned, and passed his precious time 
in Agra.” . 4 

Akbar had appointed seven persons to lead the congregational 
prayers, one for the five prayers of each day of the week‘. 

_ Akbar used to send at his cost a large number of. persons 
for performing pilgrimage every year. Sometimes a general 
order was issued that any one who wished might go at his 
expense.’ Narrating an event of the kind, Badauni says, “Sultan 


1. Munakhabut Tawarikk, Vol. MI, p. 29 . 

2. Muntakhabut Tawarikh, Vol. IL, p. 204; Tabagat-i-Akbari, Vol. U, 

p. 235, 

‘Miniakieabal Taiwarikch Vol. WM, p. 151; Akbar Namah, Vol. ill, p- 382-3. 
Muntakhabut Tawarikh, Vol. II, p.232 . ; 

Muntakhabut Tawarikh, Vol. I, p. 258 ; Tabagat-i-Akbari, Vol. I, p. 517. 
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Khwajah son of Khwajah Khawand Mahmid, he appointed Mir 
Hajt, and sent a sum of six lacs of rupees, in money and 
goods, to be distributed among the déserving people of Makkah 
and Madinah, and for building a Khankah? in the sacred precincts. 
When the Emperor dismissed Sultan Khwajah on his road to the 
- two sacred cities, he himself, with bare head and feet, and 
dressed in the JAram, and in every respect clothed like a pilgrim 
and having shorn his head a little, went a little distance in his 
train. At this a cry broke forth from the multitude, and he 
showed himself moved by their devotion”’.4 

‘When Shah Abi Turab, sent by Akbar asa leader of the 
pilgrims, returned from Hijaz with a stone with the impression 
of the foot of the Prophet on it, “the Emperor went a distance 
of four coses to meet it, and commanded the Amirs to carry it 
by turns a few step, and in this manner they brought it to the 
city’”’.§ 

The accounts of early religiosity of Akbar find confirmation 
in the statement of another renowned historian of the Moghul 
period, Mir ‘Abdur Razzaq Khafi Khan, also known as Samgam- 
ud-daulah Shahnawaz Khan (1111-1171-A.H.)* which would 
be a fitting epilouge to this description. Khafi Khan writes in 
the Ma’ atiqrul-Umara’. 

: “Emperor Akbar used to exert himself in promulgating 
-the injunctions of the shari’ah, enforcing the acts commenda- 
ble and preventing those impermissible. Often he gave 
‘the call to prayers and Jed the congregation and even swept 
‘the mosque for merit’s sake.”"” 


1. . Leader of piigrims. 

2.. Arest house - . 

3. Dress worn by the pilgrims 

4 Muntakhabat Tawarikh, Vol. Il, p.246 

5. Muntakhabut Tawarikh, Vol. I, p. 320; ee Anon Vol. H, p. 558 
6... AD. 1699-1758 | 

1. _ Ma‘gthir-ul-Umari,’ Vol. Ul, e 651 
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The Second Phase of Akbar’s Rule 


Akbar’s pietism! illustrated by the instances cited here brea- 
thes of a devoutness of the common herd, grounded not in 
the study of the Qur’an and the sunnah, nor in its deep know- 
ledge acquired through keeping company of the scholars and 
righteous persons, but shows the overreligiousness of a rustic 
soldier to which any illiterate person living in the ninth century 
Central Asia would have become accustomed by force of circum- 
stances and his contact with ignorant nobles and war-lords of 
the period. It was indeed a credulous faith bordering on supers- 
titious trust in the saints. and the merit in paying visits to their 
shrines ; sometimes covering long distances on foot, and rendering 
reverential honour to the descendants of the saints or keepers 
of their shrines who seldom possessed any learning or spiritua- 
lity like their illustrious ancestors. His religiosity was displayed 
through sweeping the monasteries, taking part in the musical 
recitations of devotional poetry and paying homage to the worldly- 
minded mystics and scholars who had attached themselves to 
his court. ‘It is a common knowledge that Akbar was illiterate.? 


1 In the account of Akbar’s death, given by Jahangir in the Tuzuk 
Jahangiri (the first part was written by Jahangir himself) it is stated 
that in’ his last moments Akbar had realised his mistake and died 
after reciting the Kalematus Shahddat or the words of testimony. 
Surah Yasin of the Qur’an was being recited at the time by his bedside. 
We are, however, not concerned how he made his last journey and in 
what state he met the Lord for our study relates to his efforts in 
promulgating his new faith and the effects it had on Islam and the 
Muslims. 

2. When according to custom the age of Akbar had reached four years, 
four months and four days he was given in the tutorship of 
Mullazadah ‘Esim-ud-din Ibrahim but the Mullazadah did not take 
long to realise that the Prince had no inclination towards his studies: 

’ However, it was taken as lack of attention and interest on the part 
of the Mullazadah and another tutor, Maulin’ BS Yazid, was appoin- 


(Continued on next page) 
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The Timurids were general!y extremists and overreligious, vola- 
tile, thoughtless and unsteady. Akbar’s father Humayin is 
stated to be a gallant and great fighter who seemed to be a 
man made of steel in the battlefield, but after a moment of 
success he would busy himslef in merry-making and dream among 
the precious hours in the opium eaters’ paradise. Jahangir, too, 
had the same weakness of disproportion and contradiction in his 
character. 

We should also not forget the extraordinary conditions in 
which Akbar had spent his childhood. The treachery of his 
uncles, defeats suffered by his father and the bitter experiences 
during his journey to Iran and, finally, the behaviour of his 
benefactor Bairam Khan had given him a sceptical frame of 
mind questioning the sincerity of his well-wishers and the spund- 
ness of every truth and fact. 


Effect of Religious Discussions 


Had Akbar been aware of his limitations as an illiterate 
person and realised that all his interests and ambitions lay in the 
affairs of the world: in being a better administrator and in 
consolidation of his empire ; he would have not only overcome 
his weaknesses, just mentioned, but also saved his soul and acted 
like many other Muslim kings and emperors, as some had been in 
his own family, and proved himself an exalted Protector of the 
Faith. But the self-realisation of his weakness was not the 
virtue to be found in Akbar just as the drawback of illiteracy 
was not the failing of any other Timurid prince from Babur to 
Bahadur Shah. Akbar was great as a general and unsurpassed 


(Concluded) 
ted in his place but the Prince still showed no inclination to take 
his studies seriously. The subsequent unsettled political conditions 
and HumAayain’s wanderings did not allow Akbar to receive any educa- 
tion and thus he remained unacquainted with the arts of reading and 
- writing (Elliot, Vol. V, p. 223). 
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as an administrator. He should net have delved into religious 
affairs and should have better left these matters, like a good 
Muslim and a good soldier to the doctors of religion and those 
competent to handle them as was done by Babur and Humayin 
(although botk were well-versed in literature and had a refind 
taste). He ought to have kept himself aloof from the deli- 
cate doctrinal matters of faith and metaphysical issues, scholastic 
intricacies and the tangled question of comparative religions. 
This was the domain where the slightest mistake or inexperience 
can cause one to go on a wrong track leading to eternal ignominy. 
He intruded in a field of which he had -the least knowledge, and, 
what is more, his action ran counter to the political interests of a 
dynasty that was to hold the charge of an important part of the 
Muslim world for four hundred years.. Mistake of a similar 
nature, of meddling with doctrinal and scholastical issues and 
employing the State’s power and influence in his favour, was 
committed earlier by a much more learned and intelligent king 
like Caliph Mamin al-Rashid (170-218 AH)! but that had neither 
proved profitable to him nor to any body else.? 

But Akbar was ambitious and imaginative, and had an 
inquisitive disposition. His uninterrupted victories in the battle- 
fields and series of successful diplomatic manoeuvres had led 
him to labour under the misconception that he could solve the 
mysteries of mute reality, faith and creed in the same manner 
as he dealt with the administrative and political problems. 

And, to make the matter still worse, there were crafty 
self-sellers of his court who arranged the wranglings and verbal 
contests to take the place of customary cock and bull fights, the 
normal amusement of eastern rulers and potentates, partly for 
showing off their intellectual grit and partly for the recreation of 
their master who seemed to enjoy these passage of words. These 
contests held in the ‘Hall of Worship’ were miscalled religious 


1. A.D. 787-833 
2. For details see Saviours of Islamic Spirit, Part I, pp.78-86 
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wa 


discussions and enquiries in different faiths. It is a brutal fact, 
perhaps experienced times without number in the history of religi- 
ons, that unless one attending such polemical disputations is 
endowed with a keen intellect and deep knowledge of the subject, 
and is also blessed with a divine grace, one.is. more likely to fall a 
prey to scepticism and sophism and end up as an atheist or a 
neo-Platonist. 

- Jahanpir’s evidence about Akbar shows that he had fallen 
into a state of religious mania. He writes in his Tazuk : 

My father always associated with the learned of every 
creed and religion, especially Pandits and the learned of 
India, ‘and although he was illiterate, so much became clear 
to him through constant intercourse with the learned and 
wise, in his conversation with them, that no one knew him to 
be illiterate, and he was so acquainted with the niceties of 
verse and prose compositions that his deficiencey was not 
thought of” .1 
Akbar was not content to limit his quest to Islam and 

Hinduism and other religions of India; he invited even European 

‘scholars to get himself acquainted with Christianity. Abul Fazl 
acknowledges that arrangements were made to translate the 
Pentateuch, the Gospels and the Psalms and to convey these to 
the Emperor. An embassy was sent in the person of Saiyid 
Muzaffar to certain ‘Christian kings to whom a letter was sent, 
saying : 

“In our spare time we meet the scholars of all the 
religions and derive benefit from their sublime thoughts and 
useful conversation. Differences of tongue stand in our way, 

-so kindly send a man for our pleasure, who may be able to 
‘convey the noble concepts in an intelligible manner. It has 
been: brought to our notice that the revealed books, such as 
the Pentateuch, the Gospels and the Psalms, have been 
translated into Arabic and Persian. Should these books, 


1. Taeuk Jahangiri, p. 33 
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which are profitable to all, whether translated or not, be 
procurable in your country, send them. We are deputing 
honourable Saiyid Muzaffar, a recipient of our favours, for 
obtaining a few copies of these translations in order to 
strengthen our friendship and the bases of unity. He will 
have conversation with you and correspond with you”.* 
Translations of Christian scriptures were produced before the 
Emperor and a few missionaries also called upou him personally 
to explain the doctrines of the Trinity and the truth of Christinity. 
Badaiini writes describing the mission of these Church Fathers: 

*Learned monks also from Europe, who are called 
padre, and have an infallible head, called Papa (Pope)... 
brought the Gospel, and advanced proofs for the Trinity.” 
Akbar had been so crazy about it that ina letter to the 

fathers of the Christian Society at Goa he wrote: 

‘Your reverences will be able immediately, on receiving 
my letter to send some of them to my Court with all 
confidence, so that in disputations with my doctors I may 
compare their several learning and character, and see the 
superiority of the Fathers over my doctors, whom we call 
Qazi, and whom by this means they can teach the truth.””® 
Victory in polemical disputations does not depend, as the 

experience shows, either on the truth of any religion or even the 
cogent arguments and intrinsic evidences, but on the gift of the 
gab possessed by a contender. It is not unoften that propounders 
of a weak doctrine wins the sympathies of the audience by his 
eloquence and playing upon the sentiments of the listeners. On 
the other hand, the advocate of a religion far more virtuous and 
truthful is likely to lose the war of words if he lacks these 
qualities. It is also doubtful if the scholars representing Islam in 
the court of Akbar had adequate knowledge of Christianity and 


1. Insha’-i-Abul Fazl, p. 39 
2. Muntakabut Tawarikh, Vol. Ul, p. 267 
3. Cited from Dr. Ishwari Prassad, The Mughal Empire, p.375 
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its weaknesses or were even qualified to defend Islam as a rational 
and practical religion against the onslaughts of Christian mission- 
aries. In fact, Christianity was in those days a new religion in 
India with a few adherents, mostly foreigners, and so the Muslim 
religious scholars had never taken it seriously enough to study its 
doctrines, while the Portuguese, who had sent the missionaries, 
had already set up a College of Jesuit Mission at Goa for the 
purpose of theological study and propagation of Christianity in 
India.!_ There was nothing strange, if in these circumstances, the 
Catholic missionaries had made a favourable impression upon 
Akbar who might have considered them intellectually superior to 
the Muslim religious scholars. Be it as it may, the outcome of 
these controversial wranglings was not different from what one 
might have expected and as confirmed by Badaiini: ‘‘And persons 
of novel and whimsical opinions, in accordance with their perni- 
cious ideas, and vain doubts, coming out of ambush decked 
the false in the garb of the true, and wrong in the dress of right, 
and cast the Emperor, who was possessed of an excellent disposi- 
tion, and was an earnest searcher after truth, but very ignorant 
and a mere tyro, and used to the company of infidels and base 
persons, into perplexity, till doubt was heaped upon doubt, and he 
lost all definite aim, and the straight wall of the clear Law, and of 
firm religion was broken down, so that after five or six years not 
a trace of Islam was left in him; and everything was turned 
topsy turvy’”? 

At another place Badaiini says: ‘In the same way every 
command and doctrine of Islam, whether special or general, as’ 
the prophetship, the harmony of Islam with reason, the doctrine of 
riyat,3 takif* and takwin®, the details of the day of resurrection 


Akbar Namah, Vol. Ill, p. 1027; Commentarius, I, p. 34 
Muntakhabut-Tawarikh, Vol: Il, pp. 262-263 

Vision of God in the Hereafter. 

Moral responsibility of human beings. 

Creation of the Universe. 
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and judgement, all were doubted and rediculed”!. 

To cap it all, the subtle and delicate points of Quranic 
exegesis and history of the earliest period of Islam were brought 
into. discussion, in the illiterate Emperor’s court permeated with a 
playful and hilarious atmosphere. As Badaini says, “His Majesty 
ordered Qazi Jajal-ud-din and several ‘Ulama to read out the 
commentary? on the Qur’dn, but this led to great dissentions 
among them. Deep Chand Rajah Manjholah—that fool !—once 
set the whole court in laughter by saying that Allah after all .had 
great respect for cows, else the cow would not have been men- 
tioned in the first chapter of the Qur'an. His Majesty had also 
the early history of Islam read out to him, and soon began to 
think less of the sahabah®?. Soon after, the observance of the five 
prayers, and the fasts, and the belief in everything connected with 
the Prophet, were put down to vain superstitions, and man’s 
reason, not tradition, was acknowledged as the only basis of reli- 
gion. Portuguese priests also came frequently ; and His Majesty 
accepted‘ certain articles of their belief based upon reason”. 


Role of Religious Scholars 


The doctors of religion had a decisive role to play in helping 
Akbar to keep to the right path as well as to avoid the pitfalls 
natural to a ruler of headstrong disposition but with little sense 
of proportion. But the scholars needed for it had to have 
profound knowledge of religious wisdom and were to be possessed 
of sagacity and judiciousness. They had to keep their eyes more 
on fundamentals than on the details, on the objectives than on the 
means, and were to be cognizant of the need to fraternize with 


Muntakhabut-Tawarikh,, Vol. U1, p. 317 

W. H. Lowe's rendering “‘to write a commentary” is incorrect. 
Companions of the Prophet. 

Lowe’s version says “‘enquried into”, which is not correct a translation 
of giraftand. 

5. Muntakhabut-Tawarikh, Vol. Il, p. 215 
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others instead of alienating them. They had also to be virtuous 
and selfless, pious and above worldly temptations, and to under- 
stand the fact that the kingdom, having a hold on an overwhelming 
non-Muslim majority, still conscious of its identity and the loss of 
its power, could not last without winning their cooperation. 
These scholars had also to understand that the great kingdom they 
had the opportunity to serve was the second largest power after 
the Ottoman Caliphate of Turkey by virtue of its resources, 
manpower and extensiveness of its dominions, and that the greatest 
need of the time, virtually an act of worship, was to guard that. 
empire against all dangers. They had to help the ruler in his 
onerous task of strengthening that empire and, at the same time, 
making it a citadel of Islam. . 


The Emperor required, on the other hand, courtiers and 
counsellors who had a strong conviction in the faith of the 
founder of that empire, who, in 933/1527, had won the battle 
against Rana Sanga after making a pledge to serve the cause of 
God. These persons, too, had not only to possess moral grit but 
also an awareness of the need to keep themselves aloof from all 
those irreligious and atheistic thoughts and movements, prevalent 
in the tenth century Iran and India, whose aim Was to promote 
mental! confusion and political anarchy. They had to devote them- 
selves to the great task of providing a clean administration, inte- 
grating the society and the administrative apparatus, and to work 
for social and moral uplift of the people. 

Had Akbar been fortunate to enlist the support of the 
enlightened and the sincere among these two elements of his 
empire, his kingdom would have undoubtedly played the same 
role in the service of Islam as was done by the Ottomans in the 
West. Iqbal had very correctly remarked that “The Timurid 
Turks were not a bit inferior to the Othmani Turks”’. 

But it was a misfortune of Akbar that with all his glory and 


1. See Tarikh-i-Firishta by Muhammad Qasim Firishta ; Tabaqdt-i-Akébari, 
Vol. Il, p. 37 
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re ea ce a 
grandeur none of his courtiers belonging to these two groups were 
gifted with the instinct and genius required of them. Many of 
them rather performed the regrettable task of not only alienating 
him from religion but even helped him to join his fortunes 
with anti-Islamic thoughts and movements. 


Religious Scholars of Akbar’s Court 


Let us first take the doctors of religion attached to the 
imperial court. Akbar paid greatest marks of respect to them 
during the initial period of his rule; they were first to be 
promoted as his counsellors. He showed absolute confidence in 
them but they proved to be a lot which, according to a great 
savant and critic Shaikh ‘Abdullah b. Mubarak, oftentimes 
happen to prove as one of the three important causes of promoting 
irreligion. He says: «Who else have mutilated religion save the 
kings, insincere scholars and earthly-minded pietists ?” 

We are again referring here to the testimony of Badauni 
for he was an eye-witness to the actions of his fellow courtiers 
and also, because, there is no evidence to show that he 
bore any. grudge against the religious scholars which might 
discredit his testimony. Depicting a picture of the Akbar’s 
court he writes : . 

“He (Akbar) assembled a party in his (Sheikh Zia 
Ullah’s) honour at the Ibadat-Khanah, and every Thursday 
evening he invited the Saiyids, Shaikhs, ‘Ulma and Amtrs. 
But ill-feeling arose in the company about the seats-and 
order of precedence, so His Majesiy ordered that the 
Amirs should sit on the east side, the Saiyids on the west, 
the ‘Ulama on the south, and the Shaikhs on the north. 
His Majesty would go from time to time to these various 
‘partics, and converse with them, and discuss philosphical 
‘subjects,’ 


1, Muntakhabut-Tawarikh, Vol. 11, pp. 2045 
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Badauni further relates that ‘all at once one night the vein of 
the neck of the ‘Ulama of the age swelled up, and a horrid noise 
and confusion ensued. His Majesty got very angry at their rude 
behaviour,”: and he took their behaviour as impertinence. 

Akbar got very angry at their unmannerliness and said to 
Badauni, “In future report any of the ‘Ulama who talk nonsense 
and cannot behave themselves, and I shall make him leave 
the hall.’’? 

One of the learned scholars in Akbar’s entourage was Mulla 
‘Abdullah of Sultanpur.s He was supposed to be ‘the infallible 
guide and expositor’ of the faith and had been conferred the 
title of Makhdum-ul-Mulk. He had given a fatwa' that the 
ordinance of pilgrimage to Mecca was no longer binding, perhaps, 
for the reason that he might not himsclf be called upon to 
perform the pilgrimage. He had also invented i: device for 
avoiding payment of the legal alms (zakat) due upon his wealth’. 
‘He had made such a pile of wealth during Akbar’s time that 
severa) boxes filled with gold bricks were later unearthed from 
his ancestral cemetery where they had been buried under the 
pretext of dead relations.¢ 

Another scholar enjoying patronage of Akbar, next only to 
Makhdum-ul-Mulk, was Maulana ‘Abdun Nabi.? He held the 


1. Muntakhabut-Tawarikh, Vol. Ul, p. 205 

2. Ibid., p. 205 

3. A district in the Indian Punjab. For further details of Mulla ‘Abdullah 
see Nuzhatul Khawajtir, Vol. V. 

4. Authoritative juristic opinion in accordance with the Islamic Law. 

5. Towards the end of each year he used to make over all his property to 
his wife, but before the year had run out he took it back again. Under 
the Islamic law the poor-due or legal alms become due on possession 
of surplus stock for a whole year, so he absolved himself of this 
responsibility in this manner. 

6. According to one report the gold bricks worth thirty million rupees 
were unearthed from the cemetery. 

1. Shaikh ‘Abdun Nabi was son of Shaikh Ahmad Gangoh and grandson 

(Continued on next page) 
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office of Sadr-us-Sadur, the Chief Justice of the kingdom. and 
was believed to be one of the ablest. religious doctors of his time 
and an authority on the Traditions. The reports about him 
in the Muntakhabut-Tawarikh, however, show that he was just 
a half-learned person who. could not even pronounce - Arabic 
words correctly.!. On occasions. Akbar even stood before him 
without his shoes and the nobles and scholars had to wait for hours . 
in order to pay a visit to him. He was given the charge of dis- 
bursement of large sums of money and tax-free lands for religious 
and charitable purposes. According to one report he surpassed his 
predecessors in magnanimity and open-handed charity. -But the 
historian Badaini, a colleague and friend of ‘Abdun Nabj, 
reports that he was rapacious and unworthy, lacked good manners. 
of the ‘Ulama and of his own illustrious forefathers.and was: 
sometimes even rude and scant..of courtesy. May be that he. 
became arrogant and inconsiderate because of his office and 
authority but it is true that he did not leave a good impression 
of his behaviour either on the. Emperor or on. other nobles of. 
the court. ‘Abdul Qadir Badauni accuses him of misusing his 
authority. He writes: “For this reason a large number of 
worthy people from the extreme east of India and as far west 
as Bakkar (on the Indus) came to Court. if any of them hada . 
powerful protector in one of the Amirs, or near friends of His 
Majesty, he could manage to get his affairs settled ; but. such as 
were destitute of such recommendations had to bribe Sayyid 
‘Abd-ur-Rasol, the Shaikh’s head-man, or make presents to © 


_ (Continued from previous page) : 
of Shah ‘Abdul Qaddas (d. 1537 A.D.). Having received education from 
certain scholars of Arabia, he had differences with his father who 
believed in the Unity of Being and the legality of musical recitations. 
Further details about him can be seen in the Nuzhatul Khawatir, Vol. V. 
1, It is difficult to believe Badaini's report that he misspelt even common . 
words of Arabic for he had received education from Shabab-udedin 
Ahmad b. - Haj Haytami of Mecca who was a great scholar and 
author. 
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his chamberlains, door-keepers and sweepers, in order to get their 
blanket out of the mire.’’! 

Shaikh ‘Abdun Nabi’s orthodoxy was beyond question. 
Sometimes he was so impolite as to cast to winds the adroitness 
required in dealing with the persons and circumstances. “Once, 
on the occasion of Akbar’s birthday the nobles and grandees 
were paying their respect to the Emperor,” writes the auther of 
the Ma ‘athir-ul-Umra, who had put on a saffron-coloured garment. 
The Shaikh raised objection to the colour of Emperor's dress and 
bade him to take it off, but he did it in such a way that the. 
staff in his hand touched the head of the Emperor. This gave 
great offence to Akbar, but he kept quiet and complained 
to his mother about the behaviour of the Shaikh. His mother, 
belonging to a saintly family, mellowed his anger by saying that 
the incident would gét a place in history which would record that 
a doctor of religion who was a subject to the Emperor hit him 
with his staff but the Emperor kept quiet for his deference to 
the shari ah.””* 

The two principal leaders of the ‘Ulama, Makhdim-ul-Mulk 
and Shaikh ‘Abdun Nabi, quarrelled among themselves and 
became contenders of one another. ‘Abdun Nabi decried 
Makhdom-ul-Mulk and Makhdym-ul-mulk denounced ‘Abdun 
Nabi. as an apostate while their followers arrayed themselves 
behind their leaders 9s two different camps at loggerheads. If 
the historians have made a correct assessment of the character of 
these two persons, there hardly remains any doubt that none of 
the two was possessed of the learning and piety or even gracious- 
ness required of a doctor of religion to represent his faith during 
a period so crucial as the reign of Akbar. If advisors with the 
talents, learning and piety of Raja’ b. Haiwah? and Qazi Abu 


1, Muntakhabul-Tawérikh, Vol. 1, pp. 207-8 
2, Ma'athir ul-Um:é, Vol. U1, p. 561 
3. A Minister of Caliph Sulaima&a b. ‘Abdul Malik 
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Yusuf? were not to be had at the time, Akbar deserved counsellors 
of at least «Abdul ‘Aziz Asif Khan and Qazi Shaikh-ul-Islam’s 
calibre. Akbar had drawn to his court some of the most 
intelligent scholars of seculars sciences, adept in literature and 
penmanship. Religious scholars gifted with greater talents and 
intelligence were required to outshine these men of letters. 

Akbar, according to ‘Abdul Qadir Badauni, rated Makhdum- 
ul-Mulk and ‘Abdun Nabi and some other scholars of his time, 
as unmatched even by Razr and Ghazzali but when he witnessed 
their stinginess and unbecoming conduct he discarded the ‘Ulama 
altogether. . 


Courtiers and Counsellors 


Akbar was as much unfortunate in having self-seeking 
advisors and councellors as he was in the case of religious 
scholars. Being an unlettered man, every fluent chatterer, espe- 
cially if he happened to come from Iran, then looked upon as 
the Greece of the East by every Indian and Afghan, could put 
him in a trance. At the time when he was losing his faith in 
Islam, there came to his court from Iran the three brothers, 
Hakim Abu! Fath Gilani, Humayun? and Hakim Nir-ud-din. 
Qarari, and ail the three were conferred rank and dignity. 
Shortly thereafter Mulla Yazdy arrived in India with a vitupe- 
rative tongue against the Prophet’s companions. Hakim Abul 
Fath went a step further and publicly denied the truth of religion 
and everything taught by it like revelation, prophethood and 
miracles? This was the time when Sharif Amli, who had fied 
from Iran, arrived at the court of Akbar. As stated earlier, he 
was an agnostic follower of Mahmud of Basakhwan. 

During the same period of disbelief and scepticism another 
man Gadai Brahmadas by name, who belonged to Kalpi and was 


1, Chief Justice and religious advisor of Caliph Haran al-Rashid 
9. Also known as Hakim Humam,. 
3. Miintakhakut-Tawartkh. Vol. Il, p. 214 
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an affable, witty flatterer found favour with the Emperor. Very 
soon he rose in the good graces of Akbar and was awarded the 
proud title of Raja Birbar.1 Being an intelligent man with 
intuitive perception of what was the right thing to do in the 
circumstances he was placed, he took to ridiculing Islamic faith 
and practices. His wit was rewarded with clapping and applause 
by all in Akbar’s court. Thus, he had also a hand in making 
Akbar disrespectful of Islam.2, 


Mulla Mubérak and his Sons 


Mulla Mubarak of Nagore also got an access® to the Imperial 
court which brought the intellectual fluster of the Akbar’s 
court to a head. Two of his sons, Faizi and Abul Fazl crept 
‘day by day more into favour of the Emperor, until they attained: 
the highest rank, and were honoured with the distinction of 
‘becoming the Emperor’s closest confidants. A dispassionate study 
of the character and doings of Mulia. Mubarak, Abul Fazl and 
Faizi would show that all of the three were the best brains 
of the age and giants of learning, specially in the secular sciences 
of the time. All the three were well-versed in Persian literature 

_ and writers with a facile pen. In short, they were the best 
products of the system of education then in vogue who could be 
taken as the most profound men of that generation. Had these 
brilliant men with sharpness of intellect and depth. of knowledge 
been also gifted with sincerity, purity of spirit, a strong convic- 
tion and a desire to follow the divine commands, they would 
have served a large segment of humanity, perhaps, in a manner 
unparalleled in history, by saving it from disintegrating forces of 
the time. Yet, the record of events preserved by historians and 


1. Darbir-i-Akbari by Muhammad Husain Azad portrays the character 
and demeanour of Raja Birbar. See pp. 336-383 

2. Muntakhabut-Tawarikh, Vol, IL, p. 164 

3. In the Akbar Namak, Abul Faz! describes the first meeting by his 
father with the Emperor in the twelfth year of Akbar's reign. 
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the writings of Abul Faz] and Faizy lead us to the conclusion 
that: 

(1) Mulla Mubarak was impatient and rebellious by nature. 
His studies of the four juristic schools of Sunnism and their 
mutual differences did not lead him to find the common chord 
running through them or to syncretise them through deductive 
reasoning and interpretation. Instead, he got dissatisfied from all 
and developed. a tendency to reject and refute the whole of 
juristic thought and researches made by the great scholars. 
Thereafter. he got in touch with the well known scholastic of 
Shiraz, Abul Faz] Gazruoi, who whetted his craze for theosophy. 
He did not, however, turn to any spiritual. guide who could 
have helped him to attain higher stages in his spiritual journey 
as well as warned him against the satanic suggestions and self- 
deceiving snares of the way: he decided to go it.alone by 
undertaking study of books on mysticism and neo-Platonism and 
to practice austerities by himself with the result that he developed 
an still greater mental unrest and volatile temperament. His 
roving pursuits ultimately convinced him that the easiest course 
in everything was to swir with the stream. Khawaja Kalan, 
the son of an eminent mystic of the time, Khwaja Baqi Billzh, 
who had been brought up by Shaikh Mubarak’s daughier!, writes 
about him that “che managed to get along with every manner and 
complexion popular with ‘he nobles and grandees of the time’”.? 
Sir Wolsely Haig is of the opinion that «Shaikh Mubarak, 
the father of Faizi and Abul Fazl, had revelled in spiritual 
experience. He had been in turn a Sunni, a Shiah, a Sofi, 
a Mahdist, and probably many other things besices.’? 

(2) Besides being amibtious, Mulla Mubarak wanted to be 


1. Khwaja Kalan was brought up by Shaikh Mubarak’s second daughter 
who was married to Khwaja Hosam-ud-din. (Tarikh Hindustén, 
Vol. V, p. 947 

2. Mubligh-ur-Rijal, p. 33A : 

3. Cambridge History of India, Vol. IV, p. 114 
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comfortably situated in life. It was against his grain to continue 
living simply as a bookworm for he wanted to parade his know- - 
ledge in the Akbar’s court.and also to be rewarded for it. ‘He 
strived to gain an entry in the In:perial court, and although he 
could not himself get a rise, he succeeded in making his sons close 
confidants of Akbar. His subsequent behaviour at the court has 
led Wolseley Haig to conclude that Shaikh Mubarak “had at 
first no system to offer as a substitute for orthodox Islam, and 
his object was purely SrAITUCHYE the complete discomfiture of 
his enemies.”*} ‘ 

(3) The religious scholars led by Makhdam-ul-Mulk and 
Shaikh ‘Abdun Nadi failed to recognise his talents and learning 
which fitted him fora higher position. He was rather opposcd 
as a heretodox and free-thinker either because of his errant beliefs 
or vacillaiing stands, but this gave rise to a feeling of deep 
resentment in him against the religion itself. Muhammad Husain i 
Azad, the noted Urdu man of letters and historian of Akbar’s reign 
expresses the view in his grand and forceful style that “hunted 
down for years by Makhdum, Sadr and others, the hearts of 
the Shaikh (Abul. Fazl) and his father had been cut up, which 
were not to be healed with the passage of time.”? At another 
place offering an apology for Abul Fazi and Faizi, Azad says that 
«the harassments undergone by Shaikh Mubarak at the hands of 
Makhdum were never forgotten by his sons. Lest these were 
repeated again, they started sowing seeds of doubt in the mind of 
Akbar, until Akbar’s ideas about Islam were completely changed. *"* 
Muhammad Husain Azad was himself liberal-minded, but he had 
to acknowledge that the “religion of Abul Fazl and Faizi remains 
undecided like that of their father.” 

(4) Antagonism of the doctors of religion to Shaikh 
Mutarak and his own failure to make the mark had given birth 


1. Cambridge History of India, Vol. V, Ps. 14 
2. Darbar-i-Akbari, pp. 49-50 
3. Ibid., p. 389 
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to an inferiority complex from which his whole household suffered 
and laboured hard to redress the wrong by parading its supe- 
riority over others. They did their best to demonstrate the 
invincibility of their own intellect and knowledge, and, unfortu- 
nately, Islam and its way of life became the target of their attack. 
A time came when the two brothers enjoyed unbounded confi- 
dence of the Emperor, to the exclusion of all other persons ; they 
threw every other person into shadow; but then Islam was 
in flames, and Abul Fazl often used to recite the verses :1 

I have set fire to my'barn with my own hands, 

As Iam the incendiary, how can I complain of my enemy ! 

No one is my enemy but myself, 

Woe is me! I have torn my garment with my own 

hands. ; 

Of the two sons of Mulla Mubarak, both talented and 
learned, the elder was Abul Faiz Faizi (born 954/1547) and the 
younger was Abul Faz] (b. 958/1551) 

Faizi was a litterateur by his own right. There can be no 
two opinions about his being a great scholar and a great poet. 
Shibli writes in the Sha‘tr-ul-Ajam that Persian poetry in India 
had given birth to two poets only, during the long stretch of six 
hundred years, whose greatness has been acknowledged evem*by the 
Persians: one of these was Khusru and the other was Faizi. 
He took Khwaja Husain of Marv as his teacher and attained 
mastery in every branch of study. First introduced to Akbar in 
974/1566, he immediately won the admiration of the Emperor. 
In a short time he became Akbar’s constant companion and friend. 
He was not given any particular assignment at the court and 
engaged himself as a physician, a writer and a poet; Prince 
Danial was placed under his charge in the twelfth year of Akbar’s 
reign, and in a few years his royal disciple attained proficiency in 
all the arts and sciences. This was also the ycar in which Akbar 
recited the Friday sermon in readiness to assume temporal as well 


1. Muntakhabut-Tawarikh, Vol. 1, p. 202 
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as spiritual authority over his subjects. This sermon was written 
by Faizi. Thereafter the office of Sadr-us-Sudur was decentrali- 
sed by appointing provincial Sadars in order to curtail the powers 
of Shaikh «Abdun Nabi. Faizi. was appointed Sadr for the 
provinces of Agra, Kalinjar and Kalpi in 990/1582, and then sent 
at the head of an army, in 993/1586, to suppress the uprising of 
Yusufza’i Pathans. {In the thirty-third year of Akbar’s rule, 
Faizi was honoured with title of “Prince of Poets”. He was 
‘accredited to the rulers of Khandesh as the envoy of the Emperor 
in 996/1589, and there he acquitted himself of the task with 
“commendable success. Faizi died in 1004/1596. 

Faizi composed many works of prose and poetry and did 
some translations from Sanskrit besides the famous Sawat‘1-ul- 
Ilham}, which is a commentary onthe Qur’an employing only 
undotted letters. . Faizi took two years to write this work, which 
was completed in 1002/1594, and showed his command over . 
Arabic philology and grammer. He was proud of his achievement 
for which Akbar rewarded him ten thousand rupees.?, Badauni 

‘was at variance with the religious views of Faizi but he frankly 


1, Faizi had taken pains to use only undotted letters. The commentary, 
which was treated as a marvel, was written to refute the charge that 
he had little knowledge of religious sciences, But whatever command its 
author possessed over Arabic language this work shows that it contains 
hardly anything of importance, and throws little light upon the wisdom 
contained in the Scripture, nor has it any literary or practical value. 
It can better be compared with micrography of certain calligraphers 
who write a whole verse of the Qur’an ona grain of rice. Another 
work completed during the same period by a Syrian scholar Muhammad 
Badr-ud-din alias Ibn al-Ghazzi al-Damishqi (d. 984/1550), was 
perhaps much more valuable. He had composed a poetical commentary 
of the Qur’4n consisting of 180 thousand verses along with a summary. 
The commentary was found to be strictly in accordance with the 
orthodox view. (Al-Kawakib us-Sairah by Najm-ud-din al-Ghazzi; 
aaa b. Muhammad al-Ghizzi, Vol. II, p. 252 and Al-Badr-ut 
tale, V. 2, p. 252) 

2. Meé‘athir ul-Umara, Vol. Il, p. 587 
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admits his learning : 

“In many separate branches of. knowledge, such as 
poetry, the composition of enigmas, prosody, rhyme, 
history, philology, medicine, and prose composition Shaikh 
Faizi had no equal in his time.” 

Being a great lover of books, Faizi had collected 4,600 
books in his private library. Many of these are reported to 
have been written by Faizi himself. 

Badaiini and many other scholars of the time who were 
devoted to their religion were deeply perturbed at the policy 
pursued by Akbar. They were all of one mind that Faizi was, 
like his father,.a heterodox, and that he was responsible for 
making Akbar irreligious and heretical. Faizi’s character as 
depicted by Badaini is clear enough: after making allowance 
for Badaini’s rhetorical flourishes, the picture pf Faizi that 
emerges from his:writings is that of a free thinker ‘little influen- 
ced by scruples, Shibli has tried to defend Faizi in the Sha‘tr-ul- 
‘Ajam but even he could not help acknowledging the fact that 
Faizi was a liberal who held the view that the Islam-as conceived 
by the bigoted Mullas did not depict it correctly. Faizi treated 
the disputes between Shia’s and Sunnis as unrelated to Islam and 
mocked at them. Giving a few examples, from Faizi’s writings, 
to show how Faizi ridiculed these matters, Shibli goes on to say 
that Faizi and Abul Fazl contrived to have the religious discus- 
sions which made it apparant to all the courtiers that the only 
expedient that the bigots resorted to was to denounce others as 
apostates. ad 

It seems.that Faiz1 was known, during his life-time, to have 
entertained irreligious and atheistic ideas. Faizij met a tragic 
end which gave occasion to several chronograms for calculating 
the year of ne death. 


1, Muntakhabut-Tawarikh, Vol. TI, pp. 299' 
2. ‘Sha‘ir-ul-‘Ajam, Vol. TH, pp. 49-50 
3. Muntakhabut-Tawarikh, Vol. U1, p. 420 and Darbard Akbor!, p. 471 
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Abul Faz] was also a versatile genius, far above others in 
dexterity with an uncommon intelligence. His compositions, in 
prose, stand unique and inimitable like the verses of his elder 
brother. As he writes in the Akbar Namah he became ‘egotistic 
and self-conceited’ in the beginning and ‘the foot of his energy 
rested for a while in admiration of his own excellence’ but this 
later on ‘put into his head the thought of asceticism and retire- 
ment’! Ultimately he became a believer in the rational way and 
disdainful of orthodoxy,? 

Abul Fazl was presented at Akbar’ s Court in “981/153, 
when he wrote a commentary on the Quranic verse known as 
Ayatal-Kursi. A year later, he produced a commentary of the 
Sarat-ul-Fath and presented it to the Emperor after which he grew 
in favour and power, until he rose to the office of the Prime 
Minister. The greatest of his literary productions was Ain-i- 
_Akbari which is a valuable and minute statistical account of the 
military, industrial, agricultural, economic, social, cultural, intel- 
lectual and religious life of India during the Mughal rule. His 
another work of great merit, the Akbar Namah’ isa record of 
day to day events of the time. He has to his credit a collection 
or letters called Insha’i-Abul Fazl and a few other works of repute. 
He was murdered by Bir Singh Deo Bundela at the instance of 
Jahangir in 1011/1602. Akbar wept bitterly on learning the 
death of his friend and was fora time bende himself with grief 
and rage. : 

In an estimate of Abul Fazl, Dr. Muhammad Bagar writes, 
‘Abul Fazl weilded considerable influence over Akbar’s religious 
leanings. When Akbar built his-‘Jbadat-Khana or ‘‘Hall of Wor- 
ship”, in 982/1574, which wasa hall of debate on religious 


1, Akbar Namah, Vol. Yl, p. 117 
2. Bazm-i-Taimiriyak, p. 163. 
3. Carra De Vaux writes in the Les Pincdues Des-I*Islam that the Akbar 2 
_ Namah isa literary document.on which the East can justly take pride, 
for the intelligence of those introduced through the book were definitely 
ahead of their times in the art of governance and administration. 
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matters, Abul Faz! made it a point to attend the discussions and 
to support Akbar’s views; until he led Akbar to believe that his 
views were far superior to those of the contemporary doctors of 
religion. In 987/1579, an Infallibility Decree was promulgated 
which made Akbar the judicator in disputes between the religi- 
ous scholars. It was in the midst of these disputations in the 
Hall of Worship that Akbar thought of proclaiming a new reli- 
gion and he did formally declare the advent of Din-i-llahi in 991/ 
1583. Abu! Fazl also joined his faith to the new religion.” 
Abul Fazli’s adoption of the Akbar’s creed, ro doubt, confirms 
his apostasy from Islam, but Jahangir accuses him of misguiding 
his father while secretly retaining his convictions as a Muslim.® 
A great controversy rages round Abul Faz!’s faith and the reason 
for his abjuring Islam but if the story told by Badadni is correct, 
it might have been simply to gain his private ends. Once Hakim- 
ul-Mulk and‘some other scholars sent privately a message to Abul 
Fazl by Asaf Kban Bakhshi, «Why are you always falling foul 
of us ?” Abul Fazi sent back the answer, ‘The fact of the matter 
is I am the servant of a mere mortal, and not of an egg- 
plant.’ 

Views, however, differ on the question whether Abul Fazl 
was a man of liberal outlook free from religious bigotry or he 
was a perverter of truthand a deceiver of the faithful. He has 
generally been regarded as a broad-minded narrator of facts who | 
often indulged in fulsome flattery of his master, but was absolutely 
free from the prejudices of the petty minds. However, an inci- 
dent narrated differently by him and-Badaini might help us to 
analyse the objects’ and designs Abul Faz] had taken into his 
head. 


1. (Urdu) Da’irat Ma‘arif Islamiyah, Vol. I, pp. 889-90 

2. “Major Price’s translation of the Tuzuk Jahangtri contains the story 
how Prince-Salitn found forty scribes copying commentaries of the 
Qur’én:at Abul Fazl’s house. 

3. Muntakhabut-Tawarikh, Vol. Tl, pp. 270-11 
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A controversy in the Hall of Worship on the respective 
merits of the Bible and the Qur’an aroused, on a certain occasion, 
an: abnormal heat and each side claimed its Scripture as the divine 
book. Akbar. sent for Shaikh Qutb-ud-din, a mystic, who 
challenged the Christian priests to make a peat fire and pass 
through it with him to prove the truth of his religion. Now, 
according to Badaini, “the fire was made. The Shaikh pulled 
one of the Christian priests by coat and said to him: ‘Come on, 
in the name of God.’ But none of the priests had the courage 
to go’! Abul Fazi’s version, on the other hand, begins with 
Padre Radif (Father Rudolf), “singular for his understanding 
and ability,” making “points in the feast of intelligence” and 
“some of the untruthful bigots” coming forward «in a blunder- 
ing way to answer him”. There being no truth present in their 
- arguments, the adversaries of Rudolf «were ashamed, and aban- 
doned such discourse, and applied themselves to perverting the 
words of the Gospels.” Then, Rudolf challenged to have the 

_ issue decided by resort to a trial by fire but “the liverless and 
black-hearted fellows wavered, and in reply to the challenge had 
recourse to bigotry and wrangling. This cowardice and effron- 
tery displeased his (Akbar’s) equitable soul.’’* 

The Italian missionary Rudolf Aquaviva, who had called 
upon Akbar, was also accompanied by a Spaniard Anthony Mon- 
serrate and a Persian convert Francis Henriquez. Monserrate has 
left a narrative of his experiences at the Akbar’s court in a Latin 
work entitled Mongolicae Legationis Commentarius in which he 
absolves Rudolf of the charge of cowardice but acknowledges 
that the challenge came from the Muslim divine and it was rejec- 
ted by Rudolf onthe ground that it amounted to tempting God 
and was contrary to the Christian religion.® 

Abul Fazl’s version of the story, his defence of Rudolf and 


1, Muntakhabut-Tawarikh, p, 308 
2, Akbar Namah, Vol, Ill, p. 369 
3, Commentarius, pp. 39-42 
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the diatribe against Muslim scholars couched in the language of 
a bitter fanatic hardly establish him as a man of lofty and blame- 
less character with a liberal outlook. We find several other 
instances of his. tempering with facts or concealing them which 
show that he was as much a bigot as the orthodox whom he 
cursed for their fanaticism. It should not have been difficult for 
a man Of his genius to turn the illiterate monarch against Islam 
in his bid to break the power and spell of the religious scholars 
whom he considered his inveterate enemies. 

Ma‘athir ul-Umara cites Jahangir as saying: “Shaikh Abul 
Fazl had led my revered father to believe that his speech was 
exceptionally graceful and that the Qur’4n was his own composi- 
tion. Therefore, when he was returning from Deccan I asked 
Bir Singh Deo to kill him. After his death, my revered father 
renounced that belief.” : 

But, a confession.by Abul Fazl is the most. conclusive 
evidence for it indicates, in unmistakable terms, that he felt 
conscience-smitten at the role played by him in raising the Emperor 
to the level of impeccable leader and universal guide.? It seems 
that at times he reproached himself for the wrong committed 
by him. Ina letter addressed to Khan Khanan, he writes: 

“A tragic aspect of this calamitous story is that the 
writer of these lines has, by his entaglement in unavailing 
tasks, degraded himself from a worshipper of God to the 
slave of his instincts and reached such a stage that he 


1. Ma‘athir ul-Umara, p. 617 ; Saiyid Sabah-ud-din Abdur Rahman writes 
in the Bazm-l-Taimuiriyah that the statement attributed ‘to Jahangir is 
not to be found in the Newal Kishore edition of the Tuzuk-i Jahangirt, 
but it is corroborated by the copy used by Major David Price for 
the translation of Jahangir’s Memoirs into English, (p. 166) 

2. Abul Fazl’s veneration of Akbar amounts almost to Akbar’s adora- 
tion. Mark the titles of honour used by him for Akbar : ‘of pure- 
heart—unspotted by the world—leader of spiritual realm-—of enduring 
alertness’ (p. 3), ‘supplicant of God’ (p. 520), ‘the world’s lord’ 
(p. 481). See Akbar Namah, Vol, UI. 
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should be known as the serf of the pelf instead of a bond- 
man of God... .. He expresses his grief through these lines 
for he is aware that his foolish strivings of forty-three 
years, especially the tussle he has had with the timeservers 
during the last twelve years, have left-him neither capable 
of self-restraint nor of abstinence. I write this to make a 
public confession of my weaknesses : 

I have neither the strength to abstain from love, 

Nor the luck to meet the friend. 

I do not have the hands to fight my destiny, 

Nor do I have the legs to get away from it.’”* 


Influence of Rajput Spouses _ 


A great test for Akbar and also one of the important reasons 
for his abjuring Islam was the matrimonial alliances he had estab- 
lished with the Rajpit rulers and, then,.for being closer to them 
and winning their confidence he raised. them to the highest posi- 
tions. With the same end in-view he adopted such customs and 
habits as were never practised by the preceding kings and sultans 
of India. He forbade slaughter of the cows, gave darshan to his 
Hindu subjects every morning facing the sun, shaved the beard, 
put a mark on his forehead according to Hindu fashion, observed. 
Hindu festivals and ceremonies alongwith the Rajput ladies in 
his haram and did several other things of the kind. One of his 
wives was the daughter of Raja Bibari Mal of Amber who even- 
tually became the mother of Jahangir. Akbar also received in 
his service Man Singh, the nephew and adopted son of Bhagwan 
Das, Bihari Mal’s heir. His other Rajpit consorts were a rela- 
tion of Rai Kalyan Mal, Raja of Bikaner and the daughter of 
Rawal Har Ra’iof Jaisalmer. It was but natura] that Akbar 
would have been influenced by his Rajpit spouses and their 
kinsmen on whose support he depended for strengthening his 
empire. Actually, these kinships contributed to a personal 


1. Insha-i-Abul Fazl, Vol. Il, p. 102, (Lucknow, 1883) 
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bitterness which finally led Akbarto nurse a grouse against the 
Muslim orthodoxy. 

This eventful episode came about in this manner. One Qazi 
‘Abdur Rahim of Mathura laid a complaint before Shaikh 
‘Abdun Nabi that a wealthy and stiff-necked Brahman of that 
place had carried off the materials he had collected for the cons- 
truction of a mosque, and had built of them.a temple, and that 
when the Muslims attempted to prevent him, the Brahman had 
cursed the Prophet. Shaikh ‘Abdun Nabi called upon the 
Brahman to appear before him. . The Emperor deputed Birbal 
and Abul Fazl to enquire into the matter who reported back that 
the complaint against the Brahman was correct. The Shaikh 
decided that the Brahman should suffer death for his crime, but 
as he was the personal priest of the Queen, she interceded for his 
release, At last, Shaikh «Abdun Nabi passed orders for execu- 
tion of the Brahman, but Akbar was exceedingly wroth at the 
importunity of the Shaikh in getting that verdiet put into effect 
without waiting for his orders. The matter did not come to an end 
with the execution of the Brahman for it caused a great irritation 
to Akbar and his spousés.: Badzini reports that «the ladies of 
his harem compained in private and the Hindu courtiers in public, 
saying, ‘‘you have pampered these Mullas till their insolence has 
reached such a pitch that they pay no heed to your wishes”.? 
Akbar continued to ascertain the punishment to be inflicted on 
accusers of the Prophet according to the prevalent Hanafite Law. 
He was ultimately led to believe by the opponents of the Shaikh 
that the latter had-not acted in accordance with the law of the 
land. 

From this time forth the fortunes of Shaikh «Abdun Nabi 
began to decline. 


Infallibility Decree 


The incident also: provided an opportunity to Shaikh 


1, Muntakhabut-Tawarikh, Vol. TI, pp. 128-30 
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Mubarak, already inaflamed with rancour and ill will, to advise 
Akbar that he should get rid of the dcctors of religion. When 
asked to express his opinion about the matter agitating the mind 
of Akbar, he replied, «“Your Majesty is the Imam and Mujtahid 
of the age. What need have you of these ‘Ulama’ for . assistance 
in issuing your-commands, whether religious or secular!” It 
was after this incident that Shaikh Mubarak wrote a decree © 
affirming the religious supremacy of the Emperor and his superio- 
rity to all ecclesiastical dignitaries which ultimately proved to be 
the fore-runner of Akbar’s apostasy and ensuing state policy 
fostering intellectual and cultural perversion. This Decree stated 
that : 

“The rank of Sultan-i-‘qdil* is higher in the eyes of God 
‘than the rank of a Mujtahid’. ” 

“Further we declare that the King of Islam, Amir of 
the Faithful, shadow of God in the world, Abu-l-Fath 
Jalal-ud-din Muhammad Akbar Badshah Ghazi (whose . 
kingdom God perpetuate!) is a most just, a most wise, and 
a most God-fearing king.” 

“Should therefore in future a religious question come 
up, regarding which the opinions of the Mujtahids are at 
variance, and His Majesty in his penetrating understanding 
and clear wisdom be inclined to adopt, for the benefit of the 
nation, and as a political expedient, any of the conflicting 
opinions, which exist on that point, and issue a decree to 
that effect, «we do hereby agree that such a decree shall 

- be binding on us and on the whole nation.’ 
This document was prepared in Rajab 987 A.H.5 and became 
an imperial decree for the whole country. All the doctors of 


1. _Muntakhabut-Tawarikh, Vol. Ill, p. 131 
2. Just ruler 

3. Authority on point of law. 

4. Muntakhabut-Tawarikh, Vol. IY, p. 219 
5. August-September, 1579 A.D. 
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religion were made to affix their signatures, in. compliance with 
the wish of Akbar, on the document which made the decisions 
of the Emperor infalliable even in religious matters, and thus 
opened the way to tergiversation from the path of Islam. Shaikh 
Mubarak was last to sign the document but he added after his 
signature : “This is an: affair which I desired with all my heart 
‘and soul, and for the accomplishment of which I have been 
waiting for years,”’! 


Significance of the Decree 


The notion of extending unconditional support to a ruler and 
defence of his illegal actions through specious arguments and 
misinterpretation of the sacred law is not entirely foreign to the 
annals of Islamic countries. The religious scholars had blun- 
dered several times and given their assent to a royal decree which 
was unbecoming of their exalted position but never had they set 
their seal on a document prepared awovedly for a purpose con- 
trary to the interests of Islam by a scheming mind like Shaikh 
Mubarak. The document conferred an authority on the young 
king? over the doctors of law and allowed him to adopt one of 
the conflicting opinions delivered by the jurists: of Islam. One 
who was illiterate was acclaimed as the most just, wise and en- 
lightened with the knowledge of God; this man was already 
inclined towards free-going; his confidence in the scholars of 
Islam had already been shaken; and he was adopting polytheistic 
customs and manners under the polluting influence of his court 
and household. And he was also an absolute ruler, an undis- 
puted master of his dominions. It is not difficult to-see that he 


1. Cambridge History of India, Vol. IV, p. 123. As Badauni claims, 
Shaikh Mubarak was the chief contriver of the affair, and it was he 
who drafted the document. Nizam-ud-din also mentions Mubarak 
(Tabagat, Vo). II, p. 523) as one of the signatories but it is curious that 
Abul Fazl does not mention his father Mubarak as one of those who 
signed the document. ‘ 

2. Akbar was only thirty-eight years of age at the time. 


r 
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could have been easily exploited by those self-seeking and unseru- 
pulous courtiers who were careful to offend the king in nothing 
end lead him to relinquish every limit prescribed, by religion. 
Their only aim was discomfiture of their opponents. A man so 
‘learned as Shaikh Mubarak would not have failed to visualize 
the outcome of his actions and thus it is not difficult to see what 
his motive was in taking this course. A historian to whom every- 
thing is clear today can ask him in the words of an Arab poet 
who said : 

‘It was regrettable if you did_ ‘dot know the outcome of your 

action, 
But terrible it was, if you knew and did it knowingly.’ 


Fall of Makhdain-ul-Mulk and Sadr-as-Sudur 


Signing of the-Infallibility Decree, zealously supported by 
Shaikh Mubarak, marked an increase in the influence of his 
sons, Faidi and. Abul Fazl,-and a decline in the authority of 
Makhdum-ul-Mulk Mulla ‘Abdullah of Sultanpur and Sadr-as- 
Sudur Maulana ‘Abdun Nabi of Gangoh. Both these persons 
withdrew themselves and avoided attending the court, but they 
were seized one day and on being brought to the court were 
made to sit in the row of shoes.’ Not long thereafter both were 
banished to Mecca. Makhdum-ul-Mu!k left for Hijaz, in 987/ 
1579, where he was warmly received by the scholars. “Shaikh 
Shahab-ud-din Ahmad b. Hajar Haitami, an eminent. scholar 
of the time, showed: greatest marks of honour to, Makhdum-ul- 
Mulk. He returned to India in 990/1582 after an stay of about 
three years in Hijaz but was administered poison on reaching 
Gujarat and died at that place. There are reasons to believe that 
he was poisoned at the instance of the Emperor. Khawafi Khan 
has laid this charge on Akbar in the Ma‘athir-ul-Umara.? 


1. Muntakhabut-Tawarikh, Vol. II, p. 131 
2. Nuzhatul Khawatir, Vo\. TV" 
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Shaikh ‘Abdun Nabj also went to perform the haj. After 
remaining there for sometime he returned to India as if he still 
hoped to regain the position and honour lost by him. He ap- 
proached the Emperor through Gulbadan Begum for being for- 
given. As ‘Abdul Qadir Badauni says, the Emperor had him 
arrested and handed him over to Raja Todar Mal to make him 
settle the account of some money given to him. He died asa 
prisoner but the Ma‘athir-ul-Umara records that Akbar had later 
on asked Abul Fazl to deal with the Shaikh, whom he eventually 
strangled in the prison.! 


The New Millennium and Divine Faith 
The next step, after making Akbar an Infallible Emperor 
and indisputable religious guide, was to invent a new religion. 
Islam was soon to complete one thousand years of its existence; 
the new millennium was treated by many as the advent of a new 
era, a new life of the world; they expected a new religion, a new 
order and a new law-giver for the new millennium; and nobody 
was better suited to act as its heralder than the Emperor 
already recognised as the most just and wise. Badatiay writes: 
‘tAnd since, in His Majesty’s opinion, it was a settled 
fact that the 1000 years since the time of the mission of 
the. Prophet (peace be upon him), which’ was to be the 
period of the continuance of the faith of Islam, were now 
‘completed, no hinderance remained to the promulgation 
of those secret designs, which he nursed in his heart.’ 


1. Nuzhatul Khawatir, Vol TV. M‘utmad Khan writes in the lgbal Namah, 
(Vol. II, account of the 27th year) that Shaikh ‘Abdun Nabi was put in 
the charge of Abul Fazi who by reason ofhis old enmity had him 
strangled. Abul Fazl (Akbar Namah,Vol. III, pp. 572-73) simply says 
that he died in the prison but does not give the reason, which must have 
been known to him. His silence on the subject is not without 
significance. 

2. Muntakhabut-Tawarikh, Vol. I, p. 311 
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Akbar now felt at liberty to embark fearlessly on his designs 
of annulling and altering the ordinances of Islam. The first 
command that was issued was this: that the ‘Era of the Thou- 
sand” should be stamped on the coins, and thata Tartkh-i-Alfi,! 
a new history marking the line of demarcation in human civilisa- 
tion should be written. The board of seven scholars charged to 
complete the task was ordered to date the events with reference 
to the death of the Prophet instead of his migration from 
Mecca.””” The commonalty was made to believe that it was the 
time when the leader of the world should appear to efface the 
difference between the sects of Islam, and it could be nobody else 
save the Emperor with angelic qualities. 

Thus began the ‘Divine Faith’ of Akbar. Its creed enjoined 
not faith in one God but star-worship in the form of divine 
service to the sun while resurrection on the Day of Judgement 
was rejected in favour of rebirth. Akbar used to admit disciples 

‘to his faith with a formula of testimony which added Akbar 
Khalifat Allah (Akbar is the vicegerant of God) after La Hah 
Mlallah (There is no god but God). The disciples were also 
required to sign a covenant which ran as follows : 

I, so and so, son of so and so, do voluntarily with 
sincere prediliction and inclination, utterly and entirely 
renounce and repudiate the religion of Islam which I have 
seen and heard of my fathers, and do embrace the Divine 
Religion of Akbar Shah, and-do accept the four grades of 
entire devotion, viz. sacrifice of property, life, honour 
and religion.”® 
Usury, gambling, ‘wine and pork were made lawful by the 

new religion, slaughter of cows was banned, the laws relating 
to marriage were amended, purdah* and circumcission were for- 


——— ene 


1. Muntakhabut-Tawarikh, Vol. Ul, p. 311 
2. Ibid., p. 327 

3. Ibid., p. 314 

4. Seclusion of women in their houses. 
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bidden, prostitutes were settled in a separate ward and rules 
were made for the trade of flesh and religious form of burial 
was changed. In short, a new Indian religion was devised 
which, like the religions of old, met halfway the passions and 
desires of carnal nature and made it a handmaid of personal 
and political interests of the king!. 


Akbar’s religious Ideas and Practices 


What religious doctrines and practices Akbar’s vanity had 
persuaded him to adopt can be seen from the descriptions left by 
Kis closest friend and favourite, Abul Fazl ‘Allami. These are 
but a few references to the religious. metamorphosis of Akbar 
but they are sufficient enough to demonstrate how he tried to 
shackle and choke off Islam. 


Fire Worship 


“His Majesty maintains that it is a religious duty and 


1. Dr. Vincent Smith says that “the whole gist of the regulations was 
to further the adoption of Hindu, Jain and Parsi practices, while 
discouraging or positively prohibiting essentia! Muslim rites. The 
policy of insult to and persecution of Islam which was carried to 
greater extremes subsequently, was actively pursued, even in the 
period from 1582 to 1585.” Another historian, Wolsely Haig, writes 
that Akbar’s ‘‘discourse was ever of universal toleration, but in practice 
he excepted the faith in which he had been bred’. (Cambridge History 
of India, Vol. IV, pp. 125, 131). Another scholar, Dr. A. L. 
Srivastava, who has put up a Spirited defence of Akbar’s religious policies, 
says that Jainism‘alone was not responsible for the effect on ‘‘Akbar’s 
belief. and conduct. Hinduism had an undoubted share.” (Akbar 
the Great, Vol. I, p. 400). V. D. Mahajan writes in the Muslim 
Rule in India that “as the Hindus had great sanctity for cows, the 
use of beef was forbidden.”’ (Part II, p. 95). Yet another historian 
who deteads Akbar’s religious policy, admits that “The Emperor’s 
disregard of the religion of the Prophet, which was manifest in the 
rules and regulations issued by him further exa‘perated the Jearned 
in the Jaw and produced a great uneasiness in the minds of the Muslims, 
(Dr. Ishwari Prasad, The Mughal Empire, p. 248.) 
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divine praise to worship fire and light; surely, ignorant men 
consider this forgetfulness of the Almighty, and fire-worship. 
But the deep-sighted know better.”! 

‘‘And when the sun sets, the attendants light twelve white 
candles, on twelve candlesticks of gold and silver, and bring 
them before His Majesty, when a singer of sweet melodies, 
with a candle in his hand, sings a variety of delightful airs 
to the praise of God, beginning and concluding with a prayer 
for the continuance of this auspicious reign.”’? 


Sun Worship 


“The Do-Ashiyana Manzil, or house of two storeys, is raised 
upon eighteen pillars, six yards in height which support a wooden 
platform, and into this, pillars of four cubits in length are 
fixed with bolts and nuts, forming an upper storey. The inside 
and outside are ornamented, as in the preceding. On the march 
it is used by His Majesty as a sleeping apartment, aad also 
as a place of divine worship, where he prays to the Sun.””? 

‘A happy saying. of His Majesty on the subject is: «A 
special grace proceeds from the sun in favour of kings, and 
for this reason they pray and consider it a worship of the 
Almighty; but the short-sighted are thereby scandalised.”4 

His Maijesty’s another utterance runs: “How can the 
common people possessed only with the desire of gain, look 
with respect upon sordid men of wealth? From ignorance these 
fail in reverence to this fountain of light, and reproach him 
who prays to it. If their understanding were not at fault how 
could they forget the surah beginning ‘By the Sun’ 5 


1, A*in-i-Akbari, Vol. I, p. 50 
2. Ibid., p. 51 

3. Ibid., p. 56 

4. ibid., Vol. Tt, p. 435 

5. Ibid., Vol. Il, p. 435 
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On Painting 


One day at a private party of friends, His Majesty, who 
had conferred on several the pleasure of drawing near him, 
remarked: “There are many that hate painting; but such men 
I dislike. It appears to me as if a painter had quite peculiar 
means of recognizing God, for a painter in sketching anything 
that has life, and in devising its limbs, one after the other, 
must come to feel that he cannot bestow individuality upon 
his work, and is thus forced to think of God, the giver of 
life, and will thus increase his knowledge.’ 


Timings of Prayer 


é 


‘He passes every moment of his life...in adoration of God. 
He especially does so at the time, when morning spreads her 
azure silk, and scatters abroad her young, golden beams ; and 
at noon, when the light of the world-illuminating sun embraces 
the universe, and thus becomes a source of joy for all men ; 
in the evening when that fountain of light withdraws from 
the eyes of mortal man.” 


Prostration before His Majesty 


“They (the disciples of His Majesty) look upon a pros- 
tration before His Majesty as a prostration performed before 
God.”’8 . 

“At the above mentioned time of everlasting auspicious- 
ness, the novice with his turban in his hands, puts his head 
on the feet of His Majesty. This.is symbolical, and expresses 
that the novice, guided by good fortune and the assistance of 
his good star, has cast aside conceit and selfishness, the root 
of so many evils, offers his heart in worship, and now comes 


1, A’ ineieAkbari, Vol. I, p. 115 
2. Ibid., p. 163 
3. Ibid., Vol. I, p. 167 
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to inquire as to means of obtaining everlasting life.’* 


Salutation of Divine Faith 


“The members of the Divine Faith, on seeing each other, 
observe the following custom. One says, ‘Allah-o-Akbar’, and 
the other responds, ‘Jall-a-Jalalhu’-””* 


Aversion to Hijri Calendar 


‘His Majesty had long desired to introduce a new compu- 
tation of years and months throughout the fair region of 
Hindustan in order that perplexity might give place to easiness. 
He was likewise averse to the era of the Hijra (Flight) which 
was of ominous signification, but because of the number of 
shortsighted, ignorant men who believe the currency of the. 
era to be inseparable from religion, His Imperial Majesty in 
his graciousness, dearly regarding the attachment of the hearts 
of his subjects did not carry out his design of suppressing it.’ 


Un-Islamic Feasts and Festivals 


“The new Year’s Day feast—It commences on the day 
when the Sun in his splendour moves to Aries, and lasts till 
the nineteenth day of the month (Farwardin). Two days of 
this period are considered great festivals, when much money 
and numerous other things are given away as presents; the- 
first day of the month of Farwardin, and the nineteenth, 
which is time of Sharaf. Again, His Majesty followed the 
custom of the ancient Parsis, who held banquets on those 
days the names of which coincided with the name of a month.‘ 
The following are the days which have the same name as a 


A’in-i-Akbari, p. 174 

» dbid., p. 175 

Ibid, Vol. TI, p. 30 

. Thus Aban was the name of the eighth month (October-November); but 
the tenth day also of every month had the same name. 
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month: 19th Farwardin; 3rd Urdibihishtt; 6th Khirdad: \3th 
Tir; 7th Amardad; 4th Shahriwar; 16th Mihr; 10th Aban: 9th 
Azar; 8th, 15th, 23rd Day; 2nd Bahman; 15th Isfandarmuz.™+ 


Vegetarianism 


His Imperial Majesty said, “Were it not for the thought 
of the difficulty of sustenance; I would prohibit men from 
eating. meat. The reason why I do not altogether abandon 
it myself is that many others might willingly forego it likewise 
and be thus cast into despondency. From my earliest years, 
whenever I ordered animal food to be cooked for me, I 
found it rather tasteless and cared little for it.’’? 

His Majesty also said, ‘‘Butchers, fishermen and the like 
who have no other occupation but taking life, should have 
a separate quarter and their association with others should be | 
prohibited by fine,’’® 

‘“‘His Majesty has also ordered that members (of his Divine 
Faith) should endeavour to abstain from eating flesh...... during 
the month of their birth they are not even to approach meat... 
Neither shall they make use of the same vessels with butchers, 
fishers and bird catchers.’’4 


Swine 


His Imperial Majesty observed, “If the reason of the 
prohibition of swine (as food) be due to its vileness, lions and 
the like should be held lawful.’ 


1, Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I, p. 286 

2. Ibid,, Vol. III, p. 446 

3. Ibid., Vol. Til, p. 446. This was the old Hindu and a Buddhistic rule, 
Fa Hien observed that in North India in 399 A.D., “Only the 
Chandalas are fishermen and hunters sell flesh meat......... They are 
held to be wicked men, and live apart from others.” 

4. Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I, p. 176 

5. Jbid., Vol. II, p. 441 
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Drinking Bout 
“The Sadr and Abd’l-Hay, the Chief Justice of the Empire, 
took part in a drinking feast, and Akbar was so amused at 
seeing his ecclesiastical and judicial dignitaries over their cups, 
that he quoted the well-known verse from Hafiz: 
“In the era of King, clement and fault-forgiving, 
The Qazi sucked up flagons, the Mufti drained the 
cup.’”! 


Adoption of the Un-Islamic Customs 


“One of the occurances was the death of Bica Jio®......... 
and the world’s Jord was sad. In his grief he shaved his head 
and moustaches, and though he tried that none’ should shave 
except her children, his faithful servants followed suit.’ 


Rejection of Miracles 


The Emperor said, «The vulgar believe in miracles, but 
the wise men accept nothing without adequate proof.’ 


Dislike for Circumcision 


His Imperial Majesty observed, “It is remarkable that men 
should insist on ceremoney of circumcision for children who 
are otherwise excused from the burden of all religious obliga- 
tions,’ . 


Marriage Regulations 


Marriage between near relations His Majesty thinks highly 
improper...... He says, “Marriage between first cousins, however, 
does not strike the bigoted followers of Muhammad’s religion 


A’in-i-Akbari, Vol. 1, p. 522 

Jia Anga, the foster mother of Akbar 
Akbar Namah, Vol. TI, p. 1153 

. A°in-i-Akbari, Vol. Ii, p. 428 

Ibid., p. 44) 
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as wrong; for the beginning of a religion resembles, in this 
regard, the beginning of the creation of mankind...... Nor does 
His Majesty approve of any one marrying more than one 
wife,’?4 


Divine Worship of Kings 

His Majesty said, ‘The very sight of kings has been held 
to be a part of divine worship. They have been styled con- 
ventionally as the shadow of God, and indeed to behold them 
js a means of calling to mind the Creator, and suggests the 
protection of the Almighty.’’2 


Introduction of [abi Calendar 


“In 992 (A.D. 1584) of the Novilunar year, the lamp of 
knowledge received another light from the fiame of his sublime 
intelligence and its full blaze shone upon mankind. The fortun- 
ately gifted, lovers of truth raised their headsfrom the pillow of 
disappointment and the crooked-charactered, drowsy-willed lay 
in the corner of disuse. Meanwhile the Imperial design was 
accomplished. Amir Fathullah Shirazi, the representative of 
ancient sages, the paragon of the house of wisdom, set himself 
to the fulfilment of this object, and taking as his base the 
recent Gurgani Canon, began the era with the accession of 
His Imperial Majesty.” 

: There appears to be no harm, after giving an outline of 
Akbar’s religious thought by a historian who cannot be accused 
of bigotry or bearing any ill-will to him, in supplementing this 
description with the details given by Nizim-ud-din and ‘Abdul 
Qadir Badaiini. Akbar’s aversion to Islam, established by the 
statements of Abul Fazi, goes to strengthen the charge laid by 
Badaini that Akbar had not only forsaken his faith in Islam 


1S Ain-i AXbari, Vol. I, p. 268 
2. Ibid., Vol, IIT, p. 450 
3. Jbid,, Vol. II, p. 30 
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but also detested everything connected with that faith and its 
founder, 


Remission of Zakat 


“The beginning of this year was Saturday the fifth of Safar, 
989 A.H.1 During this year in accordance with his natural kind. 
ness and inherent generosity, (the emperor) issued an order for 
abolition in the whole of his dominion of the Tamgha® and 
the zakat and farmans founded on justice were issued to empha- 
sise this act.’ 


Disapproval of Islamic Learning 


“Reading and learning of Arabic was looked as a crime; 
the Muhammadan law, and the exegesis of the Qur’an, and the 
Traditions, as also those who studied them were considered bad 
and deserving of disapproval....Two verses from the Shahnama 
which Firdausi of Tus gives as part of a story, were frequently 
quoted at Court :— 

Through the eating of the milk of camels and lizards, 

The Arabs have made such progress, 

That they now wish to get hold of the kingdom of Persia, 

Fie upon Fate! Fie upon Fate !’’4 


Mockery of Prophet’s Ascension 
“One night the Emperor, in Fath-ullah’s presence, said to 


1. 10th or 11th March, 1581 A.D. It is noteworthy that Abul Faz! 
omits to mention the abolition of zakat in the Akbar Namah in his 
barefaced partiality to preserve the dignity of his master. A refer- 
ence to it has, however, been made by him in his lene (Insha'ai Abul 
Fazl, Lucknow, 1281, pp. 67-68). These edicts were issued in 26th 
year of Akbar’s reign according to Nizdm-ud-din and in the 25th 
year according to Badaini. 

2. Tamgha. originally meaning a seal or any document bearnig a seal, 

was rent-free land given for religious and charitable purposes. 

Tabagat-i-Akbari, Vol. Il, pp. 526-27 

4, Muntakhabut-Tawarikk, Vol: WH, p. 317 


we 
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Bir Bar, “i really wonder how any one in his senses can be- 
lieve that a man, when body has a certain weight, could in 
the space of a moment leave his bed; there are 90,000 con- 
versations with God, and yet on his return finds his bed sti!l 
warm !”” So also was the splitting of the moon ridiculed. 
‘Why’, said His Majesty, lifting up one foot, “it is really 
impossible for me to lift up the other. What silly stories men 
will believe’’.2 


Disparging Remarks about the Prophet 


“Other remarks were passed on the ‘straying camel’. Some 
again expressed their astonishment that the Prophet in the be- 
ginning of his career plundered the carvans of Quraish; that he 
had fourteen wives......And many other things which it would 
take too long to recount.’ 


Antipathy and Irritation at the Prophet’s Names 


“Names like Ahmad, Muhammad, Mustafa, etc. became 
offensive to His Majesty, who thereby wished to please the in- 
fidels outside and the princes inside the Harem, till after some 
time those courtiers, who had such names, changed them; 


and such names as Yar Muhammad, Muhammad Khan, were 
altered to Rahmat.’’8 


Prohibition of Prayer 
“During those days also the public prayers, and the azdn 


1, Muntakhabut-Tawarikh, Vol. Ul, p. 326 
2. Ibid. p. 318 


3, Muntakhabut-Tawarikh, Vol I, p. 324. Accordingly, Abul Fazl omits in 
the Ain-i-Akbari, (Vol. 1) Muhammad and Ahmad from the names of 
certain Amirs, as, for example, he writes Mun‘im Khan for Muhammad 
Mun‘im (p. 333), Mirza ‘Aziz for Mirza Muhammad ‘Aziz (p. 343) and 
Shihab Khan for Shihab-ud-din Ahmad Kh4n (p. 352). Many more 
examples of similar nature can be given. 
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(caJl to prayer), which was chanted five times a day for assem- 
bly to prayer in the state hall, were abolished’. 

“The prayers of Islam, the fast, nay even the pilgrimage, 
were henceforth forbidden.’ 


Mockery of Islamic Values 


“Abul Fazi, when once in favour with the Emperor, took 
every opportunity of reviling in the most shameful way that 
sect whose labours and motives have been so little appre- 
ciated,’’? 


A Dangerous Turning Point for Muslim India 


The religious policy of Akbar has ever remained a contro- 
versial issue for the historians of Mughal Rule in India. Some 
of them like Muhammad Husain Azad, S.R. Sharma, Dr. R.P. 
Tripathi, Dr. Ishwari Prasad and others have taken pains to 
argue that Akbar lived and died as a Muslim and_ that 
Din-i-lahi was neither a religion nor Akbar ever intended 
the establishment of a church. They reject the testimony of 
Badaunt as reckless and indiscriminate and swayed by fana- 
licism. Their argument rests on the ground that Badatni’s 
charges are not substantiated by Abul Fazl and other con- 
temporary accounts save the Jesuit versions which, however, 
show reliance on hearsy and apprehensions of the orthodox 
party in Akbar’s court. These historians place confidence 
only in court chronicles and shut their eyes to the mass of 
contemporary accounts found in the biographies, memoirs, 
letters and the discourses (malfazat) of the sufi Shaikhs written 
during the period. What is still more surprising, they lightly 
pass over the references to Akbar’s un-Islamic views and 
measures given in the Ain-i-Akharz itself some of which have 


1, Muntakhabut-Tawarikh, Vol. Il, p. 324. 
2. Ibid, p. 316 
3. bid, p. 202 
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been quoted by us. Actually, we find a few references even 
in the other writings of Abul Fazl as, for example, in the 
Akbar Namah Akbar is described as enlisting thousands of 
disciples (chelds) to his new religion in the twenty-seventh 
year of his rule! A’in-i-Akbari also mentions many thousand 
novices belonging to all classes.2 These historians are never 
weary of praising Abul Fazl’s catholicity and broadmindedness 
but conveniently forget that several historians who have studied. 
Abul Fazi’s writings have accused him of suppressing the 
truth® and warned ‘against the prejudice which he draws on 
his favourites by his fawning fulsome adulation..., and against 
the suspicions which he excites by his dishonest way of telling 
a story, even in cases where the action related was innocent 
or excusable:"4 Of a fact, no historian who is motivated or 
unsympathetic to Islam can be expected to make an assessment 
of the great harm done to the faith of the Prophet by Akbar’s 
religious policies. These writers, however, acknowledge the fact 
that Akbar’s religious policy was a complete failure and some 
have now began to realise that if Akbar had pursued the 
policy of religious neutrality, the complicated communal pro- 
blem of India would have found a correct solution very long 
ago. 

In short, an inevitable outcome of Akbar’s religious 
policy was that the monotheistic way of life and system of 
belief which had taken four hundred years’ labour of the 
most virtuous and spiritually illuminated persons to take root 
in the country, were laid open to a comprehensive danger of 
religious, intellectual and cultural apostasy. The most powerful 
empire of its day was on the back of this aggression which 


1. Akbar Namah, Vol, Ill, p. $58 

2. Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. 1, p. 174 

3. Beveridge’s Introduction to the Akbar Namah, Vol. HI, p. ix 

4. Elliot in Introduction to Akbar Namah, The History of India as told 
by its own Historians, Vol. VI, p. 7 

5. A. L. Srivastava, Sher Shah and his Successors 
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was being abetted by quite a few sharp-witted, learned and 
astute brains. If the shape of things had remained unchanged 
and no towering personality had come forward to stem the 
tide of un-Islamic current of thoughts and doctrines, the 
country would have in the eleventh century gone the way of 
the nineth century Islamic Andalusia, now known to the world 
as Spain, or it would have become a fore-runner of what 
happened in Turkistan after its conquest by Russia in the four- 
teenth century. But, as a‘poet has said: a man came from no- 
where and did the feat. 

I think it more befitting to close this chapter with the 
picturesque description of Islam’s chequered career in India 
from the forceful pen of an erudite historian and scholar, Syed 
Sulaiman Nadwi : 

“A thousand years after the traveller had begun 
his journey, and after four hundred years passed over 
in slumber, a wizard coming from Iran in the reign of 
Akbar, whispered to the Emperor that the faith of the 
Prophet had come to the journey’s end on the comple- 
tion of its first millennium; and it was high time for an 
illiterate Emperor to replace the religion of the unlettered 
Prophet by his own Din-i-liahi.. The Magians lit the holy 
fire, the Christians rang the church bells, Brahmins 
bedecked the idols and the yoga and mysticism joined bands 
to illuminate the temple and mosque with the same light. 
Anybody desirous to get a glimpse of this multicoloured 
religion should go through the Dabistan-i-Mazahib. He 
would see many a person with a rosary in his hand and 
a sacred thread round his neck; grandees prostrating before 
the Emperor, scholars servilely waiting upon the monarch 
and the sermoners telling the faithful in the mosque: 
Glorified is He, Allah-o-Akbar. 

All this was going on when a caller from Sirhind 
called out, “Clear the way, he comes who has to walk 
the track.” A renovator, a descendant of the Great Caliph 
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‘Umar, appeared on the scene and this was Ahmad of 
Sirhind.’*! 


Sena 


1. Introduction to Seerat Saiyid Ahmad Shahid, Vol.1, pp. 30-31. 


CHAPTER IV 


MUJADDID ALF THANI 


Family 


Shaikh Ahmad was a direct descendant of Caliph ‘Umar, 
with 31 intermediaries between the two. His pedigree confirmed 
from various sources! is as follows: 

Shaikh Ahmad (Mujaddid Alf Thani) b. Makhdim ‘Abdul 
Ahd b. Zainul ‘Abidin, b. ‘Abdul Ha’i b. Muhammad b. Habib 
Ullah b. Imam Raf’i-ud-din b. Nasir-ud-din b. Sulaiman b. 
Yusuf b. Is’haq b. ‘Abdullah b. Shu’aib b. Ahmad b. Yisuf 
b. Shihab-ud-din ‘Ali Farrukh Shah b. Nir-ud-din b. Nasir-ud- 
din b. Mahmiid b. Sulaiman b. Mas‘ad b. ‘Abdullah al-Wa‘iz al- 
Asghar b. ‘Abdullah al-Waiz. al-Akbar b. Abul Fath b. Is’haq b. 


1, A descendant of the Mujjaddid, Shah Abul “Hasan Zaid Faragqi has 
traced the genealogy in the Muqamat-i-Khair (pp. 26-33) and taken pains 
to correct a few mistakes found in other sources. Others who have 
discussed the matter, and reached the same conclusion are Shah 
Muhammad Hasan Mujaddidi of Sain Dad, Sind, Mahmid Ahmad 
Abbasi and Ahmed Husain Khan. Jawdhar-M'asimi by the last 
mentioned need be seen in this connexion. 
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Ibrahim b. Nasir b. Abdullah b. ‘Umar b. Hafs b. ‘Asim b, 
‘Abdullah b. ‘Umar. 

Shihab-ud-din ‘Ali Farrukh Shah who ruled over Kabul, 
has been mentioned as the fifteenth predecessor of Mujaddid 
in this genealogical table. His descendants included such lu- 
minaries as the well-known mystic Shaikh Baba Farid Ganj Shakar. 
Shaikh Nir-ud-din, the grandson of Shaikh Nasir-ud-din, was 
also a man distinguished for his learning and purity of spirit. 
However, little is known about others since hardly any bio- 
graphical works save those written about the Mujaddid or his 
family seem to have beeu preserved.1 Shihab-ud-din Ali Farrukh 
Shah had devoted his life to spread the light of Islam. 

Shihab-ud-din ‘Ali Farrukh Shah tried, on taking the helm 
after the death of his father, to make peace between the Mughals 
and the Afghans. He possessed, besides authority, an illumi- 
nated heart and guided a large number of persons on the path of 
spiritual ascent. Shortly before he left this fleeting world, he 
abdicated in favour of his son Shaikh Yusuf and withdrew 
himself to a gorge still known as Darra Farrukh Shah, sixty 
miles to the north of Kabul, for leading a secluded life in the 
remembrance of God. He died there and his grave still exists 
in that valley. 

Shaikh Yusuf took the lessons in spiritual discipline from 
his father. Just and God-fearing, he proved his worth as a 
capable and popular suzerain, but he was also smitten, like 
his father, with the love of God. He held dear to his heart 
what Rumi has beautifully indited in one of his couplets. 

Mastership of the World! ’tis lawful for the wor- 
shipers of moulding; | 
I am serf to the King of love, ever abiding. 

He also renounced the crown before the end of his life's 

journey, handing it over to his son Ahmad whowas, however, 


1. Like Zubdatul-Muqamat ; Hazarat-ul-Quds, etc. 
2. Zubdatul-Muqamat, pp. 88-89 
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also a mendicant in the royal garb. He, too, was so attracted 
by the love Divine that he gave up all, wealth and auto- 
rity and bade his sons to keep only a little for their sus- 
tenance and distribute the rest of their belongings among the 
poor and the needy. After taking his initial lessons on the 
path of spirit from his own father this prince learnt at the 
feet of the renowned safi Shaikh Shihab-ud-din Suhrwardi, 
and was honoured with the mantle of his spiritual successorship. 
This tradition was maintained by the successors of Shaikh 
Yusuf and Ahmad who always had themselves aligned with a 
spiritual mentor of one or the other recognised schools. Several 
of them made considerable progress on the path of mysticism. 
‘Imam Rafi-ud-din, who was ninth in the line of descent 
of Shaikh Shihab-ud-din Farrukh Shah and sixth predecessor 
of the Mujaddid, was, as stated in the Zubdatul-Muqamat, a 
“ man of learning as well as an eminent sifi. Imam Rafj-ud- 
din being a disciple of. Saiyid Jalal-ud-din of Bukhara, popu- 
larly known as the Makhdam Jahanian Jahan Gasht (d. 785/ 
1383), would have lived during the closing decades of the eighth 
century or even in the opening years of the ninth one also. 
He was the first among the Mujaddid’s ancestors who emigra- 
ted from Kabul to India and took up residence at Sirhind, then 
called Sahrind. The place was then a forest frequented by 
wild beasts. There being no habitation between Samanah and 
Sarhind great difficulty. was feit in transferring imperial imposts 
from one place to another. The inhabitants of the surround- 
ing district specially Sarayas, lying at a distance of 6 or 7 
coses,1 requested Shaikh Makhdim Jahanian to obtain the 
approval of Sultan Firoz Shah for the establishment of a town 
in the area.. The Sultan agreed to the suggestion of Makhdam 
and entrusted the job to Khwaja Fathullah, the elder brother 
of Imam Raf‘1-ud-din, who came to Sirhind with a force of 
two thousand cavalry and got a fort constructed there. Shaikh 


1. A cose measures about two miles 
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Makhdim Jahanian got the foundation stone of the fort laid 
by his spiritual, successor Imam Raf‘i-ud-din, who had settled 
down at. Sunnam, and whom he directed to move on to the 
new city. Thus the family of Mujaddid came to settle down 
in Sirhind where it still resides.1 The fort and the city are 
reported to have been founded in 760/1359.* 

Sirhind had thus been a populous city for two hundred 
years before the birth of the Mujaddid.2 Other biographical 
accounts show that Sirhind was the home-town of several other 
families with scholarly traditions, some of whose scions were 
noted literati. However, it seems that Sirhind became a cen- 
tre of Islamic learning in the beginning of the tenth century 
of Hijra for we seldom find any man of letters, save in the 
family of the Mujaddid, during the eighth and ninth centu- 
ries. In the tenth century, on the other hand, several noted 


1. Zubdatul Muqamat, pp. 89-90 ; 

2. Sirhind was once the chief town of district Sutlej. The Chinese traveller 
Hiuen-Tsang who came to Iadia in the seventh century has men- 
tioned the city. He says that gold is mined near it. Of the two 
syllables of its name, seh in Hindi means lion and ind stands for 
forest. It also marked, in the bygone times, the limit of,the Ghazna- 
vid empire in India and that is why it came to be known as Sir-hind 
or Sabrind. Muhammad Ghori captured Sirhind in 587/119! but it 
does not seem tuo have attracted the attention of its rulers until the 
time Firiz Shah Tughluq ascended the throne. Instead, Samanah 
was regarded as the chief town of the area. The city continued to 
attract attention since the time of Firaz Shah Tughlugq when it was 
raised to the level of provincial governorship. Its strategic impor- 
tance was also recognised by Babur who visited the place several 
times. Humayin also came to Sirhind before recapturing Delhi. The 
city was a populous town during the Mughal rule; 360 mosques besides 
a large number of wells, sirais and mausoleums are reported to have 
existed in the town. (Dairatul Ma‘arif Islamiyah) 

3. Mujaddid has praised Sirhind for its serenity. Letter No. 22 of the 
Maktabat, Vol. XI. 

4. Yahya b. Ahmad author of the Tarikh Mubarak Shahi, written about 
838/1435, calls himself Assihar-hindi. 
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scholars and pedagogues are seen engaged in teaching and . 
preaching at Sirhind. Aladad b. Salih Sirhind? (d..927/1521) 
was .the foremost in this galaxy of scholars, while others were 
Sher ‘Ali Qadiri: (d. 985/1577). ‘Ali Sher! (d. 985/1577), Mufti 
Ahmad Sirhindi (d. 986/1578), Ibrahim Sirhindi (d. 994/1586), 
and ‘Abdullah Niazi Mahdawi? (d. 1000/1592)... .A few more . 
noted scholars who find a mention in the historical and biogra- 
phical works, but whose years of death are not known, were 
‘Abdul Qadir, the teacher of Makhdim-wl-Mulk Mulla Abdullah 
of Sultanpar, ‘Abdus Samad Husaini, Aman Ullah, Qutb- 
ud-din and Madj-ud-din. The:last mentioned was known for 
his encyclopaedic knowledge whom Babur met at Sirhind and 
paid his compliments. We find two more men of letters, 
Mir ’Ali and Bady-ud-din Sirhindi, mentioned by.the historians.® 


Makhdum Shaikh «Abdul Ahad i & 


Khwaja Muhammad Hashim Kashmi has given a bit det- 
ailed account of Makhdim Shaikh Abdul Ahad in the Zubdat- 
ul-Mugamat. He spent three years with the Mujaddid and has- 
given a first hand description of the sayings and doings of the 
Makhdam based either on his own experiences or learnt from 
the Mujaddid or from the sons of the Mujaddid. His accounts 
can, therefore, be taken as an authentic description of the 
Makhdum’s life. 

While Shaikh ‘Abdul Ahad was engaged ia acquiring know- 
ledge he was overcome by religious ecstasy and, forsaking his 
studies, attached himself as a disciple to the famous sage Shaikh: 
‘Abdul Quddis of Gangoh. He acquired some of the excel- 
lences of the path of spirit from his mentor but when he 


1, It is difficult to say whether Sher ‘Ali Qadiri and ‘Ali Sher were the 
“names of the same person. The Gulzar-i-Abrér and Nuzhawl Khawatir 
give their names as mentioned here, : 

2. It.is reported that he abjured Mahadawi faith towards the end of his life. 
3. Nuzhatul Khawatir, Vol. IV, gives an account of the achievements of 

all these scholars. 
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expressed the wish to remain in his attendanice for the rest of his 
life, his learned teacher directed him to complete his formal 
education." He said, “Mendicity without knowledge has little 
merit.” As Shaikh ‘Abdul Quddis was already too old, ‘Abdul 
Ahad submitted, «I doubt if 1 would be blessed with your com- 
pany after:'completing my education.” The Shaikh replied, “If 
I am not alive by then, attach yourself to my son Rukn-ud- 
din for spiritual ascent.”” ‘Abdul Ahad acted on the advice of 
his venerable mentor and went away to complete his education. 

By the time ‘Abdul Ahad completed his studies, Shaikh 
‘Abdul Quddus had already left the world for his heavenly abode. 
He spent some time in paying visits to different mystics of the 
time but ultimately returned to Shaikh Rukn-ud-din from whom 
he acquired both inward and outward perfection of spirit and 
obtained permission to enlist disciples as his spiritual successor.? 

Both Shaikh ‘Abdul Quddis and Shaikh Rukn-ud-din were 
overcome by a mysterious longing after God and often remained 
in ecstatic transports. Both tcok recourse to musical recita- 
tions. Shaikh ‘Abdul Quddis, although a meticulous follower 
of ‘the prophetic sunnah, was also a great expounder of the doctrine 
of the Unity of Being. He followed the path of poverty and self- 
effacement, practised austerities, spent much of his time in prayers 
and recollection. of God and was never unmindful of his Jast 
journey.? 

Makhdum ‘Abdul Ahad had also been attached, in addition to 
Shaikh ‘Abdul Quddus and Shaikh Rukn-ud-din, to a Qadiriyah 
mystic Shaikh Kamal of Kaithal who was regarded as one of the 
venerable mystics or his time.’ Makhdiim ‘Abdul Ahad used to 


1. The certificate of permission awarded by Shaikh Rukn-ud-din to 
Shaikh Abdul Ahad has been copied in the Zubdatul-Maqamat. 

2. For an account of his saintly life see the Zubdatul-Maqamat by 
Khwaja Muhammad Hashim Kashmi, pp. 97-101 and the Nuzhatul 
Khawatir, Vol. IV 

3. For details ses Nuzhatul Khawatir, Vol. IV 
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say ; ‘Seen through the inward eye of spirit, one can seldom 
reckon the exalted station of Shaikh ‘Abdul Qadir Jilani, the 
founder of the Qadiriyah order.” Shah Kamal’s grandson, 
Shah Sikandar had also attained higher stages. of spirituality. 
Makhdiim ‘Abdul Ahad benefited from his company also. 

After completing his formal education, Makhdam ‘Abdul 
Ahad went round a number of places in search of men purer 
in spirit but he had also pledged to himself that he would 
have nothing to do with any one who indulged in actions dis- 
allowed by the shari‘ah. He met, during his wanderings, Shaikh 
Alladad of Rohtas and Muhammad b. Fakhr, the author of 
the: Tauzth ul-Hawashi. He also attended the lectures of the 
latter scholar. He repaired to Bengal and thence to Jaunpar 
where he spent a few days with Syed «Ali Qawwam, popularly 
_ known as ‘Ali ‘Ashiqan. He returned to Sirhind, never to leave 
the place again. He was a gifted teacher who lectured on all 
the subjects then included in the curriculum for higher studies. 
As Mudjadid: once remarked, he was well-versed in all the sciences 
and there were few who could rival him in the law and juris- 
prudence. The jurisprudence of Hanafite school was his favourite 
subject whose depth and wisdom he would expatiate in a way 
that spoke of the greatness of Imam Abt Hanifah. He also — 
taught tasawwuf or mysticism, and expounded the intricate points 
of the T-arruf, ‘Awarif-ul-Ma‘arif and Fusis al-Hikam to the 
satisfaction of his students. 

By his own inclination and experiences he took Ibn ‘Arabi’ s 
mystical doctrine for granted but had an equally great respect 
for the shari’ah and never uttered a word which could be 
construed as violating it in letter or spirit.. He was utterly 
. selfless, never allowed his students to minister to his personal 
_needs, took meticulous care to follow the sunnah even in trivial 

matters like eating and dressing and never felt weary of under- 
going any hardship in fulfilment of the demands of shari’ah. 
He had pledged allegiance to the Shaikhs of Chishtiyah and 
Qadiriyah orders, but being sincere a seeker after truth he always 
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expressed desires to know more about the Naqshbandiyah order 
and often remarked: ‘May God bring it to my country’, or 
‘would that I reached the centre of that noble order’. He was 
also a penman who had written the Kuniz-u/~-Haga’iqg and the 
Asrar-ut-Tashahhud.* 

‘Mujaddid relates that he had often heard his father say- 
ing that the love of the Prophet’s househo!d was a guarantee to 
one’s faith. He further says that when the Makhdum was about 
to depart from this world, he reminded him of his remark and 
got the reply: “Praise be to God. I am already drenched 
in that love and virtue.” 

Earlier, when the Makhdtim was wandering in search of 
godly souls, he had once to stay for a short while at Sikan- 
dra.2_ Impressed by his moral rectitude and beauty of holiness, 
a-noble resident of the town had given him ‘his daughter in 
marriage. All the sons of the Makhcon were born of that 
wedlock. 

Makhdum ‘Abdul Ahad had been blessed with seven sons 
like his spiritual mentor. We know the names of a few only: 
Shih Muhammad, Shaikh Muhammad Mas‘ad, Shaikh Ghulam 
Muhammad, Shaikh Maudud* and two more of their brothers 
‘of whom one was the Mujaddid. All of them were learned 
and underwent severe discipline in the way of holy endeavour. 

The Makhdum died at the age of eighty years on the 17th 
of Rajab, 1007.4. His grave is in Sirhind, about a mile to the 


1, Khwaja Muhammad Hashim Kashmi has given a few extracts from 
the Asrar-ut-Tashahhud and also a number of sayiags of the Makhdim 
as related by the Mujaddid. (pp. 118—122). 

2. The author of the Zubdatul Muqamat says that the town’ was near 
Etawah in the present Uttar Pradesh. 

- 3... Mujaddid’s collection of letters has a few. letters addressed to Shaikh 
Ghulam Muhammad and Shaikh Maudad. 

4. 3rd February, 1599. Zubdatul Muqamat, p. 122. Certain writers have 
given the date as 27th Jamadul Akhir (16th January, 1599) but there 
is no difference of opinion about the year of death, 
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west of the city.! 

The Makhdum was an outstanding rep;esentative of an 
earnest seeker after truth with a great respect for the sunnah 
and the shari‘ah. He also practised severe austerities and 
strivings in the path of holiness. These qualities were inherited 
by his son who was destined to take under his wings the trea- 
sure of Islam in India and illuminate the whole country with 
the Divine light bestowed to him. 


Birth and Childhood of Mujaddid 


‘Shaikh Ahmad was born in Friday night, the 14th of 
Shawwal, 971° at Sirhind. From his early childhood he showed 
the signs of .a virtuous disposition. 

One of his father’s spiritual guide Shah Kamal was a 
godly soul. He was specially attached to the young Ahmad 
and showed a keen interest in his upbringing. Shah Kamal 
died when the Mujaddid was only seven years of age. The 
graphic description of Shah Kaméal’s features by the Mujaddid 
and the house where he last paid a visit to the Shah in 
the company of his father is a fine example of the ere 
retentive memory. 

Mujaddid began his education by memorising the Qur’4n 
and learnt it by heart in a few years. Thereafter he started 
receiving instruction from his father and soon showed the signs 
of possessing a keen and assimilative mind. After finishing the 
first phase of his education with his father and certain other 
teachers of the place, he weat to Sialkot which was a well 
known centre of learning in those days. There he underwent 
schooling under Maulana Kamal of Kashmir who was a renow- 
ned teacher of logic, philosophy, scholastics and jurisprudence 
and had the honour of being a teacher of such an emi- 
nent scholar as ‘Allama ‘Abdul Hakim of Sialkot. Mujaddid 


1, Zubdatul Mugqamat, p. 122 
2. 26th May, 1564 
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studied some of the higher books like the <Azodi, included in 
the curriculum, of higher studies in those days from Maulana 
‘Kamal and the hadith from Shaikh Y‘aqub of Kashmir. The 
latter known as a grammarian had been a disciple of Shaikh, 
Shihab-ud-din Ahmad b. Hajar Haitmi of Mecca who had been an 
undisputed authority on his subject and had written a commen- 
tary on the Sahth of Bukhari. Shaikh Y‘aqiib was then regarded 
as the most learned scholar of hadith for he had also received 
instruction from such scholars as Shaikh ‘Abdur Rahman b. 
Fahd and Qazi Bahlol of Badakhshan. He is reported to have 
completed his education at the age of seventeen years. 

The Mujaddid started his career as a teacher after gaining 
a thorough knowledge of the religious and secular sciences. He 
also wrote a few tracts like the Risalah Tahlzliyach and the Risalah 
Radd Mazhab Shia in Persian and Arabic. He also went to 
Agra, then known as Akbarabad, where he came in contact 
with Faizi and Abul Fazl. He could not, however, make him- 
self comfortable with the two brothers because of the differences 
of opinion with them. Once Mujaddid showed his displeasure at 
certain blasphamous remarks of Abul Fazl and ceased meeting 
him. Abu! Faz] later on sent for the Mujaddid but he excused 
hiniself and never went to see him again. This was the time 
‘when Faizi was busy in writing his commentary on the Qur’an 
entirely in words which contained no dotted letters. Once when 
he had a difficulty in finding an undotted word to continue his 
work, he consulted the Mujaddid who solved his difficulty. 
’ Faizi open-heartedly acknowledged the wit and learning of the 
Mujaddid.. : 

Mujaddid prolonged his stay at Agra. He returned to 
Sirhind when his father came to see him at the capital. During 
their journey back to home, Shaikh Sultan, the Governor of 
Thanesar warmly received both the father and son and treated 
them as his guests. Shaikh Sultan was so impressed by 
Mujaddid that he offered to give his daughter -in marriage to 
him. The matrimonial relationship was approved by Mujaddid’s 
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father and thus he came back to his home along with his wife. 


Spiritual Allegiance to Khwaja Baqi Billab 

The philosophical and doctrinal aspects of Islamic mysti- 
cism, which have alrcady been discussed in the first volume of 
the Saviours of Islamic Spirit, need not be repeated here. The 
accounts of Khwaja Hasan Basri, Shaikh ‘Abdul Qadir Jilani 
and Maulan4 Jalal-ud-din Raimi throw sufficient light on these 
issues which have also been touched upon in describing the 
achievements of two eminent mystics of India in the second 
volume of these series. 

It would suffice to add here that the times in which the 
Mujaddid had to take ahead his reformatory work, mystical 
discipline had broadened to become a popular movement in the 
Indian Mu:i'm society. No scholar could exert a powerful 
appeal among the elite or even the common folk unless he had 
undergone schooling under some eminent mystic of a recognised 
sufi order. Apart from it, nobody could have called the people to 
betake the path of virtue or reform their morals merely by being 
a profound teacher or a fluent speaker. Any attempt to give a 
call for reform and renovation in those times without any spi- 
ritual] attainment would have been analogus to inviting an 
armed conflict without possessing the munitions of war. It was 
necessary for the Mujadcid or, perhaps, an arrangement made 
by divine dispensation that he was first led to the path of spirit 
and thus enabled, under the tutelage of some of the most vir- 
tuous men of God to acquire the excellence and perfection of 
the spiritual realm. All this was necessary for the great task 
he was about to undertake and to leave his indelible mark on 
the. Muslim society spread over a substantially large portion 
of the wor!d to the end of time. 

Mujaddid prolonged his stay at Sirhind till his father’s 
death, attaining the higher reaches of Chishtiyah and Qadiriyah 
orders under his guidance. He also engaged himself in literary 
pursuits during that period. 
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This was the time when Mujaddid was: pining for haj and 
paying a visit to the city of the Prophet, but he did not con- 
sider it proper to embark on the long journey leaving his old 
father nearing his end. His father died in 1007/1599, and a 
year after that in 1008/1600 he left his home. for pilgrimage. 
When he arrived in Delhi, several scholars of the city who were 
already aware of his literary attainments called upon him. 
One of these scholars was Mau'ana Hasan of Kashmir who 
had already been introduced to him earlier. Maulana Hasan 
told him about Khwaja Baci Billah, a Shaikh of the Naqshban- 
diyah order, who had arrived in Delhi a few days earlier, 
and was known to have been endowed with both inward and 
outward perfection. The Mujaddid having already heard about 
the merits of Naqshbandiyah order, expressed his desire to 
meet the Shaikh. He called upon Khwaja Baqi Billah in the 
company of Maulana Hasan.! 


Shaikh ‘Abdul Baqi (Khwaja Baqi Billah) 

. Before we proceed further it seems proper to give here a 
resume of the spiritual attainments of Khwaja Baqi Billah as 
described in the Nuzhatul Khwatir.2 His name was Razi-ud- 
din ‘Abul Mowayyad ‘Abdul Bagi b. ‘Abdus Salam of Bada- 
khshan. Popularly known as Khwaja Baqi Billah of Kabul, 
he had migrated to Delhi and was a profound sage presenting 
the picture of the Quranic verse: “We have not created the jinn 
and man save for Our worship”. Excelling in devotion, piety and 
holy endeavour, he was the very crucible of devotion to God 
emitting the brilliance of love divine. Born about 971-72 A.H.,# 


1. The Mujaddid, as his letters show, ever remained grateful to Maulana 
Hasan for introducing him to Khwaja Baqi Billah (See letter No. 279 
of Volume I). . 

2. ef., Vol. V. Shah Wali Ullah Dehlawi’s Al-Intibah fi Salasil Awliya’ Allah 
and the Ham‘at may be seen for the biographical accounts of Khwaja 
Baha’-ud-din Naqshband, the founder of Naqshbandiyah order, 

3. 1563-64 A. D. 
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at Kabul, he took Maulana. Muhammad Sadiq Halwa’i as his 
teacher and accompanied him in his tour to Transoxania. There 
he set his heart on betaking the path of spirit and terminated 
his education to call upon the mystic Shaikhs of the area. 
First of all, he enlisted himself as a disciple of Shaikh Khwaja 
‘Ubaid, a spiritual successor to Maulana Lutf Ullah.  Aspir- 
ing to attain the highest reaches of divine truth, he took Shaikh 
Iftikhar and then Amir ‘Abdullah of Balakh as his spiritual 
guides but-was not satisfied till he was drawn in a mysterious 
manner to Khwaja Baha’ud-din Nagshband, who created in 
him an inclination to follow the path of mysticism requiring 
strict observance of the holy law. After some time he came 
to Kashmir and me: Shaikh Baba Kubrawi in whose company 
he ‘acquired excellence and perfection of spirit. It is reported 
that during this period of his complete absorption in God, the 
unveiling of an stage that the mystics cali fana or extinction 
was experienced by him. Khwaja Baqi Billah again took to 
scouring the country for another spiritual mentor after the 
death of Shaikh Baba Kubrawi. During his travels he had a 
vision of Khwaja ‘Ubaid Uliah Ahrar from whom he learnt 
the secrets of the Naqshbandiyah order. Thereafter Khwaja 
Baqi Billah took the road to the region of Transoxania where 
he was granted leave by Shaikh Muhammad Amkanki to practice 
the Naqshbandiyah discipline and also to enlist disciples in that 
order only after three days’ stay with him.. Khwaja Baqi Billah 
returned to India, stayed for a year at Lahore where he met 
the scholars of the town, then he came down to Delhi. and 
took up residence in the fort of Firoz Shah. The fort had, in 
those days, a spacious mosque and a wide canal running te- 
sides it. Khwaja Baqi Billah continued to live at this place 
-until the end of his life’s journey. 

Being inflamed with the love of God, Khwaja Baqi Billah 
often gave way to transports of ecstatic raptures but he always 
tried to conceal his spiritual excellence from others owing to 
his temperamental modesty. If any one asked him to act as 
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his spiritual guide, he normally advised him to seek someone else 
perfect in spirit since he was himself devoid of it, and also to 
jet him know about that attracted soul. Even if he agreed to 
guide anyone on the path of spiritual perfection he did so 
quietly without letting the novice know about it. On occa- 
sions when he had to explain an abstruse’ point, he gave a 
most eloquent dissertation on it. He insisted on his friends 
not to stand up in his honour, always treated them as his equals 
and often seated himself with others on the ground out of 
courteous humility. 

The Khwaja had been endowed with a mysterious spiri- 
tuality. On whomsoever he cast a momentary look, the man 
felt himself attracted to God. He had a tender heart which 
melted at the slightest sight of misery to a sentient being. “Once 
in a wintery night he left his bed for a short while and found 
on return a cat sleeping under his quilt. Instead of making 
the cat leave his bed, he remained sitting for the whole night. 
Similarly, once he happend to be present in Lahore during a period 
of drought. He could hardly eat anything during that — period 
and distributed whatever victuals were brought to him among 
the poor. Once on his return journey from Lahore to Delhi, he 
got down from his horse on coming across a handicapped man 
who was not able to. walk. The Khwaja got him seated on 
‘his horse and took him to his destination before resuming his 
journey. At the same time, he put a cloth across his face so 
that nobody could recognise him. He never hesitated in owning 
his mistake nor ever pretended to be superior to anyone whether 
he was a friend or a stranger. 

It is related that one of his neighbours, a young man, 
was a malefactor but the Khwaja always bore patiently with him. 
After some time Khwaja Hosaim-ud-din, one of the Khwaja’s 
disciples, Jodged a complaint against that rascal with the autho- 
rities and he was put behind the bars. When Khwaja Baqi 
Billah came to know of the incident, he chided Khwaja Hosam- 
ud-din who submitted, “Sire, he is a wicked trouble-maker.”’ The 
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Khwaja replied with a sigh, “Why not, you are all virtuous 
fellows who perceived this vileness but I do not find myself 
better than him. That is why I never lodged any complaint 
against him.’’ Thereafter the Khwaja used his good offices to 
get the man released from gaol who repented of his sins and 
left his evil ways. 

If one of the Khwaja’s disciples committed a mistake, he 
always attributed it to himself saying that it was really his 
weakness which found an expression through his disciple. 

In matters relating to worship of God and the dealings 
with his fellow-beings, the Khwaja used to exercise every 
possible precaution. It is related that he was accustomed to 
recite the surah Fatiha during the congregational prayers, since 
there were several ahadith enjoining its recital even behind 
the Imam, until he was convinced that it was not necessary. 

These instances present just a glimpse of the Khwaja’s 
sterling virtues since his greatness can really be measured from 
the number of persons who got spiritual enlightenment through 
him within the extremely short period of his stay in India. 
The Naqshbandiyah order was propagated and made popular 
by him in this country. There were hardly few persons in 
India who knew anything about it prior to him.? 

Shaikh Muhammad b. Faz] Ullah of Burhanptr says that 
the Khwaja was incomparable in the effectiveness of his exhor- 
tations and sermons inasmuch as he succeeded in spreading his 
mystical order within a short period of threc or four years 


1. The Naqshbandiyah order reached India through two mystics. One of 
these was Amir Abul ‘Ala of Akbarabad, nephew and spiritual successor 
of Abdullah Ahrari, who had permission of his uncle to take disciples, 
but his method combined the disciplines of the Naqshbandiyah and 
Chishtiyah orders. Its centres were Kalpi, Marehra, Danapir and a 
few other places. The second mystic was Khwaja Baqi Billah. From 
India it spread to other countries of the Muslim world through the 
efforts of his disciples. (Maulana ‘Abdul Ha’i, As-Thaqafat-ul-Islamiyah- 
fil Hind.) 
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throughout the length and breadth of the land. Mulla Hashim 
Kashmi writes in the Zubdatul Mugamat that the Khwaja died 
at an early age of forty years. He remained in..India only 
for four years but he guided, within this short period, his 
friends and disciples,to the acme of spiritua] perfection who 
made the Naqshbandiyah order so popular that it overcame 
all other mystical orders prevalent in the country. 

Muhammad b. Fazl Ullah Muhibbi writes in the Khulasatul- 
Athar that the Shaikh was a sign and a light and a prince 
of the knowers of God; endowed with both inward and outward 
perfection and a worker of miracles.) He was so unassuming 
and courteous that he never tried to take precedence over 
others. He even forbade his colleagues to stand up in deference 
to him and asked them to treat him as one of their equals. 

Muhibbi further says that the Khwaja was a worker of 
miracles and wonders. Even if someone was disinterested in 
the ways of the spirit, no sooner did the Khwaja lay his eyes 
upon him than he felt irresistibly attracted towards him and 
entered in his fold of discipleship. Very often persons distracted 
with the grief of a longing after God seated themselves at 
his door. Many among his disciples were blessed with the 
vision of divine truths, in a mysterious way, soon after pledging 
spiritual allegiance to him. 

Khwaja Baqi Billah’s disciples included such_ illustrious 
men of God as the Mujaddid, Shaikh Taj-ud-din b. Sultan 
Uthmani of Sambhal, Shaikh Hosam-ud-din b. Shaikh Nizam- 
ud-din of Badakhshan and Shaikh Alladad of Delhi. 

His writings consist of several tracts on mysticism, letters 
and poetic compositions. In the Silsilatul Ahrar be has given 


1. M'ujiza is the miracle worked by a prophet of God while the miraculous 
acts of the saints and illuminated souls are known as karamét and 
tasarrufat. Both are worked by the leave of God but the latter havea 
piace definitely inferior to that brought about by the apostles of God. 
In English there are, however, no words to express the difference between 
the two. 
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an exposition of his mystical quatrains. 

The Khwaja died on 14th Jamada-ul-Akhir, 1014 A.H.} at 
the age of forty years and four months and was buried at 
Qadam Rasa! in: western Delhi where his grave is still visited 
by people in large numbers. 


Mujaddid’s initiation in the Khwaja’s order 

The Mujaddid was. received warmly by Khwaja Baqi 
Billah when the former called upon him for initiation in his 
spiritual order. Ordinarily the Khwaja never showed any interest 
in enrolling novices for spiritual training but his treatment of the 
Mujaddid suggested as-if he had been awaiting his arrival. Of 
a fact, the Mujaddid. was to become the chief propounder of 
the Khwaja’s spiritual order in India and to renovate the spiritual 
climate then obtaining in the country by bringing the then 
liberal mystic thoughts and practices within the orthodox confines 
of the shari‘ah. Thus, deviating from his usual practice, the 
Khwaja asked the Mujaddid to extend his stay with him for 
a month or so as his guest. 

When the Khwaja was thinking of coming to India a parrot 
is stated to have perched on his hand. When the Khwaja 
narrated the incident to his spiritual mentor Khwaja Amkanki, 
he replied that parrot being an Indian bird the Khwaja would 
guide some one in India on the path of spirit who would illumin- 
ate the entire world.? 

The Mujaddid accepted the invitation of Khwaja Baqi 
Billah and prolonged his stay with the latter to one and a half 
months. He was so impressed by the Khwaja that he expressed 
the desire to be enrolled as a disciple for undergoing the 
Nagshbandiyah discipline. The Khwaja, after enrolling the 
Mujaddid in his spiritual order, advised him to practise the 
silent remembrance. The Mujaddid covered the path of spirit 


1. 17th October, 1605 A.D. 
2. Zubdatul Mugamat, op. 140-141 
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with vigorous strides and acquired knowledge of esoteric secrets 
of the order so quickly that the Khwaja was led to believe 
that the Mujaddid answered the providential sign of: Indian 
parrot who would renovate and revive the faith in India. Thus, 
within the short period of his stay with Khwaja Baqi Billah, the 
Mujaddid acquired perfection in outward and inward knowledge 
and was rewarded with a speedy ascent from one stage to anothcr 
in the realm of spirit difficult to be expressed in words.} 

The Mujaddid then returned to Sirhind but only when he 
was assured by Khwaja Baqi Billah that he had fully imbibed 
the Nagqshbandiyah doctrine. The Khwaja also expressed the 
hope that the Mujaddid would make steady progress in attaining 
the proximity of divine essence. On his second visit to Delhi 
the Mujaddid obtained from his spiritual guide permission’ to 
impart instruction and to perfect disciples in the Naqshbandiyah 
order. The Khwaja also gave him permission to impart spiritual] 
training to a few of his own disciples. 

After some time the Mujaddid paid the third and the last 
visit to Khwaja Baqi Billah. The Khwaja came out of his 
house to receive him, gave him certain happy tidings and accor- 
ded him the honour of acting as the chief guide at a meeting 
of mystics engaged in devotions. The Khwaja also instructed 
his disciples that they ought to Girect their attentions to the 
Mujaddid for spiritual guidance. Before bidding: farewell to 
the Mujaddid, the Khwaja said, “I feel too weak now and do 
not expect to live for long.” The Khwaja also asked the 
Mujaddid to apply his mind upon the spiritual training of his 
two sons, Khwaja ‘Ubaid Ullah and Khwaja ‘Abd Uilah, who 
were still young, and also to meditate in a similar manner for 
the well being of his wives in absentia. It is reported that the 


1. Any one desirous to pursue the matter should go through the Mujaddid’s 
letter No. 296 (Vol. I, Section IV) to Khwaja ‘Ubaid Ullah and 
Khwaja ‘Abd Ullah, the sons of Khwaja Baqi Billah, and letter No. 
290 (Vol. I, Section V) to Maulana Muhammad Hashim Kashmi. 
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Mujaddid’s meditation was instantly rewarded with fruitful 
results.? 

The Khwaja later on wrote in a letter to one of his friends, 
“Shaikh Ahmad who belongs to Sirhind is a man of great 
learning and piety. He has lived for a few days with this 
mendicant who hus witnessed his wonderful qualities and attain- 
ments. I hope that he would one day illuminate the whole 
world. Iam fully convinced: of his ‘spiritual perfection.” 

The Mujaddid, on his part, felt assured from the day he 
had been led on the path of spirit by his mentor that he would 
one day -attain the highest stage of the discipline. At the same 
time, he had no doubt that‘all his attainments were attribut- 
able to his guide. He often used to recite the verses which said :— 

The light I am getting from your heart on mine, 
Assures me that my spirit will unite with thine. 

Neither learning nor spiritual attainment of the Mujaddid 
ever stood in the way of his showing greatest honour to the 
(Khwaja. If Khwaja Baqi Billah ever sent for him, the com- 
plexion of his face would turn pale and he would appear visibly 
agitated.2 The Khwaja, on the other hand, always spoke so 
highly of the Mujaddid-as few spiritual guides have seldom 
commended their disciples.. Once, it is reported, he remarked 
about the Mujaddid: “Shaikh Ahmad is the sun whose 
brilliance steals the light of innumerable stars like us.” 


1, Zubdatul Mugamat, p. 155. 
2. dbid., p. 149 
3. ilbid., p.. 30 


CHAPTER. V 


MUJADDID AS A SPIRITUAL GUIDE 


Stay at Sirhind 


_ After completing the probationary period with Khwaja Baqi. 
Billah, the Mujaddid withdrew to the seclusion of his house: 
in Sirhind subjecting himsclf to the severe discipline of spiri- 
tual exercises. Fora long time he kept his doors closed to all 
those who came to seek his spiritual guidance. - He felt: reluc- 
tant.to act as their spiritual mentor since he was himself. making 
a rapid progress onthe path of inward perfection which did: 
not allow him to divert his attention to the guidance and train- 
ing of others. A recession (nuzil) from transports of 1eligious 
ecstasy was needed for imparting training to others and hence 
he hardly felt inclined to it, In a letter written during this 
period, he remarked: “I was conscious of this shortcoming 
and so I called for all the students and discipies to tell them. 
about my diffidence in this regard, but they took it as my 
humility and continued to pin their faith in me until the Gracious 
God settled me in the (ahwal-i-muntazirah) state of expectancy.’ 


1, Maktabat, Vol. 1, No. 290. 
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The Mujaddid began, at last, accepting disciples’ in his 
order and guiding them on the path of: épiritual illumination. 
He used to keep the Khwaja -informed of his own’ spititual 
experi¢nces as well as the states and ‘stages attained by his 
disciples. His. writings’ of the peiiod show ~that his progress 
on the path of inward perfection was'leading him to the fulfil- 
ment of divine will, that is; accomplishment of those immensely 
important tasks which were-to prove beneficial to the faith. 
The Mujaddid was only once to meet his spiritual mentor dur- 
ing this ‘period after which he had no “Opportunity | to see him 
again. 


Journey to Lahore - 

The Mujaddid undertock the journey to Lahore, at the 
instance of the Khwaja, after a brief stay at Sirhind.' Lahore was 
then the’ second largest intellectua) and religious centre’ ‘of India 
because of the large number’ of scholars acd men of God liv- 
ing in that city. The Mujaddid was warmly received ‘by the 
divines and‘ scholars of Lahoré,? some of whom even entered 
the fold of his spiritual order.8 Maulana Tahir was one of 
those who bound themselves to the Mujaddid’s spiritual allegi- 
ance and later rose to become his chief successor. ‘ Other nota- 
‘ble persons enlisting: themselves as the Mujaddid’s disciples were 
Maulana Haji Muhamimad and Maulana Jamal-ud-din Talwi. 
We find’ Mujaddid and his friends at Lahore having frequent 
seances for meditation or recital of God’s praises. 

The news about Khwaja Baqi Billah’s death was received 
by Mujaddid while he was still-in Lahore. Extremely agitated 


1. Maktabat, Vol. I, Nox 74 

2. Zubdaiul Mugqamdt, p. 157 

3. Ibid., p. 158, Rauzatul Qayydmiah mentions the names of a few other 
persons like Khan Khanan and Murtaza Khan (also known as Saiyid 
Farid) who took oath of allegiance to the Mujaddid | while he was on 
his way to Lahore. 
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and disturbed, he set out for Delhi: immediately. He went 
straight to Delhi, bypassing Sirhind, and paid a visit to. his 
mentor’s grave. The Mujaddid prolonged his stay at. Delhi to: 
console the bereaved members of the Khwaja’s family which 
also helped to infuse a new spirit in the late Khwaja’s disciples. . 

The Mujaddid then returned to Sirhind.. Thereafter he 
had an occasion to visit. Delhi only .once and made two: or 
three trips to Agra. Then, during the last few years of his 
life he happened to pass through a few more: cities with the 
troops escorting the Emperor. Wherever the Khwaja went,. 
people seeking spiritual guidance flocked round him to’ derive 
benefit from his company.? : 


Arrangements for Moral Regeneration 


The Mujaddid despatched several of his spiritual . SUCCESEOFS . 
in 1026/1617 to different cities for moral and spiritual uplift - 
of the people. A batch of.70 persons headed by Maulana 
Muhammad Qasim was sent. to Turkistan; Maulana Farrukh. 
Husain with forty persons was deputed to Arabia, Yemen, Syria 
and Turkey ; ten of his disciples under the leadership of Maulana 
Muhammad Sadiq of Kabul were sent on a spiritual mission 
towards Kashghar; and Maulana Shaikh Ahmad Barki along 
with 30 disciples were commissioned to preach his message in. 
Toran, Badakhshan and Khurasan. All these deputies of. the.- 
Mujaddid carried out their mission successfully and brought about. 
moral uplift of innumerable people.’ 

The result of these _reformative endeavours was that several 
divines and scholars of- mark and distinction came from far- 
flung areas to Sirhind in order to seek guidance from the Mujaddid. 
These distinguished men included Shaikh Tahir of Badakhshan, 
a close confidant and courtier of the king of Badakhshan, -and., 


1, Zubdatal-Mugamat, p. 158 
2. Wid., p. 159 7 
3. Rauzatul Qayydmiyah, pp. 166-67 
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the reputed scholars like Shaikh ‘Abdul Haq of Shadman, 
Maulana Salih Kolabi, Shaikh Ahmad Barsi, Maulana Yar 
‘Mohammad and Maulana Yasuf. Most of the scholars: and 
divines coming from afar were allowcd’ to enter. the fold of 
Mujaddid’s spiritual paternity, led to the path of spiritual 
perfection and then sent back to the places whence they had 
come for reformation’ and moral regeneration of the toca 
population.} 

The Mujaddid also seieated a number of his disciples for 
spreading his message of reform to different parts of the country. 
Mir Muhammad N‘oman, whom the Mujaddid had given per- 
mission to impart religious instruction and to perfect disciples 
as his deputy; was sent to Deccan.: His cloister was daily visited 
by hundreds of troops, both infantrymen and cavalry, for medita- 
tion and the service of zikr. Shaikh Bad‘i-ud-din of Saharanpur, 
aniother deputy of the Mujaddid, was ‘first sent to Saharanpur 
and then commissioned to preach in Agra’s military station. 
He attained such a popularity that thousands of men enlisted 
in the Imperial army including higher officers entered in his 
fold of spiritual tutelage. Such a throng of common people 
used to surround him that the nobles found it difficult to 

gain .access to him. Another disciple of the Mujaddid, Mir 
_ Muhammad N‘oman Kashmi, who had abtaind permission to 
impart spiritual guidance from Khwaja Baqi Billah, was deputed 
to Burhanpir. His sterling piety won the admiration of the 
local populace and led them to reform their lives and morals, 
Shaikh Tahir of. Lahore and Shaikh Nur Muhammad of Patna 
were sent to their home towns where they guided a large number — 
of men on the path of virtue and piety. Shaikh Hamid was | 
depnted to Bengal after he had attained inward perfection of 
‘spirit. Shaikh Tahir of Badakhsban was asked to go to Jaunpur 
for guidance of the people there. Maulana Ahmad Barki was 
deputed to Bark who also kept the Mujaddid informed about 


1. Rauzatul Qayyamiah, pp. 128-29 ard Hazaratul Quds, pp. - 299-368 
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. the-spiritual progress of his disciples. Shaikh Abdul Ha’i, who 
belonged to Hisar Shadman in Asphaban and had compiled. the 
second volume of the Makrabat, was sent to Patna. He founded 
a cloister in the heart of the city for the guidance of the populace 
while. Shaikh Nur, Muhammad took up his: residence by the 
side of river Ganges in Patna to:spread the message of religious 
reform: and. renovation... Another: man sent to his own home 
town. was Shaikh Hasan of Bark. Saiyid Muhib Ullah.of Manikrpur 
was invested with the mantle of successorship and then directed to 
carry on the reformators work in his. town. Later on he obtained 
the permission of .the Mujaddid to move on to Allahabad. 
‘Shaikh. Karim-ud-din Baba. Hasan Abdali was also guided. to 
attain spiritual: perfection and allowed to return to his home 
for imparting the message of divine. proximity to the people.? 
, Thus, before the year 1027/1618 drew to a close, the name, and 
fame of the Mujaddid had reached the lands far off from Indja and 
people had started coming from different countries for undergoing 
mystical discipline:under him. _Mujaddid’s deputies had already 
established themselves in. Transoxania, Badakhshan, Kabul, and 
several other cities and towns and his message had reached 
even the Arab countries. There was hardly a town.in India 
wherc his deputies or spiritual successors were not inviting people 
to the straight path of, Islam and virtuous mode of life. 


Attitude of Jahangir 

- Niir-ud-din Jahangir weeded the throne on. the. death of 

Akbar in 1014/1605, The manner.in which Islam. was systema- 

tically discouraged,..insulted and ‘persecuted, during the reign 

of. Akbar in a country which had not only been won by Muslim . 
watriors but was also adorned by deephearted. men. of God-.was 

too painful to. trouble the heart of the Mujaddid but that was 

the time when. he was engaged in the quest for his own spiri- 

tual embellishment. . The-Mujaddid had not been able to launch 


1. Hararatul-Quds : 
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his reformatory movement partly on account of his engagement 
in his own spiritual. training and partly because he had not 
\been able to evolve the method by which he could make an 
impact on the administration of the country and force it to 
change its policies in regard to Islam and. the Muslims. We 
do not possess much details about the, Mujaddid’s endeavours 
during this period except that he. wrote a few letters tender- 
ing advice to the King through Khan Khanan, Saiyid Sadr Jahan, 
Murtaza. Khan and other nobles of.the Imperial court. | All 
these persons were close to the Emperor and had also been 
attached to the Mujaddid. fe 
_ Jahangir was not inimical to Islam, Rather, he possessed 
liberal views. on religious matters and respected the faith of 
his forefathers. He was not interested either in enforcing a 
new, religion ora novel system of administration. As a man of 
generous instincts, he was. fond. of sports, arts and good living. 
Mujaddid, however, considered Jahungir's reign as favour- 
able for taking steps to eradicate the pernicious trends of the 
earlier regime which would be. described latter on. But 
before he could fully begin his reformatory endeavours, he was 
put behind the bars in the Gwalior fort which hada great 
impact cn his subsequent efforts and could, thus, be treated. as 
a landmark in the history of his reformatory movement. Cer- 
tain biographers and historians hold that a few of the Muja- 
ddid’s letters dealing with intricate stages of a mystic’s journey 
on the path of spirit! were presented 1o Jahzogir by interes- 
ted Persons to show that he was pabiae extravagant claims 


t. See letter ‘No. 11 in Part I of the | Maktabat addicieed to hws 
‘ BAqi. Billah. 
' Apart from Jahangir wis was not conversant with the feraslnoinay 
. of the mystics employed to express the different states and stages of 
the journey of spirit, certain other persons, too, whose depth of know- 
ledge and mystical experiences. are acknowledged by all, took excep- 
tion to certain expressions of Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi.. Shaikh ‘Abdul 
(Continued on next page) 
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which ran counter to the accepted tenets of Islam. Jahangir 
expressed surprise at these ‘writings and mistook them as arro- 
~ gance and conceitedness' of the Shaikh. The reference to th¢ 
Shaikh in the Memoirs of Jahangir is indicative of his suf- 
prise as well as contempt for the esoteric utterances contained 
in the Maktubat.. Jahangur’s remarks show that he was not 
conversant with’ the esoteric’ realities’ and like a Tur&nian 
Mughal’Amir considering himself’as the guardian of Muslims 
‘and their faith, he condemned the ideas running counter to the 
common beliefs of the Muslims scecnsing to his own under- 
standing. 

‘Shaikh Badj-ud-din had gained popularity among the royal 
troops. and was held in esteem by a large number of grandees. 
This was also represented as a conspiracy engineered by Shaikh 
Ahmad Sirhindi to get a foothold in the royal army for 
instigating rebellion. Shaikh Badi-ud-din was also guilty of 
indiscretion. Forgetting the rule of commonsense to speak 
before the commonality in accordarice with their understanding, 
he had given expession to certain esoteric realities which 


(Continued from previous page) 


Haq Muhaddith Dehlawt, a well known scholar of Aadtth, whose perfec- 
tion of spirit cannot be questioned, expressed grave doubts about 
. Sirhindi’s, views expressed in the above mentioned: letter... He also 
corresponded with Sirhindi to get a clarification on the subject. Ulti- 
mately Shaikh ‘Abdul Haq was satisfied with the replies given by 
Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi, which was also Jater on acknowledged by 
him in one of his letters. The Shaikh’s son Nur-ul-Haq writes, “It has 
now bsen.confirmed that one of the Shaikh’s (Mujaddid) disciples, Hasan 
Khan by name, who was a Pathan, parted company with the Shaikh 
because of a certain matter; He made some interpolations in the copy 
of Maktibat he had got and sent its copies to different persons in 
order. to. defame the Shaikh (Mandqib-ul-Arifin by Shah Fath 
Muhammad Fatehpiri Chisti, p. 126). These very letters might have 
been a cause of Jah4ngir’s anger against Shrikh Ahmad Sirhindi. 
‘A, WWuk Jahangiri, Vol. I, pp. 92-93: 
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were likely to create misunderstanding! about him and Shaikh 
Ahmad Sirhindi. As already stated Jahangir was not conver- 
sant with the mystical disciplines. He had also certain grandees 
among his courtiers who were inimical to the Shaikh for the 
latter was also trying to counteract the Shi'ite influence. 
Consisting of the Iranian scholars and nobles, the Shi‘ite ele- 
‘ment then held a predominant position in the court and Muslim 
society of the time. On the other hand, Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi 
had been preaching the Sunni creed and vigorously denouncing 
the Shitite beliefs. It- would have, therefore, been not at all 
unreasonable if the Iranian nobles had taken advantage of the 
situation by representing the. Shaikh’s endeavours as politically 
motivated and instigated Jahangir to take action against him. 


This was the time when the Mujaddid’s popularity was at. 
its climax and he was one of the most highly respected scho- 
lars and mystics of the time. Perhaps God intended him to 
face this trial and tribulation during the very acme and pitch 
of his popularity so as to endow him with an inward perfec- 
tion of spirit that cannot be had without wearing the crown 
‘of thorns. 


Reasons of Detention at Gwalior “Fort 


The reason behind Mujaddid’s imprisonment normally given 
in historical and biographical writings is the letter written by 
him in which he describes the experiences of his spiritual strides 
and attainment of a spiritual eminence greater than the early 
precursors of faith. 


It is, however, difficult to establish satisfactorily the reason 
behind Mujaddid’s detention at Gwalior from the source mate- 
rial available now. It is doubtful if the Mujaddid was put 
behind the bars simply on account of these ecstatic expressions 
which could not be given the dress of words save in a meta- 
phorical language by taking recourse to intricate mystical imagery — 


1. Zubdatul-Mugamat, p. 348: 
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and spiritual allegory. Was it simply this misunderstanding on 
the part of Jahangir or his zeal to defend the accepted beliefs 
of the ahl-Sunnat wal-Jamé‘at or-was it brought about on the 
insistence of religious scholars and spiritual leaders of the time? 
It is: difficult to answer these questions but there can be no 
doubt about the fact that Jahangir was not a man of such deeper 
religious susceptibilities that he should have imprisoned. a well 
known and highly respected religious figure simply on account 
of something which he would have even found difficult to 
‘understand, 

Shaikh Muhammad Ghauth of Gwalior had, during the life- 
time of Jahangir's father and grandfather, made the arrogant claim 
of ascension which had caused considerable agitation among the 
scholars of the time.1_ A number of fatdwa’ against him were 
issued by the scholars but neither Humayan nor Abkar tcok 
any action against him. In fact, certain other mystics of - 
Jahangir’s time had, in their. expositions of the doctrine of Unity 
of Being, gone to the extent of asserting ‘vision’ and claiming 
‘equality’ with God. Shaikh Muhib Ullah of Allahabad, & con- 
temporary of Jahangir, wrote the 4/-Taswiyah in Arabic and then 
its commentary in Persian in which he made mystical claims 
of an even more extravagant nature but no notice of his Writirgs 
was taken by Jahangir. The reason given in Jahangir’s Memoirs 
becomes all the more dubious when we consider the fact’ thet 
the letter in question was written by the Mujaddid:-to Khwaja 
Baqi Billah in 1012/1603 while he was imprisoned sixteen years 
later in 1028/1619, that is, the fourteenth year of Jahangir’s 
reign. Why. did Jahangir kept quiet during all this period if 
he considered Shaikh Ahmad’s writings to be so objectionable? 
It also does not stand to reason that Jahangir remained unaware 


1. For details see Shah Muhammad Ghauth Gwaliori by Prof. Muhanimad 
Mas‘ad. 

2. Juristic opinions of the scholars in accordance with the accepted 
norms of shari‘ah, Lone 
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of Shaikh Ahmad’s letter for such a long period. for he himself 
says that Shaikh Ahmad had attained considerable popularity. 
The possibility of the reason supposed to have been given by 
Jahangir. being a subsequent interpolation in the Memoirs can 
also not be ruled out since there are several versions which 
profess to be the autobiographical Memoirs of Jahangir and 
all of them contain passages not found in another copy. Jehangir 
is reported to have himself written his memoirs upto a certain 
time and then appointed:M‘utamad Khan to continue to work. 
Another courtier, Mirza Muhammd. Hadi, is reported to have 
written the preface and certain other parts of the Memoirs. 
Historians are of the view that Jahangir kept two or more memoir- 
writers to: whom he gave directions as to the events.they were 
to record on his behalf. There are also reasons to believe that 
the original work was edited after his death. Keeping all these 
facts in view it becomes highly improbable that the Mujaddid 
was imprisoned for writing something sixteen: years back which 
was hardly of any interest to Jahangir. 

The reason, it seems, was that Shaikh Ahmad had: état. 
lished close contacts with the dignitaries of Jahangir’s court, 
and some of them held him in reverence. For an Emperor 
who had raised the banner of revolt. against his father and 
won the throne after a tussle with his brothers, the influence 
wielded by Shaikh Ahmad was sufficient to create misgivings 
against him. In all probability Jahangir had come to know 
‘of: the letters Shaikh Ahmad had been writing to this’ grandees 
‘for: changing the existing state’ of affairs and ‘bringing the 
government to the defence of Islam. This should have been a 
sufficient reason for creating misgivings against him in the mind 
of the Emperor. 

These dignitaries of the royal court were, among others, 
such influential courtiers as Mirza ‘Aziz-ud-din, Khan Jahan 
Khan Lodhi, Khan Khanan Mirza ‘Abdur Robi, Mirza Darab 
and Qaleej Khan. 

Moghul Emperors never looked with favor the popularity 
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of the sufi saints among the masses. Almost the same episode 
was repeated when one of the disciples of Mujaddid, Saiyid 
Adam Binnauri, earned the popular esteem of the people:. In 
1052/1642, when he went to Lahore accompanied by ten thousand 
persons, several of whom were scholars and respected. sufi 
saints, Emperor Shahjahan happened to be present in that city. 
He. immediately felt the danger from Saiyid Adam Binnauri’s 
popularity. and created conditions which made the Shaikh leave 
India for Mecca. This also explains why Jahangir required 
the Mujaddid, after releasing him from Gwalior: Fort, to remain 
with his Army so that he could find out the. nature of his 
relationship with his dignitaries and make sure that he would 
not be a. danger to his rule.!. He allowed the Mujaddid to 
go. to Sirhind only after he was convinced that the Mujaddid 
had no political intentions, The Mujaddid’s sincerity, godliness 
and. selflessness as well as his disinterestedness in the things 
worldly ultimately set at rest the doubts of the Emperor that 
any contender for his’ throne could pion the Shaikh’s 
popularity for his own ends. 


Internment in the Gwalior Fort 

Jahangir summoned the Mujaddid and simultaneously 
ordered the governor of Sirhind to make arrangements. for 
Shaikh’s journey to Agra, The Mujaddid set forth with five 
of his disciples and was received by the protocol officials at 
the capital. He was lodged in a tent near the royal palace and 
then allowed to appear before the Emperor. He _ refused to 
perform the ceremonial etiquette consisting of complimentary 


1,. This appears to be most credible reason for Jahangir states in the 
Memoirs that the Mujaddid had “sent into every city and country 
one of his disciples, whom he calls his deputy” and that he imprisoned 
the Mujaddid so that ‘the excitement of the people should also 
subside.” (Memoirs of Jahangir. Tr. Alexander Rogers, Vol. II, 
Pp. 92-93) 
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prostration deemed un-Islamic by him. One of the courtiers of 
Jahangir invited the Emperor’s attention to the failure of the 
Mujaddid and thereupon Jahangir asked the Mujaddid to 
explain his conduct. . The Mujaddid replied that he did not 
know of. any etiquette save that prescribed by God and the 
Prophet. Jahangir got annoyed and asked the Mujaddid to 
perform the prostration.1 The Mujaddid refused again saying 
that he would. not prostrate before anyone except God. Jahangir 
was further irritated and he ordered that the Mujaddid should 
be imprisoned in the Gwalior Fort.? 

Shahjahan had sent a message, just before this. episode, 
through Afzal Khan and Khwaja Abdur Rahman Mufti that 
complimentary prostration before the kings with the intention 
of showing honour to them was permissible in such circums- 
tances.. Therefore, should Mujaddid agree to do so on his visit 
to the Emperor, he would see that no harm was done to him. 
To this the Mujaddid had replied that it was simply a leave 
granted for saving oneself from an impending harm but the 
better course was to refuse prostration before anyone save 
God.’ 

_ This sad incident came to pass on a certain date during 
Rabi ul-Thani, 1028/March, 1619 as the event is mentioned in 
the Memoirs along with other happenings of the time. After 
the imprisonment of the Mujaddid, his house, cloister, well, 
grove and the books were all confiscated and his dependants 
were transferred to another place.‘ 


In the Gaol 
‘The internment in Gwalior Fort proved a blessing for the 


4, Prostration before the Emperor was prescribed by Akbar which was 
finally abolished by Aurangzib. 
2. Hazaratul Quds, p. 117 

3. Ibid:, p. 116 

4. Maktabat, Vol. IU, letter No. 2 
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Mujaddid in the shape of increased popularity and greater spiri- 
tual attainments. Following the practice of Prophet Yusuf, . 
Shaikh Ahmad started preaching the message of true faith to 

other fellow convicts. Like -the Prophet Yusuf he raised 

the question, Are «divers lords better, or Allah the One, the 

Almighty‘? with such persuation in the Gwalior Fort that 

several thousand: non-Muslim convicts embraced Islam. There 

were hundreds of others who reformed their morals in his 

company; many raised themselves spiritually to the pomton: of 

elects. : 

Dr. Arnold writes in the Preaching of Islam : 

“In the reign of Emperor Jahangir (1605-1628): there 
-was a certain Sunni Theologian, named Shaikh Ahmad 
Mujaddid, who especially distinguished himself by the 
energy with which he controverted the doctrines of the 
Shi‘ahs: the latter, being at this time in favour at court, 
. had succeeded in having him imprisoned on some frivolous 

_ charge; during the two years that he was kept in prison - 
he converted to Islam several hundred idolaters who were 
his companions in the prison.’’! 

Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics mentions the achieve- 
ments of Shaikh Ahmad in these words : 

“In India, in the seventeenth century, a ‘hiesiogise: 
named Shaikh Ahmad Mujaddid, who had been unjustly 
imprisoned, is said to have converted several hundred idolaters 
whom he found in the prison.’’? 


Religions Ecstasy durisg Interment 


_ Shaikh Ahmad seems to have had no cause of regretting 
his imprisonment for he experinced ecstatic transports and spiritual 
enlightenment during that period. These were also communicated 
by him to his disciples through his letters. In one such letter 


1. T. W. Arnold, The Preaching of Islam (London, 1935), p, 412 
2. Encylopedia af Religions and Ethics, Vol. VU, p. 748 
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written to Mic Muhammad Neuman, sent by him from the 
Gwalior Fort, he says : 

‘‘Had the divine grace not come to my aid with cons- 
tant flow-of ccstatic transports and spiritual rewards, - this 
weakling might have been pushed to the verge of despair 

“and lost all hope. . Praise be to God who blessed me with 

a sense of security in the midst of calamity; gave me honour 

. through persecution; helped me to endure.the hardships and 

- to offer my thanks to Him; and:included ‘me ‘in the ranks of 

‘ those who follow in the footsteps of the prophets and love 
the pious and the elects. May God shower His blessings 
on His messergers and those who follow them.’ 

It seems that the imprisonment of Shaikh Ahmad was uti- 
lised by certain persons to defame him which hurt the feelings 
of his disciples. Referring to such reflections he wrote to Shaikh 
Badi-ud-din :-— — 

-- “From the day this aicnaieanl has arrived in this Fort, 
he has teen having intuitive apprehensions of public dis- 
pargement heading towards him like radiant clouds from the 
cities aud villages, which have helped him to attain higher 
regions of spiritual excellence. For years I had been impar- 
ted instruction through manifestation of God’s beauty (jamal) 
but now I am attaining these stages through the manifesta- 
tion of His awe (jaldl). You ought, therefore, to keep 
yourself at the stage of patience (sabr) and resignation 

_(ridha) and regard the beauty Gang) and awe Sale) as 
“0 identical.’’? 

The Mujaddid also wrote letters from the Fort to his sons. 
Tn. these. he advised them to be patient and: thankful to God. 
He bade them to pay attention to’ their studies and, at the same 
time, spend their time in God’s remembrance and denial of all 


1, .' Maktabat, Vol. II, letter.“No, 5 
2. Ibid,, letter No. 6" 
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powers save that of God.} 

A few hagiographical writings contain the report that the 
Mujaddid’s imprisonment created discontent among the religious 
minded courtiers which gave rise even to a few sporadic insur- 
rections.2 It is also claimed that the dignitaries like ‘Abdur 

_ Rahim Khan Khanan, Khan ‘Azam, Saiyid Sadr Jahan, Khan 
Jahan Lodi were displeased by the action taken by Jahangir. 
However, there is no evidence left by the contemporary historians 
to confirm these reports, nor, the connection between the in- 
surrectionary events of the period and Shaikh Ahmad’s impri- 
sonment can be established by any sound historical method. 

However, Jahangir felt remorse® after some time or he 


considered the period of imprisonment undergone by Shaikh | 


Ahmad to be sufficient. for the disrespect shown’ by him. 
Whatever may have been the reason, Jahangir ordered the 
Shaikh to be released after one year’s imprisonment in Jamada- 
ul-Akhir 1029/May, 1620. He also expressed the wish to meet 
Shaikh. Ahmad again after his release from the prison. 


Stay at the Royal Camp 


The Mujaddid was honourably released from the prison 
from where he went to Sirhind. After three days stay at his 
home town he left for Agta. He was received by the Crown 
Prince Khurram and the Prime Minister and conveyed the 
Emperor’s desire that the Shaikh should take up residence with 

the royal army for some time. Shaikh Ahmad gave his consent 
to the proposal. His stay at the royal camp was ‘of great 


1, Maktabat, Vol. Il, letter No. 2. See letters to Khwaja Muhammad 
M‘asim and Khwaja Muhammad Sa‘eed. 

2. Revolt by Mahabat Khan has been cited as an example in this 
connection but this is not correct because Mahabat Khan rebelled 
in 1035/1626, four or five years after the release of Shaikh Ahmad from 
Gwalior Fort. 

3. It is reported that Jahangir saw the holy Prophet in a vision who 
expressed his displeasure at the imprisonment of Shaikh Abmad. 
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benefit both to the king and the army personnel. However, 
Jahangir writes. in his Memoirs that he released the Shaikh, 
gave him a dress ef honour and Rs. 1,000 as expenses. He 
also says that he gave him the choice to go back or to remain 
with him but the Shaikh preferred to wait on him. 

On the other hand, the Mujaddid: has described his stay 
at the royal camp in one of his letters to his sons. He wrote 
that he considered even a short stay at the camp, without 
deriving any material benefit from the king, to be better than 
spending @ longer time’ elsewhere.* 

In another letter he wrote: 

“Praise be to God and peace to His bondman, the 
“holy Prophet. The conditions and the way things are 
shaping here evoke my praise and thanks to God. I am 

‘havittg @ good company here, and by the grace of God, 

in’ noné of my talks to these persons I have to make the 

least compromise in explaining the essentials of faith to 

them. | . 

The discussions in the meetings here pertain to the 
same issues which are touched upon in our private and 
special discourses but a whole tract would be required to 
describe them in detail.’’* 

Shaikh Ahmad has also mentioned his meeting with the 
Emperor in one of his letters. He writes: 

“JF have received the letter from my sons. Thanks 

God that I am quite well. I now refer to an event that 

happened today. It is Saturday night today when I went 

to have a private sitting with the Emperor and came back 
after three hours.‘ ‘Thereafter I listened three paras of the 


1, Tiizuk-i-Jahangiri, Vol. Il, p. 161 

2. Maktabat, Vol, Il, letter No. 43 

3. _Ibid., letter No. 106 

4. Shaikh Ahmad has used the word pakr which nieans one-fourth of a 
night or day. 
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Qur'an recited by a hafis and went to ante after the dead 
of night.”"!. 

‘In yet another letter to Khwaja Hosmmad-den he wrote: -, 

, - “My sons and friends who -are these days here. with . 

me are making progress on the path of: spirit. The royal 

. camp has taken the shape.-of a mystic cloister because 

_ of their presence.”?: 

_- The Mujaddid accompanied: the egal camp when it PrOu 
ceeded to .Lahore. . From there the.royal..camp moved on 
to Sirhind where he entertained the royal guest at.a. sumptuous 
repast, Shaikh Ahmad wanted. to. stay at. Sirhind,. but the 
Emperor. expressed. the wish that .he. should not. part. company 
with him. The royal camp thes -proceeded to Delhi and then 
to Agra. 

A few ioata phical rs of Shaikh Abmad Mujaddid 
Alf Thani, compiled in recert times, present Jahangir as. a. dis- 
ciple of the Shaikh on. whose hands ‘he had taken an oath of 
allegiance. There is, however, nothing to confirm this presump- 
tion by sound historical. evidence. The description of Shaikh 
Ahmad’s meeting with him, as given in. the Tazyk-i-Jahangirt 
does not support this view for no king, howsoever. vainglorious 
and overweening would have described his spiritual, mentor in 
that manner.. Yohanan Friedmann has also. expressed the view 
that there is little material to substantiate the thesis that Sirhindi 
succeeded in converting the Emperor to his. particular view of 
Islam.3 No primary.source indicates. that either Jahangir or 
Shahjahan took oath of allegiance to the Mujaddid but .it can 
also not be denied that Jahangir was impressed by! him and 
became more sympathetic to Islam after coming in contact with 
him. He ordered reconstruction of demolished mosques and 
opening of religious schools in the newly conquered areas, The 


1. Maktibat, Vol. Ill, letter No. 78 
2. .Maktabat, Vol, TIL, letter No. 72 
3. Shaykh Ahmad ‘Sirhindi, p. 85 
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action taken by Jahangir on the occasion of his visit to Kangra 
following its conquest in. 1031/1621 is an unmistakable indica- 
tion. of the-change inhis attitude towards Islam.* 


The End of Journey _ 


Khwaja Muhammad Kashmi. writes that the Mujaddid 
was. at Ajmer in 1032/1622 when he told his disciples that the 
day of his eternal rest was drawing near.. In a letter to his 
sons, who .wére then at Sirhind, he wrote, «the journey’s end 
is near: but my sons..are:far away.””. His sons made haste to. 
present themselves to their father at Ajmer. A few days after 
their arrival, the Shaikh said to them, «Now I have no inter- 

est in anything. of this world, hereafter is uppermost in my 
‘thoughts and. it seems that my journey’s end is nigh.”” - 

After his return from the royal camp Shaikh Ahmad 
stayed at-Sirhind for ten months and eight or nine days.$ 
It is related that on. coming back from Ajmer to Sirhind 
he took. to seclusion and nobody save his sons. and two or 
three disciples! were permitted to call upon him. The Shaikh, 
came out of his retirement only for. the daily congregations or 
Friday prayers and spent the remaining time in recollection of 
God,. repentance and. devotions leading to inward perfection 
and beatification of spirit. During this period his life presented 
.a complete picture of separation from everything for a journey 


1. Memoirs of Jahangir, Vol. U, p. 223 
2. Zubdatul Muqamat; p. 282 _ 
3.. Maulana Abu) Hasan Zaid, Hazrat Mujaddid Aur Unke Nagidin, 
pp. 164-65. 
’ 4., Qne of these disciples was Khwaja Muhammad Kashmi who had, 
_ however, gone to Deccan in Rajah 1033, about seven months before 
" the death of Shaikh Ahmad, to bring his family back as insurrec- 
“tion had broken out there. Shaikh Badr-ud-din of Sirhind, another 
disciple of the Shaikh, remained in attendance of his mentor till his 
..,- death. The description. given here is based on his narrative in the 
Zubdavul Muqamat or the information given by the Shaikh’s sons. 
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towards God through God. ; 

By the middle of Zii Hijja Shaikh Ahmad’s respiratory 
ailment took an acute form. Often he shed tears and repea- 
ted the words, “O Allah, the Exalted Companion.” For a 
few days, during this period, he showed signs of improvement. 
To his kins and disciples who felt relieved’ by his signs of 
recovery, he often remarked, “The blissful elevation I experi- 
enced during my feebleness is wanting iin this period of recovery.” 
The Shaikh also gave out charities to the poor and needy 
with both hands during his period of illness. On the 12th of 
Muharram, he said, “I have been told that I will leave this 
world_for the next within forty-five days: The location of 
my grave has also been shown to me.” One day his sons 
found him sobbing and asked the reason for it. Shaikh Ahmad 
replied, «It is because of my eagerness to meet my Lord.” 
When his sons further enquired why he was indifferent’ ’ to 
them, the Shaikh said, «‘God is dearer than you.” —=_* 

The fortieth day after Shaikh Ahmad’s forecast of death 
came up on the 22nd of Safar. All the relations and disciples 
were worried when the Shaikh pointed out, It is the fortieth 
day of premonition to me. See what happens in the’ next 
seven or eight days.” The Mujaddid appeared to the immersed i in 
the sea of grace from God, singing of His praise and grace 
and blessings to him. On the 23rd Safar, he gave away all 
his wearing apparels to those attending him. With no warm 
robing on his person, Shaikh Ahmad caught cold and again 
developed fever.1 This was, as if, to take after the beloved 
Prophet’s sunnah who. had a temporary recovery during his 
last illness. 

Throughout his illness, Shaikh Ahmad continued to discourse 
upon the secrets of divine truths as though with a renewed 
vigour. When his son Khwaja Muhammad Sa‘eed requested him 


1. As Shaikh Ahmad died aks bas December, this should have been 
winter season, 
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to postpone his discourses till he had regained his health, 
Shaikh Ahmad replied, “My dear, where is the time to postpone 
these discourses?” Even when he had grown extremely weak 
he iosisted.on performing all the: prescribed prayers with the 
congregation. Only for four or five days before his death he 
was prevailed upon by his attendants to perform these prayers 
alone, but he continued other supplications, recollections and 
contemplations in the usual manner. ‘He also continued to 
follow other prescriptions of the shari‘ah most punctiliously. 
During the last night of: his. earthly existence, he got up to 
perform ablution a few hours before dawn and stood on his 
prayer-mat to perform the tahajjud! prayer. Thereafter he remar- 
ked, “This is my last tahajjud prayer.” And it really happened to 
-bé so, for he was not to have another opportunity of Performing 
that particular orison.. 

A little while before the Shaikh left this fleeting world he 
had a brief ‘spell of ecstatic transport. When asked about the 
nature of these entrances, he replied that these were trances 
of spiritual intoxication wherein secrets of recondite reality were 
being revealed to him. However, even during this period of 
his serious illness, when he had grown extremely weak, he 
continued to exhort his attendants to follow the-example of 
the Prophet, to: avoid all innovations and aberrations and to 
spend their time in the remembrance of God and contemplation. 
“You. should be overscrupulous about every minute detail in 
following the Prophet’s example; the Holy Prophet had left 
no stone unturned to clearly explain the path of virtue for the 
benefit of his followers; therefore, seek the knowledge about 
the: Prophet's: way from authoritative books and follow them 
with the greatest care,” said Shaikh Ahmad and then added, 
“Follow the Prophet’s example in performing my last rites.” 
He also sent for his wife and said to her, “Since I am leaving this 


1. A voluntary prayer performed a few hours before dawn. 
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world before you, meet my furneral expenses from your mahr.?” 
‘Shaikh Ahmad told his sons to Jay him to. rest at some’ un- 
known place. When his sons reminded him that he had earlier 
expressed the wish to be interned by the side. of his eldest son 
Khwaja Muhammad Sadiq’s? grave, he replied, “Yes, I had 
then wished it so, but now I desire it otherwise.” However, 
finding his sons gloomy at his suggestion, the Shaikh added, 
“If yqu do not think it proper, bury me outside the city in 
some grove or beside my father’s grave and let it be made of 
mud so that no trace of my grave remains after a short time.” 
As the Shaikh’s sons kept quiet at his instructions, he smiled and 
said, «I give you permission to bury me where. you like.” 
The night before Tuesday falling on the 29th of Safar 
was the last night of the ailing Shaikh’s. earthly sojourn. - To 
those who had attended him day and night throughout. his illness, 
Shaikh Ahmad remarked, “All of you have laboured ‘hard, now 
only a night’s toil remains, and then you would be relieved.” 
‘Towards the end of the night he said, “Let it be morning 
now.” Early in morning, he asked to fetch:a vessel for passing 
‘urine, but as it did not contain sand, he gave up the idea:lest 
his clothes were soiled. Someone present at the time asked 
him to pass urine in a bottle which may be sent to the physician, 
but he replied, «I do not want my ablution to be ‘nullified.” 
The Shaikh then asked his. attendants to make him lie on ‘his 
bed as if he knew that the time of his departure had arrived 
and there was no time for performing another ablution. . Lying 
‘down on his bed, he put his right hand below his cheek and 
occupied himself in the remembrance of God. Finding him 
breathing a bit fast, his sons enquired how was he feeling. Shaikh 
Ahmad replied that he was alright and then added that'the 
two rak‘ats of the prayer performed by him were enough. 


1, Dower money. 7 
2. He was the eldest son of Shaikh Ahmad who died on 9th Rabi I, 
1025 A.H. : toe 
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Thereafter he uttered nothing except the name of God and 
yielded his breath. This was Tuesday. morn the 29th of 
Safar, 1034 AvH.4 

Shaikh Ahmad was in, the 63rd year of his age when. he 
bid farewell to the world.? - 

«When the Shraikh’s dead :body was brought out for. washing, 
his right hand was placed upon the left;. below the navel, as 
if. in the prayer; His Hands were: stretched: out for washing 
but they were again found to have taken the previous position 
after the body had been washed. It BPpEAre’ from the Shaikh’s 
countenance as if he was smiling. 

‘The funeral arrangements were made. strictly eae to 
the sunnah. His. elder son Khwaja Muhammad Sa‘eed presided 
over the: funeral prayer and. then the Shaikh’s dead body was 
‘taken away te ee rest.® 


- Character and Daily Routine. 


- Khwaja Muhammad Hashim Kashmi had been a ‘constant 
companion of the Mujaddid during last three years of his_life.. 
He has recorded ‘in detail the daily routine and. disposition of 
his. spiritual mentor in the Zubdatul:Mugamat. The aecount of 
‘Shaikh: Ahmad’s character given here. has been taken largely 
from Kashmi’s description:with a. few additions from Badr-ud- 
din Sirhindi’s Hazaratul Quds.  . 

. Shaikh: Ahmad was .often heard. saying, “Nothing can be 

obtained simply by: our effort; whatever. we have it was due to 
the grace of God, But the blessings of God, too, depend 
on taking after the custom of the holy Prophet,.on whom be 
peace. ‘This, i my ori: is-the source of all blessings. 


A. 10th Dntiiee: 1624, . 
2. According to Zaid Abul Hasan Shaikh Ahmad died at the age of 
sixty | years, six months and five days according to the Solar calendar 
and sixty-two years four months and: fourteen days according to the 
' Lunar calendar. (Hazrat Mujaddid Aur Unke Nae p. 22). 
3. Zubdatul Muqamat, pp. 256-300. 
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Whatever God has given me, it was made available because of 
my following the Prophet, and whatever was denied to me it 
was because of my own shortcoming in doing:so.” Once he 
said,'“‘One day I advanced my right foot first while entering 
the lavatory. Although it was by mistake, I was denied many 
an ecstatic experience on that day.” Another time he asked 
a disciple, Salih Khatlani, to bring a few cloves from his 
. pouch. The Shaikh expressed displeasure when he saw that 
Salih had brought six cloves. He said, “My sufi seems to be 
ignorant of the hadith that Allah is witr! and He loves witr. 
It is commendable to keep in view the odd numbers of witr. 
But what do the people know of commendable acts? Even if 
this world and the next. were awarded to some ore for perform- 
ing something liked by God, it would not be really a sufficient 
reward.” One of the disciples of Shaikh Ahmad asked Shaikh 
Muhammad b. Fazl Ullah to tell him what he had seen at 
Sirhind. Shaikh Muhammad replied, “How can I explain 
everything I saw there, but I found the minutest details of the 
Sunnah being acted upon with the utmost care. Nobody: ould 
have been so meticulous as he was.” Another witness relates, 
“The inward perfection of Shaikh Ahmad is beyond my com- 
prehension but I can say that on seeing Shaikh Ahmad I 
came to know that the accounts of the saints of old given in 
the books are no exaggaration, rather it seems that the writers 
have been reticent in giving those details, The entire day was 
spent in prayers and remembrance of God.” -A disciple of 
Shaikh Ahmad who used to attend to his ablution, bringing 
of the prayer mat etc., relates: <I get a little respite after the 
meals. and during the last third part of the night. The Shaikh 
keeps on exhorting his disciples to engage themselves in 
prayers, remembrance and contemplation.” He further quoted 
the Shaikh who used to say, “This world is a place of 
endeavour, so combine your inward state with your outward 


1. Lit, Witr means odd number. 
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temperament and actions. Even the holy Prophet used to 
stand for such a length of time at prayers that his legs used 
to get swelled.” 

Shaikh Ahmad was well-versed in aah but he always 
consulted some authoritative book of jurisprudence whenever 
the need arose. So careful was he in this respect that he 
always had some books at hand whether he was in camp or 
cantonment, and he always preferred to act on the legal 
opinion of an accepted authority. He used himself to lead the 
prayers. Once explaining the reason for it he said, ‘‘Prayers 
remain incomplete without recitation of the sarah  Fatiha® 
according to the Shaf‘eites and Malikites, and, therefore, they 
recite the Fatiha even behind an imam.? This view also finds 
support from.a number of undoubted Traditions but Imam 
Abu Hanifah does not consider it necessary to recite the Fatiha 
when the prayer is led by another man. A majority of juris- 
consults belonging to the Hanafite school are also agreed upon 
this view. However, as I try to act according to all the different 
schools, the easiest course to do so appears to lead the prayers 
myself,’ 

Shaikh Ahmad normally used to get up at midnight or 
when one-third of the night still remained; this was his settled 
routine whether it was summer or winter, or he was at his 
house or in a journey. After reciting certain supplications 
mentioned in the ahddith he performed ablution again, taking. 
care to wash all the parts thoroughly. Normally he faced the 
qiblah' while. performing ablutions, but changed his direction 
to north or the south while washing his feet. He also brushed 


The first chapter of the Qur‘an. 

One who leads the prayer. 

3. Khwaja Muhammad Hashim Kashmi jeoted Shaikh Ahmad at another 
place as having said, “I recite Fatika behind the imam and consider 
it preferable.’” Zubdatul Mugqamat, p. 209 

Direction of the K‘abah, which all Muslims are required to face while 
performing prayers. 
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his teeth with miswak! and recited the supplications prescribed’ 
- for performing aBlutions. Thereafter he offered a few rak‘ats 
of voluntary prayers in which he normally recited-some of the 
longer siirahs. That ended, he-contemplated for a while and 
then took a brief rest following the practice of the Prophet. 
He got up again early in the morning, performed ablution 
and said the sunnat? prayets at his house. In between the 
period of sunnat and far2* prayers, he normally kept on repeat-- 
ing silently; Swbhanallah bihamdali, Subhanallah il--Azim: 
(Holiness to Allah, and al)’ praises are for Him; Holiness to 
Allah, the Exalfed one.) The obligatory prayer of fajr* was 
started by him when it was still dark while he ended’ it when 
the early light of the dawn had appeared. In this manner’ 
the Shaikh used to act according to the different juristic schools 
which require morning devotions to be offered before or after 
the peep of dawn. ‘He led the prayer himself and recited one’. 
of the longer sarahs® of the Qur’an, as was the practice of the 
Prophet. The :time between the morning prayers and the 
prayer of ishraq* which is offered when the sun has well 
risen, was spent in giving training of meditation to his disciples. 
Then, after the ishrag prayers and recitation of supplications 
he went to his house where he enquired about the well-being 
of his family members and gave attention to their needs. 
This was followed by recitation ‘of the Qur’an after which he 
sent for those who came to see him or to seek his help in 
any matter. This was also the time fixed for meeting the 
selected friends and disciples whom he told about spiritual 
flights and spiritual perfections, taught the method of contem- 
plation or listened to their experiences of spiritual elevation. 


1, A tooth-cleaner made of wood, about a span long. 
A prayer performed or commended by the Prophet. 
. An obligatory prayer. 
Time for morning devotions performed before sunrise. . 
‘The sarahs ftom Al-Hujarat to Al-Buraj are known as the longer sirhas. 
_ A voluntary prayer offered at an hour or so after the sunrise. 


AwARYN 
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‘Shaikh Ahmad normally asked them to be upward-looking, to 
follow the practices of the Prophet, keep themselves engaged 
in remembrance of God and to conceal their spiritual perfection. 
Oftentimes he explained the significance of La Ilah il-Allah; 
Muhammad-ur-Rasilul-Allah, saying, that the entire universe was 
not even a drop in-ocean as compared to this formula of true 
faith, The Shaikh also used to urge upon them to study 
figah' and: seek the maiden ¢ of the scholars in fading out ihe 
injunctions of the sharrah.?: 

’ Shaikh Ahmad once said that the inward eyes of his mind 
have revealed to him that the world was like a sea of darknéss 
because::of the impious innovations. while the sunnah -of the 
Prophet emitted:light in it like the glow-worms. The Shaikh 
‘hated speaking ill of any Muslim, nor any disciple dared to 
reflect discredit on others ini his presence. He also tried’ to 
conceal. his own. spiritual experiences from ‘others.'. Khwaja 
‘Mohammad Hashim Kashmij ‘relates ‘that within the period 
extending to two years he saw drops of tears in‘ the eyes of 
the Shaikh three or four times while: ene intricate 
‘matters of sufism. . 

Shaikh Ahmad: used to go twice. inside his house every 
day ; first after the prayer of chasht® and the second time after 
zuhal-kubra.t. On the second occasion’ he used to take food 
with his sons and other members of family. If he found 
any one absent, he used to give instructions for kéeping his 
share’ apart. He ate very little; sometimes it was for name- 
sake only, as if he just shared the meals with others to 
follow the Prophet's sunnah ; for he spent more time’ in urging 
others to .eat heartily, or presenting some dish to- them.® 


Jurisprudence of Islam. 

The Law of Islam. 

Voluntary prayer performed at about 11 a.in. 
The time midway between sunrise and sunset. : 
5. Hazaratul-Quds, p. 87. we ' 


Sey 
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During the last few years of -his life, when he mostly spent a 
secluded life, he used to keep fasts and take his food alone. 
Shaikh Ahmad did not recite sarah Fatiha afier the meals as 
was the custom with other mystics, for there was nothing to 
support this practice in the genuine Traditions, Similarly, he 
did not recite the Fatiha after the obligatory prayers like other 
sufis. 

Shaikh Ahmad used to take a little rest ‘after the mid- 
day meal in the way it is reported about the holy Prophet. 
The call to prayer at the time of zuhr! was given a bit early 
when the Shaikh performed the ablution and thereafter offered 
the voluntary prayers soon after the decline of the sun. : The 
prayer ended, he either sat down to listen about one part of the 
Qur’an recited by a Adfiz? or lectured to his disciples. He per- 
formed the ‘asr* at the appointed time and spent the inter- 
val up to the maghrib* prayers with his disciples in meditation. 
He used to offer four or six raksats of voluntary prayers after 
the obligatory prayers of maghrib. The night or isha’ prayers 
were performed by him just after the twilight of evening had 
disappeared. In the prayer of witr he used to recite both the 
supplications of qunit prescribed by the Hanafite and Shafteite 
schools. The two. voluntary rek‘ats after witr were performed 
by him either sitting or standing, but in the old age he had 
left offering this orison. He did not paren the two. prostra- 
tions after witr like others. 

. The Mujjadid used to retire to the mosque duriie the last 
ten days of the Ramadhan. He retired early to his bed after the 
prayers of ‘isha and witr, and busied himself in reciting suppli- 
cations and benedications (darad) imploring mercy and: blessings 


Prayer offered when the sun begins to decline. 

One who has cummitted the Qur’an to his heart. 

Prayer offered midway. between decline of the sun. ants sunset. 
. Prayer offered after sunset. 

5. Prayer after an hour and a half after sunset. 


-eNe 
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for the holy Prophet. The latter was usually recited a great 
deal’ by him on Fridays and Mondays. When he recited the 
Qur'an one could see the sublime effect of the holy Scripture’s 
intonation on his face. More often he recited, during the pray- 
ers and: besides ‘them, the verses which strike a note of awe or 
wonder or produce that effect through the peculiar style and 
symphony of the Qur'an. He took care to observe all the 
directions enjoined ‘in the ahkadith for the performance of the 
prayers; offered the voluntary prayers after performing ablu- 
tions ‘arid on entering a mosque; performed no other voluntary 
prayer’ with the congregation except the tarawth'; and forbade 
others to perform the voluntary prayers of the 10th of Muharram 
or Shab-i-Qadr* collectively in congregation. 

‘The Mujaddid always used’to pay a visit to those who 
were taken ill and also made supplications for them. He often 
repaired (0 the cemetery to pray ‘over the dead. Shaikh Ahmad 
delivered lectures on the exegesis, Traditions, jurisprudence, dia- 
lectics and mysticism and taught’ the books like Tafsir Baidawt, 
Sahih Bukhari, Mishkat-ul-Masabih,. Hidayah, Bazdawi, Mawagif, 
‘Awarif-ul-‘Awarif etc., but he never indulged in futile discussions. 
Towards the end of his life’s journey, he lectured only occasion- 
ally arid instructed his disciples to study the religious sciences. 
The Shaikh, in fact, gave greater importance to religious studies 
than ‘mystical disciplines. He spent much of his time in 
devotions and supplications and steking repentance of his bed 
and’ thanked God a lot for the smallest favour. 

‘The Mujaddid was very particular about Ramadhan when 
he recited the Qur'an at least thrice during the month. Having 
committed the Qur'an to the tablets of his memory, he used 
to recite the Qur'an besides Ramadban also and listened to its 


1. The prayers, of usually twenty rak‘ats, ag at ae during the month 
of Ramadhan. 

2. Lit. The night of power. A night in the month of Ramadhan wherein 
began the revelation of the Qur’n. 
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recital by others! He made haste in breaking the fasts, as 
was the practice of the Prophet, and delayed the Preaee meal 
during Ramadhan,? 

His practice in the payment of SS rdas (zakat) was to 
pay: it immediately on receiving the amount upon. which the 
zakat was payable without awaiting the completion of one year 
on ‘its possession. He gave preference to the needy, mendicants, 
widows and poor-relations in giving out. the dues of the zakat. 
He hada: great desire to perform the haj, for which he made. 
up. his: mind several times, but could not fullfil his wish. for 
one reason. or the other until, the time arrived when. be was 
summoned up for the last sleep. : : 

Mujaddid was very courteous and polite in his manners, 
extremely ‘considerate and benevolent to one and all and, well- 
pleased to! whatever fell to his own lot. His friends and relatives 
had, for a. time, to face a hard time owing to the attitude of. 
over-zealous officials, but the Mujaddid never complained. and. 
always remained resigned to God. If anybody came to see him,, 
he always stood up to welcome the guest, seated the visitor with 
honour and carried on conversation on the subject he liked to 
discuss. However, he did not pay the same respect to, non- 
believers even if they were men of substance or belonged to, 
the ruling :clique. He was always first to salute others; even 
his youngers could not. take the lead: over him in this. regard, 
He was extremely considerate to those who were. dependent. 
on him. ‘Whenever the news: of anybody’s death. was commu- 
nicated to him, he seemed to be visibly moved and immediately 
uttered the words: Inna lillahi. wa inna ilaih raje‘in (To. God: 
we belong and to Him shall we return),. joined the funeral. 
procession and prayed for the salvation of the departed: soul.? 

His dress consisted of a loose shirt and a robe over it— 


1. Zubdatul Mugamat, pp. 192-215 
2... Hazratul Quds, p. 91 
3. dbid., pp. 91-92 
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the latter was dispensed with in the summer—and a turbas 
whose loose end was kept hanging on the back. The pyjama 
worn by him left the ankles bare. On Fridays and the two 
Ids he used to put ona better dress. Whenever he donned a 
new dress, he gave the one worn by him to a servant or a 
relation or a guest. The Shaikh was normally paid a visit 
by fifty to sixty scholars, mystics and nobles every day; often 
their number rose to a hundered or more; and they were. all 
entertained like guests,} ; 


Features 


‘Shaikh Badr-ud-din Sirhindi, a spiritual successor of Shaikh 
Ahead who kept his company. for seventeen years,.has given 
his .facial appearance in the Hazaratul Quds. He writes: 
“The Shaikh’s complexion was wheatish but his forehead and 
cheeks. glowed with a radiance that made it difficult to fix 
one’s gaze on his face. The eyebrows were black, thick and 
long, curved like a bow, eyes were wide with snow-white eye- 
balls and jet black cornea; lips were delicate, red in colour, 
moyth was of a medium size, neither big nor small; the teeth 
were.compact and shining like rubies; the beard was thick and 
long but quadrate in shape and the cheeks had but a few: hair. 
The Shaikh. was of a. moderate _— ‘slim and delicate in 
appearance.’ 


Sons of Shaikh “Ahmad 


The Mujaddid was blessed with seven sons, of whom three— 
Muhammad Farrukh, Muhammad ‘Isa and Muhammad Ashraf— 
died at a tender age. The eldest son Khwaja Muhammad 
Sadiq lived to attain the age of 25 years and died in 1025/1616 
after completing his-formal education and fathoming the secrets 
of: mysticism. The remaining three who survived their father 
were Khwaja Muhammad Sa‘eed, Khwaja Muhammad M‘asim 


1. _Hazarétul, Quis, p92... 3 7 
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and Khwaja Muhammad Yahya. 

Khwaja Muhammad Sadiq had attained spiritual perfection 
during the lifetime of his father. The Mujaddid used to praise 
him for his perfection both in knowledge and inward qualities. 
In one of his letters Shaikh Ahmad wrote about him: “This 
dear son of mine is an agglomeration of this mendiecant’s 
mystical cognitions and a scripture of his stages of devotion 
and attraction.””? 

The second son Khwaja Muhammad Sa‘eed was bern in 
1005/1596 and died on 27th Jamada-ul-Akhir 1070/28th March, 
1660. He took an active part in propagating the mystic order 
of his father and guided the seekers after the path of spirit.* 

Khwaja Muhammad M‘asim, the third son of Shaikh 
Ahmad, lived to become the renowned spiritual successor of 
his father. As a virtuous son of a pious father he popularised 
the Mujaddidyah order far and near. His famous cloister of 
Mujaddidyah mystics at Dethi was graced by Khwaja Saif-ud- 
din, Mirza Mazhar Jan-i-Janan, ‘Shah Ghulam ‘Ali and Shah 
Ahmad Sateed, It was the seminary where Maulana Khalid 
Rumi got the training of spiritual perfection at the feet of 
Shah Ghulam ‘Ali and then spread its message abroad throughout 
Iraq, Syria, Kurdistan and Turkey.® 

The fetters written by Khwaja Muhammad M‘asiim, since 
compiled in three volumes, provide a commentary on. the 
Maktabat of his father and explain intricate issues of mystical 
experience. They are valued for their depth and richness. A 


1, Maktabat, Vol.1, letter No. 277. For a detailed account see Zubdatul 
"+ Mugamat, pp. 303-306 
2. Fora detailed account about him see Zubdatul Mugqamat, pp. 308-15. 
3, See Allama Sh’ami’s.Sil al-Hosam al-Hindt li-Nasrata Maulana Khalid’ 
Naqshbandi and Sharah Durr Mukhtar. The writer had had: the 
privilege of meeting several mystics of this. order like Shaikh 
Ybrahim Ghulamini, Shaikh Abul Khair Maidani, Shaikh Muhammad 
Nabhan in the Arab countries. The mystic Shaikhs of thi¢ order ~ 
are still to be found in Syria, Iréq, Turkey and Kurdistan, 
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separate treatise would be required to describe his achievements. 

Aurangzib had taken oath of fealty to him and was guided 
in the mystical discipline by his son Khwaja Saif-ud-din. 
Khwaja Muhammad M‘asam refers to Aurangzib in his letters 
as the ‘Defender-Prince of Faith’ whom he guided and urged 
to take the sceptre in his hand for rooting out the harmful 
effects of Akbar’s Din-i-Ilahi from India. 

Khwaja Muhammad M‘asum was born on 11th Shawwal 
1007 A.H.? and he died on the 9th Rabi al-Awwal, 1079 A.H.* 

The fourth son of Shaikh Ahmad, Khwaja Muhammad 
Yahya, was only 9 years of age when his father died. He 
completed his formal education under the care of his brothers 
who also guided him on the spiritual path of his father. He 
died in 1096/1685. 


mm 
1, 27th April, 1599 A.D. 
2. 7th August, 1668 A.D, 


CHAPTER VI 


THE CORE OF THE MUJADDID’S | 
MOVEMENT 


What does it constitute the nucleus of Mujaddid’s revivalist 
movement and what was his achievement? 

All those who are well-posted with the religious situation in 
the world of Islam at the end of the first millennium, that is, 
in the sixteenth century A.D., in general, and the developments in 
India, in particular, are agreed that the achievement of Shaikh 
Ahmad lies in his remarkable success in protecting the Islamic 
creed which deserves to be called by what is known as tajdid 
(revivalism) in the hadith phraseology.?, The accomplishment 
was indeed so perfect that the endeavour of Shaikh Ahmad 


1. The religious condition of Muslims in India has been described, 
_ albeit briefly, in the first two chapters. 

2. A well known Aadith of the Sunan Abi Dawid says: ‘Allah will at 
the erd of cach century bring forward one who will revive the 
faith of this ummah. For a detailed discussion relating to this 
hadith see Jami ul-Mujaddidin by Maulana Abdul Bari Nadwi and 
the scholarly introduction to the book by Saiyid Sulaiman Nadwi. 
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became a synonym of tajdid or revivalism as it was something 
unprecedented in the history of Islam. . . 

But, what was the endeavour of Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi? 
It consisted of reviving the thought dnd spirit of Islam in 
India. It aimed at curbing the greatest menance of the. time 
by restoring conviction in the-prophethood of Muhammad and 
reasserting the abiding truth of shart‘ak. Shaikh Ahmad 
demonstrated the: hollowness of theosophical thought based on 
neo-Platonist theosophy which professed to attain the know- 
ledge of God through spiritual ecstasy unrelated to the path 
shown by the Prophet of Islam. The theory of Wahdat-ul-Wujid 
(Unity of Being) and Aama ost (Al! is He) had captured the 
heart and.mind of Muslim masses so powerfully that their 
conviction in the truth of Islam was gradually giving place to 
an eclecticism which was giving rise to the danger of a com- 
plete disintegration of the Muslim society. The Mujaddid 
presented the alternative theory or Wahdat-us-Shuhid (Unity of 
Manifestation), launched a vigorous attack against bid‘ah 
(innovation in religion), denied the commonly accepted bid‘at-i- 
hasanah (pious innovation) and revolutionised the Muslim 
society in a way that it completely discarded Akbar’s thought. 
The Mujaddid unfolded his well-conceived plan of reform and 
renovation so thoughtfully that, on the one hand,'a man like 
Muhi-ud-din Aurangzib ascended the throne once occupied 
by Akbar and, on the other, Shah Wali Ullah and his worthy 
successors took upon themselves. the task of bringing about a 
ye awakening and spiritual regeneration of the Indian 
Muslims through teaching and preaching of the kitab (the holy 
Qur’an) and the suanah. They caused a chain of educational 
institutions to be set up, reformed the Muslim society of its 
un-Islamic customs and usages, awakened the spirit of jihad, 
and made India a centre of Islamic learning, particularly that 
of hadith. It was, thus, through the efforts of the Mujaddid 
that India became the focal point of Islamic snout and a 
harbinger of its. call. 
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But the question still remains as to what was the central 
point of his wide-ranging revivalist endeavour, the single 
greatest achievement among a series of his brilliant accom- 
plishients? 

’ Different persons have tried to answer this question in 
different ways, perhaps, according to their own inclinations. 
And they fall into three categories. 

(1) There are certain’ persons who hold that Shaikh’ 
Ahmad Sirhind] deserves to be called Mujaddid Alf Thani, 
that is, Renovator of the second millennium because he 
regained India for Islam which was about to slip into the 
hands of religious eclecticism and-thus saved it, during the 
eleventh century A.H. (sixteenth century A.D.), from the fate 
it was to meet later on in the thirteenth century A.H. 
(nineteenth century ‘A.D.). In fact, they argue, he saved the 
Indian Muslims from the immediate danger of a comprehen- 
sive religious, intellectual and cultural apostasy which had 
been made virtually unavoidable by Akbar’s passionate drive 
and iron will and the intelligence of his sharp-witted advisers — 
‘ike Mulla Mubarak, Faizi and Abul Fazl. ‘Had this onslaught 
succeeded in subverting Islam at ‘that time it would have 
undoubtedly been far more serious and would have had more 
far-reaching consequences than the political decline suffered 
by Islam through the risé of non-Muslim forces in the 
eighteenth century and the subsequent consolidation of the: 
British power in the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Iqbal has perhaps alluded to ig fact in one oF his couplets 
in which he says : ; pg 

“He guarded in Ind the millat’ ys. treasure, 
For Allah forewarned him at the right: juncture. 

(2) There is another group of scholars which thinks that 
the Mujaddid’s revivalist endeavour consists of advocating the 
superiority of shari‘ah (the law) over tarigah (the mystic path) 
‘in ‘such a forceful, confident and authoritative manner as was 
never done by anybody before him. He made it abundantly 
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clear that the farigah was meant to -sub-serve ‘the shart'ah and 
this checked the tendency to overlook or rather reject the shari‘ah, 
India being the home of yoga and asceticism there was no dearth 
of misguided mystics who. had blended mystic practices. with 
philosophic meditation reposing trust in self-mortification, spiri- 
tual ecstasy and direct intuition. This tendency was arrested 
by the Mujaddid at the crucial moment for nobody. was 
able to claim after him that the shari‘ah and tarigah were two 
separate disciplines or that compliance with the shari‘ah was not 
essential for the tarigah. 

(3). The third group consists-of those who hold that the 
vigorous attack by the Mujaddid on the concept of Wahdat ul- 
Wujid or the Unity of Being constituted real keynote of his 

“reviva)ist effort. In their view nobody had launched ,out so 
forcefully against that misguided doctrine before him. He 
succeeded in. stemming it so effectively that no body raised his 
voice in its favour in the succeeding centuries. The religious and: 
intellectual cricles came to accept the Mujaddid’s authoritative 
views on the subject with such a confidence in him that the 
contradictory notions and thoughts were thereafter regarded.as 
blind and nacked ignorance. Saiyid Manazir Ahsan Gilani has 
expressed this view very trenchantly in one of his brilliant 
articles entitled ‘The . Revivalist Achievement of the Second 
Millennium’ in which he says : 

“The hairsplitting argumentations on the niceties of 

Wahdat ul-Wujid aud Wahdat-us-Shuhid and the pedantic 

wranglings of the-scholastics and mystics over the -shariah 
. _ and tarigah have been so-mixed up with the genuine reviv-, 

alist endeavours of Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi that today 
the Shaikh is blindly called Renovator of the second 
millennium without giving thought to his great achieve- 
ments,”” : 


1. M. Manzoor Nomani, Tazkira Imam Rabbani Mujaddid . Alf Thani, p.27 
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Trust in Muhammad’s Prophethood 


But the fact is that the greatest achievement of the Mujaddid 
which is the nucleus of his entire endeavour. or the focal point 
of his multi-dimentional reformatory programme was his success 
in creating a trust in the need and abiding nature of Muhammad's 
prophethood. It was atask never undertaken by any reformer 
before him, perhaps, as the need for it was not felt in the 
bygone ages nor any philosophy or movement challenging this 
concept had reared its head in the earlier times. 

It was this principle of reform and renovation which struck 
‘at the root of perversion threatening to subvert the religious, 
spiritual and intellectual bases: of the Muslim society. The 
authors of this crookedness were the followers of the Nuqtawi 
movement of Iran who had openly revolted against the prophet- . 
hood of Muhammad on the ground that the term of his apost- 
leship had ended with the completion of one thousand years of 
Islamic era. They claimed that the new age required a fresh 
principle of human action based on reason and philosophy 
which was furnished by Mahmid of Basakhwan who had also 
clainfed that his disciples and the centres of his cult would be 
in Iran and India.2,» We can treat Akbar’s Din [ahi and his new 
order as a ramification of this deviation whose zealous suppor- 
ters claimed to replace the apostleship of Muhammad and the 
Law of_Islam in India by another system of belief. Innovations 
and deviations were making inroads in the religious and social 
life of the Muslims ; even purely religious devotions and rituals 
were absorbing these ideas of agndésticism;'a new code of life 
and behaviour was gradually getting legitimised ; and all these - 
_ were posing a challenge to the prophethood of Muhammad and 
the way of life taught by him. 


1. We find something of the thought in question in Ibn Taimiyah’s writings 
particularly in the An-Nabiwaét, Nugqs-ul-Mantiq and Al-Radd al- 
Mantigiyin, but he does not go beyond making some sketchy references 
to the principle. 

2, See first chapter. 
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_-Then, in the train of these false pretensions, came the theory 
of Wahdat ul-Wujad which, according to its votaries, was 
based on ecstatic revelations. Its imost ardent advocates had 
never claimed that either the Prophet of Islam had ever preached 
this precept or the Prophet’s companions or their successors 
had propagated this doctrine, but, consciously or unconsciously, 
it tried to assert itself as a doctrine antagonistic to the concept 
of: prophethood: and revealed guidance. The more deeply it 
took root in: the Muslim society by capturing the minds and 
hearts of the people, the more Muslim commonality lost its 
conviction in the infallability of Islam as the only saving 
principle. The doctrine of Wahdat ul-Wujid had thus prepared 
the way for indifference and lethargy, irreligion and disbelief to- 
wards religious observances although some of its preachers were 
pious mystics who punctiliously observed the rules of shart‘ah and 
detested fransarersion ot the law as promoted by Peathettie 
doctrines. 

The followers of the Imamiyah creed could also be included 
in: this misguided sect. They bélieved in the divine and in- 
defeasible right of the imams to lead the Muslims and venerated 
them as divinely appointed feaders in the same way as the 
prophets of God.? In a like manner, the view held by it about 
a majority of the holy Prophet’s companions disclaimed the 
marvellous effect of prophetic guidance and contradicted, the 
Quranic revelation : He it is who hath sent among the unlettered 
ones a messenger ‘of their own, to recite untc them His revelations 
and to make them grow, and to teach them the Scripture and 


1. The books accepted as authentic by this sect hold that an, imam is, 
intrinsically and extrinsically, sanctified without a. spot of blemish 
or the capacity to sin; whose ‘obedience is incumbent on all 
believers. He can work miracles and is blessed with intuitional 
knowledge of everything connected with the law. The imam will 
continue to appear in every age till the Day of Reckoning arrives as 


(Contiriued on the neat page) 
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Wisdom. This sect was speedily extending its influence in 
India owing to certain political and other reasons, and the 
Indian Muslim society, though subscribing to the creed of 
Ahl-Sunnah wal-Jam‘ah, was gradually accepting many of the 
Imamiyah thoughts and customs. 

By. reviving conviction and trust in the prophethood of 
Muhammad the Mujaddid tore apart all the obstructions created 
by the Greek and Iranian philosophies and the Indian and 
Egyptian* mystical thoughts as if he broke by one stroke all 
those barriers which had concealed the true faith from the me 
of the then Muslim society. 


Limitation of Spiritual and Intellectual Faculties o. 
A great achievement of the Mujaddid as a Renovator 
of faith consisted of his demonstrating the incompetence of 
knowledge gained through intellectual -process. as. well as 
spiritual intuition to penetrate the metaphysical truths, such 
as, the gnosis of God, His attributes, the ultimate truth and 
reality of existence, etc. He showed that the knowledge gained 
through either of these: sources was neither beyond doubt nor 
free from mistake. He proved that the true knowledge of 
God could be had through revelation vouchsafed to the 
prophets for it occupied a higher place in» comparison to 


(Contiaued from previous page) 


a sign of God. (As-Shaikh Muhammad Husain Al-K4shiful Ghita’s 
As! ash-Shi‘ata wa Usilha, a commentary of Al-Tisi’s Kitab ash-Shafi 
lil Sharif al-Murtaza). Abi Zahra writes in the. Kitab Tarikh al- 
‘Mazahib al-Islamiyah, Vol. I, that all the scholars of the Imamiyah 
~ sect are agreed on the equality of an imam and a prophet. 
The only difference, according to them, ‘between a wast and a nabi 
is that the former is not a recipient of revelation like a prophet 
‘of God. 

1, Q. LXII: 2 

2. Bgypt had once been a great centre of neo-Platonist philosophy with 
such, theosophists as Plotinus, Porphery and Proclus. 
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intellect :in the same way. as intellect was superior to sensory 
perceptions. Thus, the knowledge of God and the correct 
way of divine worship could be known from the prophets alone. 
He established that the ancient Greek philosophers had 
committed grevious mistakes in understanding the true nature 
and attributes. of God. This was because there. was nothing 
like pure or. abstract intellect nor there existed any pure and 
unmixed spiritual intuition or ecstatic inspiration, free from 
all intrinsic. and: extrinsic influences. The mystics and theoso- 
phists had blundered, explained Mujaddid, like the philosophers, 
because they failed to recognise that intellect and theosophy 
were both equally incompetent to get at the knowledge pertain- 
ing to God. This meant that the prophethood remained as 
the. only trustworthy medium of obtaining knowledge about 
God and His attributes and commandments. 

The Mujaddid went further to affirm that the pure and 
unmixed intellect was a myth: human intellect was influenced. 
by subjective factors like one’s beliefs and concepts while 
external event8:and conditions also threw their weight into the 
scale. Thus, the stand-point of intellect was always coloured 
by one’s subjective consciousness and objective observations. 
The Mujaddid demonstrated that the intellect was a defective 
medium to discover the ultimate truth, 

He also drew a line of demarcation between the purifica- 
tion of self and the purification of heart and explained the 
reason for making a distinction between the two. He afforded 
proof to show that:one who upholds prophethood from the 
core of his heart really possesses adequate reasons for his 
convictions. Thus, acceptance of prophetic information with 
the stipulation of its confirmation by one’s intellect really 
amounted to its rejection. He also explained that nothing in 
the prophetic teachings was against human reason or intellect 
and that there was a lot of difference between a thing being 
beyond one’s intellect or Engererancine and its being against 
reason or logic. 
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The revolutionary concepts propounded by the Mujaddid 
about the nature of intellectual cognition and. spiritual inspira- 
tion caused a flutter in the then intellectual and religious 
circles and opened the way to the new method of inductive 
reasoning. On the one hand, he gave a lie to the accepted 
notions of the day which were claimed to have been based on 
pure intellect, and, on the other, established the truth of 
prophecy and transcendental realities known. through it. It was, 
in. fact, a concept attempting fundamental reconstruction of 
thought by rejecting the prevalent principles of thought and 
accepted mental impressions of the then intellectuals, religious 
and spiritual circles. It was not a product of. ‘its time—the 
then scholastic disquisitions or intellectual deliberations—for the 
world took a few centuries. more to arrive at “the same 
conclusion. It was naught but a. favour from. God, ‘a’ divine 
regeneration which helped him to discover the highest unitary 
principle of thought essential for the success ‘of his revivalist 
call given at the beginning of the second millennium of the 
Islamic era. Or, one can say, it was the reward for his 
spirited defence of prophéthood: and the shari‘ah for which he 
had been preparing himself from the very outset of his career 
by following the precepts and ts of the holy Prophet 
of Islam. 

In order to understand the siguiacnats of Shaikh Ahmad’s 
thought hinted at the foregoing paragraphs, it would be 
necessary to have a closer look at the perspective giving rise 
to the questions that were engaging attention of ‘the learned 
and the scholastics of the time. 


Some Basic Questions 


There are a few questions of primary importance not. only 
for a life of virtue and goodness in this world but.also for the 
redemption of our soul in the afterlife. These questions are: 
Who is the Creator of this universe? What are His attributes ? 
In what way is He related to us and what is ovr corresponding 
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position with regard.to Him? Are there things or actions 
that please or displease Him and, if so, what are they? Is 
there any life after death? And, if there is one, what is 
its nature? Are there also some. instructions available to us 
for success in the afterlife? 

Any attempt to answer these questions will go in search 
of the person and attributes of the Divine Being, Alpha and 
' Omega of the world, hereafter, paradise, hell, revelation, 
existence of angels and similar other metaphysical questions that 
are fundamental to every creed:and religion. 

Man has been trying to find satisfactory answers to these 
questions in two ways ; first, through his intellect and, the second, 
by taking recourse to theosophical ‘techniques. The first we call 
philosophy and the other mysticism. 

- But, both these methods are basically wrong for they base 
their inquiry on certain presumptions which arise from an in- 
correct appreciation of these issues. It ‘seems worthwhile to 
elucidate this poiat with the help of the Mujaddid’s letters 
which are preceded here by.a brief introduction to the issue 
under consideration. 


Critique of Pure Reason and Ecstatic Inspiration. . 


In regard to intellect, it ought to be kept in mind that it 
is not.self-sufficient to perform its functions of knowing, analys- 
ing and reasoning since it has to depend on other subordinate 
faculties. In taking a view of unknown and intangible objects 
it has to rely on the information and experiences it has gathered 
about the things already known to it through sensations of 
external objects perceived by sensory organs. It compiles and 
analyses the information stored by it to draw conclusions from 
these- premises about the things not known to it or which 
cannot be made known to it through the sensorial perceptions. 
If we examine the working of intellect and its way of reasoning 
we will find that ail the conclusions drawn by it about what 
we call higher realities are drawn from these very primary 
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sensory perceptions which, by themselves, are insufficient to 
supply the information intellect has been: trying to bring out 
through analysis and compilation of the data thus collected 
and then by drawing inferences from them, 

Now, it is obvious that.in a sphere where sensory organs are 
helpless: they cannot provide the basic data nor can furnish 
any information to base the conclusions or draw inferences ; 
the most nimble and sharp intellect would be helpless in this 
matter much in the same way as a man trying to cross a sea 
without a ship or trying to fly without an aeroplane. . Nobody 
howsoever brilliant can solve mathematical equations without 
first learning the numerals nor a man can read any writing 
without mastering the alphabets and script of a language. The 
same is true of recondite realities beyond the ken of human_ 
perception because intellect does not possess even the primary 
data‘that can enable it to hazard its guess in these matters. 

Another salient fact to be kept in mind is that human 
intellect. has a limited range beyond which it cannot go. 
Likewise all the sensory organs of man operate within a limited 
compass. Our vision or the faculty of seeing can be used to 
observe a thousand things but not to hear even one sound: the 
same is the case with other sensory organs which work under 
a limited sphere typical to each of them. The intellect and 
sensory organs have not been endowed with an unlimited power. 

The scope and reach of intellect is apparently wider than 
that of other sensory organs but it has its own limits. Ibn 
Khaldun has given a very apt illustration to show the limited 
scope of intellect. 

“The mind is an accurate scale, whose recordings are 
certain and reliable; but to use it to weigh questions 
relating to the Unity of God, or the afterlife, or the 
nature of prophecy, or of the divine. qualities, or other 
such subjects falling outside its range, is like trying to 
use a goldsmith’s scale to weigh mountains. This does 
not mean that the scale is in itself inaccurate. 
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“The truth of the matter is that mind has limits within 
which it is rigidly confined ; ii cannot therefore hope to 
comprehend God and His qualities; itself being only one 
of the many atoms created by God.’ 

There is yet another fact, conceded now, that the intellect 
cannot give its verdict independently and objectively with 
complete impartiality. Those who have studied the working 
of intellect. know that there is nothing like ‘pure intellect’. 
Attitudes and sentiments, dispositions and circumstances, the 
way it is groomed and disciplined, beliefs and fascinations, 
' doubts and apprehensions and inattention and forgetfulness 
can hardly be shaken off ‘by the intellect in the discharge of 
its function ina perfect and judicious manner as commonly 
believed by the people. 

But, one is amazed to find that the philosophers have 
completely disregarded these significant facts in bringing their 
minds to bear upon the subjects like the nature and attributes 
of God and similar other matters without possessing even the 
rudimentary information about them. They have investigated 
and discussed these issues with the self-confidence of a chemist 
who makes his experiments to test the properties of different 
chemicals. ' The fact of the matter is that the theories and 
discussions of such philosophers are no better than fantasies 
and fables or the fairy tales of inetaphysics of which a few 

samples will be cited later on. 

Theosophy is another method of attaining the knowledge 
of God just the other way round but similar to that adopted 
by intellectualism and philosophy. Its guiding principle is that 
intellect, learning and reasoning faculties block the way ins- 
tead of opening the door to the discovery of ultimate truth. 
It considers the vision of Ultimate Reality necessary for attain- 
ing its knowledge, and this can be had through self-purification, 


1, An Arab Philosophy of History (Selections from the Prolegomena of 
Yon Khaldun of Tunis), Tr. Charles Issawi, London, 1950, p. 166 
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illumination of the spirit and developing an inner sense 
which can perceive the spiritual realities and metaphysical truths 
in the same way as eyes can see material objects. This sense 
is developed, according to them, when the earthly nature of 
man and his outer faculties or senses are completely suppressed 
and subdued. Thus the. spiritual cognition of reality is possible 
only through the pure and unmixed intellect and inward illu- 
mination which are produced by penance and self-mortification 
aided by. meditation and contemplation. 

It is true that man possesses an internal faculty to per- 
ceive higher realities. In fact, there may be afew more simi- 
lar faculties and senses but all of them are no more than human 
faculties—weak, limited, fallible and impressionable. Like the 
bodily senses avd faculties, the sources of acquiring knowledge 
through sensory impressions, there. is always the likelihood of 
committing a mistake or getting a deceptive impression through 
this inner sense also. Had it not been so, the ecstatic intui- 
tions and spiritual inspirations of the theosophists and mystics 
would not have differed so widely in their impressions of what 
they deem to be.the Truth or Reality. Such differences are 
common among the Muslim and non-Muslim mystics;4 

In any case, there is nothing like ‘pure intellect’: like the 
ordinary faculty of reasoning, the inner intellect is also im- 
pressed by externa! observations and perceptions and . touched 
by internal passions and affections; and hence it cannot be 
expected to reflect the true image of a thing without any 
possibility of mistake. Similarly, the beliefs and surroundings 
of the mystics and theosophisis colour their spiritual percep- 
tions and that is. why we find in the observations of neo- 
Platonic mystics the traces of Greek and Egyptian superstitions. 
The ideas that sometime appear to them as realities during 
their ecstatic transports cannot be treated as anything more 


1, See the author's book Religion and Civilization, specially: the chapter 
on. ‘Mysticism’. 
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than, the product of their imaginations, devoid of any reality 
or existence outside their minds.) 

Metaphysical questions are outside the reach of mysticism 
just.as philosophy cannot be expected to solve them. Theosophy? 
or illuminism affords a glimpse of the. spiritual world; certain 
figures and colours are seen and some mental impressions of 
articulate or inarticulate sounds are heard but they leave. one 
as unenlightened of the. Will and Pleasure of God, the divine 
law, and the life and stages of the--hereafter as any other man 
pretending to. be wise in his. own .conceit.. 

. The fact of the matter is that: philosophy and theosophy 
are cast in the same mould: the spirit. underlying both of 
them is. one and the same. . Both want to attain the. ultimate 
reality: without the agency of prophethood ; the destination of 
both is the same ; one, wants to reach it with the wing of its 
imagination .while. the other desires to get at it through a 
‘Spiritual tunnel of inner faculties. 

The knowledge of Infinite Being..can, however, be atésined 
only from the messengers: of God-who are invested with the 
mantle of prophecy and initiated into-the secret of God’s nature 
and attributes, and the kingdom .of: heavens and the earth. 
God communicates His commandments to them, tells them of 
His likes and dislikes, and:-makes them intermediaries between 
Him and other human beings. They are, in. truth and reality, 
the greatest blessing of God, since they make available that 
invaluable knowledge which cannot be acquired through years 
of philosophical deliberations or mystical meditations and penance 
and self-purification. In the words of the Qur'an, This is of 
the. bounty of Allah unto us and unto mankind ;. but «most 
men. give not. thanks.* 


eT 

1. See Religion and Civilization for a detailed account of it. 

2. Theosophy in its original sense, before the recent movement in the 
beginning of this century distorted it to mean a pseudo-spiritualist 
movement. 

3. Q. XI: 38 
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In very truth, most men give not thanks, and the philo- 
sophers and theosophists are those ungrateful folks who ignore 
the bounties of God made available to them in the shape of 
blessed messengers of God by depending on their own efforts 
to attain ‘the reality they could have got for nothing. But 
what has been the result of their labour spread over hundreds 
of years? Instead of coming nearer to the Truth they have gone 
farther away from it: deluded by-their hazy and contradictory 
researches, they have brought forth merely rediculous propositions 
and incredulous sophistications— Beholdest thou not those who re- 
turned the favour of Allah with infidelity and caused their people 
to alight in the dwelling of perdition.+ 

Mujaddid had a thorough knowledge of philosophy and 
mysticism but he was also cognizant of the worth and merit 
of prophetic attainments. He expounded the fallacies of philo- 
sophers and mystics by critically analysing their mistaken proposi- 
tions which not only showed his deep knowledge of these 
disciplines but also provided the base for his reformative endea- 
vour. For the entire system of religious thought and attainment 
of spiritual cognition depends on the question of source of 
knowledge about the nature and attributes of God; on it rests 
the man’s understanding of his own beginning and end and the 
path of virtue to be taken by him for his salvation. Can it be had 
through speculation and meditation, as claimed by philosophy, 
or through penance, self-mortification and inner enlightenment, 
as asserted by the mystics and theosophists, or else can it be 
achieved through faith and following the path of the prophets 
of God? This is really the starting point for having vision 
of the truth and reality of things but the path taken to achieve 
it goes into three directions which never meet again: Verily this 
is My path, straight ; follow it then, and follow not other ways ; 
that will deviate you from His way. Thus He enjoineth you, 


1. QO. XIV: 28 
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| . 
that haply ye may fear God.* 


Mujaddid’s writing on the subject, showing his deep insight 


into the matter, are scattered in his numerous letters. Some 
of these are arranged here under apporpriate headings. 


Limitation of Intellect and the Knowledge of Ownipotent 
Creator 


“Thanks be to Allah that He graciously led us to Islam 
and made usa follower of Muhammad (peace be upon him). 
The prophets of God (on whom be peace) are a blessing of 
God to humanity since it was through these prophets that 
God instructed us, possessing a limited and imperfect intellect, 
about His nature and attributes. He acquainted us of His 
quintessence, taking due care of the inadequacy of our under- 
standing and told us of His likes and dislikes along with the 
things detrimental or beneficial for us in. this world and the 
hereafter. Had these intermediaries not been there between 
us and God, human intellect would have failed to demons- 
trate the existence of omnific Creator of the world and had 
also been helpless in determining His competence and power. 
The philosophers of antiquity prided in their wisdom but 
denied the existence of the Creator of this universe, and attri- 
buted the occurrence of everything to time which shows their 
gross ignorance. The discourse about the Lord of heavens 
and the earth between Abraham (peace be upon him) and 
Nimrod, which finds a mention in the Qur’an, is known to orie 
andall. Similarly, Pharaoh had told the chiefs of Egypt, «I 
know not of a God for you except me,’”? and threatened Moses 
(peace be upon him), “If thou wilt take a god other than me, 
I shall place thee among the prisoners.” That foolish king 
even commanded one of his ministers, “Wherefore kindle (fire) 


1. Q. VIE: 154 
2. Q. XXVIII: 38 
3.. Q. XXVI: 29 
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ac a a eee 
thou for me, O Haman, to bake the mud ; and set up for me 
a lofty tower in order that I may survey the god of Misa ; 
and lo! I deem him of the liars”.1 Thus, to be brief, intellect 
is incapable of ascertaining the existence of the Ultimate 
Reality and nothing save the guidance by the messengers of 
God can help one to attain the*knowledge about Him.” 


Stupidity of Greek Philosophers 


The expositions of Greek philosophers about the Lord and 
Creator of the universe, known to them as the First Cause, 
and their cosmogony offer two of the best examples of the 
flight of imagination of these philosophers who have built 
castles in the air on the basis of lame and impotent surmises, 
The details in this regard can te seen in the philosophical 
treatises or the books on creed and dialectics (kalam) since 
the limited compass of this work would not permit this issue 
to be discussed here in detail or to elucidate their paradoxes. 

However, in order to appreciate the view-point of the 
Mujaddid and the reason for his trenchant criticism of the fantastic 
assumptions and inferences drawn by the Greek philosophers, 
we deem it proper to give here. the Ontological hierarchy of 
these philosophers which is closely bound to their cosmological 
sciences of genesis and command. Voluminous treatises exist 
for-and against these hypothesis _ but it would. be sufficient to 
mention here this hierarchy alone. 

The First Cause or the Necessary Being is a Unity. 

Since it is an accepted fact that from Unity only unity 

can come into being, and the universe is composed of 

different matters, the latter cannot emanate from the former. 

The existence of the First Cause, however, generates In- 

tellection, without its knowledge, will or direction, just as a 

lamp diffuses light and the shadow accompanies man, Thus, 


1. Q. XXVIII: 38 
2. Maktabat, Vol. UI, No. 33 
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the First Intellect is contingent in essence but it has nei- 
ther substantiality nor a tangible mass, It has the know- 
ledge of its essence and the Necessary Being: it may be 
called an angel or First Intellect or may be known by 
any other name; yet its being contingent in essence gives 
rise to the Second Intellect, the soul of the Heaven of 
heavens (the ninth heaven) and its body. The Second 

Intellect generates in a similar manner the Third Intellect, 

the soul of the heaven of Zodiac and its body. Then, 

the Third Intellect brings about the Fourth Intellect, the 
soul of the planetary sphare of Saturn and its body. The 

Fourth Intellect, in its turn, produces the Fifth Intellect, 

known as the soul of the sphere of Jupiter and its body. 

The Fifth Intellect likewise brings on the Sixth Intellect, 

the soul of the sphere of Mars and its body. The Sixth 

Intellect opens the door to Seventh Intellect, the soul of 

the sphere of Sun and_ its body. The Seventh Intellect 

gives birth to the Eighth Intellect, the sphere of Venus. 
and its body. The Eighth Intellect sets afloat the Ninth 

Intellect, the sphere of Mercury and its body. Finally, 

the Ninth Intellect gives birth to the Tenth Intellect, the 

sphere of Moon and its body. This last Intellection known 
as the Active Intellect causes the stuffing of the lunar plane- 

~ tary sphere with matter which gives rise to generation and 
corruption owing to the interaction of Active Intellect and 
the nature of planetary spheres. The elements combine 
in different ways owing to the motion of planets and thus 
they give origin to different vegetations and animals. These 
are the ten Intellections and nine heavens. 

This hierarchy actually represents the mythology of the 
Greeks which was designated as philosophy and metaphysics. 
Later on, people started giving thought to it and started dis- 
cussing, in all seriousness, whether this anatomy of being im- 
plied some philosophical truth or it was merely a figment of 
imagination. This, by the way, reminds one of the Qur’anic 
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verses which says: 
“I made them not to witness the creation of the hea- 

vens and the earth, nor their own creation; nor choose I 

misleaders for (My) helpers.’’ 

Imam Ghazzali is perfectly correct in-his assertion that 
this ontological hierarchy is simply an illogical assumption or 
rather darkness within darkness. He further says that if any- 
body starts describing his dream in similar terms it would be 
construed as his madness.? 

At another place he writes, “I wonder how such things 
can be accepted by the philosophers who are inclined to hair- 
splitting of every issue, for, these explanations can hardly 
satisfy even a man out of his wits.’ 

The philosophers have negated the perfection and. attri- 
butes of God in regard to creation of beings, making Him 
an impotent and dormant Divine Essence, supposedly for 
establishing transcedence and glorification of the Necessary 
Being. Imam Ghazzal1 goes on further to say that: 

“Anybody who is satisfied about the position of God 
thus determined by this proposition, he verily assigns Him 
an status even iower to that of a being having knowledge 
of its own essence ; for, a being having cognizance of its 
own essence and of others would be definitely on a higher 
plane than the one which has the awareness of its own 
essence only. This quibbling in showing reverence to 

God drove these men to twist the meaning of reverence 

and perverted the very sense of the word, making it to 

signify an inactive and dormant Being, unaware’ of what 
was happening in the world. The only difference is that 

He has the knowledge of His own essence (which is 

absent in the lifeless objects). Allah chastises those who 


1. Q. XVM: 52 
2. Yahdfat ul-Falasifah, p. 30 
3. dbid., p. 33 
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_ go astray from the right path shown by Him; they over- 
look that God has said, “I made them not to witness the 
creation of the heavens and the earth.” They mistrust God; 
for, they entertain the belief that the Truth and Essence 
of the Supreme Being can be fathomed by human senses. 
These are the persons who are proud of their intellectual 
capacities and hold the view that a man endowed with 
intellect need not follow the prophets and their adherents. 
The net result is that they have ultimately to acknowledge 
the conclusions drawn from those philosophies which, 
however, boil down to something that is bewildering. even 
in the form of a. dream.’*} . 
All these aberrations recall to our mind the worth and 

grace of prophethood—we could not truly have been led aright 
if Allah had not guided us.* This illustration provides an 
unequivocal example of the inadequacy of intellect and. the 
failure of philosophers in solving the questions of metaphysics 
although they have made. their mark in the field of mathe- 
matics and other physical sciences. It is hard to believe how 
they conceived the Supreme Being as an existence dormant 
and helpless and having no knowledge except. of His own 
Essence—the characteristics they would not like to be attri- 
buted to their own selves or even to a lower. creation. 
“Glorified be thy Lord, the Lord of Majesty, 
From that which they attribute (unto Him), 
And peace be unto those sent (to warn), 
And praise be to Allah, Lord of the worlds !’’ 
Now let us cast a glance on the writings of the Mujaddid 
on this subject, extracted from his different letters. 
“Had Intellect been adequate to comprehend God, 
the Greek philosophers who had set up reason as. the 


1. Tahafat-ul-falasifah, p. 31 
2. Q. VII: 43 
3. Q. XXXVII: 180 182 
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sole guiding principle would not have roved in the valley 
of infidelity and unbelief; they would have rather been 
more cognizant of the Pure Being than others. But they 
happened to be the most un-enlightened fellows in regard 
to the nature and attributes of God. They took the 
Divine Being to be inert and ineffectual and held that 
nothing emanated from Him save the Active Intellect. 
And, even the Active Intellect had, of itself, diffused from 
Him as a necessary consequence and not because of His 
active desire or will. These philosophers thus invented 
the Active Intellect to which they diverted the role of 
producing events and accidents in the world from the 
Creator of the heavens and the earth. They took out the 
consequence from the Ultimate Cause and assigned it to 
what they had concocted. They held the view that the 
consequence ensued from the nearest cause and the Causing 
Cause had nothing to do with the resultant eventuality. 
They considered, in their foolishness, that unaccountability 
of God for the sequence of events was the mark of His 
perfection and regarded His inertness and ineffectiveness as 
His glorification despite the fact that God calls Himself 
the Lord of the East and the Lord of the West. 

‘These empty-headed persons had presumed that they 
need not have a God, nor it was necessary to supplicate and 
pray to Him. They ought to have beseeched ‘Active Intellect 
in the hour of their need and invoked its blessings for solv- 
ing their difficulties, for, in their opinion, the real autho- 
rity and power vested in it. Or, rather, Active Intellect 
had also no choice but to function according to the role 
assigned to it. It was, therefore, inappropriate to beseech 
the Active Intellect too for the fulfilment of their 
needs. The fact of the matter is that, as stated by the 
Qur’an, ‘the disbelievers have no patron’,* neither God nor 


Q. XLVI: 11 
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Active Intellect. What is this Active Intellect, after all? 
It manages al! the affairs of the world and to it are attri- 
buted all occurrances and events. But, its existence is also 
questionable since it depends on philosophical hypotheses 
which are incorrect and incomplete in themselves accord- 
ing to the Islamic doctrine of inference. It is foolish to ascribe 
the existence of all creations to a supposed and unprov- 
able thing rather than to the All-Powerful and Absolute 
Being. It will, in fact, be degrading for the creations to 
trace their existence to something unsubstantial and ill- 
usory, a thing invented by philosophy; they would rather 
like to fade away and come to naught than take pleasure 
in their existence through a fatuous nihility and thus be 
deprived of their connection with the Almighty Supreme 
Being. Dreadful is the word that cometh out of their mouths; _ 
they speak not but a lie! Disbelievers belonging to a country 
of infidels who worship idols are wiser than these philo- 
sophers for the former at least teseech God in the hour 
of difficulty and seek the intercession of their deities to 
send up their prayers to the Supreme Being. 

“Still more amazing is the attitude of those who 
regard these blockheaded persons as philosophers and 
paragons of wisdom and trace all knowledge to them. Most 
of their propositions, particularly those relating to meta- 
physics are wrong and opposed to the Divine Scripture 
and Traditions of the Prophet. How can they be called 
men of wisdom; except, of course, in a sarcastic way, 
such as, one addresses a blind man as clear-eyed.’* 


Inadequacy of Intellect to Perceive Spiritual Realities 


“Thanks be to God who guided us on the right path 
for we wou!d have never walked the straight path if He 


1. Q. XVI: 5 
3. Maktabat, Vol. II, No. 23 to Khwaja Ibrihim Qabadyani 
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had Himself not provided us guidance. Verily, the 
prophets of God came with truth. How can we express 
our. gratitude: to God for sending His messengers to us; 
how can — we truly affirm our trust in the greatest 
Benefactor and how can we find the strength to be good 
and virtuous in order to render our thanks to Him? 
Had these blessed souls not been sent to us, who would 
have helped us to comprehend the existence and Unity 
of the Maker of heavens and earth? The Greek philoso- 
phers of antiquity, though sharp-witted, could not find 
their way to the existence of the Creator of this universe 
and attributed the origin of things to dahkr (time). As the 
prophetic call gradually became stronger, the later philoso- 
phers rejected the propositions of their ancient predecessors 
and affirmed the existence as well Unity of the Creator. 
This, in itself, shows that our intellect is helpless in this 
matter and our understanding would remain deficient 

without prophetic help.’ 


Prophethood transcends Intellect and Discursive Reasoning 


“‘Prophethood transcends intellect and the methods of 
reasoning. Matters which are beyond the ken of intellect 
or human perception are proved by the prophetic method. 
Had human intellect been sufficient to show light of 
guidance to man, there would have been no need for 
God to send His apostles (peace be on all of them), nor — 
the chastisement in the hereafter would have been pres- 
cribed as punishment for rejecting them. God tells us: 
We never punish until we have sent a messenger.2 Reason 
furnishes a: proof, no doubt, but its testimony is neither final 
nor perfect. Authenticated attestation is provided only by 
prophethood after which there remains nothing more to 


1. 
2. 


Maktabat, Vol. I, No. 259 to Khwaja Muhammad Sa‘eed 
Q. XVIE: 15 
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be searched for. In the words of God these are the 
‘messengers of good cheer and warning, in order that 
mankind might have no argument against Allah after the 
messengers. Allah was ever Mighty, Wise.’ For the inade- 
quacy of reflective power to comprehend ce:tain matters 
has been an established fact, it would be fallacious to 
weigh all the commandments of the shari‘ah in its scale; 
to make the shari‘ah concordant with the judgement of 
intellect would amount to denial of the prophethood. We 
seek the refuge of God from it.’*? 


Pure Intellect is a Myth 


The writ of philosophy reigned supreme throughout the 
world, and specially in Iran and India, during the tenth 
ceniury (sixteenth century A.D.) which leaned heavily upon 
the Greek philosophy. Plato and Aristotle were taken as the 
two infallible masters of logic and philosophy; anything estab- 
lished through Aristotelian logic or simply the citation of these 
masters in one’s support was enough to reduce one’s adversary 
to silence. Mujaddid was the first Muslim thinker, as far as 
we are aware, who affirmed that the existence of pure and 
unmixed intellect completely detached from one’s circums- 
tances, current prejudices, ideas and theological origias or 
éven one’s predilections and sentiments was beyond the bounds 
of possibility. He demonstrated that the so-called pure intellect 
could not attain the knowledge of Truth in an objective 
manner even if it was assisted by inner enlightenment and self- 
purification for no one could ever claim to be completely 
emancipated from one’s indwelling and extraneous impressions, 
training and instruction and the notions that had bcen 
ingrained as a part of one’s intangible heritage of thought and 
feelings. His letters speak of his courage in enunciating 


1. Q. IV: 165 
2. Maktabat, Vol. I, No. 36 to Mir Muhammad Noman. 
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his proposition in an age when superiority of intellect and 
philosophic disquisitions through hypothesis and verification 
dominated the scene. His discovery was also striking which 
required a detailed examination for ascertaining its significance, 
yet it has perhaps still not been attempted by anybody. 

It is a strange coincidence that after about two hundred 
years of the Mujaddid’s findings on this subject, the famous 
German philosopher Immanuel Kant (1724—18C4) inaugurated 
a new era in philosophical speculation by adopting a critical 
method for examining the working of reasoning faculty-and the 
nature of pure or abstract intellect. His great work, the Critique 
of Pure Reason, published in 1781, dealt a death blow to 
speculative dogmatism. In the words of Sir Muhammad Iqbal 
the Critique of Pure Reason revealed «the limitation of human 
reason and reduced the whole work of the rationalists to. a 
heap of ruins.” Glowing tributes have been paid to this 
achievement of the western thought: some have even acclaimed: 
Kant as the greatest blessing of God for the German nation. 
Dr. Harold Hoffding writes in the History of Modern Philo- 
Sophy that Kant’s Critique is ‘an immortal masterpiece of 
philosophy, a work which stands as a milestone in the long 
wanderings of human thought.’? 

In Kant’s view, ‘‘thought sets to work dogmatically, i.e., with © 
involuntary, frequently naive, confidence in its own powers and 
in the vitality of its own assumption. Hence it believes itself 
able to solve all problems and to penetrate to the innermost 
nature of the world. This is the age of great systems. Later 
comes a time in which it appears that these thought-construc- 
tions cannot reach the heavens, and that the architects cannot 
agree as to their plan. This is the age of doubt, of scepticism. 


1, Dr. Muhammad Iqbal, The Reconstruction of Religious Thought in 
Islam, Delhi, 1975, p. 5 

2. Dr. Harcld Hoffding, A History of Modern Philosophy, Vol. Mt, 
(London, 1935), p. 37 
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Men mock at these futile attempts with their contradictions, and 
console themselves half sadly, half cynically, with what appears to 
be an absolutely negative result, This is a natura] reaction against 
blind dogmatism. Kant attacks toth these tendencies. He 
found one task which had been neglected by dogmatists and 
sceptics alike, i.e., the enquiry into the nature of our intellect 
and our knowledge itself, with a view to discovering. what 
forms and powers we have at our disposal for the comprehen- 
sion of things, and how far these forms and powers can take us.” 

Let us row turn to the Muslim scho'ar and thinker pre- 
ceding western rationalism by several centuries who was brought 
up in the limited and traditional pedagogic atmosphere of 
India and who preferred to pursue the religious disciplines 
instead of applying his mind to liberal pursuits of logic and 
philosophy. Avoiding the pedantic jargon of philosophy, he 
explained the. limits of intellect in an easy and simple language. 
The Mujaddid raises the question: Intellect being imperfect 
and inadequate to attain the gnosis of Ultimate Reality, why 
can it not create a link for the vision of the sought-for Truth 
with the help of self-purification aid the unveiling of the inner 
spirit so as to achieve an undersianding of divine knowledge 
and His commands for which we need prophethood and the 
angelic intermedium ? 

Then, answering this questicn he writes: 

“Whatever connecting link and cohesion is created by 
intellect with the Divine Principle, its affiliation with the 
bodily existence can never be severed completely nor can 
it achieve complete freedom by tearing apart its cemen- 
tation with the corporeal body. Doubt remains yoked to 
it; imagination is fastened to its thoughts ; anger and desire 
are blended with it; greed and avarice are its constant 
companions ; while human shortcomings like forgetfulness, 
faultiness and misjudgement never part company with it. 


3. Dr. Harold Heffuing, 4 History of Modern Philosophy, Vol: Ul, p. 30 
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Thus, Intellect cannot be relied upon and its findings aré 
not impervious to its doubtfulness, immaturity and imagi- 
nation. Nor can they be considered free of its misjudge- 
ments and miscalculations. Contrarily, the angels are un- 
hampered by these handicaps and, therefore, reliance can 
be placed on them. The knowledge transmitted by them 
is unencumbered by the. mixture of human imagination, 
doubt and’ mistake. Sometimes it so happens that the 
spirit apprehends the Divine Principle through its internal 
experience but certain postulates and a priori principle 
mistakenly taxen as correct by the mental operations of 
the brain, get mixed up with such apprehensions without 
making the mystic aware of their contamination. Another 
time, one is able to make a distinction between the two; 
but very often one is denied that privilege. However, the 
admixture of these extraneous matters in the spiritual 
experiences makes them essentially uncertain and inaccurate 
which cannot be depended upon.’”! 


Neo-Platonists and Tluminists 


Illumination of the spirit has been regarded as an unerr- 
ing. and dependable source of acquiring knowledge and certi- 
tude, regulation of ethical conduct, purification of the self and 
creation of a just social order. Egypt and India were its two 
great centres in antiquity. This school of thought owes its 
popularity to the reaction against excessive intellectualism and 
the resultant carnalmindedness which was first set afloat in 
Greece and Rome but later on flourished at Alexandria, the 
great converging centre of eastern and western thoughts and 
religions. The propagators of this school claimed that the 
most important source of acquiring knowledge and certitude 
was spiritual perception which could be developed by inner 
illumination, self-purification and contemplation. It helped to 


1, Maktébat, Vol. 1, No. 266 to Khwaja ‘Abdullah and Khwaja ‘Ubaid Ullah. 
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acquire, according to them, Pure Intellect which created a 
direct connection between man aud the world-soul through an 
inner perception of the Reality. 5 

This principle pre-supposes the existence of an additional 
internal faculty, in addition to the five human senses, which 
can be quickened to perceive luminant objects, sounds and 
facts not perceived through the five senses. But there is no- 
thing to warrant the supposition that this additional sense is 
not limited like the other outward senses or that it cannot 
commit mistakes like them in its apprehensions. Had this 
additional sense been unerring, its findings would have been 
free from contrasts and contradictions; nor there would have been 
any possibility of doubt or uncertainty in its perceptions. How- 
ever, the history of theosophy bears a witness to the fact that 
the perception of the theosophists are as much _ inconsistent 
and conflicting as the speculative thoughts of Greek philoso- 
phers or other eastern rationalists. Aside from mysticism of 
the. old whose history is mixed up with legends, let us take 
the example of conflicting beliefs and religious practices of neo- 
Platonist precursors. Plotinus (A. D. 203—-262) was a free- 
thinker who rejected the religious beliefs and rituals of his 
time and laid emphasis on contemplation and meditation ins- 
tead of devotional exercises. His disciple, Porphyry (A. D. 
233-305) was, however, a moralist and a mystic. Porphyry 
believed in the re-birth of human soul in’ the shape of animals 
but Plotinus rejected that idea. Proclus (A. D. 412—485) was 
another celebrated teacher of neo-Platonic school. He punc- 
tually observed the then Egyptian religious devotions, and the 
reverence with which he honoured the sun and moon were 
unbounded. . Yet, all the three believed in the inner spiritual 
perception of the Truth.? 

The ecstatic experiences of Muslim mystics having complete 
reliance on mysticism and its capacity to reveal spiriiual truths 


aa 


1. See ‘Neo-Platonism’ in the Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. 
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beyond common understanding, also show numerous inconsis- 
tencies like other theosophists. We find one mystic contra- 
dicting the exalted preception of the other experienced during 
an ecstatic transport, condemning it as intoxication (sukr) or 
insanity of experience (ghalba-i-hal). The intellections having 
no extrinsic existence save in the minds and works of the 
philosophérs are often reported to shake hands with those 
mystics who acknowledge the existence of hierarchical Intellects. 
The history of mysticism is replete with similar examples. 


Shaikhul Ishraq Shihab-ad-din Subrawardi 


Shaikh Shibab-ud-din Yahya Suhrawardi (549-587 A.H.)* 
also known as Shaikh-ul-Ishraq (Master of Illumination) 
and the magiil (executed)? achieved considerable renown 
among the Muslim mystics of 6th/12th century. He was 
executed under the orders of Al-Malik-ul-Zahir in 587/1191 
for holding heterodox views which ran counter to the accepted 
creed of Islam. Suhrawardi declared himself a peripatetic and 
a sufi. “One finds in Suhrawardi alongwith peripatetic ideas”, 
writes S. V. Den Bergh, “all that mystic philosophy...obtained 
from Hellenistic syncretism, all the mixture of neo-Platonic 
doctrines, Hermetic theories, occult sciences, Gnostic traditions 
and neo-Pythagorean elements”. According to Bergh, who 
contributed the article on Suhrawadi in the Encyclopedia of 
Islam, the cornerstone of his philosophy of ishragq (illumination) 
was really borrowed from the neo-Platonic view of light which 
was regarded as the fundamental reality of things.* 

Shams-ud-din Muhammad al-Shahrziri writes that Suhra- 
wardi mixed up speculative philosophy with gnostic theosophy. 
His most important work was the Hikmat-il-Ishrag on which 


1, A.D. 1154-1191 

2. This distinguishes him from the martyr or shahid, because of his 
heretical views, 

3. Encyclopedia of Islam, Vol. IV, Art. Suhrawardi, Shih&b-ud-din, 
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the commentary written by Qutb-ud-din Shirazi as Sharh 
Hikmat--il-Israq achieved considerable popularity in the educa- 
tional and intellectual circles. 

Suhrawardi holds that the intellections are not limited to 
ten for there is an Intellect for each and every species. He 
gives them the name of anwér-i-mujarradah or abstract 
iJluminations. Each abstract illumination stands guard over 
its particular species. The sky is a living creature, according 
to Suhrawardi, and hence it has an abstract soul which 
brings it into motion. The sky, which is protected against 
change and disintegration, possesses the sentient soul (al-nafs 
al-natigah) and therefore it is in possession of other senses 
also. The sky is even a sentient being according to Suhrawardi. 
The Absolute Light casts its effect on everything through the 
stars and this causes motion in human faculties. The largest 
among the stars is sun which is paid a reverential regard by 
the illuminists. The cosmos is, by itself and through several 
intermediaries, governed by Absolute Light whereby it is 
manifested and brings all things into existence. Heat and 
motion are generated by light and thus fire is the greatest 
repository of both the attributes and elements. Just as the 
nafs (soul) illuminaies the ‘alam-i-arwah (world of spirits), fire 
illuminates the ‘glam-i-ajsim (corporeal world). God has 
appointed a vicegerent for every world; in the world of 
intellections it is the First Intellect; in the celestial world 
these are the stars and their souls; in the world of elements 
it consists of the human soul, while the radiations of the stars 
and fire, in particular, plan and manage the affairs of the 
world. Khilafat-i-kubra or the greater vicegerency is allotted to 
the perfect souls of the prophets while the khilafat-i-sughra 
i.e., the lesser vicegerency belongs to fire since it deputises for 
the sublime light and the rays of the stars during the night 
and causes foodstuff and other vegetations to ripen. Suhrawardi 
held the world to be uncreated and time to be eternal and 
everlasting. The transmigration of soul was neither affirmed 
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nor rejected by him since he did not find the arguments for 
and against that proposition sufficiently adequate to clinch the 
issue.} 

This was the illustrious man of intellect known to the 
east as Master of Illumination. His intelligence, depth of 
knowledge and piety were recognised by his contemporaries 
but his mysticism alongwith self-purification, meditation and 
contemplation could not unmask the fallacies of the Greek and 
Magian philosophastry. He abjured the knowledge of Truth 
as well as the message of good cheer for this world and the 
next, brought by the last of the prophets, opted for an un- 
balanced, discomposed aud unsuccessful life and departed from 
the world without leaving any guidance or direction for the 
social good of the humanity. 


Similarity of Intellect and Spiritual [lumination 


Kant suspected the existence of pure intellect and set forth 
evidence to show that it could neither be unmixed nor eman- 
cipated from subjective and non-subjective experiences and im- 
pressions. Yet, being uninitiated with the world of spirit, he 
could not go beyond the. intellect, The Mujaddid, on the 
other hand, was no stranger to the interior experiences of spirit 
and therefore he had no difficulty in making a headway to 
the esoteric plane. He demonstrated that the existence of pure 
or infallible spiritual illumination and-inspiration were almost 
impossible. He afforded proof that the effort to attain the 
knowledge of Ultimate Reality with the help of self-purification 
and illumination of the spirit was nothing more than an attempt 
to attain the impossible. The facts of mute reality pertaining 
to the world beyond the range of human perception can be 
known by all, the elite and the commoner, through the apostles 


1, For a detailed description see the Hukama’l Islam, Vol. Ul, by ‘Abdus 
Salam Nadwi. . . 
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of God who are sent, in reality, for guiding the people to the 
knowledge of Truth and the path of virtue as well as for puri- 
fication of morals and spirits necessary for salvation in the 
hereafter. 


Let us now turn to letters of the Mujaddid on this subject : 

. ©Thése unwise sages (hukama) took to penance and 
prayer following the lead of the illuminists and rejected 
the teachings of the prophets. They relied on purification 
of the self and fanciful ecstatic experiences: they went 
astray and seduced others. They were not aware that their 


_ self-purification really led to waywardness:; it was different 
. from the purification of heart which guides one to the right 


path. For the purification of heart depends upon the way of 
the prophets, the purification of self is.a necessary outcome 


of the purification of heart—provided the heart is allowed 


to guide the self. The heart alone is capable of manifest- 
ing divine illumination. The purified self without cleansing 
of the heart is like a lamp lighted to allow ingress to 
one’s surreptitious enemy or Satan bent upon to devastate 
one’s house. . 

“In short, devotions and vigils produce the conviction 
and absolute trust only when they are ratified by the 
prophets (peace be on them) who preach the message of 
God. Succour of God comes to the aid of the prophets. 
The system of apostleship enjoys the protection of angels who 
are themselves shielded against the intrigues of a furtive 
enemy like Satan. God says about them: Lo/ as for My 
slaves; thou hast no power over any of them.”! This protection 
is not afforded to others nor can one guard oneself against 
the accursed Satan unless one follows in the footsteps of 
the noble prophets. S‘adi has truly said that the path of 
peace and virtue cannot be found without following. the 
lead of Muhammad, on whom be peace. and blessings of. 


1, 


Q. XV:42 
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God, and his progeny and all the prophets be blessed by 
God,""1 


Impurities in Ecstatic Experiences 


“One must understand that the ecstatic experiences are 
not misled by satanic suggestions alone. Jt sometimes 
happens. tha: figmental and fanciful- notions are stored in 
one’s mind; Satan has no.-access to the quaiters where 
they are stored; yet they come out of the sub-conscious 
symbolised in a human form. This is how certain. persons 
who claim to have a vision of the Prophet attribute things 
to him not permitted by the shari‘ah. Such cases cannot 
be regarded as inspirations from, Satan sirce |e cannot 
appear, according to..the scholors, in the shape -of the holy 
Prophet. These cases represent creations of the brain which 

_ mislead certain persons to take something for granted 
-although they have no basis for it.’’? . 
In another letter he writes : 

“Even if a soul is coaverted through’ self-purification 
into a wholly contented soul (nafs-i-mmutma‘yinnah) it cannot 
be completely expurgated ofits inherent characteristics with 
the result that mistaken notions can find a way into it 3 


Conflict between the teachings of Philosophers and Prophets 


Shaikh Ahmad also points out-the self-evident discordance 
between the teachings of the prophets. and philosophers which 
has persisted for centuries since the two are -irreconcilable. 
The brainworks of the philosophers are, in his view, nothing 
more than lashing the waves. He says : 

“The imperfect. intellect .of.the philosophers is com- 
pletely at. variance with that of the prophets in conceiving 


1. Maktabat, Vol. Il, No. 34 to Khawaja Ibrahim Qabady&ni 
2. Maktabat, Vol. II, No. 107 to "Muhammad Sadiq of ae wu 
3. Ibid., Vol. Il, No. 41. to Shaikh Darwaysh 
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the genesis of the world and the hereafter. Their delibera- 
tions and discussions clash with the teachings of the pro- 
phets; they have no faith in the afterlife and think that 
the world is uncreated although there is a consensus 
among all the religions that it ‘is contingent. Similarly, 
they- are not convinced that. on the Doomsday the sky 
will be rent asunder, stars will be blown up, mountains 
will split into pieces and the cceans will overflow as fore- 
told by God; nor do they believe that all human beings 
will be revived again vi that Day. They deny the events 
specified in the Qur’an. The philosophers of the later 
times confess that they. are Muslims, but they are also 
wedded io these very philosophical doctrines. They are 
convinced that the sky and the stars and similar other 
things are eternal which will never come to naught. Their 
food for thought consists of the denial of Quranic teachings 
and rejection of the religious creed. What sort of believers 
they are who affirm their faith in God and His apostles 
yet reject everything taught by them. There can hardly 
be anything more idiotic than this. A poet made a correct 
assessment of philosophy when he said that since it in- 
volved sophistry, the whole of it Fepresented fallacious 
reasoning. 

“The philosophers had devoted their whole lives to 
mastering the principles of logic or correct use of reasoning 
so.as to save themselves from committing mistakes. They 
took great pains in learning these principles but the moment 
they started applying their mind to the nature and attri- 
butes of the Ultimate Reality, they gave up the science 
of reasoning and began beating about the bush. They 
have gone astray like the man who kept himself busy in 
amassing the munitions of war for long years but lost 
his heart as soon as the conflict started. 

“These are the people who consider philosophy to be 
very systematic and methodical discipline, accurate and 
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faultless. Even if their claim were accepted, it would be 


~ true only in the case of those sciences for which intellec- 


tual capacity alone is sufficient to comprehend the matter 


under enquiry. But this is not the case here.’ This science 


js neither relevant nor useful to the issues like everlasting 


afterlife or salvation in the hereafter. Here we mean the 
knowledge that cannot he reached through intellect ; this 


‘knowledge is assuredly dependent on the prophetic way 


~ and on it rests the final salvation......Logic is.a device 


helpful to other discursive sciences, showing ‘an infallible 
‘way to the correct method of reasoning. ‘' But it was of 


‘no help to them in finding the Ultimate Truth. How can 


this science help others when it has already failed. these 


"persons ? One ought to entreat Ged : 


“Our Lord ! Suffer not our hearts: to deviate after 

Thou hast guided us, and bestow on us from Thine 
presence mercy. Verily Thou;! Thou art the Bestower.” 
“Those who are halfdearned in philosophy are not 
unoften misguided by its sophism and take the philsophers 


“as the seers and sages and contenders of the prophets of 
_ God. Some of them would be willing even to give preference 
to the postulates of the philosophers, no matter whether 


they be incorrect, over the commandments of God 
expounded by the prophets, who may all be blessed by 


“God: “May God save us from such misguided ' beliefs. 


~ Thus, all those who consider the philosophers as men 
of. ‘intellect and their formulations as wisdom are 
‘necessarily led astray. For wisdom consists of the know- 


ledge of reality of things, this misguided lot rejects the 


knowledge of truth brought by the prophets simply because 


it is in conflict with the comprehensions of the philosophers. 


' ° “edn brief, the acceptance of philosophers and’ their 
rationalisations amount to. rejection of the prophets and 


1. Q. U:8 


—— ee. 
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their. teachings. . This. is because the philosophers and 
apostles of God are diametrically opposed to each other; 
acceptance of one presupposes the rejection of the other. 
Now, it is open to everyone to have faith in the prophets 
and become a believer and one of those who are saved 
or to join the company of the philosophers and consort 
with. the devil, accursed and condemned. Says the Lord 
of the world: 

“Then . whosaever. will, let : him heibeie, ‘iad whos 
soever will, let him disbelieve. Lol We have prepared 
for disbelievers Fire. Its tent encloseth them. If they 
ask.. for showers, they will be showered with water lixe 
to molten lead which. burneth the faces... Calamitous 
the drink and ill the resting-place !”* 
‘sPeace be on him who followed the guidance and the 


. example of Holy Prophet. Peace and blessings be also 


on Muhammad and_ other Prophets and the angels of 
God.””2 


Parification Unattainable without Propbethood 


“That the purification and, embellishment of soui 
proceed from the divinely approved virtuous deeds, they 
ultimately depend on prophecy. Thus the gist of puri- 


_ fication and freedom from evil cannot be had by any one 


without the ‘help of - prophets. "8 


Indispensability of the Prophets 


Shaikh Ahmad coasiders the prophets iidlepelieabile for 


guidance of humanity. Human intellect is, in his view, inade- 
quate to lead man to the divine presence. He writes in a letter 


1 
2° 
3. 


- Q. XVHII: 30 


Maktabat, Vol. Tl, No. 23, addressed to Khwaja Ibrahim QabSdy4ni 
Ibid, Vol. 1, No. 266, addressed to Khwaja ‘Abdullah and Khwaja 
‘Ubaid Ullah. 
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addressed to Khwaja ‘Abdullah and Khwaja ‘Ubaid Ullah. 


“Apostleship is a blessing for mankind ; for, without 
their assistance who could have enlightened it about the 
nature and attributes of God and made it to see the 
difference between the evil and the virtue? Our limited 
understanding is incapable of penetrating the Truth with- 
out the help of the prophets, nor it is able to find the 
path of virtue save by following their example. 

“Intellect is no doubt verificative but it cannot provide 
absolute certainty nor ils trustworthiness is incontestable. 


’ Absolute certainty is reached only through the prophets of 


God (on whom be. peace); and on them depends eternal 
perdition and everlasting salvation.”? 


Divine Knowledge. and Prophecy 


“Prophethood is a blessing because it is through the 
prophets alone that man can approach the Divine Person, 
His nature and attributes, which comprise the source of 
all the excellence and grace of this world and the next. 
Prophethood imparts us the understanding of things agree- 
able and unsuited to His Sublime Existence. Since our 
limited and inadequate intellect is contingent and created, 
it has no comprehension of the uncreated First Principle 
nor it is aware of the attributes-that are either becoming 
or unbecoming to it. Rather, the indequacy of Intellect 
often misleads one to attribute perfection to something 
deficient or to do just the other way round, The ability 
to distinguish between the two is to me the greatest of all 
internal and external gifts bestowed on man. Thus, ur- 
blest is the man who ascribes unseemly acts and objects 
to God’s Exalted Person. It was prophethood which drew 
a line of demarcation between the truth and untruth and 
distinguished between what was fit to be paid divine rever- 


1, Maktabat, Vol. 1, No. 266 
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ence and what was unfit for it. The apostles of God invite 
mankind to the Divine path because of prophethood which 
enables them to attain propinquity with Him. And, as 
already explained, the prophethood makes man aware of 
the comtnandments of God and gives the discernment of 
‘the: permissible and impermissible, Likewise, there are 
many more gifts of prophethood which go to prove its 
blessedness. Prophethood loses none of its merits nor there 
is any blame on it if any one misguided. by his carnal 
desires decides to follow the accursed Satan or rejects the 
‘teachings of the prophets,’ 


Gnosis of God: A Gift of Prophethood 

“As the call and message of the prophets came to be 
known to the world through their continued preaching ; 
even the ignoramuses doubting the existence of the Creator 
realised their mistake and found credence. Their accept- 
ance of God as the Creator of all things and beings was 
brought about by the light and knowledge spread by the 
God’s massengers; Pcace and blessings of God be on 
them forever and aye. 

‘‘All the knowledge that has reached us through the 
prophets, as,.for example, the perfection of the Divine 
Person:and His. attribvtes, prophethood, impeccability of 
the angels, retribution on .the Day of reckoning, heaven 

-.and hell, the perpetual bliss. of. paradise, everlasting perdi- 
tion of she hell and similar: other matters spoken of by the 

. Sharv‘ah,. could have never ‘been discovered by. the. human 
intellect. It. was, in reality, incapable of proving the truth 
of these grim realities by itself without the assistance of 
the prophets of God.’’? 


1. Maktabat, Vol. I, No. 266, addressed to Khwaja ‘Abdullah and 
‘Ubaid Ullah. 
2. Makrabat, Vol. III, No. 23, addressed to Khwaja Ibrahim Qabadyari.. 
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Stages of Faith 


“First of all one should have faith in God’s apostles 
and repose confidence in prophethood so that the heart 


is cleansed of darkness and articles of faith take hold of 


the mind. This is the fundamental principle of faith on 
which one should be firm and steadfast in order that one 
is able to put his trust in other dogmas and precepts of 
the creed. No system of belief can te made acceptable 
to anyone without first creating a trust in the core of 
that system. 

“The easiest way to find credence and heart-felt con- 
viction is the recollection of God. Lo! in the remembrance 
of Allah hearts do find rest! Those who believe and do right: 
Joy for them, and a happy resort} 

“A poet has correctly expressed this truth in these 
words : 

“The logician stands on wooden legs, 
But weak and unstable are the legs of wood.” 


Acceptance of Prophethood based on Sound Reasoning 


«One who follows the prophets after having satisfied 
oneself of the truth of prophethood really takes one’s stand 
upon.sound reasoning. Even his acceptance of the tiach- 
ings ‘of the prophets without asking for any confirmatory 
evidence is based on reason. It is like proving a major 


' premiss with: cogent arguments which validates the minor 


premiss on the same grounds, Praise be to Allah, who has 


_ guided us to this. We could not truly have been led aright 


if Allah had not guided us: Verily the messengers: of our 


Lord did bring the Truth.’ 


Q. XBT: 28-29 


2. Maktabat, Vol. Ill, No. 36, addressed to Mir Muhammad N‘om&n, 


3. 


Q. VIL: 43, (Ibid.) 
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Prophetic Teachings not Verifiable by Intellect 


“Verily the requital, balance and the path (to hell) 
are indisputable facts because the information about them 
was brought by the one most truthful, Denial of their 
existence by those who are ignorant of the station of 
prophethood is untenable because perception of the pro- 
phets goes beyond the ken of intellect. An attempt to 
verify the information brought by the prophets through 
the touchstone of intellect is, in fact, a denial of prophet- 
hood. These matters (of metaphysical reality) have to 
be accepted without any argumentation.’ 


Beyond Intellect and Irrationality 


It should not be presumed that the prophetic proce- 
dure is irrational. On the contrary, the line of action 
adopted by intellect cannot approach the Divine Person 
without following the lead of the prophets. To be against 
reason or intellect is something quite different from that 
which cannot be comprised by intellect. Irrationality of 

- any thought can be judged only after the intellect has 
comprehended its nature.’’? 


Method of Worship taught by Prophets alone 


‘For the prophets provide guidance in the matter of 
thanksgiving to the Great Benefactor and teach man how 
to pay homage to Him in the way He desires, one can- 
not do without God’s messengers. Divine service not per- 

_ formed in accordance with the direction given by Him is un- 
‘becoming of His great Majesty and Power but the faculties 
endowed to man are incapable of finding out its correct 
method. As man can even commit the mistake of being 


1. Maktibat, Vol. I, No. 266 addressed to Khwaja ‘Abdullah and Khwaja 
‘Ubaid Ullah. 
2. Ibid. 
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disrespectful in place of returning Him thanks, it becomes 
the duty of the prophets to let man know how to lift up 
his heart in adoration of God. The inspirations of the 
saintly persons are also drawn from the prophets on whose 
imitation depend all the blessings and divine grace dispensed 
to them,’’2 


Prophethod Superior to Intellect 


‘Intellect occupies a position higher to senses because 
it can comprehend things not perceived by the senses. In 
a similar manner prophethood is superior in position and 
quality to the intellect since it can discern things not 
apprehended by the latter. Anyone who does not recognise 
any other means for acquisition of knowledge save intellect 
really denies the prophetic medium and the guidance made 
available through it.’? 


Station of Prophethood 


Studious devotion of the scholars to Greek sciences and 
philosophy which were devoid of prophetic light yet regarded 
as the very essence of knowledge, on the one hand, and diligent 
engagement of the mystics in travails, vigils and penance unin- 
formed by the kitab and the sunnal, on the other, since the 
beginning of the eighth century after Hijrah, had given rise toa 
callous neglect or rather mental alienation from prophethood 
among the commonality. The lives of God's messengers in- 
cluding that of the last Prophet were looked down upon by the 
philosophers and theosophists as the profiles of common men 
who had spent their lives in a conventional manner; who had 
wives and children, earned their living as traders or by tending 
flocks, took part in battles and expressed their joys and sorrows 
in a familar way ; who did not engage themselves in the so-called 


1, Maktabat, Vol. Ili, No. 23, addressed to Khwaja Ibrahim Qabadysni 
2. Ibid. 
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meritious devotional exercises meant for self-mortification as 
undertaken even by the ordinary mystics; and who paid greater 
attention to teaching and preaching to others rather than to the 
prefection of their own souls. The mystics of the day brought 
up in the neo-Platonist lore of spiritual states and ecstasy, 
clairvoyant illumination and union with the Divine Person as 
well as enamoured ofa fascination for miraculous powers and 
hidden essence had come to hold the misconceived notion that 
since the preachings of God’s message required diversion of 
attention from the mystic discipline, those who were perpetually 
engrossed in the perfection of spirit were on a higher plane 
than the prophets of God. Some, who were a bit more cautious 
in this regard, had propounded the view that sainthood was by 
itself not superior to prophethood but what they actually meant 
by it was that the state of sainthood was generally superior to 
pursuits of prophethood. They held that the prophets in com- 
munion with God were at.a higher level than at the moment 
when they occupied themselves in their preaching mission. All 
these thoughts indicated the hold of misguided mysticism in the 
religious circles which was, in the final analysis, alienating the 
community of the believers from its original sources of pro- 
phethood and the shari‘ah. This was a great menace facing the 
Muslims which had to be encountered by the religious scholars, 
for they were the deputies of the prophets and were charged with 
the duty of reviving the spirit of true faith in the community. 

Shaikh Sharaf-ud-din Yahya Maneri ( 661-786 A.H.)? was 
perhaps the first mystic endowed with esoteric spiritual know- 
ledge who had forcefully rejected this proposition in his letters.? 
He asserted that even the shortest spell of a prophet’s life was 
infinitely superior than the entire life of any mystic or gnostic. 
The corporeal body of the prophets, he had maintained, could 
be compared with the head and heart of the most sublime 
mystic in a state of propinquity to God. 


1. A.D. 1263-1384 
2. See Saviours of Islamic Spirit, Vol. II. 
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The Mujaddid was the only luminary after Shaikh Sharaf- 
ud-din Yahya Maneri who grasped this truth and demonstrated 
that the prophets were intellectually and spiritually the acme 
of spiritual perfection among the entire creation of God. He 
explained that their spiritual affinity with God was never severed 
by their diversion of attention to any matter whatsoever because 
their responsive hearts were opened by God to the secrets of 
truth and reality. This was a characteristic singular to them 
since the great task with which they were charged required 
brilliance and alertness of mind along with largeheartedness and 
fortitude not possessed by the illvminists and ecstatics, The 
prophets of God made the start where mystics and saints ended 
their journey of spirit; the former enjoyed nearness of God by 
virtue of the performance of duties allotted to them whereas the 
latter strived to approach it through volontary devotions and 
prayers but could never attain that stage. The perfection of 
sainthood as compared to the quintessence of prophethood was 
like a drop beside the ocean. The extracts from Shaikh Ahmad’s 
letters which follow indicate something of the sublimity and 
originality of his thought. 


Prophets are the Best of Creations 


“The prophets are the best of creations, endowed with 

the finest qualities. Sainthood is a fraction of what pro- 

. phethood represents as a whole ; the prophethood is thus by 
definition superior to sainthood. It follows from it that 

whether it be the sainthood of a prophet or a saint, ‘the 

sahw (sobriety) surpasses sukr (intoxication). Sahw embodies 

sukr in the same way as prophethood encompasses saint- 

hood. As for the alertness and wakefulness of the common- 

ality, it is a sobriety of the plebeian type without any 
claim to primacy. But the sobriety which is inclusive of 

intoxication, does enjoy a pre-eminence over the latter. 

The knowledge pertaining to the shari‘ah whose fountain- 

head is prophethood, qualifies to be called sahw (sobriety ); 
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everything that comes in conflict with the. shari‘ah is sukr 
(intoxication). Those who are in an intoxicated state are 
‘rendered incompetent and so only the knowledge pertaining 
to sobriety deserves tq be followed and not that dependent 
on intoxication.” 


Openheartedness of the prophets 


“Certain mystics transported upon the wings of intoxi- 
cated fervour have made the remark that the sainthood is 
better than prophethood. Others have, however, explained 
it as referring to the saintly aspect of the prophets so as to 
repudiate the absolute superiority of saints over the prophets, 
The fact, in any case, is just the reverse of it. The prophetic 
aspect of the apostles of God surpasses their sainthood. 
‘The saints being narrowhearted cannot devote their full 
attenion to their fellow beings while the concern of the pro- 
- phets for human beings does not cause any obstruction to 
‘their absorbed attention to the Divine Beings. Nor their 
engrossment in God causes any difficulty in applying their 
mind to God’s creations. The truth is that the prophets 
never devote their thoughts entirely to human beings in a 
way that the saints can claim any advantage over them. I 
take refuge in Aljah, praise be to Him; undivided attention 
is the characteristic of common people while the prophets 
‘ occupy a pre-eminently higher position than them. Those 
who are intoxicated by mystical fervour cannot under- 
stand the underlying reality of this assertion: it can verily 
be comprehended only by the gnostics who have attained 

the state of sobriety”? - 


Dual Attention of Prophets 


“Some of the mystics who are more inclined to 


ST 
1. Maktabat, Vol. I, No: 95 to Saiyid Ahmad of Bijwada. 
2. Maktabat, Vol. 1, No. 108 to Saiyid Ahmad of Bijwada. 
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remain in the state of mystical intoxication, give preference 
to their spiritual mood over prophetic instruction for the 
latter is disposed to sobriety. One of such ecstatic utter- 
ances holds that the sainthood is superior to prophethood. 
The reason given is that while the sainthood has its atten- 
tion fixed on God, prophethood applies its mind to human 
beings. Undoubtedly the engrossment in God is better 
than absorption in His creations and that is why certain 
people explain these utterances as referring to the supe- 
riority of the saintly aspect of the prophets over their pro- 
phetic integral. 

‘Such specious -reasonings appear unwarranted to me. 
This is because prophethood does not keep itself absorbed 
exclusively in the thought of created beings. Anyone 
occupying the exalted position of prophethood has his inner-. 
most thoughts fixed on God while outwardly he applies 
himself to the human beings. If any one gives undivided 


. attention to the human beings, he is more of a politician 


or an unenlightened man than a prophet.’ 


Comparison between Saints and Prophets 


“It is meaningless to say that the end of arophiethood 
is the beginning of sainthood ; this assertion would be sense- 
less even if those who hold this view interpret the end 
of prophethood and the beginning of..sainthood.as the 
realisation of shari‘ah. They argue in this. manner, against 
a fact self-evident, because they are not aware of the 
reality. These truths have not been explained by anyone. 
There are even persons who controvert this fact as if it 
were something incomprehensible, but every man who is 
just and cognizant of the exalted position.of prophets 
and grandeur of the shari‘ah, can himself verify this subtle 


1. Maktibat, Vol. 1, No. 95, addressed to Saiyid Ahmad of Bijw&da. 
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‘..and salient truth and thereby increase his faith in it.’ 


Prophetic Appeal meant for Heart 


“Hark ye! my son, the prophets (on whom be peace 
and blessings) direct their call to the ‘alam-i-khalg (world 


_ of creation). It is related on the authority of Prophet’s 


Traditions that Islam is based on five things (i. e., accep- 
tance of the Unity of God, prayer, fasting, poor-due and 
haj). Inasmuch as the heart of man is inclined towards 
the ‘alam-i-khalg, it is invited to give faith to. uese funda- 
mentals., All that is beyond the ken of the heart has 
neither been discussed nor reckoned as a part of the 


fundamentals of faith nor one is required to place _his 


trust in them. -Mark that the blessings of paradise, tor- 
ments of hell, vision of the Divine Being and its denial 
pertain to the ‘dlam-i-khalg. These have nothing to do 
with the ‘alam-i-amr (world of commands.)’’? 


Emulation of the Prophets rewarded by Proximity to God 


“Similarly, the performance of obligatory, necessary 
and recommendatory acts are. related. to corporeal body 
belonging to the ‘alam-i-khalg (world of creation). Acts 
of superoragation on the other hand, belong to the (alam- 
i-amr) world of command. The divine proximity attained 


’ by the performance of all these acts depends on the nature 


of these actions. This means ‘that the reward of obligatory 
acts is connected with the ‘world of creation’ and that of 
superoragatory acts concerns the ‘world of commands’. There 
is hardly any doubt that the superoragatory acts are not 


_ comparable to the dutious obligations. The former are like 


a drop in the ocean as compared to dutious obligations, 
for these are the acts that are known as recommenda- 


1, _Maktabat, Vol. I, No. 260, addressed to Shaikh Muhammad Sadiq. 


2. Ibid. 
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tory by virtue of their being taken after the Prophet’s 
example. Similarly anything recommended by a prophet 
is like a drop when compared to an act made obligatory 
through a divine command which is something resembling 
a water course. This analogy demonstrates the worth and 
merit of different types of actions as well as the superio- 
rity of the ‘world of creation’ over the ‘world of command’.”’? 


Excellence of Prophethood surpasses Sainthood 


“God has made. clear to this poorling that the virtues 
of sainthood as compared to the merits of prophethood 
are unworthy of any regard. They are not even a drop 
in the ocean if placed beside the prophetic virtues. Thus 
the grace and goodliness achieved through the way of. the 
prophets is many times more than that can be had through 
sainthood and this shows the absolute superiority of the 


prophets of God. Even the angels of God occupy a place 


somewhat higher than the saints according to the consensus 
of a majority of ‘scholars. 

‘All this goes to show that no saint can attain the 
merits of a prophet, or, to put it in another way, the 
head of the most virtuous saint: ‘would be beneath the 


feet of a prophet.’”2 


Scholars are on the Right Path 


oe 


“If you make a close study of the matters about 
which there is a dispute between the ‘scholars and the mys- 
tics, you would find the former holding the ring of truth. 
The reason is that the scholars who follow the prophets 
are able to discern the merits and wisdom of prophethood 
while the mystics with their gaze fixed on the virtues of 


1. Maktabat, Vol. I, No. 260, addressed to Shaikh Muhammad S&diq, 
2. Maknibat, Vol. I, No. 266, addressed to Khwaja ‘Ubaid Ullah: aod 
Khwaja ‘Abdullah 
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saints cannot go beyond the. limited sphere of esoteric 
spiritual knowledge. Consequently, the. knowledge. gained 
through prophetic light is more accurate and valid than 
- that can be had through spiritual perfection.’’) . 
‘This humble self has already explained in his writ- 
ings and letters that the merits of prophethood are simi- 
lar to an ocean in comparison to a drop of spiritual 
perfection possessed by the saints. Yet, there are persons 
who cannot comprehend the reality of prophethood and 
hold that the sainthood is superior to prophethood. 
Others ‘have interpreted this maxim to mean that the 
saintly aspect of. the prophets excels their prophetic. integral. 
Both these groups have been misled: because of their igno- 
rance.of. the reality. of prophethood. Similar-is. the. case 
with those who prefer sukr (intoxication) to sahw (sobriety). 
Had they known the reality of sahw they would have 
never drawn a parallel between it and the sukr. 
Not a bit alike is the earth to the mansions of sky.» 
“They have perhaps likened the sahw of the elite to 
the alertness and wakefulness of the commonality and 
thus given preference to. sukr over it. They ought to have 
brought the. sukr of the righteous. in comparison with the 
.. drunkenness of the laity in arriving at this decision. For 
-. all the men of wisdom are ‘unanimous. in holding. the 
view that sobriety is better. than intoxication, there should 
be no difference in .the matter whether sukr or sahw is 
used in an allence=! or a literal sense.”? 


Dignity of ‘the Prophets 
. It should, be clearly dderssood: that the apostles of 
God owe their dignity. and solemnity to their prophethood 
_ and not to their saintliness. Sainthood is not a bit more 


eee AL re 


1, Maktabat, Vol. I, No. 268, aderess: to Khan-i-Khanan 
2, Ibid. : 
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than a servant in attendance to a prophet. Had sainthood 
occupied a ‘position superior to prophethood, the cherubim 
whose saintliness is assuredly more perfect than any saint 
would have taken precedence over the prophets. One of 
the misguided sects which held sainthood as superior to 
prophethood, was led to acknowledge the supremacy of 
the angels and consequently became a sect splintered from 
the AAl-i-Sunnat wal-Jam‘at. This was, thus, the result of 
their ignorance of the reality of prophethood. I have 
dwelt here on this subject at some length because the 
distance of time separating the people from the era of 
last prophethood has made prophecy look like something 
subsidiary to sainthood in the eyes of certain persons, 
Our Lord! Forgive us for our sins and wasted efforts, make 
our foothold sure, and give us victory over [the disbelieving 
folk.»” . i 


Faith in the Unseen. 


‘Mir Muhib Ullah should know that the faith in the 
Ultimate ‘Cause and His Attributes “appertains to the pro- 
phets and their companions. Those saintly men of God who 
give a call (to have faith if the Ultimate Reality) are like the 
companions of the prophets, although they are very few in 
number. The faith in the realities beyond the ken of 
human perception is also granted to the scholars and the 
believers, in general, while iman-i-shuhids (discernible faith) 
belongs generally to the mystics whether they are ascetics 
or not. Although the consociate mystics descend (from 
the pinnacle of spiritual heights), their descent is never 
complete since their inner self continues to be watchful 
of another glimpse of the Ultimate Reality. Outwardly 
they are with their comrades but inwardly they maintain 


1. Makrabat, Vol. I, No. 268 to Khin-i-Khanan (Q, HI: 147) 
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proximity to Divine Being and thus they are granted the 
iman-i-shuhidy. The prophets of God who experience a 
complete descent concentrate entirely upon the mission 
of giving a call to the people, both inwardly and outwardly. 
The faith in the Hidden Reality thus really belongs to 
them (since they can fully maintain the faith in the Ulti- 
mate Reality even after their descent.) 


Perfect Experience of the Ultimate Reality 


“J have made out the point in some of my letters that 
being watchful of the higher regions after experiencing the 
descent signifies an imperfect ascent to the Ultimate Reality. 
This is a sign of deficient spiritual experience. The perfect 
descent, on the other hand, indicates perfection of ascent to 
the Nihayat-un-nihayah (Ultimate of the ultimate). The 
dua] attention (to the Creator and the created) has been 
recognised by the sufis as the acme of spiritual perfection 
and the combination of tashbih (integration) and tanzih 
(abstraction) as the consummation of spiritual proficiency.”*? 


Islamic Concept of Sufism 


The method employed for attaining proximity to God and 
avoiding worldliness through perfection of morals, which later 
on came to be known as tasawwuf or mysticism, was identical 
with the tazkiyah (purification) and ihsan (sincere worship) in 
the Quranic and hadith terminology. It was, in fact, one of 
the four objectives of the prophethood of Muhammad (peace 
be upon him) as explained in this verse of the Qur’an : 

“He it is who hath sent among the unlettered ones a 
messenger of their own, to recite unto them revelations and 
to purify them, and to teach them the Scripture and wisdom, 
though heretofore they were indeed in error manifest’’? 


ae eeeeeeeneaiameeene 

1, Maktabat, Vol, 1, No. 272 to Muhib Ullah of Manikpar. 
2. Ibid. 

3. Q. LXIE2 
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The task of maintaining a judicious balance between the 
rituals and the spirit of religion, safeguarding the revelatory 
fountain to which the faithful returned again and again to refresh 
his spiritual vision was performed by the successors of the holy 
Prophet and the‘right-guided ‘u/ama.' They took care to protect 
and develop not only the external frame of theological discipline 
of the Muslim society but also helped.in promoting the’ spiritual 
health of its members which linked them with the intuitive 
consciousness of the Prophet. In the beginning the emphasis 
was more on the inner nature and vital principles of faith rather 
than on its amplification or finding new channels for its practical 
experience. However, with the expansion of Muslim rule’ over 
vast areas, accretion of great numbers of ‘adherents of widely 
diverse spiritual and intellectual capacities and. influx: of wealth 
and riches and the means. of comfort, new:and embarrassing 
issues began to crop up which threatened to transform the -reli- 
gious thinking of the Muslim community. With the increasing 
distance of time from the days of the Holy Prophet the new ideas 
started posing problems in the shape of spiritual and moral 
infirmities or novel concepts and philosophies, as if, in accor- 
dance with the Quranic dictum : And the term was prolonged for 
them, and so their hearts were hardened. It was, then, with the 
increasing range of intellectual activity that the tazkiyah and thsan' 
were institutionalised under the name of tasawwuf (mysticism) 
into a spiritual discipline. Another, development of a ‘similar 
nature could be seen in the fields of Arabic grammer and 
rhetorics formerly grounded i in the instinctive appreciation of the 
Arabic language by the indigenous people, which were stimulated 
by contact with the non-Arabs and then compiled into elaborate 
sciences complete with experts, schools of grammarians and 
their distinctive syllabuses, each of which attracted a large 
number of students desirous of learning all about these 

rules, 

During the initial period of Islamic’ era the tazktyah or ihsan 
or the method of spiritual purification with a deep and real. 
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spiritual experience was based upon the concrete injunctions. of 
the Qur'an and’ the sunnah and on following the Holy Prophet’s 
example. But, as the contact with the non-Arabs increased 
through their acceptance of Islam in large numbers, mysticism 
and gnosticism of the new converts to Islam stimulated mystical- 
ascetical' attitudes in devotional exercises. Undue deference 
came to be paid to those admired as godly persons and a number 
of unauthorised ‘rites and customs began to be introduced. in 
those circles until some of the mystics accepted what ons be 
called blatantly un-Islamic-thoughts. 

» Trust in the philosophies professing to attain to the know- 
ledge of God through spiritual ecstasy, direct. intuition and 
excessive supplications gave birth to the view that earnest and 
assiduous devotions along with strict observance of all the 
obligatory and commendatory services enjoined by the shart‘ah 
and the sunnah helped in attaining a stage of knowledge which 
made a traveller of the path of spirit independent of the obli- 
gations of the shari‘ah meant for the common man. It: was 
the stage known as sugit-i-taklif or cession of religious obli- 
gations. Those who entertained this: belief adduced in their 
support the Quranic verse: “And serve thy Lord till there 
cometh unto thee the conviction.”: . Yet, it was-a mischievous 
doctrine destructive of the shari‘ah and the religious values of 
Islam, for it encouraged an attracted devotee to brush aside 
the divine services and mandatory obligations. 

....It seems that these innovations and aberrations had star- 
ted emerging perceptibly from the beginning of the fourth 
century: when the Abbaside power was at its zenith and the 
urban centres in the Muslim world were thriving as fleshpots 
of luxury and culture. The first book on taswwuf was Kitab- 
ul-Lum‘a written by Shaikh Aba Nasr Sarraj (d. 378/988). A 
portion of this work is devoted to the methods of following 


1, ‘Certainty’ according to a majority of commentators, means death in 
this verse. wis 
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the lead of the last Prophet (on whom be peace.)! Thereafter 
Saiyid ‘Ali Hujwiri (d.465/1072) warned in the Kashf-ul-Mahjab* 
that ‘attainment of reality was impossible without following the 
Jaw...:..mystic reality without law was hypocrisy’. Imam ‘Abul. 
Qasim Qushayri (d. 465/1072),:a contemporary of Hujwiri, 
wrote Risalah Qushayriyah which became the principal manual 
of mysticism. In it he laments the antinomian tendencies of 
the safis of his time in these words: 

“Sanctity’ of the shari‘ah has fled from their hearts; 
indifference to religion has been taken by them as a 
course safe and dependable; they attach no importance to 
performance of devotions; and make little of prayers and 
fastings.’”? 

_ "The Risalah Qushayriyah opens with the ai Raats on faith- 
ful adherence to the shart‘ah and then Qushayri proceeds to 
illustrate his views by a series of brief biographies of the 
prominent sats and saints of old who had faithfully complied 
with the dictates of the shart‘ah and followed the practice of 
the Prophet. In the last chapter of this book entitled ‘Testa- 
ment for the Disciples’ Qushay:i writes that ‘this affair (mysti- 
cal enlightenment) depends upon adherence to religious laws.’ 
Among the religious scholars and mystics of a conspicuous 
sincerity, holiness and intuition upholding the supremacy of 
the shart‘ah Shaikh ‘Abdul Qadir al-Jilani occupies a distin- 
guished place. His teaching was firmly based on the Qur'an 
and Traditions; his life set an example of walking steadfastly 
on the straight path of the holy law as well as attaining a 
state of proximity to God. His Ghuniyat-ul-Taibin consolidated 


1, Kitab ul-Lum‘a, London, 1914, pp. 93-104 


2. The Kash-ul-Mahjab by Abu! Hasan ‘Ali b. ‘Uthm4n b. Abi ‘Ali al- 
Jullabi popularly known as Data Ganj Bakhsh, was translated into 
English by Dr. R. N. Nicholson (London, 1936). His tomb still exists at 
Lahore. 

3. Risalah Qushayriyah (Cairo, 1319 A.H.), p.1 
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the bond of mysticism with the religious law of Islam. His 
other work, Futgh-ul-Ghaib lays emphasis on betaking the 
example of the Holy Prophet and avoiding every innovation in 
religious practices. The second lecture in this work opens 
with the exhortation: ‘Follow the example of the Prophet and 
never give way to any innovation.’ He occupied the place of 
a renovator of faith inasmuch as he delivered up the keys 
of tasawmif to the shart‘ah. He commended that one should 
first observe what has been made obligatory. by the shari‘ah 
and then comply with the suanah and voluntary observances: 
performance of an act of secondary importance in place of 
the primary one was, by the same token, denounced by him 
as self-conceit and foolishness. 

_ _ The Awarif-al-Ma‘arif by Shaikh Shihab-ud-din Suhrawardi 
(d. 632/1234) was the most authoritative and popular com- 
pendium on mysticism which has ever since been esteemed as 
the principal study in the seminaries of the sufis. The second 
part of this book expounds the secrets and wisdom of the 
shart‘ah and reckons tasawwuf as the means of “taking after 
the Prophet’s example in speech, actions and bearings; for, 
the firmness. of a suf on this path sanctifies his soul, lifts the 
curtain lying. over reality. and enables him to follow the 
Prophet in the micutest. detail.”! 

In the ninth century of Islamic era when mystical and 
gnostic currents were spreading out into the Muslim world 
with a lightning speed, Shaikh Muhyi-ud-din Ibn ‘Arabi and 
his disciples transformed fasawwuf into a philosophical discipline 
and took over a number of symbols and terminologies pertaining 
to Hellenistic philosophy and metaphysics. Wahdat-ul-Wujid 
(Unity of Being), accepted by them as the basic principle of 
sufism, came to be admired both in the sufi hospices and 
seats of learning. Indifference to the scripture and the sunnah 


1. For a detailed description see Tasawwuf-i-lslam by ‘Abdul Majid 
Daryabadi. 
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coupled with unfamiharity with the science of hadzth gave rise 
to a number of irreligious practices in the monasteries of the 
mystics which could neither be approved ‘by fundamental 
theological thought of Islam nor was known to the earlier 
Muslims, , 

India had been a centre of yoga and asceticism for thousands 
of years,. The Muslim mystics came into contact with the 
yogis who had developed their telepathic and occult. powers 
‘through ‘constant yogic exercises and holding of breath. Some 
of the mystics even learnt these arts from the yogis. The 
country was, by that time, unacquainted with the Sihah Sittah* 
and other authentic books of hadith. It was only in Gujarat 
that the contact with the scholars of Arabia had kept people 
conscious of this branch of Islamic learning. ‘Ali. Muttaqi 
of Burhanpur and Muhammad Tahir of Patan had kept the 
torch of Traditions lighted in that part of the country and 
endeavoured to descredit innovations in religious thought and 
usages. But the orientation of life in all its aspects as dictated by 
the authentic sayings and practices of the Prophet, attempted 
by the scholars in Gujarat, was unknown to other parts of 
the country, nor did the people know anything about the 
Sihah Sittah or about the scholars who had devoted their 
lives to the study of hadith and rebuttal of unsound norms and 
usages. The Jawahar-i-Khamsa by a celebrated Shattari mystic, 
Shaikh Muhammad Ghauth of Gwalior, offers the best example 
of the then suf thought which was permeated with the indigenous 
theosophic doctrines and practices. The articulate structure of 
suft precepts and cults propounded in this book are based 
entirely on the supposed utterances of the earlier mystics or 
the personal experiences of the author who, it seems, did not 
consider it-necessary to deduce his precepts from any authoritative 
collection of ahadith or any book dealing with the Prophet’s 
life and character. Being a collectanea of orisans. for special 


1, The six most authentic compilations of hadith. 
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occasions and specific purposes, it includes supplications for offering 
namaz-i-ahzab (prayer of the confederates), salat-ul-‘ashiqin (prayer 
of the lovers), namaz tanvir-ul-gabr (prayer for grave’s illumi- 
nation) and a number of other devotions and supplications meant 
for different months of the year that cannot be traced to any - 
saying or doing of the Prophet of Islam. The second part of 
the book gives a list of asma’-i-akbariyah (the great names), 
coined by the Shaikh, which are really the names of the angels 
in Hebrew and Syriac with words normally prefixed to vocative 
names as if. beseeching their help instead of God’s. There is 
another hymn in the praise of certain beings, in the language 
of ancient Jews, with vocative. prefixes and known as du‘é-i- 
bashmakh. These mysterious appellations, which constitute the 
essential core of propitiating the so-called divine attributes, have 
even agents which are supposed to be cognizant of the secrets 
and significances of their principals. . Similarly, the alphabets 
have implicit meanings and agents. It. includes even .a litany 
entreating Caliph ‘Ali, as the worker of miracles. , 

Thus, when the. Mujaddid took up his reformatory. task, 
it was a period of exaggerations and eccentricities displaying an 
admixture of the sunnah and bid‘ah (innovation), theology 
and philosophy, Islamic mysticism and yoga—all intermingled 
indiscriminately: The Mujaddid has given a graphic description 
of the then obtaining situation in one of his letters to Khwaja 
Muhammad ‘Abdullah, He writes: 

‘Innovations that hit the eye these days are numerous 

enough to make one think that a river of darkness and 

+ gloom is surging on all sides, while the lamp of sunnah 

is quivering in this pitch-black darkness like the fireflies: 
gleaming in a night shrouded with darkness.”? 

It was the. time when Islam was imperilled in India-° the 
Muslim kingdom was trying to: strike at its roots, the cloisters 
of mystics were paying scant regard to the sayings and. doings 


1, -Maktabat, Vol. II, No. 23 to Khwaja: Muhammad: ‘Abdullah 
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of the holy Prophet, the shari‘ah (the law) and the tarigah 
(the mystic. path) were presented as two distinct disciplines 
-having different codes and prescriptions, and if anybody ever 
summoned up the courage to know the theological sanction 
. for any mystical formulation the answer given to him was: 

Drench thy prayer mat with wine if the revered 

bartender so directs, 

For the traveller is not ignorant of the runs and 

rounds of the track. 

This was the time when Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi thundered 
forth: 

*Tariqah (the path) is subservient to and follower of the 
shart‘ah (the law); to be perfect in the Law is much more 
desirable than to attain the spiritual raptures and ecstasies 

_ and perceptions through the eyes of heart. Observance of 
even one commandment of the holy Law is more edifying 

than a thousand years of spiritual exercises: taking of a 

brief nap following the practice of the Prophet is more salutary _ 

than the night-long vigil. The practices of the mystics pro- 
vide no authority to decide what is permissible or impermis- 
sible for these things require the testimony of the Scripture: 
and the sunnah and the books of jurisprudence. Strivings of 
the soul by those who are misguided take them away from 

God instead of. bringing them nearer to Him. Visions and 

auditions of the mysterious world are just a means of amuse- 

ment and recreation and they do not absolve anyone from 
following the commandments of the shart‘ah’’. 

Shaikh Ahmad expounds the matters discussed here in these 
letters: 
“Shart‘ah is the guarantor of all the felicities of this 
world and the next. There is not even one objective for 
the fulfilment of which one. may require anything else 
besides the shart‘ah. The tartgah (the path) and the hagigah 
(reality), which form the distinctive marks of the mystics 
are subservient to shari‘ah i.e., nothing more than the 
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means for obtaining the state of ikh/as (sincerity). Thus, 
the only purpose served by the ‘arigah and the haqigah 
is to actualise the inner spirit of the shari‘ah and not to 
achieve any objective lying beyond its reach. The mysti- 
cal states and stations, ecstatic transports, intuitive know- 
ledge and spiritual insights gained by the mystics during 
the course of their spiritual. journey are not .the ends; 
they are. simply images and ideas meant for cheering up 
and inspiring hope in the novices of the spiritual path so 
that they may move onward and reach the stage of rida 
(resignation) which is the goal.of sulak and jadhbah (i. e., 
the compliance of the shart‘ah)”.+ 

In the same letter he further writes: 

“Those who are undiscerning take the states and 
stations as the goals of spiritual journey and its’ observa- 
tions and manifestations as significations of reality with 
the result that they become prisoners of their own imagi- 
nations and mental creations, and remain unblessed by 
the quintessence of the shart‘ah. 

_ “Dreadful for the idolators is that unto which thou 
callest them. Allah chooseth for. Himself. whom He: will, 
and guideth unto Himself him who. turneth (towards Him).?” 
In another letter the explains the ascendancy and precedence 

of obligatory observances over those voluntary in these words: 

“The actions from which proximity to God ensues are 
either obligatory or voluntary, but the voluntary observances 
never make the grade of obligatory ones. Fulfilment of an 
obligatory observance at its due time and in all sincerity is 
preferable to performance of voluntary ones for a thousand 
years.””? Ue ae ‘ 

That cleansing of the self and healing of the souls can 


1. Maktabat, Vol. I, No. 36, to Haji Mulla Muhammad of Lahore 
2. Ibid., (Q. XLII: 13) 
3. Maktibat, Vol. 1, No. 29 to Shaikh Nizém of Thanesar 
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easily be brought about through compliance with the .command- 
ments of shart‘ah than by means of penance and purgation is 
forcefully advocated by the Mujaddid in one of his letters in 
which he writes: 


th 


“Discharging a commandment of the shari‘ah is more 


‘efficacious for cleansing the self of its baser instincts than 


the strivings and exertions of a thousand: years undertaken 
On one’s own initiative. These troubles and pains not under- 


‘taken. to meet the requirement of the shart‘ah.can rather 


whet the appetite of the self and increase its indulgence. 
The Brahmins and the yogis have not left a stone unturned 
in taxing their energies in travails but these have not proved 
of any benefit to them. except in making them even more 


' self-indulgent and immoderate.” 


oe 


In one of his letters Mujaddid explains the spnilicnsce of 
Shart‘ah’s accomplishments in these. words : 

“A majority of people live in fool’s paradise, well- 
contended with the illusory almonds and walnuts. What 
do they know of the perfection of shari‘ah and the reality 


of tarigah and haqiqah? They consider the shari‘ah as the 


shell and the haqigah as the kernel, but they are not aware 
of: their inner realities. They have been. duped by the 


’ superficial talk of the mystics and bewitched by the stages 


and ‘stations of the spiritual journey.”! 
The merits of living up tothe precepts and practices of 


the Holy Prophet have been thus delineated by the munais 
in another letter. 


- “Excellence lies in Beenie. to fee Sina of the 
Prophet and the honour in abiding by the dictates:of the 
shari‘ah as, for example, taking a nap during day-time. with 
the intention of living up to the Prophet's sunnah is better 
than keeping vigils during innumerable nights. Similarly, 
giving away a farthing in satisfaction of zakat (poor due) 


1, Maktibat, Vol. I, No. 40 to Shaikh Muhammad Chitri 
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is more meritorious than expending a hillock of gold of 
one’s own accord,” 
In yet another letter he writes: 

“Immature mystics trifle with the obligatory and com- 


-mendatory devotions and give greater attention to the 


fikr (contemplation). and dhikr (remembrance). In a like. 
manner they take to ascetic excercises but neglect the. 


- congregational and Friday prayers. They do not know 


that the performance of even one prayer with the congregation 


is more rewarding than a thousand rounds of sacraments. 


The fikr and dhikr with due deference to the shari‘ah are 


-undoubtedly essential and meritorious. There are also 


misguided. scholars who are hard at work in popularising 


.:the voluntary. observances even at the cost of neglecting 


-those that are obligatory.’ — 
-In one of -his letters addressed to Mir Muhammad Neoman, 


Shaikh Ahmad criticises the misguided mystics in thesé words: 


“There is a group among them which has not cared to 
acquaint itself with the reality of prayers and their charac- 


- teristic excellences. They want to remedy their ills through 


alternative recipes which, in their opinion, can fulfil their. 
heart’s. desire. There are some among them who even 


_. assume that the prayer, founded on the relationship between 


the divine and the devotee, is of litte use to.them. They 


- consider fasting as more propitious than the prayer since 
the former is held by them as expressive of the divine 


attributes of eternity. And, then, there is a multitude 


which seeks to assuage its. troubled soul through melody 


and tune and considers whirling and dancing as the con- 
summation. of spiritual experience. Have these: people 
‘not heard that God has not endowed the things impermissible 
with the properties necessary to work a cure. Had they 


ned 


1. 


Maktabat, Vol. I, No.. 114 to Sufi Qurban 


2.. Ibid, Vol. I, No. 260 to Shaikh. Muhammad Séadiq 
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known even a bit of the accomplishments of prayers, they 

would have not gone after musical recitations or ecstatic 

sessions.” 

Shaikh Ahmad discusses, in one of his letters, the purification 
of inner self sought by the non-Muslim ecstatics who develop 
certain occult powers despite their indulgence in wickedness 
and immorality, He writes: 

‘«sReal purification depends on adherence to righteous- 
ness as approved by God, and this rests upon the teachings 
of the prophets as already explained by me. Thus puri- 
fication of the self and heart cannot really be attained 
without the help of prophethood. The purification attained 
by the infidels and the wrongdoing people is the expurgation _ 
of. self and not of heart. The cleansing of self alone, 
however, does not increase anything but waywardness. 
The mysterious and magical powers sometimes developed 
by the infidels and wrongdoing people through the expur- 
gation of self ate surely istidraj (illusory miraculous power) 
which leads them by degrees to hell and destruction.’ 
The Mujaddid held that the antinomian tendency of brushing 

aside the authority of established religious institutions and obser- 
vances was extremely dangerous. Dismissing these thoughts as 
misguided and unsound he writes in a letter addressed to Mian 
Shaikh Bad‘i-ud-din. 

“Immature mystics and inconsistent disbelievers desiring 
to get rid of the shari‘ah’s obligations maintain that its 
observance is meant for the commonality. They hold the 
view that the elite is required to attain gnosis just as the 
kings.and rulers are duty-bound to administer justice. to 
others. Their argument is that since the end of sharst‘ah 
is attainment of gnosis, when one attains. the knowledge 
of reality the obligations of shari‘ah automatically wither 


1. Maktabat, Vol. I, No. 261 to Mir Muhammad N‘oman 
2. Maktibat, Vol. 1, No. 266 to Khwaja ‘Abdullah and ‘Ubaid Ullal 
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away. They bring this verse! of the Qur’dn in their support. 

And serve thy Lord until there cometh unto thee the certainty.’’* 

The actions of the mystics can never be taken as the stan- 
dard, according to Shaikh Ahmad, for deciding the things 
made permissible or prohibited’ by the shari‘ah. He makes 
out this point in another letter in which he says: 

“No practice of any mystics is authoritative enough 
to decide what is lawful or unlawful. Will it not be 
sufficient that instead of reproaching them we pass over 
their actions and leave them to the judgment of God? 
This is a matter in which the opinion of Imam Abu Hanifa, 
Imam Abu Yisuf or Imam Muhammad should be consi- 
dered authoritative rather than the practice of Abibakr 
Shibli or Abul Hasan Nuri. The half-baked mystics of 
our day have taken to dancing and whirling as an accepted 
religious rite and ‘raised it to the level of divine service. 
These are the persons who have taken their religion for sport 
and pastime.’”* 

Such is Mujaddid’s approach to wholehearted affirmation 
of every commandment of the shart‘ah that whenever he is 
told about any practice or doctrine of the mystics which is 
incompatible with the proper Islamic beliefs or which seeks 
to prove any unsound dogma on the authority of any seer or 
saint rather than placing reliance upon the Book of God or 
example of the Prophet, it becomes difficult for him to hold 
his pen from denouncing and assailing. the non-conformist 
view. “Once, when an unsound utterance of a mystic Shaikh 
(‘Abdul Karim Yamani) was related to’ him by one of his 
disciples, Shaikh Ahmad. could not tolerate the erroneous re- 
mark and expressed his disapproval to it in a very forceful 


1. Maktibat, Vol. I, No. 276 to Mian Shaikh aca tra 
(Q. XV: 99) 

2. Ibid., Vol. I, No. 266 to Khwaja ‘Abdullah and Khwaja ‘Ubaid Ullah 
(Q. VIL: 51) 
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and poignant style. 

“My Lord! this meek-spirited is sia accustomed to 
endure such observations which stir his Faruqi blood ‘and 
do not allow him to think out any explanation by stretch- 
ing their sense. Such things might have been accept- 
able to Shaikh Kabir Yamani or Shaikh Akbar Shami, 

- but. what we require is the testimony of Muhammad 

(peace and blessings be upon him) and not those of 

‘Muhiy-ud-din Ibn ‘Arabi, Sadr-ud-din Quinawi or Shaikh 

‘Abdur Razzaq.Kashi. We-require nass' and not the fus:? 

the ‘conquest. of Mee has‘made us independent of the 

conquest® of Mecca.” 

- Vigorous defence. of ie sacred ise of Islam leads. Shaikh 
Ahmad to hold that every action in compliance with the shari‘ah 
can be. classified as dhikr or remembrance of God. He writes 
to. explain his viewpoint in one of his letters to Khwaja 
Muhammad Sharaf-ud-din Husain. - 

“One should continually engage oneself in the re- 
membrance of God. Every action in accordance with the 
shari‘ah comprises dhikr, even though it be of the nature 
of sale and purchase. In every action and behaviour the 
dictates of the shari‘ah should. be kept in view so that 

.each one of these. actions . qualifies to be. reckoned as a 

dhikr. The dhikr is basically meant for putting away men- 

tal inadvertence and thus. when one is heedful of legal . 

doctrines. of the lawful and unlawful. in every act, one 

automatically becomes absorbed in God’s remembrance — 
_who is the Ultimate Lawgiver. This would by itself save 
one.from remissness and bestow the wealth of perpetual 


1. Lit. a demonstration, that is, a legal maxim derived from the-Qur‘an or ~ 
hadith. 

2. i.e:, Fusas ile-Hikam ‘by Muhiy-ud-din Ibn ‘Arabi 

3.. The allusion. is to Futshat-i-Makkiyah by Muhiy-ud-din Ibn Arabi 

4, -Maktabat, Vol. 1, No. 100 to Mulla Hasan of Kashmir 
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engrossment in God.” 

It was on the basis of absolute superiority of the shari‘ah, 
as preached by the Mujaddid, that he severely criticized sijdah-i- 
taztmi (prostration of honour) which had come into vogue in 
the circle of certain mystics. On being informed that some 
of his disciples were not cautious enough in this regard, the 
Mujaddid warned them against that practice.2 Similarly, he 
tefuted and condemned such polytheistic customs and usages, 
taken lightly in those days, as rendering honour to paganish 
rites, seeking help of the beings other than God, participation 
. in festivals and customs of the infidels, vows and oblations in 
the name of saints and keeping of fasts to propitiate the 
blessed saints or daughter of the Prophet. In a letter? written 
to a female disciple, the Mujaddid has mientioned a number 
of such unsound practices which had come into vogue amiong 
the Muslim masses in those days. 

The restoration of sound and authoritative Islamic beliefs 
and practices and refutations of all innovations containing 
, antinomian and polytheistic elements constituted a distinguishing 
feature of the great movement of revivalism and reform initiated 
by Shaikh Ahmad after a long time in India. These un-Islamic 
practices stimulated by contact with the non-Muslim majority in 
the country and gaining strength with the passage of time were 
then threatening to misdirect the religious life of the Indian 
Muslims by corrupting the whole level of Islamic religious 
thought and action in the country. The reformatory endeavour 
of the Mujaddid was brought to consummation by the later 
mystics of Mujaddidi-Naqshbandi school like Shah Wali Ullah 
(1114-1176/1702-1762) and his sons‘ and finally by Saiyid Ahmad 


1, Maktabat, Vol. II, No. 25 to Khwaja Muhammad Sharaf-ud-din Husain 
2. Maktibat, Vol. Il, No. 92 to Mir Muhammad N‘oman and Vol. I, 
No. 29 to Shaikh Nizam-ud-din of Thanesar. 
3. Makatbat, Vol. HI, No. 41 to Saliha 
4. Among whom the efforts of Shah Muhammad Isma'il Shahid 
(Continued on next page) 
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Shahid and his disciples who built up one of the strongest 
movements in history for the propagation of Islamic teachings 
through popularising the translations.of the Qur’an.and hadith 
in local languages as well as exemplified Islamic behaviour 
through their personal conduct. 


Rejection of Bid‘at Hasanah 


Bid‘ah, in Islamic terminology, signifies. acceptance of any 
dogma or ritual not laid down by God or His Messenger, as 
an approved article of religion, or treating it as something 
sacrosanct and helpful in achieving proximity to God, or even 
conducting oneself in a manner one ought to treat an accepted 
rule of Islamic law. SBid‘ah is thus the man-made law built-in 
within the system of law given by God. A closer look at 
bid‘ah reveals that it has a set of laws complete with all the 
ramifications like obligatory and commendable observances which 
run parallel to those prescribed by the shari‘ah, and they 
sometimes even increase in number, importance or sanctity than 
-the rules of God-given law.. Bid‘ah, by its very nature, refuses © 
to accept that the shart‘ah is complete and inviolable or that 
nothing by way of religious duties due to God can now be 
added. io its corpus. It is blind to the fact.that whatever 
new additions are made to the articles of religion would necess- 
arily be unsound and unauthoritative. The implications of 
bid‘ah have been eloquently described by Imam Malik who 
says: k 
«sWhoever initiates a bid‘ah in Islam and also considers 
it as something commendable, virtually declares that (God 
forbid) Muhammad (peace and blessings of Allah be upon 


(Continued from previous page) 

(d. 1246/1831), the grandson of Shah Wali Ullah, deserves to be men- 
tioned. See Saiyid Ahmad Shahid, brought out by the Academy, for the 
heroic struggle launched for the revival of faith in the nineteenth 
century. . 
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him) did not complete his mission honestly. For Allah 

has said: This day have I perfected your religion for you. 

Thus nothing that was not accepted as an article of faith 

during the lifetime of the Prophet can now be recognised 

as authoritative." 

The chief characteristic of the shari‘ah revealed by God 

is that it is easy and practicable for all human beings in every 
age. It is because the Law-giver is also the Creator of man 
and He is aware of the nature, strength and weakness of His 
creatures : Should He not know what He created? And He is the 
Subtle,.the Aware.? 
_ ‘The divine law, therefore, makes allowance for the needs 
and propensities of human beings but when man promotes himself 
to the position of the Law-giver he is not able to reckon with 
all these intricate matters. This is the reason why the addition 
of frequent did‘ahs, from time to time, makes religion so involved, 
difficult and bewildering that the people are forced to bid 
farewell to the religion itself. And, then, the promise made 
jn the Qur’an that God hath not laid upon you in religion any 
hardship* is automatically withdrawn. The long list of customs 
and rites and religious observances added to the apostalic faith 
by these innovations, wherever they have found a free hand, 
bespeak of the truth of this contention. 

Another notable feature of the faith and religious law is 
the uniformity in its structure and content. The creed and: 
shartah remain unchanged in every age and country: a Muslim 
migrating to any other part of the world would have no difficulty 
in following the rules of religion; he would require neither a 
local guide nor a directory. But the bid‘ah running counter to 
this religious principle does not exhibit any uniformity. It dis- 
plays local characteristics which may be the product of a certain 


1. Related from-Imam Malik by Tbnu! Majishoon 
2. Q. LXVIIE: 14 
3. Q. XX: 78 
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regional or historical development or may issue from personal 
likes and dislikes of a certain individual. The bid‘ah thus 
differs from place to place and changes its shape so easily that 
it can assume a different form and poe for every city, 
locality or a house. 

It was because of this knowledge of things, human and 
divine, and the causes by which all human affairs are controlled 
that the Prophet of Islam had strongly urged his followers to 
follow his sunnah and keep themselves aloof from every form 
of bid‘ah. He is reported to have said that: 

“Whoever gives rise to anything not a part of my 
religion then it shall be rejected.” 

“Keep away from bid’ah, for every bid‘ah leads to 
waywardness which will end up in the hell.” 

_ The holy Prophet had also made the following farsighted 
prediction for the guidance of his followers: 

“Whenever some people introduce an innovation in 
the religion, an equal amount of sunnah is taken away.” 
The companions of the Prophet of Islam rejected every 

innovation in religion. Thereafter the jurists, scholars and 
reformers took a stand against the impious creeds and practices 
cropping up in their own times and relentlessly fought to nip. 
every mischief in the bud. However, the overcredulous masses 
as well as the worldly minded leaders and hypocritical ministers 
of religion have always exhibited an irresistable attraction to 
those pious frauds which proves the truth of the Quranic des- 
cription of these blasphemers. 

«“Q ye who believe! Lo! many of the rabbis and 
monks devour the wealth of mankind wantonly and debar 
(men) from the way of Allah.’ 

The scholars and reformers had sometimes to face severe 
trials for opposing such innovations but they remained firm 


1. Q. IX: 34 
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in what was considered by them as an struggle for safeguard- 
ing the faith and the skari‘ah from corruption.. They were 
branded as static, conservative and. enemies of religion but 
they continued their fight against heterodoxy until the unscrip- 
tural beliefs and practices were completely. effaced with the 
result that today we know of the existence of several of these 
innovations only from the pages of history. The leftovers of 
such deviations are still being combated by the true scholars 
of Islam who have been thus praised by God. 

“Of the believers are men who are true to that which 
they covenanted with Allah. Some of them have paid 
their vow by death (in battle), and some of them still 
are waiting; and they have not altered in the least.”? 

_One of the greatest fallacies that had very often led the 
people astray was what the people knew as bid‘at-i-hasanah or 
the nice innovation. The misguided people had divided the 
innovations into nice and vile, and held that every innovation 
was not necessarily worthless. .In their opinion a number of 
innovations fell in the category of nice innovations and were 
exempt from the prophetic dictum that ‘every innovation is a 
waywardness,”2 

The Mujaddid raised the banner of revolt against such 
specious arguments of the misguided safis and denied them 
so strenuously and emphatically with confidence and cogent 
arguments as had not been done by anybody. among_ his 
immediate predecessors or contemporaries. The extracts given 


1. Q. XXXII ; 23 

2. Certain people argued on the basis of Caliph Umar’s remark who, on 
witnessing the people offering the prayer of tarawih in congregation, 
said, “This is a good innovation”. Obviously, he had used the word 
bid‘ah only ina literal sense because the offering of tarawih prayers 
since the life-time of the Prophet was an established fact, proved by 
authentic Traditions.. For a fuller discussion of the subject see Al- 
A‘itasam bil-sunnah by Imam Shatibi and Aidha’ ul-Haq as-Sarih fi- 
Ihk‘am il Mayyit waz-Dharth by Mohammad Isma’i! Shahid. 
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here from a few of his letters bear witness to his clear think- 
ing, self-assurance and deep knowledge of the subject. 

Inviting Shaikh Muhammad ‘Abdullah, the son of this 
spiritual mentor, to join hands with him in rejecting the 
innovations and reviving the sunnah of the holy Prophet, 
Mujaddid writes in a letter: 

“Now that one thousand years have run out since 
the prophethood of the last Messenger of God and the 

‘signs of the Doomsday have began to unfold themselves, 
‘and this is an age in which the sunnah is shrouded and 
falsehood has taken root, the bid‘ah is becoming popular 
as the order of the day. A man of mettle is required 
today who should overthrow bid‘ak and bring it to its 
knees and re-establish the example of the Prophet through 
his spirited defence of the sunnah. Popularity of the bid‘ah 
which corrupts the religion, and veneration of an inno- 
vator really means destruction of the citadel of Islam. 

The holy Prophet is reported to have said that: 

‘Anybody who holds an innovator in reverence 
assists in pulling down the edifice of islam.” 

“The need of the hour is to take courage and familiarize 
the people with even one practice of the Prophet and 
make them leave any one of the bid‘ah. The effort in 
this directions has an abiding importance hut now that it 
is sapping the strength of Islam, it has become all! the 
more necessary to enforce the teachings of Islam, promote 
the sunnah and discourage the bid‘ah.” 

Mujaddid goes on, in the same letter, to explain that the 
bid‘ah has no virtue at all as contended by certain persons by 
coining the phrase of bid‘at-i-hasanah. 

«The people of old saw some merit in certain innovations 
and declared some of its categories as unexceptionable. 
This humblehearted, however, does not agree with them 
and does not consider any: innovation to be acceptable... 
He finds nothing save darkness and wickedness in them, 
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The Prophet of Islam (peace be upon him) has clearly 

stated that ‘every innovation is a waywardness’,”+ 

In another letter written in Arabic, he writes to Mir 
Muhib Ullah: 

“It is difficult to qndevatadd: how these ae have 
found any merit in the things that have been invented 
after the completion of religion'as approved and confirmed 
by God? Are they not aware of this basic fact that anything 
ingrafted after the completion and acceptance of a religion 
by God cannot have any merit whatsoever? After the 
Truth what is there save the error ?? - 

“Had they known that attribution of any merit to a 
thing inserted in a perfect religion implied imperfection 
of that. religion and amounted to an announcement that 
God had not yet completed His favour, they would have 
dared not deny what had been asserted by God.’’8 
In another letter he argués the same point even more 

forcefully : 

“Since every innovation in a raligion is a bid‘ah wild 
‘every bidah is an error, what does it mean to attribute 
any merit to an innovation? As we know from the ahadith 
that every bid‘ah impairs a. sunnah, it is quite apparent 
that every bid‘ah is vile a innovation. It has been related 
from the Prophet that.: ae 

“When any nation invents an innovation, a propor- 
tionate part of the sunnah is taken away from it. Thus 
attachment. with a sunnah is: infinitely better than 
trying to invent a new practice.” 

«Hassan has related on the authority of the Prophet that: . 

«Whenever a people will set up an-innovation in 
the religion, God will take away a proporionate amount 


1. Maktabat, Vol. II, No. 23 
2. Q. XK: 33 
3. Makrabat, Vol. II, No. 19 
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of the sunnah prevalent among them and will not 

restore it till the Day of Judgement.” 

“One should know that the. innovations taken as 
meritorious by certain scholars and mystics are ‘always 
found, on deeper thought, to be conflicting with the sunnah.’*t 
He goes on to reject the existence of nice innovations in 


the same letter in these words: 


“There are some who hold that the innovations are 
of two kinds, the nice and vile innovations. They call 
those innovations as nice which were developed after the 
Prophet and right-guided Caliphs but which did not con- 
tradict’ any sunnah of the Prophet.. An innovation is 
defined as vile by them if it runs counter to a sunnah. This 
meek-minded cannot see any worth or merit in any innova- 
tion and finds all of them vile and wicked. Even if: we 
suppose that certain actions appear as virtuous and good 
to certain persons owing to a deficiency in their discernment, 
they would have nothing but sorrow and remorse when > 
they are granted necessary comprehension and discretion. 

“The last Prophet of God (on whom be peace and 
blessing) has explicitly stated that whoever introduces 
something which was not originally a part of our 
religion, it shall be rejected.’? 

One of the innovations that had gained popularity in those 


days was the mi/ad or the gatherings to celebrate the birth of 
the holy Prophet. That this celebration was held in commemo- 
ration of the lovesome personage held dear by all as the apple 
of one’s eye, any opposition to it was a delicate task involving 
misunderstanding and anger in the masses, and was likely to 
be taken asa sign of ungratefulness and lack of tender feelings 
for the holy Prophet. Mujaddid was, however, endowed with 
a soundness of judgement which had convinced him that anything 


1, 


Maktibat, Vol. 1, No. 186 to Khwaja ‘Abdur Rahman Mufti of Kabul. 


2. Ibid, 
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not prevalent during the time of the Prophet could not be 
beneficial for the Muslims nor contribute to their spiritual 
development: such an innovation would rather give birth to 
tendencies harmful to the Muslims. Therefore, when he was 
asked whether there was any objection to such gatherings if 
they were not attended by any ritual against the approved 
religious practices he answered: 

“This poorling is of the opinion that unless this practice 
is completely given up, the interested persons would not 
cease taking advantage of it. If the practice is declared as 
lawful, it would gradually lead to finding justification for 
other innovations also. Even a small mistake becomes 
.a prelude to grave errors,””! 

The courageous step taken by the Mujaddid put the lid 
’ on a dangerous innovation which was gaining popularity among 
the masses owing to the patronage of undiscerning scholars 
and mystics and the interest taken in its furtherance by credulous 
nobles and the rich among the Muslims. 


1. Makribat, Vol. Il, No. 72 to Khwaja Hosam-ud-din 


CHAPTER VII 


UNITY OF BEING VERSUS UNITY OF 
MANIFESTATION 


Shaikh Akbar Mubhyi-ud- din Ibn Arabi 


Among the earlier mystics who, in a state of perpetual 
rapture, are reported to have made remarks suggesting Wahdat- 
ul-Wujid or the Unity of Being, the two well known illuminists 
were Shaikh Ba Yazid Bustami and Husain b. Mansur Hallaj. 
The former, regarded as a common precursor of many a 
subsequent mystical order is credited with the sententious ex- 
pressions like, “Glory be to me, how exalted am J’ and «Naught 
but God dwells within my raiment’, while the famous dictum 
of Mansur Hallaj was, “I am the Truth.” All these aphorisms 
became familiar tunes with the later mystics. 

Shaikh Muhyi-ud-din Ibn ‘Arabi (d. 638/1240), commonly 
known as the Shaikh Akbar (the Great Master) was, however, 
the originator of this unitive doctrine in a cognitive sense for 


1. ‘The Trath’ signified here the person of God. 
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it was through his writings that the proposition reached its 
culminating point. The blaze of his glory rose in his life-time 
so brightly that his thought was diffused into almost every 
mystical order and came to be regarded as the touchstone of 
spiritual perfection. Denial of Ibn ‘Arabi’s doctrine was there- 
after taken for ignorance of mystic thought and experience. 
Giving a graphic description of Ibn ‘Arabi’s hypothetical pro- 
positions Mujaddid writes in a letter that he systematised his 
doctrine with major and minor premises in the same way as 
rules of grammar and syntax are formulated.’ It is not our 
intention to enter into any detailed description of the principle 
of Wahdat-ul-Wujid or its development which flowered into a 
definite school of thought and produced prolific literature 
enough to suffice a library. It would even be difficult to at- 
tempt a brief survey of this doctrine which will lead us to 
the examination of an abstruse thought of philosophy and 
mysticism, Furthermore, as the comprehension of the doctrine 
requires acquaintance with the terminology of philosophy 
and mysticism as well as a personal experience of the journey 
of spirit, the readers who are interestec in a deeper study of 
the subject may go through the two famous works of Shaikh 
Akbar, Futahat Makkiyah (the Meccan Revelations) and Fusis 
il-Hikam (Bezels of Wisdom).? 

We shall present here a few extracts from the Wahdat-ul- 
Wujid of Maulana Abdul «Al: of Luckaow commonly known as 
Bahr-ul-Uloom (d. 1225 A.H.) for he is regarded as an authority 
and most authentic interpreter of the Shaikh Akbar’s doctrines 
expounded in the Futahat Makkiyah and Fusis il-Hikam. The 
writings of Maulana ‘Abdul ‘Ali include a number of techni- 
calisms of mystical vocabulary which can be fully understood 


1, Maktibdt, Vol. Ill, letter No. 89, to Qazi Ismail Faridabadi. 

2. It would also be worthwhile to go through the As/ al-Usal fe Bayan 
Mutaébqata al-Kashf b*il M‘agil wal Mangal by Saiyid Shah Abdul. 
Qadir Mehraban Fakhri (d. 1204), Madras University Press, 1959 
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by those who are acquainted with sufi thought and phraseology, 
yet his explanation is by far the most concise and easiest 
than other writings on the subject. 

“All the things that exist besides Allah in the ‘world 
are either states or determinations. All these states and 
determinations are His manifestations, that is, His inflows, 
and this means that He reveals Himself through them. 
This inflowing is not of the nature as asserted by those 
who believe in the indwelling of or Union of God with — 
the Universe. This influxion is rather like the integral of 
numerical ‘one’ since all the numericals denote nothing 
save a unit of numeration. The world has only one ‘ain 
or essence, that is, it is the manifestation of only One 
Being in everything. The world came into existence from 
the Being of God and His Being manifests itself in the 
multiplicity of the former. Allah is the First and the 
Last, and the Manifest, and the Hidden. Allah has not 
made anyone His partner. 

“The blessed names of Allah, whether they are trans- 
cendental or immanent, do not manifest themselves with- 
out any substance. Now, that these names are dependent 
on substances for their manifestation and their perfection 
cannot be conceived in their absence, God brought into 
existence the ‘ayan or essences of the world so that these 
essences may serve as the seats. of His manifestation and 
reveal the perfection of His (asma’) names. 

“Allah is absolutely self-sufficing in so far as the 
perfection of His Being is concerned but the perfection of 
His names (asma’) is not independent of the outward existence 
of the world. Hafiz of Shiraz has said: 

No mattar if the beloved spreads shadow over the 

lover ; 

I clamoured for him and he longed for: me. 

‘This is also testified by an accepted had3th which quotes 
God as saying: ‘I wasa hidden treasure. I wished that I 
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should be known so I brought the creation into being. 

Wherefore I manifested Myself and My names through 

My creations.” 

“One who belives in the duality of existence; one of 
God and the other of casualness (mumkin)} is guilty of 
ascribing associates to God although his guilt is not 
apparant. On the other hand, one who is convinced of 
the Unity of Existance, asserts that Allah alone exists, 
everything else is His manifestation and thus the multi- 
plicity of manifestation does not conflict with the Divine 
Unity. Then he is a true Unitarian. 

You are not the essence of Reality because the exis- 
tence of God is absolute while yours is limited and loca- 
tional and nothing that is locational can be deemed to be 

- absolute. But in your inner nature you are the essence 

of Reality because the Absolute Reality resides in you. 

Only thus you can witness God free from limitations in- 

herent in the essence of created beings: thus it is located 

in the locational beings. In other words, you find God, 
the Absolute, manifested in a located being. Nothing exists 
- save God nor is there any deity beside Him.’ 

Ibn Arabi’s mists of legend thickened so rapidly after 
his death that he became the inspirer of almost ninety per- 
cent mystics, philosophers and poets, He was acclaimed as 
the greatest mystic of all times; yet the devotion accorded to 
him evoked criticism of such eminent scholars as Hafiz Ibn 
Hajar ‘Asqalani, ‘Allama Sakhawi, Abii Hayyan, Shaikh al-Islam 
Izz-ud-din, Hafiz Abi Zura‘a, Shaikh-al-Islam Siraj-ud-din al- 
Balgini, Mulla ‘Ali Qari, «Allama S‘ad-ud-din Tafiazani etc. 
All these scholars are known for their deep knowledge of re- 
ligious sciences as well as compass of mind, yet they were 


1. Mumkin is a being of which neither the existence nor non-existence 
is inconceivable. 
2. Bahr-ul-Uloom Maulana ‘Abdul ‘Ali ‘Ansari, Wahdat-ul-Wujid 
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dubbed as orthodox for none excepting a few of them laid 
any claim to be a pilgrim of the spiritual path endowed with 
intuitive knowledge of the hidden realities. Their opposition 
to Ibn ‘Arabi was, therefore, brushed aside as the enmity of 
the uninitiated. 


Ibn Taimiyah’s Criticism o Wahdat-ul-Wujud 


The greatest critic of Wahdat-ul-Wujid was Shaikh-ul- 
Islam Taqs-ud-din Ibn Taimiyah (661-728/1263-1328) who 
analysed the doctrine and its influence on the common people 
enamoured by mysticism in the light of the Qur’4n and the 
hadith, He was born twenty-three years after the death of 
Ibn ‘Arabi (d. 6538/1240) in Damascus, the resting place of 
the latter. By the time Ibn Taimiyah completed his education, 
not more than forty to forty-five years had elapsed since the 
death of Ibn ‘Arabi, but he was by that time a niche in the 
hall of fame and his doctrine had captured the minds and 
souls of scholars and mystics in Egypt and Syria. He was 
recognised as the - greatest exponent of tauhid or the Unity of 
God. Shaikh Abul Fath Nasr al-Munjabi of Egypt, a devoted 
follower of Ibn ‘Arabi, was the spiritual guide of the Prime 
Minister Rukn-ud-din Bebars al-Jashangitr. Ibn ‘Arabi’s writ- 
ings, specially the Futghat Makkiyzh and the Fusas il-Hikam, 
were recognised as favourite manuals of study. Ibn Taimiyah 
has, in his writings, acknowledged that some of Ibn Arabi’s 
works like Futahat Makkiyah, Kunh al-Muhkam il-Marbit, Al- 
Durrat al-Fakhrah and Mutal-a un-Najim contained propositions 
which were not only profound but these works also possessed 
literary excellence. Among the followers of Ibn ‘Arabi, Ibn 
Sab‘een, Sadr-ud-din of Konya (who was also a disciple of 
the Shaikh Akbar), Billiyani and Tilmisani were held in high 
esteem during the time but Ibn Taimiyah preferred Ibn ‘Arabi 
amongst his followers which, by the way, shows that he was 
fair and impartial in forming an estimate of Ibn ‘Arabi’s tea- 
chings. The maxim folicwed by Ibn Taimiyah was: If ye 
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judge between mankind, that ye judge justly.) Comparing Ibn 
‘Arabi with his disciples and followers, he writes : 

“Ibn ‘Arabi is nearest to Islam amongst them. His 
writings are comparatively seemly because he makes a 
distinction between manifestation and exteriority and pays 
due regard to the commands and prohibitions and the 
law. .He commends moral behaviour and devotions pres- 
cribed by the earlier mystic seers and that is why a num- 
ber of puritans and sufis adopt the mystical excercises 
recommended in his writings. A number of them are 
unable to comprehend these realities but those who come 
to understand and appreciate them, fathom the true mean- 
ing of his teachings.’’? 

Ibn Taimiyah was conscious of the grave responsibility 
involved in passing a judgement on an eminent Muslim held 
in esteem by others. He writes in the same letter: 

“Only God is aware how one will end-one’s life’s 
journey. May God grant salvation to every Muslim man 
‘or woman, dead or alive; Our Lord! Forgive us and our 
brethren who were before us in the faith, and place not in 
our hearts any rancour toward those who believe. Our Lord! 
Thou art Full of Pity, Merciful.’® 


_Corroding Influence of Wahdat-ul-Wujud 

However, it seems that the spirit of ascetical-mystical 
‘discipline, its popularity among the masses and the little regard 
paid to religious’ obligations by the enthusiastic propagators 
of Ibn ‘Arabr’s doctrine had given rise to an intellectual and 
moral confusion in Syria, then a part of the kingdom of Egypt 
ruled by the Turks. Its followers had developed antinomian 
tendencies taking up the performance of acts which 


1. Q.IV: 48 
2. Letter to Shaikh Nasr al-Munjabi, Jala ul-‘Aynain, p. 57 
3. Ibid. (Q. 59; 10) 
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violated the law and even the approved norms of decency. It 
was a serious situation, which, naturally, caused concern to a 
scholar and theologian who was not only learned but also 
deemed it his duty to uphold the approved and established 
religious institutions. In short, the way Ibn ‘Arabi’s doctrine 
of the Unity of Being was translated into action by its votar- 
ies, it could not avoid condemnation. by the religious scholars 
for it is not the root by which a tree is known but by the 
fruit it bears. 

Ibn Taimiyah was always extremely cautious in attributing 
anything to somebody else but, as he has written, Tilmisani 
not only boasted of his belief in the Unity of Being but also 
made no secret of his actions and behaviour flowing from 
that belief. He was a drunkard and did not desist from 
committing acts regarded impermissible by the shart‘ah. The 
argument he preferred in his defence was that all existence 
being one, how can there be anything permissible or imper- 
missible. Writes Ibn Taimiyah: 

“J was told by a reliable person that he used to study 
the Fusis il-Hikam under Tilmisani and rated the book 
as the work of a saint and gnostic. When he realised that 
some of its contents were in conflict with the teachings of 
the Qur’an, he brought the matter to the notice of Tilmisani 
who replied, “Qur’an is actually replete with shirk, it 
differentiates between the Creator and the created; true 
tauhid you will find in our works.” Tilmisaini also used 
to assert that ecstatic revelation proves the things which 
fly in the face of intellect.’ 

Ibn Taimiyah says further : 

«Once a man who accompanied Tilmisani and his friends 
passed by a dead dog which seemed to have had eczema. 
Tilmisani’s friend remarked, “This is also the Absolute 
Being.” Thereupon Tilmisani replied, “Is there anything 


1. <Al-Furgan Bain al-Haq Wal Batil, p. 145 
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outside His Being.? Nay, everything dwells within His 
Being.’*? 
In his other Book, Ar-Radd al-Aqwam ‘Ala Fusis il-Hikam 

Ibn Timiyah cites another platitude of the then followers of 

Unity of Being. He writes: 

“A ‘certain person was asked, ‘Why should the wife 
be allowed to a man and his mother prohibited to him 
when all the existence was one?” He replied, ‘Surely, 

. there is no difference between them. But those who are 

uninitiated (with the truth of Unity) still insist that one’s 
mother is prohibited. We also say: Yes, she is prohibited 
to (the ignoramuses like) you.’” 

It dots not mean that all these heretical pronouncements 
and extravagant behaviours should be attributed to Ibn ‘Arabi 
or his writings. He was pious, an abstainer and an ascetic 
‘who earnestly strived for the perfection of his soul, endeavoured 
to follow the Prophet’s sunnah? and was aware of the ruses 
of Satan and the self,4 yet his writings do contain such ecstatic 
expressions which were later stretched to justify the heretical 
maxims of his followers. To cite a few instances here he has 
written that calf worshippers during the time of Moses had 
in fact paid homage to God (for all existence is one) and that 
Moses had admonished Aaron at taking exception to the calf 
worship. Ibn ‘Arabi presents the Prophet Moses as a knower 
through God who witnessed Divine manifestation in every 
object and took it as the essence of everything. In his view 
Pharaoh was perfectly justified in considering himself as ‘the 
God Most High”; his assertion really represented the essence 
of his God-given right to rule over the people. Further, as 


1, Al-Furqan Bain al-Haq wal Batil, p. 145 

Ibid., p. 42 

3. Ibn ‘Arabi belonged to the school of Imam Daid who rejected analogy 
and followed the sunnah literally. 

4. Cf. Yon ‘Arabi’s Rak ul-Quds 


» 
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every existence is a part of the Universal Existence, Pharaoh 
had a greater right to claim that privilege since he had the 

right to rule over his people. Ibn ‘Arabi goes on to say that 
when the magicians realised the truth of Pharaoh’s statement, 
they acknowledged the fact by saying, “So decree what thou 
wilt decree. Thou wilt end for us only the life of the world.” 
Ibn ‘Arabi draws the inference that the wizards’ recognition 
of Pharaoh as the Lord of the world meant that he was also 
“the Lord Most High’. Ibn «Arabi even criticizes Prophet 
Noah and makes much of his idol-worshipping people who, 
in his view, were devotees of the Supreme Being. He explains 
away the deluge as an overflow of divine epiphany in which 
the tribe of Noah was immersed.? 

This is perhaps the reason why a number of mystics who 
held Ibn ‘Arabi as one of the saints blessed with the proximity 
of essence, had forbidden their followers to go through his 
writings. Shaikh Muhyi-ud-din ‘Abdul Qadir ‘Idrusi, the 
author of the An-Nar us-Safir relates from his guide Shaikh Aba 
Bakr <Idrasi thet the latter was never rebuked by his father 
save omce when his father saw a portion of Shaikh Akbar’s 
Futghat Makkiyah in his hand. He further says that although 
Shaikh Aba Bakr’s father had strictly forbidden him to go 
through the Futahat and the Fusas, he nevertheless insisted that 
one ought to regard the Shaikh Akbar as one of the eminent 
saints endowed with mystical knowledge.? 


Indian followers of Ibn ‘Arabi 


The doctrine of the Unity of Being, imported into India 
during the eighth century A.H., was not.a new precept for the 


{, All these examples have been taken from Ibn Taimiyah’s Ar-Radd 
ul-Aqwam ‘ala Ma fi Kitab Fusis il-Hikam and Al-Furgan Bain-al. 
Haq wal Batil wherein these have been cited: from Ibn ‘Arabi’s Fusis 
ileHikam, Some followers of Ibn ‘Arabi, however, hold these as 
later interpolations in his books. 

2, An-Nuar us-Safir, p. 346 
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country which had already been its oldest radiating centre. 
There are also historians of mysticism who hold that the 
Muslim safis of Iran, Iraq and the countries to the west of 
India bad received radiations of the doctrine of existential monism 
from ascetical-mystical life and thought of India. Even after 
the advent of Islam in this country, India continued to up- 
hold, without any break, its faith in what can be expressed 
as ‘Everything is He.” The Aryan races and their thoughts, 
philosophies and religions have always taken kindly to the 
Unity of Being and religious eclecticism owing to their innate 
aversion to the Semitic system of a set principle of belief and 
conduct. Thir. predilection of the people of India helped the 
doctrine of existential monism to take roots in the country and 
to flourish in the shape of a new school of thought. A large 
number of eminent mystics in this country such as Shah ‘Abdul 
- Quddis of Gangoh (d. 944/1537), Shaikh ‘Abdur Razzaq of 
Jhanjhana (d. 949/1542) Shaikh ‘Abdul ‘Aziz of Delhi, also 
known as Shakarbar (d. 975/1568), Shaikh Muhammad Ibn 
Fazlullah of Bushanpur (d. 1029/1620) and Shaikh Muhib 
Ullah of Allahabad (d. 1058/1648) supported the doctrine no 
less zealously than Ibn ‘Arabi or the Egyptian mystic ‘Umar 
Ibn a!-Faridh (d. 631/1234). All these safts were either contempo- 
raries of Ibn Taimiyah or lived during the period very close 
to his days. 


Shaikh ‘Ala ud-daulah Samnani’s opposition to Unity of Being 


Most of the scholars who rejected the doctrine of the 
Unity of Being were, as stated earlier, strict observers of the 
religious law aad practices of orthodoxy with no pretensions 
to mystical intuition of reality or ecstatic transports to higher 
levels of consciousness gained through strivings after the soul. 
Their criticisms of the doctrine were thus rejected out of hand 
as impulsive outbursts of the people uninitiated with the way. 
The first gnostic and sufi who contradicted the doctrine in a 
sedate and thoughtful manner was Shaikh Rukn-ud-din ‘Abul 
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Makarim ‘Ala-ud-daulah Samn4ni.* 

‘Ala-ud-daulah Samn4ni (659—736/1261—1336) was born 
at Samnan in Khurasan in a wealthy and noble family whose 
members occupied positions of authority in the local adminis- 
tration. He took his lessons in the mystical discipline from 
Shaikh Nirc-ud-din ‘Abdur Rahman al-Kasraqi al-Istara‘ini 
(d. 717/1317), a mystic guide belonging to the Kubrawi order. 
He controverted the doctrine of Unity of Being, reasoned the 
point with its followers and expounded his view point in his 
letters, He held that the destination of a pilgrim of the Way was 
not tauhid or Unity but attainment of the stage of ‘ubidiyat or 
servitude. His observations and utterances compiled by his 
disciple Iqbal b. Sadiq of Sistan are still extant in several 
libraries under the name of the Chahl Majlis, Malfazat Shaikh 
‘Ala ud-dauiah Samani etc. ‘Abdur Rahman Jami has drawa 
the material contained from pages 504 to 515 of the Kitab 
Nafahat ul-Uns from the Malfazat of Samnani.? 


Wahdat-us-Shuhud or Unity of Manifestation 


We find the doctrine of the Unity of Manifestation des- 
cribed as an alternative precept to the Unity of Being by two 
reputed personalities. They differ in their approach and incli- 
nations but their sincerity .of purpose, search for truth and 
sound reasoning had led them to the same conclusion as if in 
fulfilment of the Quranic promise: As for those who strive in Us, 
We surely guide them to Our path. One of these was Shaikh 
ul-Islam Hafiz Ibn Taimiyah who was essentially a scholar 
of Traditions, dialectician and a jurist. The other one was 
Makhdim ul-Mulk Shaikh Sharaf-ud-din Yahya Maneri (d.782/ 
1380), a noted mystic, who had attained the stage of gnosis. 
Al-Ubudiyah written by the former bears testimoney to the 


1, Maktabat, Vol. Il, No. 89 
2. See the articlé by F. Meier in the Da’iratul Ma‘arif Islamiah 
3. Q.XXIX: 69 
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fact that he was not only conversant with the stage that can 
be termed as the Unity of Manifestation but was also aware 
that the pilgrims of the Way come across this stage after 
crossing the stage of the Unity of Being. He was also cogni- 
zant of the fact that even the highest stage attained by the 
gnostics was lower to that occupied by the prophets of God 
and their companions.! However, Ibn Taimiyah never claimed 
to be a master of spiritual experiences to these stages in his 
works, 

The Makhdiim, on the other hand, delineated his personal 
experiences with the competence expected of him as a mystic 
blest with oracular perception of divine mysteries. He writes, 
“What is generally understood by Wahdat-ul-Wujid or fading 
away of the unreal and its complete extinction really means 
recession of all the existences before the Absolute Being much 
in the same way as stars cease to shine and bright specks lose 
their identity in the presence of resplendent sun.” He lays 
bare the secret of the doctrine of Wahdat-ul-Wujad succinctly 
by an aphorism wherein he says “nihility is quite different 
from invisibility of a thing.” Makhdum’s comprehension of 
the reality of mystical experience is manifested by his remark 
that the delicate nature.of subtle spiritual perception misleads 
many a. mystic unless the succour of God is there at hand 
to keep him on the right path.? 


The Need of New Master 


A new Master of the Way was thus required who had 
traversed the stages of the safz path and attained the state of 
intimacy with the Ultimate Reality by traversing ecstatic states. 
Only a man with direct experience of the spiritual realities could 
have talked about them with confidence on the basis of his 


1, See Risalat ul-Ubadiyah, pp. 85-88, Al-Maktabah-Islami, Damascus (ND). 
2. Maktabat Seh Sadi, Letter No. 1, Saviours of Islamic Spirit, Vol. II, 
pp. 296-303 
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intimate. cognition instead of. denying certain experiences of 
others because of his unfamiliarity with them. 

The arguments already advanced for or against the Unity 
of Being could broadly be divided into three categories. 

First, complete acceptance of the principle and its presen- 
tation as a positive fact and the nighest stage of spiritual 
experience. 

Secondly, rejection of the doctrine as a figment of imagi- 
nation and esoteric perception of an individual without any 
reality. 

. Thirdly, holding forth a parallel doctrine of the Unity of 
Manifestation which implied that the spiritual perception of 
the pilgrims of the Way did not point to the extinction of 
every existence in the presence of Absolute Being nor it meant 
that everything had passed away in God. The proposition 
meant that every existence remained where it was although 
the proximity of the Absolute Being caused them to appear 
as non-existent through its radiation... This was like the invisi- 
bility of the stars when the sun had risea. . Expiry of every 
other existence in the face of Real Existence was. analogous 
to the disappearance of the stars before the brilliance of the 
sun. 


Mojaddid’s Fresh Approach 


The Mujaddid approached the problem in a new way, 
different from the previous three, by emphasising that the 
Wahdat-ul-Wujid or the Unity of Being was a stage in the 
journey of spirit striving for divine illumination wherein the 
mystic perceived that nothing existed save the Pure Being or 
that everything else was a part of the totality. At this stage 
the mystic apprehended that all the existences besides the Pure 
Being were merely its different forms and aspects, and this 
was what Ibn ‘Arabi and the gnostics of Wahdat-ul-Wujid, 
called tanazzulat (descents) of the Perfect Being. 

But according to the Mujaddid, if the pilgrim of the path 
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of spirit forged ahead with the help of God in the light of 
Shariah, he passed on to another higher stage which was 
Wahdat-us-Shuhid. 

The Mujaddid did not deny Wahdat-ul-Wujid which had 
been for ages an article of faith and the goal of spiritual jour- 
ney for innumerable mystics and philosophers. Nor did he 
question the sincerity and godliness of Ibn ‘Arabi or sublimity of 
his achievement in the realm of spirit. He accepted the great- 
ness of Ibn ‘Arabi and his spiritual experience but went on to 
add a further stage in the destination of spiritual journey which 
was in keeping with the Islamic creed and the tenets of the 
kitab and the sunnah. Thus, instead of rejecting the findings 
of the earlier sufts, the Mujaddid added something which 
made their experiences and fcrmulations not only compatible 
- with the law but also urged them to achieve new heights in 
their journey of spirit. 


Personal. Experiences of the Mujaddid 


’ With these introductory remarks about Shaikh Ahmad’s 
doctrine of the Unity of Manifestation, let us now turn to his 
letters describing his own personal experiences. In the letter 
given here he has described his progress from the stage of 
Wahdat-ul-Wujad to that of Wahdat-us-Shuhid to Shaikh Safi. 

“This humble-spirited had held the belief of unitarians 
since his early days. His father was expressly wedded to 
that school and persistently followed its practices...... As 
the saying goes. that the son of a jurist becomcs a half 
jurist, this meekhearted was inclined towards this system 
of belief and aiso enjoyed it until the grace of God led 
him to have the guidance of Muhammad al-Paqi, the 
great mystic and knower through God. He guided this in- 
glorious fellow in the discipline of Naqshbandiyah order 
and kept a close watch over his spiritual perfection. In 
a short time the deeper devotions of this exalted order 
disclosed to this meek-spirited the secrets of tauhad-i-wujids 
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(existential unity) which was, at that time, overestimated 
by him. He was favoured with the spiritual insight and 
intuitive knowledge incidental to that stage in full measure 
and there was hardly anything that was not divulged to 
him. The subtle and dainty mysteries described by Ibn 
‘Arabi were unveiled to the sight of this poorling who 
found himself at the pinnacle of what is called tajjali-i- 
dhati (vision of the Being) by Ibn ‘Arabi and beyond 
which there was no stage according to him. The intuitive 
knowledge and ecstatic insights of the stage regarded by 
Ibn ‘Arabi as marked off for the highest saints were granted 
to this meek-hearted in all its details. This was a stage 
of ecstatic rapture in unicity so overpowering that in the 
letters I had written to my revered guide in those days, 
I had penned certain verses evincing that intoxication. 
“This state of intoxication persisted for long, the 
months changed into years, until the. unbounded mercy of 
God showed its face and unveiled the mystery of ‘“Naught 
is as His likeness.» The revelations signifying unitive expe- 
rience and Unity of Being gradually faded away. The cogni- 
tions of ihatah (encompassment), sarayan (immanence), qurb 
(nearness) and maiyyat-i-dhati (convergence with the Being) 
gave place to an implicit conviction that the Absolute 
Being had nothing in common with anything witnessed in 
this finite world ; the former encompassed and was proximate 
to the letter in its knowledge only. This is realy the 
creed of the true believers whose endeavours may find accep- 
tance with God. His Being is pure, not united with any- 
thing ; incomparable and incomprehensible while the world 
is wholly contaminated and corrupt. How can He that 
is indeterminate be the essence or like unto what is quali- 
fied and how can the necessary be given the name of the 
possible? The eternal cannot be contingent ; one excluded 


1. Q. XLII: 11 
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from nothingness cannot be the same as that liable to ex- 
tinction. Interchangeability of the truths is an impossibi- 
lity and to think that it can be so would neither be correct, 
nor compatible with reason, nor yet the law. . It is strange 
that Shaikh Muhi-ud-din and his followers recognise God 
as incomprehensible and His attributes as illimitable yet 
they attest their own circumfluence of and esoteric near- 
ness to the Absolute Being. The fact of the matter consists 
of what the scholars of AAl-i-Sunnat have held that the 
comprehension and proximity to God is possible in know- 
ledge only. 

“The period during which this humble self acquired 
the knowledge contravening the mystical apprehensions of 
the Unity of Being was most gruesome to him for he did 
not consider anything more important than this patricular 
concept of tauhid. He used to beseech God with tears 
in his eyes to let him continue with the experiences inci- 
dental to that stage. At last, all the veils were cast aside 
and the inescapable reality dawned on him. Then~he 
came to know that the world is like a mirror unto the 
perfection of the God’s attributes but the reflection seen 
in the mirror is not. the same as the thing reflected nor 
the shadow is the essence of the thing from which it is 
projected—as believed by those adhering to the tauhid-i- 
- wujidi (Existential Unity). 

“The issue can be elucidated by giving an example. 
Supposing there is an erudite scholar possessing encyclopedic 
knowledge who desires to bring his knowledge to light 
and demonstrate his competence not known to ethers, He 
invents for the purpose certain alphabets and sounds, In 
a case like this it cannot be claimed that these alphabets 
and sounds which are just a means of exhibiting his compe- 
tence, either encompass or embody his knowledge and 
proficiency, They cannot even be said to possess the 
nearness to or proximity of existence with him. They 
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would rather bear the same relationship to him as an 
argument has to the thing argued. The alphabets and 
the sounds are no more than the signs of his competence 
and whatever relationships (such as essence, unity, circum- 
fluence or esoteric nearness or else co-presence of the two) are 
established thereby are merely illusory. Nevertheless, since 
the competence of the said scholar and the alphabets and 
sounds correspond to the manifest and manifested or the 
argument and thing argued, certain people have come to 
conjure up these as affinities. In truth and reality, however, 
the competence (of the learned) is uprelated to his mani- 
festations. Similarly, the Absolute Reality and its creations 
do not have any affinity beyond the argument and the 
thing argued or the manifestation and the contents of 
manifestation......... ...-The repeated contemplations upon 
tauhid or Unity lead certain persons to have a psychic 
perception of an illusory object because continuous medita- 
tion impresses upon their minds certain forms of their 
own imagination. There are persons who come to cherish 
a liking for repetitive remembrance of tavhid while others 
incline towards it because of their infatuation with the 
Unity of Being. For the love causes a lover to conceive 
nothing except. his beloved, he can visualise only what 
he loves. This, however, does not mean that the objects 
not adored by him cease to exist; for that will be against 
the reality of perception, reason and the law. The passion 
of love often leads the people to believe in the compre- 
hension and nearness to the Absolute Being—this concept 
of tauhid is on a higher plane than the first two and 
depends on the spiritual mood, yet even this is not supported 
either by the reality of things or reason. Any effort to 
prove it compatible with the reason or the law amounts 
to specious reasoning. In effect, it is the result of erroneous 
mystical experience which assumes the shape of a juristic 
error and then it chronically refuses to recognise its mistake. 
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The reason for it can, in a way, be attributed to the 
rapturous state of the mystic.’*! 


Unity of existence 


‘In another letter written to Shaikh Farid Bukhari, Shaikh 
Ahmad explains the difference between the Unity of being and 
the Unity of Manifestation. 

“The knowledge of tauhd (unity) obtained by the sufis 
during their journey of spirit is of two kinds, that is, 
tauhd-i-shuhady and tauhid-i-wujadt. Tauhd-i-shuhits or the 
Unity of Manifestation consists of witnessing the One. 
The traveller of spirit has his gaze fixed on the One Exis- 
tence alone while toultd-i-wujad; or the Unity of Being 
means exclusive awareness of the One and perceiving all 
other existences as nonentities.’* 

In this letter to Shaikh Farid he continues to elaborate 
the’ point further ; 

“Supposing a man is convinced of the existence of sun, 
but this conviction, by no means, obliges the non-existence 
of the stars. He will indeed, not see the stars when he 
beholds the sun. He shall then observe only the sun. 
Although he will not see the stars but he would know that 
the stars are not non-existent. He would rather be aware 
that the stars have not perished but are not visible because 
of the radiance of blazing light emitted by the sun.” 

In the same ‘letter the Mujaddid tells us that the realisa- 
tion of the Unity of Manifestation dawns upon a mystic at an 
stage subsequent to the experience of the Unity of Being: 

“My revered guide Khwaja Baqi Biliah used to have 
faith in the Unity of Being as he has himself explained 
it in his letters and writings. However, the benevolence 


1, Maktabat, Vol. I, No. 31 
2. Ibid., No. 43 
3. Ibid. 
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of God helped him at last to advance from that stage and 

guided him to the road of higher spiritual experiences which 

widened his restricted cognition.’’} 

Mujaddid goes on further to describe the real import of 
the doctrine preached by Ibn ‘Arabi and his followers in the 
following words: 

‘“‘They swear by the Wahdat-ul-Wujid. They hold that 
there is one existential being and it is that of God. In 
their view the world is merely nominal, unreal although 
they recognise that it is cognitively discernible. They say 
that the extraneous world did not get even the scent of 
Real Existence. They consider the world as the zill or 
adumbration of the God but this adumbration in only 
perceptive ; in reality and extraneous existence it is simply 
a nihility.”2 

- In another letter which was written to one Yat Muhammad 
of Badakhshan, the Mujaddid recapitulates his progress from 
the stage of Whadat-ul-Wujaid, He writes: 

“The writer of these lines was originally convinced 
of the Whadat-ul-Wujad. He was convined of tauhid since 
his childhood: days and placed reliance on it even though 
he had no glimpse of its illumination by that time. When he 
took to the path of spirit, he was first favoured with its 
illumination and remained at that stage for a fairly long 
time. Several of the cognitions belonging to that stage 
‘were granted to him which solved the problems normally 
faced by the pilgrims of spirit at that stage. It was after 
a Jong time that this humblehearted advanced to the next 
stage but then he found himself apprehensive of tauhid-i- 
-wujidt or the existential unity. This diffidence did not am- 
ount to its rejection but could be regarded as a bashful 


1. Maktabét, Vol. I, No. 43 
2. Maktaibat, Vol. I, No. 160 to Yar Muhammad Al-Jadid al-Badakhshi 
al-Talqani. 
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acceptance of the.doctrine. He remained in this condition of 
self-distrust for quite some time until he finally rejected 
the doctrine since the relatively lower position occupied 
by it was demonstrated to him. Thereafter he attained 
the stage of zi/liyat or adumbration which is a stage higher 
than the former. This meek-spirited had no choice in his 
rejection of the doctrine and, in fact, he never wanted to 
go ahead of the stage which had been the destination of 
many an eminent mystic. But, when he reached the stage 
of zilliyat he found that his own being and the world 
were adumbrations (of the Ultimate Being). He longed to 
_remain even at the. latter stage since he still considered 
Wahdat-ul-Wujiid as the acme of illumination and the two 
‘stages were. rather congenial to one another. The fate 
had, however, willed it otherwise.. The grace and mercy 
of God helped him to advance to still higher stages and vlti- 
mately heNattained the stage of ‘abdiyat (servitude), It 
was then that he realised the perfection and loftiness of 
that stage. Then he repented and _ regretted his longings 
for the lower stages. Had this poor in spirit not been 
gradually advanced from one stage to another and also 
not been shown their ascending orders, he would have per- 
haps taken this stage (of ‘abdiyat) as a regression of spiri- 
tual experience for he had earlier been convinced that there 
was no stage higher to the Wahdat-ul-Wujid. Sure enough, 
Allah sayeth the truth and showeth the way.’ 


“Moderate Views about Ibn ‘Arabi 


Mujaddid disagreed with Ibn ‘Arabi but his criticism of 
the latter-was always moderate and showed no signs of rancour 
against him. Ina letter included in the first volume of the 


1, Maktabat, Vol I, No. 160 to Yar Muhammad Al-Jadid al-Badakehi 
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Maktabat he expresses his views about Ibn ‘Arabi: 


“This meek-spirited considers Shaikh Muhyi-ud-din 
as one of the elects but regards his doctrines (which are 
against the faith of the Muslims and teachings of the 
kitab and the. sunnah) as incorrect and injurious...... There 
are people who have either exalted or denounced him and 
strayed far from the road of moderation Some of these 
persons denounce him and controvert his doctrines and 
ecstatic illuminations while there are others who follow him 
unreservedly, are convinced of the truth of his doctrines and 
bring forth arguments and evidences in his favour. There 
is not the least doubt that both these groups have been 
guilty of either overrating or belittling the Shaikh and 
have left the golden mean....... It is rather strange that 
Shaikh Muhyi-ud-dia seems to be one of the elects and 
the saved but most of his spiritual illuminations which 
do not agree with the faith of the true believers are 
erroneous and untrue.” 

The difference between the stand ‘taken by the Mujaddid, 


on the one’hand, and that of the opponents and followers of Ibn 
‘Arabi, on the other, bas been stated by him clearly in an- 
other letter addressed to Khwaja Jaméal-ud-din Husain. He 
writes : 


1. 


“This humble self differs with the followers of the 
Unity of Being in what they call its kashf (mystical reve- 
lation) and shuhad (spiritual apprehension). The learned 
are convinced of the harmfulness of these precepts (that 
is, Unity of Being and denial of all existence besides that 
of God). This poorling has no doubt about the exce- 
llence of the states and alluminations of the tauhid-i-wujadt 
(Existential Unity) provided they also lead one to go 
beyond it.” 


een eaneneeene een meee 
Maktabét, Vol. 1, No. 266to Khwaja ‘Abdullah and Khwaja ‘Ubaid 


Ullah 


2. Maktubat, Vol. I, No. 42, to Khwaj@ Jamal-ud-din Husain 
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Opposition to Existential Unity 


One might ask that if Existential Unity was an inter. 
mcdiary stage traversed by innumerable mystics in every age, 
many of whom lingered on at that stage, and only a few 
were helped by the grace of God to go beyond it to the 
higher level of the Unity of Manifestation, then what was 
wrong with it? Why did the Mujaddid criticize it so vehe- 
mently and why did he insist on the affirmation as well as 
superiority of the Unity of Manifestation ? 

The reason is that a good number of mystics among the 
adherents uf the Unity of Being, some of whom were even 
contemporaries of the Mujaddid, had taken the doctrine as 
a means of achieving freedom from religious observances and 
legalistic morality prescribed by the shars‘ah. Such mystics 
had been led astray by the misconception that since every- 
thing was a fragment of the Ultimate Reality or was the Reality 
itself, there was no reason to discriminate between truth and 
untruth, faith and infidelity. They thought that the shart‘ah 
was for the common, uninitiated folk while the Unity of Being 
constituted a higher principle meant for the elects, the mystics 
and the gnostics, who were to establish contact with the source 
and being of the Supreme Reality. In the tenth century 
India, when the Mujaddid was passing through his formative 
stages of intellectual and spiritual perfection, the whole country 
was resounding with songs eulogizing the doctrine of Unity 
of Being, placing faith on a par with infidelity and sometimes 
even preferring the latter to the former. Innumerable verses 
praising infidelity were then familiar tunes with the masses 
who took them as oracles of self-evident truth. In one such 
verse the proposition presented was that: 

Belief and infidelity are bosom friends, 

One who has‘nt infidelity has no faith. 


1. The famous Urdu poet of the thirteenth century, Mirza Ghalib gave 
(Continued on the next paga) 
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This verse was explained by another writer in the following 
manner, 

‘It means that Islam resides in infidelity, and infidelity in 
Islam, or, as the Qur'an says: Thou causest the night to pass 
into the day, and Thou causest the day to pass into the night. 
‘Here the night stands for infidelity and the day for Islam.’’* 

The same writer. quotes the verse: 

Love is affiliated with infidelity, 

Unbelief is the essence of mendicity. 

Thereafter, the writer goes on to explain the verse as 
follows: 

‘Knowledge is the greatest veil. The end of this 
knowledge is ‘ubadiyat which is also the greatest veil. If this 
great mask is removed Islam gets blended with infidelity 
and infidelity with Islam; then the essence of Godhood 
and true devotion emerges from it.’’8 
Mujaddid, endowed with a fervent zeal as well as a 

deep insight into the essentials of the faith, was one of those 
who have been predicted to appear from time to time as 
renewers of faith in an authentic Tradition of the holy Prophet. 

“The knowledge will be inherited by pious and God- 
fearing men of every race who will contradict the exag- 
gerations of the credulous, sophistications of the mis- 

-guided and misinterpretations of the ignorant persons in 
this religion.’’4 

The promise made in this Tradition has always stimulated 


(Continued from previous page) 


expression to the same principle in this verse : 
We are unitarians and our creed is obliteration of rituals, 
The religious orders, when effaced, become a part of belief. 
1. Q. I: 27 
2. Risalah ‘Ishqiyah, p. 47 
3. -Ibid., p. 73 
4, Mishkat, Kitabul ‘Im. 
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the Muslims of India to undertake an intellectual and theolo- 
gical reassessment of the bases of faith in a most comprehen- 
sive manner. The Mujaddid had marked that the grip of 
the law was losing its hold on the community which was 
gradually being impoverished of its reverence and devotion to 
the shart‘ah. He wrote in a letter addressed to Shaikh Farid 
Bukhari: 

‘Most of the people have either owing to common 
usages or the categories of knowledge adapted to their 
own inclinations, or even because of infidelity and unbelief 
taken to Existential Unity. They consider everything to 
be a part of Reality or the Reality itself and thus they 
contrive to get rid of the obligations of shari‘ah in one 
way or the other. They are indolent and slack in following 
the commandments of the shari‘ah and seem to be well 
satisfied with their behaviour. If they ever acknowledge the 
need of acting on the precepts of the shart‘ah, they take 
them as something incidental and collateral to the real 
purposes of the faith. The ultimate objective of the 
‘ sharitah, in their view, is to attain the higher mystical 
consciousness, God forbid! I seek refuge of God from such 
irreligious beliefs.’ 

He goes on to say in the same letter: 

“Several groups flaunting themselves in the garb of 
sufts are nowadays openly preaching Existentialist Monism. 
They consider that this doctrine holds the key to the 
perfection of spirit. They have wandered far from reality 
because of these conceptions. They conceive the senten- 
tious expressions of their spiritual guides in the light of 
their own figments of imagination which keep them self- 
complacent,’”? 


1, Maktibdt, Vol. I, No. 43 
2, tbid, 
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Greatness of Shaikh Ahmad 


The greatness of Shaikh Ahmad Mujaddid Alf Thani con- 
sisted not only in exposing the deceptive nature of the mystic 
stage of annihilation represented by Wahdat-ul-Wujéd, beyond 
which there were still higher stages of spiritual illumination, 
but also in the fact that he was able to verify his findings 
through his own experiences. He traversed the stages and 
states of spiritual journey and was able to describe the intui- 
tive knowledge of Reality’ attained through that process as 
was not done earlier by any traveller of the path. . Peter Hardy, 
though not an authority on the subject, has correctly stated 
that ‘Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi’s great achievement was para- 
doxically to win Indian Islam away from sufz extremism by 
means of mysticism itself. Perhaps his success was due to 
deep personal.understanding of the meaning and value of what 
he rejected.’ 


Compromising Attitude of the Later Scholars 


Before we end the discussion it seems necessary to mention, 
in all fairness, that save by the Mujaddidyah order represented 
by Khwaja Muhammad M‘asum who propagated his father’s 
doctrine both within the country and abroad, the unqualified 
and clearly distinct stand taken by the Mujaddid in regard to 
the Wahdat-us-Shuhid (Unity of Manifestation) was sobered 
down by the later mystics and scholars. Soon after his death 
the sufi orders, some of which even traced their spiritual descent 
to him, started steering a middle course between the Wehdat- 
ul-Wujad and Wahdat-us-Shuhad, indicating a clearly compro- 
mising attitude between the two dcctrines. Some of the eminent 
scholars even went to the extent of claiming that the difference 
between the two precepts signified merely a verbal contest 
while others argued that the Mujaddid actually misunderstood 


1. P. Hardy in Sources of Indian Traditions (comp.) W. Theodore De Bary, 
(New York-1958), p. 449 
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Ibn ‘Arabi since he had not gone through all the works of the 
latter. This was perhaps the reason why Ghulam Yahya of 
Bihar (d. 1180/1767), a disciple of the famous Mujaddiyah 
Shaikh Mirzi Mazhar Janjanan, wrote the Kalimat-ul-Haq at 
the instance of his spiritual guide. He spelt out the thought 
and doctrine of Shaikh Ahmad in plain words and controverted 
the mollifying approach of the then mystics claiming to derive 
spiritual inspiration from Shaikh Ahmad’s Mujaddidyah order. 


Saiyid Ahmad Shahid 


Among the illustrious mystics of later times Saiyid Ahmad 
Shahid (d. 1246/1831) had the honour of unequivocally main- 
taining the doctrine of Wahdat-us-Shuhid on the basis of his 
own ecstatic illumination. A mystic as well as a fighter in 
the way of God, he belonged to the Mujaddidyah Ahsaniyah 
order? whose mystical experience shows no trace of Unity 
" of Being and steers clear of all attempts to reconcile Wahdat- 
ul-Wujid with Wahdat-us-Shuhid® 


‘{. Saiyid Ahmad might have inherited the mystical knowledge from his 
own forefathers among whom Shah Saiyid ‘Alam Ullah was a distin- 
guished disciple of Saiyid Adam Binnauri or it might have been due 
to his own intuitive knowledge. For a detailed account see Saipid 
Ahmad Shahid by Muhi-ud-din Ahmad. 

2. The mystical order known as Adamiyah and Ahsdniyah is associated 
with Saiyid Adam Binnauri, an eminent disciple and deputy of Shaikh 
Ahmad: 

3. See Sirdt-i-Mustaqim and the Hidayat Rabi‘yak Dar Baydn-i-Thamarat 
Hubb ‘Ashgi, [fadah 1, p. 12, Maktabah Salfiyah, Lahore (N. D.) 


CHAPTER VIII 


FROM AKBAR TO JAHANGIR 


Some. Worthy Scholars and Mystics 


Before we discuss the efforts made by the Mujaddid which 
eventually turned over a new leaf in the religious policy of the 
Mughals, the prevalent misconception that Akbar’s eclecticism 
did not evoke any antagonism or resistence among the people 
needs to be dispelled. It is incorrect to assume that by the 
time of Akbar’s rule Islam had lost its vigour in the country 
so completely that everybody preferred to pass over this direc- 
tive of the holy Prophet: 

«Whoever of you witnesses something being done 
against the precepts of the shari‘ah or a prohibited act 
being committed, he ought to forcibly stop it. If one is 
unable to do so, one ought to disclaim and denounce it 
but if this be also not possible, one ought to hate it with 
all his heart. This is the lowest degree of faith.’} 

The historians and biographers have preserved accounts 
of the courage shown by several persons in registering their 
displeasure at Akbar’s un-Islamic ordinances. 


1, Sahihain 
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Shaikh Ibrahim Muhaddith of Akbarabad (d. 1001/1593) 
once came to the ‘Jbadat Khana on the invitation of the Em- 
peror but he did not perform the prescribed ceremonials of the 
royal court. Instead of being cowed down by the royal splen- 
dour he even tried to persuade Akbar to follow the path of 
Islam. Shaikh Husain of Ajmer (d. 1009/1601) left the place 
when Akbar visited the shrine of Khwaja Mu‘in-ud-din Chishti. 
Consequently, he was suspended from trusteeship of the shrine 
and the attached convent, and ordered to leave for Hijaz, but 
he refused to prostrate before the Emperor even on his return 
to India. He incurred the King’s displeasure and spent several 
years as a prisoner in the fort of Bhakkar but never consen- 
ted to perform the court ceremonials. Shaikh Sultan of 
Thanesar was a courtier very close to Akbar and it was at his 
instance that Shaikh Sultan had translated the Mahabharata into 
Persian. He offended Akbar by sacrificing a cow and was 
ordered into banishment to Bhakkar. Akbar pardoned him 
after sometime on the recommendation of ‘Abdur Rahim 
Khankha4na and appointed him as the revenue collector at 
Thanesar. He was again accused of following the precepts of 
Islam and ultimately ordered to be executed in 1007/1599, 

‘The courage of convictions exhibited by Shahbaz Khan 
Kamboh (d. 1008/1600) was perhaps unsurpassed by others. 
He was a high ranking noble who had been appointed as Mir 
Bakhshi by the Emperor but he never hesitated in expressing 
his views freely in the royal presence. He neither shaved his 
beared nor took wine, nor yet ever showed any inclination to 
join the religious order invented by Akbar. Shah Nawaz Khan, 
author of the Ma‘athir-ul-Umara is on record that the Emperor 
was once strolling by the side of a tank at Fatehpur Sikri while 
Shahbaz Khan was in his attendance. Akbar took hold of the 
hand of Shahbaz Khan and started chatting with him while tak- 
ing the stroll. Everybody present on the occasion thought 
that Shahbaz Khan would not be able to take his hand off 
and would have to forgo the maghrib (sun-set) prayers. Shahbaz 
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Khan also used:'to keep mum and busy himself in the remem- 
brance of God between the ‘asr (late afternoon) and maghrib 
prayers. As soon as Shahbaz Khan found that it was the time 
for maghrib prayers, he sought the permission of Akbar for it. 
Akbar, however, replied, «Don’t leave me alone, you can offer 
the prayers later on.” But Shahbaz Khan took his hand off 
and, spreading a sheet of cloth on the ground, started offering 
the prayers. After the prayer ended, he busied himself in the 
recollection and invocation of God’s names. The Emperor 
kept standing before Shahbaz Khan, denouncing and threatening 
him at his insolence. Amur Abul Fath and Hakim ‘Ali Gilani, 
who happened to be present on the occasion, realised the 
gravity of the situation and tried to divert the attention of 
the Emperor. They said, ‘We also deserve Your Majesty's 
attention.” At last the Emperor was cooled down and went 
away with them leaving Shahbaz Khan. 

Shaikh ‘Abdul Qadir of Uch was also a man of great 
courage. One night when he was at Fatehpur Sikri opium was 
offered to him by the Emperor but he refused to take it. The 
Emperor was displeased with him on account of what he said 
on the occasion. Another day in the Ibadat Khana at Fatehrur, 
after the congregational prayers had been recited the Shaikh 
busied himself with his supererogatory devotions. The Emperor 
said, ‘“‘Shaikh, perform your supererogatory devotions in your 
own house.” The Shaikh replied, ‘‘Sire, in this kingdom your 
commands have no force.” The Emperor felt annoyed and 
retorted, “Since you do not like my rule, remain no longer in 
my kingdom.” Shaikh ‘Abdul Qadir immediately left the assem- 
bly and retired to Uch where he followed the sublime prac- 
tice of his predecessors by dedicating himself to public weal 
and remembrance of God. Another Shaikh ‘Abdul Qadir of 
Lahore (d. 1022/1613) had to leave India for Hijaz on acc- 
ount of his firmness on Islamic beliefs and practices. Mirza 
‘Aziz-ud-din Koka (d. 1033/1625) was foster brother of Akbar 
and also one for whom Akbar had tender feelings, but he had 
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to suffer great privations owing to his disapproval of the Em- 
peror’s religious views. He was Governor of Gujarat and also 
honoured with the title of Khan ‘Azam but he had to flee to 
Dieu on April 3, 1593 and departed thence for pilgrimage to 
Mecca. Shaikh Munawwar Abdul Hamid of Lahore (d. 1015/ 
1606) was another man of firm convictions who was appointed 
as Sadr by Akbar in 985/1577. He incurred the wrath of the 
King owing to his devotion to Islam. Akbar ordered to ransack 
his property including even his books, then summoned him to 
his capital and placed him behind the bars where he breathed 
his last.2 

The recrudescence of rebellion in Bihar and Bengal is also 
attributed by certain historians to the religious policy of 
Akbar. ; 

During the initial years of Jahangir’s rule the court eti- 
quettes and the ordinances promulgated by Akbar, except for 
the measures that were expressly anti-Islamic, continued to be 
followed until Jahangir himself developed a respectful attitude 
towards Islam and the shari‘ah brought by the Prophet. A number 
of scholars and mystics discountenanced the un-Islamic practices 
of the royal court during this period, and some even refused 
to step beyond the limits of the shart‘ah despite the hardships 
they had to face for their courageous actions. One of these 
men of steadfast faith was Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Ilyas 
Husaini Ghurghushti, who hailed from the north-western regions 
and is said to have attained spiritual perfection. He was sum- 
moned by Jahangir to his court and ordered to perform the 
ceremonials prescribed for the royal court. He refused and 
remained in detention for three years in the Gwalior fort. 
He was set free in 1020/1611 by Jahangir who also brought 
him back to Agra with him.* 


1. All these instances have been quoted from the Nuzhat ul-Khawdtir, 
Vol. V. - 
2. Nuzhatul Khawétir, Vol. V. 
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There is, however, no doubt that the credit for organising 
a systematic resistance to the religious degeneration promoted 
by the state policy and its reformation goes to Shaikh Ahmad. 
He continued to strive with single-hearted devotion to his cause 
until he succeeded in bringing about a silent revolution which 
is unmatched in the history of reform and revival in other 
Muslim countries. His religio-political movement nullified the 
consequences of Akbar’s policy and successively brought to the 
throne of Mughals sovereigns who showed a greater devotion 
to the religion than their predecessors until Aurangzib came 
to take the reins of government into his hand. 


Beginning of Mujaddid’s Reformative Effort - 


Jalal-ud-din Akbar died in 1014/1605 when Shaikh Ahmad 
was forty-three years of age. The last phase of Akbar’s 
reign had posed a threat not only to the existence of Islam 
as a dominant religion but even to its continuance as a faith 
free to uphold its doctrines and observances. This was the 
time when Shaikh Ahmad had been devoting his attention 
exclusively to his own spiritual progress and attainment of 
esoteric knowledge. -Hardly anyone among the nobles and 
grandees of the state knew him or was even aware of his 
spiritual ascent, sincerity or devotion to God. Shaikh Ahmad 
had, upto that time, not been able to grapple with the reality 
on interior levels which could serve as a testimony for com- 
municating his intense spiritual experiences to the members of 
the royal court and thereby exert a sobering influence.on the 
machinery of the state and its policies. The Emperor was also 
surrounded by an entourage of the ilk discouraging sincerity 
of purpose and sobriety of religious thought in the royalty. 
These courtiers and henchmen had virtually formed an iron 
curtain that allowed no whiff of fresh air to reach the Emperor 
who was kept ignorant of the likes and dislikes of the common 
people. In a country which had sustained powerful Muslim 
kingdoms for the past hundreds of years, Islam: was facing. 
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conditions thus depicted by the Qur'an: 

“When the earth, vast as it is, was straitened for them, 
and their own souls were straitened for them till they be- 
thought them that there is no refuge from Allah save to- 
ward Him,’ 

Things, however, changed with Jahangir’s accession to the 
throne in 1014/1605. He was not religious-minded, obviously, 
because of his upbringing under the care of a father avowedly 
anti-Muslim, nor was he a practising Muslim; yet he was neither 
inimical to Islam nor unduly impressed by any alien culture, 
thought or philosophy, nor yet was he desirous of inventing 
a new religion or promulgating novel rules for the conduct of 
the state. In other words, if he was not a defender of the 
faith, he was also not its adversary. The rulers who are fond 
_ of sport, art and good living normally take little interest in 
introducing new and novel measures for the governance of the 
country for they get satisfied with the things like a critical 
taste in matters of dress and pleasures of the table. But, such 
persons generally possess an instinct of reverence for those 
righteous and heavenly-minded persons who have raised them- 
‘selves above worldly desires, fame and honour. Such persons 
are thus more accessible to truth than those who arrogate 
themselves to the position of the founder of any new school 
of thought or philosophy of life. 

* Jahangir belonged to the category of sovereigns known for 
their catholicity and open-mindedness, It was not difficult for 
the sagacious and discerning persons to realise that his acces- 
sion to the throne was the opportune time for attempting a 
gradual transformation of the state and its religious Policy, 
and bringing them back on the right path, 


Proper Line of Action 
Three courses of action were then open to the persons like 


1. Q. TE: 118 
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Shaikh Ahmad and others well-versed in religion and endowed 
with spiritual perfection. Their religious enthusiasm could 
take one of these courses: 
(1) To withdraw to their closet leaving the country 
and the state to go unrestrained on its way, and to occupy 
. themselves with the remembrance of God, contemplative 
concentration and guidance of the people desirous of tra- 
_versing the path of spirit. This was, in fact, the course 
adopted by hundreds of scholars and mystics of the time 
who were spreading the light of faith and morals to innu- 
_merable persons. in their hospices spread all over country. 
(2) To abandon all hopes of reforming a kingdom 
and its ruler who was a Muslim in name only, and to 
start a movement for opposing the ruler whose manners 
and morals were patently un-Islamic. It was the path of 
resistance and struggle against a state which was decidedly 
opposed to and inimical to Islam. An attempt for a 
military takeover or political revolution by giving a call 
to one’s disciples and other dissatisfied sections of the 
people for joining hands to install another virtuous and 
believing king, even if he belonged to the house of Babur, 
for changing the existing state of affairs as well as reli- 
gious policy of the government, was the second alternative 
open at the time. 
(3) Toestablish contact with the courtiers and grandees 
having the ears of the Emperor with a view to inviting 
their attention to the pitiable condition in which Islam 
and Muslims were placed at the time was the third option. 
This was to be done for urging the nobility to advise the 
Emperor for doing something to ameliorate their condition. 
This course, however, required that instincts of faith and 
morals were aroused iu the nobility who were, on top of it, 
also convinced of the absolute selflessness and sincerity of 
the reformer. The reformer had to keep himself aloof from 
worldliness, honour and position so that not even his 
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worst enemy could accuse him of having any ulterior 

motive in his sacred task. ; 

The line of action first indicated was neither suited to the 
temperament of Shaikh Ahmad nor did it accord with the higher 
reaches of his spirituality. It was also unbecoming for a man 
inflamed and imbued with the religious zeal for reform and 
renovation. The Mujaddid had had an intuition from the day 
he had attained spiritual perfection that the Providence had 
earmarked him for some higher task than. merely guiding the 
travellers of spirit, He had once alluded to his own feelings 
by quoting the obseveration of Khwaja ‘Ubaid Ullah Ahrar 
(d. 895/1490), a noted mystic of his own order. | 

“Were I to devote myse!f to taking disciples and their 
guidance, no spiritual guide in the world would find a 
follower. But God has entrusted some other task to me 
and that is to rainforce the validity and centrality of the 
Shart‘ah and to strengthen the millat.” 

Shaikh Ahmad had also elucidated the observation of 
Khwaja Ahrar in this manner: 

“He used to pay visits to the kings and convert them 
into his admirers and followers through his spiritual 
power and then ask them to enforce the shari‘ah as the 
law of the land.’! 

The second alternative would have answered the purpose 
of a short-sighted. reformer having an ulterior political design. 
Such persons, normally hasty and skeptical, prefer confronta- 
tion to well-meaning advice and selfiess service with the result 
that they end up as adversaries of the powers that be. They 
render the task of religious reform and renovation even more 
difficult by their indiscreet actions, This is obviously not the 
method to be used by one desiring penetration of the revealed 
law into the life and thought of the community, particularly if it 
is desired not for one’s own personal advantage or the benefit 


1, Maktabat, Vol. I, No, 65, to Khan ‘Azam 
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of one’s group or party but for the pleasure of God alone. 
Such a reformer never cares as to who enforces the divine Jaw 
into the public life of the Muslim community. Any action in 
this direction supported by the force of arms was, in the 
conditions then obtaining in India, fraught with grave dangers 
and might well have proved suicidal for Islam. The founda- 
tions of Mughal kingdom had been entrenched deep into the 
soil of India by Babur; Humayan had strived hard to regain 
his lost glory; Akbar had given stability and strength to the 
empire by his successive victories and no streak of weakness 
in the Mughal power was visible by that time. An ambitious 
king like Sher Shah Suri and his able successor Salim Shah 
had failed to dislodge the Mughal supremacy and so had 
misfired all the subsequent insurrections and revolts against 
that kingdom. Even if it were possible to dethrone the 
Mughal rulers, there was every likelihood that the Rajpits 
who manned a number of higher positions and had already 
gained considerable influence and power during the reign of 
Akbar, would have stepped in to take the reins of government 
in their hands, which would have sounded a death-knell to 
the supremacy of Muslims in the country for ever. 

An experiment of that kind had, in any case, been already 
made and failed. Shaikh Ba Yazid, known by the contradic- 
tory appellations of Pir-i-Roshan and Pir-i-Tarik, had raised the 
banner of revolt against Akbar as the head of Roshana‘is in 
the form of a religious movement. The Roshna'is had opera- 
ted from their headquarters in the Koh Sulaiman and captured 
Khaibar Pass in order to annex the contiguous areas. They 
held the powerful army of the mughals at bay for several 
years. Akbar sent expeditions under Raja Man Singh end 
Raja Birba], both of whom were uncussessful in subduing the 
Roshana'is and the latter even lost his life in an encounter 
with them. The Roshna’is had later on captured even Ghazni 
but their power was eventually broken during the reign of 
Jahangir. The fanatical community of the Roshna’is was 
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ultimately annihilated after Shahjahan had mounted the throne 
but no good had come out of the Roshna’is’ insurrections 
except disorder and chaos. Ultimately crushed by the Mughals, 
the Roshna’is have only left their name on the pages of 
history. 

Armed uprisings, even if undertaken with the aim of 
bringing about some improvement, always invite the rancour 
of the ruling circles who take the religion itself as their - 
adversary and. start liquidating the entire religious-minded 
class. This was perhaps the reason why when Mahabat Khan 
rose up in arms in 1035/1626, about four or five years after 
Shaikh Ahmad had been released from the Gwalior Jail, all 
those who were sagacious and farsighted had tried to dissuade 
Mababat Khan from his course of action. That the Mujaddid 
opted for a constructive and dependable line of action rather 
than taking a risky and negative path bespeaks of his wisdom 
and intelligence. 

The Mujaddid had thus only one course left open to him 
and it was to establish contacts with the courtiers and nobles 
who were, in any case, the followers of Islam. He knew fully 
well that most of them were not a party to the un-Islamic 
innovations of Akbar, some detested those measures but were 
helpless, while others even possessed the zeal and enthusiasm 
for their faith. Some of the nobles had been on friendly terms 
with him and his spiritual guide Khwaja Baqi Billzh, if not 
actively devoted to them. These nobles were also aware of 
his sincerity and selflessness as well as his well-meaning anxiety 
for the religion. Nawab Saiyid Murtaza alias Shaikh Farid (d. 
1025/1616), Khan Azam Mirza Koka (d. 1033/1624), Khan 
Jahan Lod: (d. 1040/1630), Sadr Jahan of Pihani (d. 1027/1618) 
and Lala Beg Jahangiri were some of the prominent nobles 
well-disposed to Islam. 


Thoughts that breathe and words that burn 
Shaikh Ahmad started writing letters to these nobles and 
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grandees and poured the full tide of eloquence in his writings. 
In vigour and force, grace and effectiveness and expressiveness 
these letters occupy a uniqne position and can be favourably 
compared to similar writings in any language penned anywhere in | 
the world. They still possess the charm and spirit although they 
were written several centuries ago! It can easily bé imagined 
how these letters would have warmed the bload of those to 
‘whom they were addressed. These letters were, in truth and 
reality, the messages of a broken heart or a restless soul giving 
a clarion call for the greatest and most successful reformatory 
movement. And they did transform the character of the great 
Mughal Empire during the tenth century of Hijrah. 


Letters to the Nobles and Grandees 


A large number of letters written by Shaikh Ahmad were 
addressed to Nawab Saiyid Farid,? who occupied a prominent 


ee eS eee 

1. For an estimate of the literary value of these letters one may go through 
the portion dealing with the Maktabat Seh Sadi of Makhdim Shaikh 
Yahya Maneri and the Makrabat Imam Rabbani of Shaikh Ahmad 
Mujaddid Sirhindi in Vol. Il of the Saviours of Islamic Spirit by the 
author. : . 

2. Popularly known as Saiyid Farid and Shaikh Farid, his name wa 
Nawab Murtaza b. Ahmad Bukhari. He was a man of multidimen- 
sional activities. A general, an administrator and a scholar, he had 

‘ abundant zeal for religion and was known for his generosity, and piety 
and devotion to men of God. He had been appointed to the post of 
Mir Bakshi by Akbar while Jahangir further raised his position and con- 
ferred the titles of Sahib-i-Saif-o-Qalam (Master of the sword and pen) 
and Murtaz& Khan onhim. He was appointed Governor of Gujarat 
and then of the Punjab. He was so magnanimous that often he parted 
with his clothes to meet the needs of the poor and the destitute. He 
used to deal out stipends to the widows and the poor, to support the 
orphans and to meet the expenses of girls’ marriages belonging to poor 
families. About one and a half thousand persons were invited every- 
day to partake their meals at his table. The city of Faridabad takes 
its name from him. He died in 1025/1616 (Nazhat-ul-Khawatir, 
Vol. V.). 
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place among the courtiers and provincial governors during the 
reign of Akbar. He was one of the trusted courtiers of Akbar 
since the beginning of his rule. He was also devoted to Khwaja 
Bagi Billah. Shaikh Ahmad persuaded Saiyid Bukhari, on 
account of the latter’s,zeal for religion, to prevail upon Jahangir 
to repeal heretical regulations that had been enforced by Akbar 
and to replace them by measures consistent with the law-of Islam. 

Unfortunately, these letters have no indication of the dates 
on which they were written which could have brought to light 
several aspects of the gradual development of Shaikh Ahmad’s 
reformatory. endeavour and the way he impressed his views 
upon the top officials who paved the way, by using their good 
offices with the Emperor, to change the government’s. religious 
policy, step by step, from its anti-Islamic orientation to a pro- 
Islamic current.. We have therefore; tried to present the letters 
of the Mujaddid in a choronological order according to our 
best judgement. 

A. letter written to Saiyid Farid Bukhari, perhaps soon 
after the accession of Jahangir to the throne, expresses the 
wish that he would follow the right path shown by the holy 
. Prophet and his own progenitors Thereafter, it goes on to say: 

“The King bears the same relationship to the world 
as does the heart to the body; if the heart is healthy 
the body will be fit and fine but if the heart is unsound 
the body will also be weakened. To cure the king is to 
heal the world and to cripple him is to corrupt the world. 

“You know. full well the distress into which the follo- 
wers of Islam had fallen during the preceding era. In 
the times of old Islam and the Muslims had never to put 
up with such troubles and humiliations despite the weak- 
ness of Islam; then the Muslims were, at the most, cons- 
trained to follow their faith and the infidels their own. 

Unto you your religion and unto me my religion was the 

moto in the days gone-by, but during the days afore the 

disbelievers used to force Muslims to follow their customs, 
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The Muslims were even compeiled not to disclose the rules 
of their religion and if any one had the nerve to do 
so, he was condemned to death. Alas! What a pity! 
Woe betide! The followers of Muhammad (on whom be 
peace and mercy) were humiliated and those who denied 
his apostleship were honoured! The Muslims were bewail- 
ing with their bleeding hearts and their opponents were 
laughing to scorn them. The sun of guidance had been 
enveloped by wickedness and the light of truth was 
concealed by the veil of untruth. 

“Now that the glad tidings of the removal of these 
impediments in the way of Islam’s glory have reached 
everyone, high and low, and they have come to know. that 
a son of Islam has mounted the throne, they consider it 
their duty to assist the king and show him the way of 
enforcing the shart‘ah and strengthening the millat. They look 
forward to assist him in this task whether it can be accom- 
plished by raising their voice or giving him a helping hand.” 
In the same letter the Mujaddid seeks for the reasons 


leading to the situation during Akbar’s time, and then goes 
on to say that: ‘ 


“The affliction during the previous era emanated from 
the unvirtuous scholars. They led the kings astray from 
the right path; the seventy-two sects within the millat which 
fell into error were groomed by these very evil scholars, 
There would hardly be a profane scholar whose unsound- 
ness had not a corrupting influence on others. The igno- 
rant sufis of these days exert the same influence as the 
undutiful scholars ; the corruption of these sufis is communi- 
cated like a contagion. Now, if anybody has the capa- 
city to assist in the virtuous act of promoting the faith 
but he fails to discharge his duty, and thereby Islam is 
weakened, then he would be held responsible for his in- 
action, It is for this reason that even this humble and in- 
competent fellow desires to be enlisted in the group lending 
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support to the kingdom of Islam and do whatever is 
_ possible for him. Since one who goes together with the 
majority of a class of people is taken as one of. them, it 
may qualify .this incapable person to be included in that 
virtuous. group. He considers himself no. better than the 
old woman who twisted strands of hemp to prepare some 
rope in order to be reckoned as one of the purchasers of 
Yisuf.. This poorling hopes to call upon your honour 
in the near future. He. is also confident that since you 
enjoy the company of the Emperor and have his ears, 
you would do your utmost to promote the shari‘ah of the 
- Prophet and extricate the Muslims from ee present pre- 
dicament.’”# 
In another letter to Saiyid Farid, he writes: 

“The poor and helpless followers of Islam, nowadays, 
caught in a whirlpool, look forward to the progeny of 
the Prophet to save them. The Holy Prophet (on whom 
be peace and blessings) has said that my household was like 

_ the ark of Noah ; one who got into it was saved and who 
got down was destroyed.? Make bold to attain this great 
objective. God has been gracious enough to bless you 

_with glory and distinction. If you could win this great 
prize it will add to your personal distinction and make 
you excell all others. This humble person intends to call 
upon you for an exchange of views in regard to the mea- 
sures necessary for the promotion of shari‘ah.”® 
There is also another letter addressed to Saiyid Farid in 
which Shaikh Ahmad writes: 

“Your honour! Islam is impoverished and embar- 
rassed today. A farthing. spent now in its cause will 
be worth several millions tomorrow. It. remains to be 


1. Maksabat,\ Vol. I, No. 47 
2. Mishkat, on the authority of Abi Dharr, Musnad Ahmad, 
3. Makeabat, Vol. 1, No. 51 
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seen who would prove himself .bold-spirited enough to 
qualify for this greatest. prize. Anyone who works for 
the advancement of the shart‘ah and strengthening the millat 
does a commendable job......... But, at a time when Islam 
is distressed and there still. live Saiyids like you, it behoves 
you. to possess this. treasure for you and your family are 
its owners while others are only assignees. It is a great merit 
to posses this virtue as one’s patrimony.. The Holy Prophet 
- had once said to his companions: “You are living at a 
time when you would be doomed if you give-up even one- 
tenth of the commandments of God but a time will come 
when those -who will follow even one-tenth of it would 
be saved.’ This is the time alluded to by the Holy 
Prophet and we are the. people referred to in ahs Tradi- 
tion. ay 
The ball of grace and virtue is afield, 
Whats’ the matter with the cavaliers, nobody takes the 
lead |” 
After Saiyid Farid, the next Mughal noble chosen by the 
Mujaddid was Khan ‘Azam? who was closely related to the 
royal family.. Jahangir also had a high regard for him.. Khan 
‘Azam was devoted to the spiritual. guides of Naqshbandiyah 


an em 


_ 1. Mirza ‘Aziz-ud-din was the foster brother of Akbar. He belonged 
to Ghazni from where his family migrated to Delhi, He was ap- 
pointed governor of Gujarat in 980/1572. In the year following his 
appointment, Akbar went by forced marches in the course of nine 
days from Fatehpir to Ahmadabad and fought a battle with 
Muhammad. Husain Mirza who was besieging ‘Azam Khan. He was 
again appointed governor of Gujarat in 997/1589, but he used to criti- 
cize harshly the new sect and creed of Akbar,. He had the royal 
seal ‘Auzak’ in his charge and held the post of ‘Wakil Mutlaq’. 
Jahangir, too, appointed him on posts of higher responsibility and 
made him governor of Gujarat. Although he was prevailed ‘upon by 
Akbar to -accept “Din Ilahi in 1594-95 A.D., he recanted from it 
later on. He died in 1033/1624, 
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order. The letter cited here was probably written to him by 
the Mujaddid soon after Jahangir took over the prerogatives 
of the crown. . 

“May Allah help you to achieve victory over. the ene- 
mies of Islam and make Islam glorious. A hadith of 
‘the Holy Prophet predicis that ‘Islam made a beginning 
in unfavourable circumstances and it will be placed i in the 
same condition towards its end.’ And now that Islam 
has reached that stage, blessed are they who stick closer to it. 
Today the infidels openly deride its creed and hold the 
‘Muslims in contempt. They are not ashamed to advocate 
the customs of the infidels while Muslims find themselves 
forbidden to enforce the injunctions of the shari‘ah. If 
any one ‘takes courage to follow the commandments of 
his faith he is censored and reproached. 

The fairy stays in hiding while the demon is making 


merry, 
Good gracious, what's all this, nobody can fancy! 
O8 ce ihices We find in you a well-disposed sympathizer. 


It is you alone who has the courage to help regain what 
“we have lost. May Allah help you in this sacred task in 
- the name of the Holy Prophet and his progeny on whom 

be peace and blessings of God. The Holy Prophet is 

reported to have said: ‘None of you will be a faithful 
unless they say that you are overzealous’. “Such a fervidness 
"issuing forth from Islam is possessed by you: All praise 

be to Allah, the Glorified One. This is the time when a 

small service will be recompensed with a goodly return. 

No heroic deed was performed by the companions of the 

cave except taking refuge from persecution. At the time when 

enemy gains an upper hand a little fortitude exhibited by the 
ordinary soldicrs is rewarded with gratitude but a-similar 
hardihood during peace-time, when'the enemy. is far away, 
goes unnoticed. The opportunity of pleading the cause of 
true religion that you enjoy today is not a bit less virtuous 
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than fighting in the way of God. Utilize this opportunity 
and seek to get the most outofit. Know that this verbal ad-_ 
vice is better than actual fighting. Alas that the meek-hearted 
like us are helpless even in this matter......... The animosity 
against the faith of the Prophet displayed by the previous 
regime is appareatly not to be found in the present one: if 
any complacence in this regard exists at present it is only 
because of the administration’ s unacqaintance with Islam, 
It is very likely to grow into hostility once again | making 
the things intolerable for Muslims.’* 

Khan J ahan,* another noble of Jahangit’s court, eae im mplored 


in a similar manner by the Mujaddid who wrote to him: 


“Were you to take up. the responsibility of. shari‘ah’s 
execution in addition to the duties entrusted to you; the 
task that you would perform would be similar to. that 
undertaken by the prophets (on whom be peace.and blessings 
of God). You would in this manner illuminate and embellish 
the faith. The mandicants like us cannot hope to emulate 
you howsoever hard we may try to do so. 

“The ball of grace and virtue is afield, 

What’s the matter with the cavaliers, nobody takes 

_ the lead.’’® 
In another letter addressed to Khan Jahan, the Mujediid 


wrote to him: 


“A great advantage ei to you by God. but of 
whose worth people are generally heedless is that the king 
comes of a family whose ancestors have been Muslims. 


i. 


Maktabat, Vol. I, No. 65 


2. Khan Jahan Daulat Khan Lodhi v was a grandes who was respected 


and relied upon by Jahangir. Himself a scholar he treated the learned 


' with great respect, he was also known for his courtesy to the 


common people. He rebelled against Shahjahan and was executed 


-in 1040/1630, 


3. Maktabat, Vol. TH, No. $4 
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In the times preceding which was separated by a long 
spell ftom the Prophetic era and lay adjacent to the 
Judgement Day, certain educated persons consumed with 
covetousness gained access to the king and sowed the seeds 
of distrust‘against religion in his heart by their sycophancy. 


They misled the simple-hearted people from the right path. 
You have the ears of a great’ king like Jahangir and thus 


what a fine opportunity you have'to'let him know about 
the faith of the ahl-i-sunnat expressly or by dropping out 
a hint now and then. You ought to present. the beliefs 
of the righteous people in the manner you deem fit or 
rathet try to seek an occasion on which the truth of religion 
can be ‘unfolded and the difference between ‘Islam and 
infidelity whade'¢lear to him.) ° 

Mujaddid also wrote letters to Lala Beg besides the ree 


_ of the royal court just mentioned. Lala Beg held the post 
of Bakhshi under Sultan Murad,’ the second son of Akbar, 
and was later appointed as governor of Bihar. 


“It is now a hundred years since Islam fell ina sorry 


"plight ; now it ‘has reached the stage’ when the infidels are 
‘ not content to follow their own customs ; they rather desire 


to abolish Islamic practices and want that every usage of 
the Muslims and their way ‘of life should be completely 
effaced. The matters are in such wise that if a Muslim 
performs certain Islamic rites (like sacrifice of a cow) he 
is awarded capital punishment......... If the Islamic customs 
and practices are allowed ‘to take root at the outset of 
present kingship, the Muslims will regain some of their 
lost honour. God forbid, if this is delayed any more, it 
will ‘create greater. difficulties for them. Save us! O 
Helper and Avenger! Now let us see who comes forward 
‘to acquire this merit. This is a grace from Allah; He 


1. 


Maktabat, Vol. TI, No. 67 
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gives it whom He will; and Allah is the Lord of Grace.”! 
Another grandee of the Emperor’s court was Sadr Jahan.* 
Shaikh Ahmad. wrote to him: 
“I believe that the leaders and the Saiyids and the 
_scholars would be busy, openly and secretly, in furthe- 
rance of the cause of religion and getting through with the 
right path. This weekling need hardly harp upon this 
.. issue.8”* 


Avoiding Recurrence of Mistake 


At last the time came when Jahangir realised his mistake 
and expressed the desire that a few religious scholars should 
be summoned to the court, as had been the practice in olden 
times, to advise and guide the deliberations of the royal court. 
He asked his religious-minded courtiers to seek for four reli- 
gious scholars and persuade them to remain in his court for © 
elucidation of the matters pertaining to the shart‘ah. The 
Mujaddid was, however, not pleased with it as he was aware 
of the causes of previous government’s waywardness and could 
clearly see the harmful effect of that. course of action. He 
became rather anxious and wrote letters to Shaikh Farid and 
Nawab Sadr Jahan asking them to i the Emperor revise his 
order. He wrote: 

_ “For God’s sake, do not make this mistake. Instead of 
having, several worldly-minded scholars, select one sincere 
and selfless scholar who is pious and perfect in spirit.’ 


1, Maktibat, Vol. I, No. 81 — 

2. Mufti Sadr Jahan belonged to Pihani (now in district Hardoi). He was 
a scholar of Arabic. First he was appointed as Mufti of the Royal army 
and thereafter held the post of. Sadr. Jahangir had been his student 
and had committed to memory forty Traditions of the Prophet from 
him. Jahangir had appointed him as the Commander of 4000 troups 
and also granted a fief. He died in 1027/1618 at the age c of 120 years. 
(Nuzhat-al-Khawatir, Vol. V) 

3, Maktabat, Vo\.1, No. 194 4, Ibid, 
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In his letter to Shaikh Farid, wrote Mujaddid : 

“‘May Allah keep you on the path of your forefathers. 
It is learnt that the king has, owing to his inborn sense 
of virtue and religion, ordered, you to enlist the services 
of four theologians who are to remain at the court and 
advise him on matters relating to the shari‘ah so that he 
takes no action or commands anything that comes in con- 
flict with the law of Islam. Praise be Allah and Glorified 
be His Name. Nothing can be more inspiring to the per- 
secuted and downtrodden Muslims but this poorling feels 
obliged to put in a word of advice in this connection. 
I hope you would not mind the liberty he is taking since 
anyone who is in dire need is driven to take the extreme 
course. | 

“The point is that true and firm theologians indifferent 
to lust of power and position and devoted to furtherance 
of religion are seldom to be found these days. If one of 
these scholars were to take a stand on any sectarian issue 
just for displaying his superiority over others and getting 
into the good graces of the king, the cause of religion 
would necessarily suffer. It was the difference of opinion 
between the theologians which had ‘brought bad luck to 
the people and the same danger is again looming large 
over their heads. This would actually endanger religion 
let alone promoting its cause, May Allah save us from 
this evil and calamity of impious scholars. It would be 
better if only one theologian was selected; it would be 
nice if he were also a godly soul. To keep company with 
such a scholar would mean companionship of the blessed. 
If nobody can be found from those perfect in spirit the 
best among the theologians ought to be selected....... I find 
it difficult to express myself more clearly. Just as. the 
welfare of the people rests upon the scholars so is their 
deterioration dependent on them. Those who are elect 
among the scholars.are also the best among the people 
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and the evil in their ranks are the most wretched of human 

beings to whom can be attributed. every bad influence and 

waywardness.: Someone. who saw Satan sitting idle asked 
him the reason for his indolence. He replied, ‘The scholars 
have occupied themselves with the task I used to perform. 

They are misguiding the people and tempting them into 

corruption.” 

- An scholat, voluptuous and self-seeking if he were, 

‘Himself. arrantly. lost, how can he guide others! 

“To come to the point, you have to take action after 
giving full thought to. the matter. Once a wrong step has 
been taken, nothing can undo the harm inflicted. I feel 
ashamed of tendering an advice to a person so wise and 
intelligent as you are, but I have made bold to do so 
as £. consider it a means of my own redemption.” 

‘In ‘the letters just cited attention of the grandees was in- 
vited to the troublesome situation in which Islam and Muslims 
had been plunged: they were urged to bring the reverses suffered 
by Islam in the country to the notice of the king; awaken the 
king’s dormant Islamic -consciousness ;.and to find out a way 
to bring that calamitous condition to an end. In addition to 
to these, the Mujaddid’s letters include a large number of 
epistles to those nobles of the royal court who were already 
devoted to him. Such letters are either instructive or explan- 
atory in regard to the discipline of , mysticism or exhort the 
addressees to give greater importance:to the saving of their 
souls in the hereafter than their worldly advancement. The 
addressees of such letters are «Abdur Rahim Khan Khanan (d. 
1036/1627), Qalij Khan Andjant (d. 1023/1614), Khwaja Jahan 
(d. 1029/1620) Mirza Darab b. Khan Khanan (d.. 1034/1625) 
and Sharaf-ud-din Hussain Badakhshi. The instructive tone 
of the letters to: these grandees shows a marked resemblance 


1, Maktabat, Vol. I, No. 53. Another letter, No. 194, addressed to Sadr 
Jahan, and included in Vol. I, was written on the same subject. 
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to those written by Shaikh Ahmad to his other spiritual disciples. 
He remonstrates with them on their failings, advises them the 
course to be followed by them and expresses joy on their pro- 
gress on the path of spirit. These letters tend to show that 
these nobles, spiritually attached to the Mujaddid would surely 
have, in accordance with the instructions of their spiritual guide, 
tried to win over the king to Islam. They would have undoubt- 
edly cooperated in this task with the other courtiers of Jahangir 
whom their Shaikh had been constantly imploring and urging 
for restoration of the Islamic character of the Mughal Empire. 


Majaddid’s personal contribution 


The discussion has so far related to the indirect efforts 
made by Shaikh Ahmad through the nobles and grandees of 
‘the royal court for bringing round the Emperor to mend his 
ways and make obeisance to the laws and customs of Islam. 
The letters written by Shaikh .Ahmad in rapid succession to 
different grandees and in a language that could not have failed 
to arouse the religious consciousness of the addressees must 
have had the desired effect.. All of them: did try to bring about 
the desired, transformation but the key role in this enterprise 
was played by Nawab Saiyid Farid Bukhari. 

The nobles and courtiers were, however, not fitted to give 
a colour to the disposition and mood of the Emperor necessary 
for a total break with his past. The state policies tend to 
revolve round the person of the rulers in the hereditary king- 
ships. A change of heart on the part of the ruler or his com- 
ing to place reliance on. any godly soul can sometimes make 
the impossible possible and quickly accomplish a thing for 
which years of toil and tears are required. Jahangir had no 
idea of the spiritual perfection of Shaikh Ahmad nor the latter 
had ever tried to visit the royal court or establish contact with 
the Emperor. There was apparently nothing to bring the two 
closer but Providence had willed it in a way that affords an 
eloquent commentary on the Quranic verse; But it may happen 
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that ye hate a thing which is good for you. 


Inflatience of the Mujaddid on Jahangir 


We have already referred to the detention of the Mujaddid 
in Gwalior Fort in the third chapter. After his release, he 
accompanied the royal camp for three and a half years.* 
During this period, the Shaikh had religious discourses with 
the Emperor who had already been impressed, first, by his 
steadfastness in refusing to perform the ceremonial prostra- 
tion, and then, by his determination to remain in captivity 
rather than expressing regret to get out of the Fort. The 
Emperor would have been aware how the Shaikh’s saintliness 
had won over hundreds of fellow convicts to Islam in the 
Gwalior Fort. He would have also witnessed his piety and 
selflessness, prayers and supplications and the depth and exten- 
siveness of his knowledge. There is also no doubt that Jahangir 
was an intelligent man who had ample opportunity of forming 
his own estimate of the nobles, scholars; mystics and theolo- 
gians ever since the days of his father and had thus developed 
a flair for appreciation of men and morals as possessed by 
few individuals. He would have surely come to the conclusion 
that the Shaikh was a man of different mettle from those he 
had come across either in the royal court or closets of the 
mendicants. 

The following account, which unmistakably indicates 
Jahangir’s feelings of thankfulness to God as well as his 
satisfaction, also shows the transformation of his mental attitude 
in the company of the Mujaddid. This incident becomes all 
the more significant if we also bear in mind that the Fort of 
Kangra was not captured by one of the Muslim generals of 


1, Q. II, 216 

2. ShaikhjAhmad was released from the Gwalior Jail in Jamadus Thani 
1029/April 1620 and he left the royal camp in Dhil-Hijja, 1032/ 
November, 1623 
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Jahangir but by Raja Bikramajit. 

“On the 24th of the same month I went to see the 
fort of Kangra, and gave an order that the Qazi, the 
Chief Justice and other learned men of Islam should 
accompany me and carry out in the fort whatever was cus- 
tomary, according to the religion of Muhammad. Briefly, 
having traversed about one kos, I went up to the top of 
the fort, and by the grace of God, the call to prayer and 
the reading of the Khutba and the slaughter of a cow, 
which had not taken place from the commencement of 
the building of the fort till now, were carried out in my 
presence. I prostrated myself in thankfulness for this great 
gift, which no king had hoped to receive, and ordered a 

. lofty mosque to be built inside the fort.’# 

This is an account given by an Emperor in the beginning 
of whose ‘rule many mosques had been demolished and appro- 
priated by non-Muslims without being called to account but 
the Muslims were put to death at Mathura by his order on 
the charge of having slaughtered a cow.? 

This account is indicative of the marked change in the 
state policy towards Islam which gradually changed from in- 
difference or even opposition to an earnest care and respect 
_ for Islamic rites and customs as a result of the continued effort 
made by the nobles and grandees, directly and indirectly, who 
were incessantly urged by the Mujaddid to get the Emperor 
interested in Islam. It was this campaign of reform and re- 
‘ newal which created the atmosphere which eventually enabled 
Shghjahan to adopt an actively pro-Islamic policy. 


Reign of Shabjaban 
Shahjahan’s (1000-1075/1592-1666) rule, know as the 


1. The Tazuk-Jahangtri (Memoirs of Jahangir, Tr. Alexander Rogers, edt. 
Henry Beveridge, (New Dethi, 1968), Vo'. II. p, 223 
2. Ganj-i-Arshafi,.p. 1172, cited from Aurangzeb and His Times, 
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golden period of the Mughals, lasted for 31 years beginning 
from 1036/1628. The Mujaddid had died two years before 
Shahjahan ascended the throne but the movement of reform 
and renewal touched off by him continued to bring about a 
gradual, though imperceptible, improvement in the adminis- 
tration of the country. There is no historical evidence to show 
that Shahjahan had taken an oath of fealty to Shaikh Ahmad 
or his son Khwaja Muhammad Méasum, but it is also an un- 
disputed fact that he held the Shaikh in high esteem. When 
Jahangir had summoned the Mujaddid to his court, Shahjahan 
had sent Afzal Khan and Mufti ‘Abdur Rahman, both of whom 
were affiliated to him, with certain juristic opinions and the 
message that the «ceremonial prostration to the kings was Jawful 
and permitted by the jurists on certain conditions. If you 
could perform it on meeting the Emperor, I would see that 
no harm comes to you.” Shaikh Ahmad had, however, rejected 
the plea saying that it was a leave allowed in special circum- 
stances but the rule was that no prostration was admissible 
to anyone save God in any circumstances.” 

Historians agree that Shahjahan was kind and benévolent 
and held the shart‘ah in reverence. He was a great builder, 
specially of magnificent mosques ; his personal life was ‘blame- 
less, which he led according to the dictates of thie shart‘ah ; and 
he used to Place reliance on the advice of the scholars and 
the pious around him. His Prime Minister S‘ad Ullah Khan 
‘Allami (d. 1066/1656) was a noted scholar and pedagogue. 

Whatever the view one may take of the personal character 
of Sbahjahan, it can hardly be denied that there was a marked 
departure from the Akbar’s' policy of promoting eclectic 
pantheism. Shahjaban’s desire to maintain the strict tenets of 
Islam is apparent from his several measures, such as, abolition 
of ceremonial prostration before the king, restoration of the 
mosques which had been converted into temples, and liberation 


1, A detailed account has already been given earlier in chapter pti 
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of Muslim women forcibly taken into ey by the Hindus. 
“With the latitude of Akbar’s religious beliefs and practices, 
. and the looseness of Jahangir’s court, he had no sympathy,” 
writes Sir Richard Burn, ‘“and his objects were primarily to 
restore the strict profession of Islam rather than to persecute 
believers in other religions.” He further says, ‘‘Thus he soon 
abolished the ceremonial prostration before the throne which 
had been instituted by Akbar and maintained by Jahangrr, 
and in its place prescribed forms which savoured less of divine 
worship. The, ostentatious use of divine era instituted by 
Akbar ceased so far as the record of months on the coinage 
was concerned a few years after Shahjahan’s accession....... 
Inter-marriage, between Hindus and Muslims which had been 
common in the Punjab and Kashmir, was forbidden in 1634." 

_ Several incidents of Shahjahan’s zeal for his faith have 
’ been preserved by the contemporary historians. ‘When the royal 
’ camp was at Gujarat”, writes the court historian, “the Saiyids 
and Shaikhs of the town petitioned to the Emperor stating that 
some of the Hindus had married Muslim women, and appropriated 
several mosques. Thereupon Shaikh Mahmud. Gujarati was 
appointed to make enquiries, separate the Muslim wives from 
theit Hindu husbands, and take possession of the mosques. He 
acted according to the order, and the mosques occupied by the 
Hindus were pulled down and new mosques erected in their 
place. Later, an order was sent throughout the Empire directing 
the same action to be taken in similar cases.’”? 

Shahjaban’s. personal conduct showed as much reverence 
for religion as his state policy exhibited his desire to res- 
tore the tenets of Islam in oe affairs. Still, he was exces- 
sively fond of his first-born Dara Shikoh who was impulsive and 
cosmopolitan by eiueauee ee had little regard for Islam’s 


1. Cambridge History of India, Vol. IV, p. 217 
2. Mohammad Waris: Badshah Naméh, Vol. Il, p. 58 @ibliotheca Indica 


series) 
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creed and practices'in his political decisions. He not only wan- 
ted Dara to succeed him to the throne but was at times harsh 
and unjust in his dealings with Aurangzeb who was by far the 
ablest and most learned amongst his sons. The question of 
succession in the monarchical forms of government, decided by 
personal likings of the ruling prince and artful plottings of the 
contenders to the throne, seldom takes into account the upright- 
ness of personal conduct and faithfulness to one’s religion. 
This is perhaps the reason why a vir1uous ruler is oftentimes 
found lending his support to a corrupt and degenerate wretch, 


Prince Dara Shikoh 

It would not be fair to depend on the court historians of 
Aurangzeb’s reign for. condemning Dara Shikoh asi an apostate 
from Islam nor the war of succession between Dara and his brothers 
could be conceived as a struggle between Islam and infidelity, 
nor yet was it a conflict of ideologies and philosophies. Dara’s 
own writings, however, confirm the charge of his contemporaries, 
both Muslims and non-Muslims, who allege that he had discar- 
ded the essential dogmas of Islam and wanted to renew Akbar’s 
electicism. . This mystic prince had unfortunately fallen under 
the spell of the sufis like Mian Mir, Mulla Shah and Sarmad. 
It did not take him long to claim that he was an ‘Arif Kamil, — 
a knower through God, and to declare that “the wealth of 
divine knowledge is not bestowed on every person, but it has been 
bestowed especially on me’. By the time he was in his late 
twenties, he had developed hatred towards dogma and ortho- 
doxy: he wrote to an eminent mystic saint, Shah Dilruba, in a 
_ letter, “Esoteric Islam has ceased to influence the mind of this 
meekhearied and the real esoteric infidelity has shown its face 


1. Zahir Uddin Paraqi: Aurangzeb and His Times, see chapter I, War 
" ” of Succession : , 
2. Dara Shikoh, Risdla Hagnamah, Litho, Newal Kishore Press, p. 5 
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to him”.! In his streak of egoism and self-commendation, Dara 
often indulged in aphorisms and mystical utterances repugnant 
to Islamic beliefs and practices. He argued that distress or 
calamity made the prayer necessary for the immature, while an 
‘Arif Kamil, as he was, had no need of prayers. Accordingly, he 
had suspensed with the prayers and fasts enjoined by Islam.* 
Meanwhile, his studies of Sanskrit led him to Vedenta and 
Yoga philosophy, to Hindu rituals and mythology. Fascinated 
by mystical pantheism he. wanted to renew Akbar’s syncreti- 
cism. The Holy Quran he found enigmatical, its meaning 
hidden and the Upanishads as the original revelation in which 
Quranic verses could be found in entirety.2 Dara kept the 
company of Brahmins, yogis and sanyasis and regarded them 
as true masters of wisdom. As a contemporary historian has 
reported, “He considered their books...... the word of God, and 
igeals employed himself in translating them......More specifically, 
Dara had taken up the Hindu name Prabhu (Lord) and inscribed 
it. on the rings which he wore, he had given up the prayers, 
fasting and other obligations imposed by the law...... It became 
manifest that if Dara Shikoh obtained the throne and establi- 
shed his power, the foundations of the faith would be in danger 
and the precepts of Islam would be changed for the rant of 
infidelity and Judaism.’ 

The Muslim chroniclers’ accounts could be coloured by 
their prejudice, but there are also corroborative evidences left 


1, Fourth letter to Shah Dilruba in Faiyyaz-ul-Qawanin cited by Bikramajit 
- Hasrat in Dara Shikoh: Life and Works, (Shanti Niketen, 1953), 
p. 65 

2. Khafi Khan. Muntakhab-ul-Lubab, Vol. I, pp. 717, 725 (Bibliotheca : 
Indica Series; Elliot and Dowson); Muhammad Kazim’s ‘Alamgir 
Namah), Vol. VU, p. 179 

3. Sirrul Asrar (British Museum). In some Mss. the book bears the title 
of Sirr-i-Akbar, Also see Majm‘a-ul-Bahrain by Dara Shikoh, pp. 1, 18. 

4. Mohammad Kazim, ‘Alamgir Namah, Elliot and Dowson, Vol. VII, 
p. 179 
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by contemporary Hindu writers about the censurable beliefs 
and conduct of Dara Shikoh. Sujan Singh writes in the Khuldsat- 
ut-Tawarikh, “....0... Dara Shikoh being inclined towards the 
religion of the Hindus, associates with Brahmins, yogis, and 
sanniyasis, and regards them as his guides and protectors, and 
looks upon their Books, known as Veda, as ancient and revealed 
from God, and spends his precious time in translating them, 
and composing poems in Hindi; calls them tasawwuf, and, in- 
stead of the name of God, he has inscribed Hindi names which 
denote Reflection of God to Hindus, on diamond, ruby, and 
other stones, and puts them on as a charm and has discarded 
fasting and prayers and the ways of a Musalman; has usuiped 
power—determined to pay respect to His Majesty.’ 

Dara’s thoughts and. behaviour, portending renewal of 
Akbar's religious eclecticism, which were never kept secret by 
the conceited prince, must have caused serious misgivings to 
the Indian Muslim society, and provided a God-send oppor- 
tunity to the practical and astute Aurangzeb to take advantage 
of the situation. It is also quite reasonable that the Muslim 
scholars, right-minded sufis and their. disciples, would have 
recoiled in horror at the thoughts and doings of Dara for they 
had been a witness to the indignities heaped. on Islam and 
the Muslims during Akbar’s time. They would have been 
sympathetic or rather actively helped the Prince whom they 
knew to be virtuous, God fearing and the defender of orthodox 
faith.? 

The final outcome of the war of succession is too well 
known to be recounted here. Aurangzeb ascended the throne 
in 1068/1659 and ruled over the country for half a century. 


1, Sujan Singh, Khulasat-ut-Tawarikh, p. 58 cited from Aurangzeb end His 
Times, p. 48 ; 

2.° See for ‘details Prof.. Muhammd Aslam who has thrown light on the 
role played by the scholars and mystics in the victory of Aurangzeb — 
in one of his essays included in the Tarikhi Maqalat. 
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Muhyi-ud-din Aurangzeb ‘Alampir 


Aurangzeb had displayed a concern for the faith from the 
very beginning and held Shaikh Ahmad and his progeny in 
reverence. It is also reported that he had enlisted himself as 
a disciple of Khwaja Muhammad M‘asim.! There. is also 
supportive evidence to show ihat Aurangzeb did not merely 
admire Khwaja Muhammad M‘asim but had accepted him | 
as his spiritual guide. The Khwaja, on the other hand, looked 
affectionately upon Aurangzeb since his childhood and used 
to call him Shahzada Din Panah (Protector-Prince of the Faith). 
In a letter written by Khwaja Saif-ud-din to his father, Khwaja 
Muhammad Mi‘asim, we find a reference to Aurangzeb’s pre- 
occupation with mystical path of spirit. He writes: 

“The King is firmly attached to your eminence. Having 
trayersed the stages of lat@if sittah and sultén-ul-azkar, 
he has. attained the station of négation and affirmation. 
As he states, more often he does not feel even a streak 
of dubiety and if he does feel it at any time, it is only 
transitory. He is much pleased with it for he used to be 
perplexed earlier by the state of suspense and hesitation. 
He is thankful to God for this favour to him.’’* 

Khwaja Muhammad M‘asam offered thanks to God for 
the spiritual perfection of the King in his reply to the above 
letter. His letter also shows that Aurangzeb had by that time 
attained a sufficiently higher stage known as fand-i-galbt or 
extinction of the heart, on the path of mysticism.? 

Abul Fath writes in the Adab-i-‘Alamgiri that “soon after 
Aurangzeb’s accession to the throne, Khwaja Mubammad M‘asym 
and his elder brother Khwaja Muhammad Sa‘eed paid a visit 
to tke royal court. Aurangzeb presented three hundred gold 


1. Maktabat Saifiyah, No. 83 to Safi S‘ad Ullah Afghani 
2. Jbid,, letter No. 2 
2.. Maktubat Khwaja Muhammad M‘asém, No. 220 
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mohurs to them on that occasion.} 

Professor Muhammad Aslam has also cited a number of 
other incidents mentioned in the Mirat-ul--A‘alam’ and the 
Futahat. ‘Alamgiri® which go to show that Aurangzeb was on 
very intimate terms’ with the sons of Khwaja Muhammad 


1. Abul Fath, 4dab-i-Alamgiri, India Office Library Manuscript, No. 317, 
folio-B, 431; Muhammad Kazim, Alamgir Namah, (Calcutta, 1868) 
p. 493 (cited from Tarikhi Magalat by Prof. Muhammad Aslam). 

2. The Mirat ul-A‘alam by Bakhtawar Khan is a British Museum 
Manuscript on universal history and describes Aurangzeb’s manners 
and habits. 

3, Futahat ‘Alamgirt by Ishwar Das gives very useful information about 
Aurangzeb’s rule (British Museum Manuscript No. 23884). 

4, The letters of Khwaja Saif-ud-din to Aurangzeb, published under 
the title of Maktabat-i-Saifiyah clearly indicate that the latter’ was 
not merely regardful of Khwaja Saif-ud-din and other members of 
the Mujaddiyah family as the kings and nobles usually are to 
eminent scholars and mystics of their time, but took the Khwaja as 
his spiritual guide. In a letter addressed to Khwaja Muhammad 
M‘asim, Khwaja Saif-ud-din writes : 

“T have had lengthy sittings these days with the King; some 
of the intricate points mentioned in the letters came under dis- 
cussion and the King patiently listened to my explanations 
(letter No. 3).” 

In another letter written by Khwaja Muhammad M‘asim 
to Shaikh Muhammad Baqar of Lahore, he writes: 

“On the Sunday night, which was the third of this month, 
the King dropped into my house and took whatever food was 
available at the time. The sitting with the King was sufficiently 
lengthy—we also remained silent for a time in a meditative 
state—, and I hope to see him undergoing the tarigah-i-‘aliyah 
(ritual of sublimity) as desired by the well-wishers (letter No. 
142, pp. 168-69). 

The intimate relationship between Aurangzeb and the Mujaddiyah 
family appears to have been too well-known for an eminent mystic 
Shaikh of the Chishtiyah Nizamiyah order, Shah Kalim Ullah 
Jahanabadi (d. 1143/1730) instructed Shaikh Nizam-ud-din of 


(Continued on next page) 
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M‘asaum who often used to call upon him. Aurangzeb also used 
to present costly gifts to them and he visited Sirhind several 
times to associate with Khwaja Muhammad M<‘asim and his 
family members while on his way from Delhi to Lahore or 
back. 

Mufti Ghulam Sarwar is on record in the Khaztnat-ul-Asfia 
that Aurangzeb repeatedly requested Khwaja Muhammad 
M‘asum to keep company with him but he always declined 
the offer, in accordance with the advice of his late father, and 
sent his son Khwaja Saif-ud-din to Delhi.as his proxy. Two 
letters® included in the Maktibat M‘asiimiyah, which ure 
addressed to the Emperor, tend to show that Aurangzeb used 
to seek advice from Khwaja Muhammad Mi:asum and also 
acted on it. In the next section we would show how Khwaja 
Saif-ud-din helped the king in his religious endeavours designed 
to make the sharzah the law of the land. The collection of 
Khwaja Saif-ud-din’s letters, known as the Maktabat-i-Saifiyah, 
includes eighteens letters? addressed to the king in which his 
attention has been drawn to the prevalent innovations that 
ought to be prohibited and the steps to be taken for propa- 
gation of the Holy Prophet’s sunnah and practices of the true 
faith. 

It is not possible to ascertain the religious motive for 
every action or decision taken by any king nor can they always 
be in accordance with the teachings of Islam. This was true 
only in the case of the first four right-guided caliphs and the 
Umayyad Caliph ‘Umar b. ‘Abdul ‘Aziz who regarded the 


(Continued from previous page) 
Aurangabad, in one of his letters, to exercise caution in organising 
musical recitations since mystics of the Mujaddiyah family were 
with the King in his Deccan campaign. (Prof. Khaliq Ahmad 
Nizami, Tarikh Masha’ikh Chisht, pp. 418-19.) 

1, Makwtibat M‘asaumiyah Nos. 221, 247 

2. Maktibat-i-Saifiyah, Nos, 20, 22, 23, 26, 35, 39, 56, 57, 59, 60, 67, 
72, 74, 76, 80, 161, 164 and 165. 
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caliphate as an extension of the prophetic assignment. The 
things changed with the passage of time as well as under the 
compulsion of social and political forces but, apart from it, 
we can never be sure of the reliability of accounts left by the 
historians. It would thus be difficult to bring in any verdict 
on the doings of the rulers of later times with any amount of 
certainty. Nevertheless, the reliable historical data available 
about Aurangzeb speaks volumes of his concord with the 
objectives of reformation and renovation set afloat by Shaikh 
Ahmad Mujaddid Sirhindi and. the active cooperation he 
extended to the virtuous efforts of the Shaikh's progeny in 
transforming the state and the society as instruments serving 
the cause of religion. Aurangzeb took courageous steps, for 
the first. time in the history of India, in accordance with the 
ideas and ideal of the Mujaddid to rejuvenate the state and 
the society irrespective of the financial loss suffered by his 
government. How far these measures designed to reform the 
morals of the people and to enforce the provisions of the 
shart‘ah were successful can be seen from the following 
remarks of the author of Ma‘dthir-i-Alamgtrt. 
“The innovators, atheists, heretics who had deviated 
from the straight path of Islam, infidels, hypocrites and the 
spiritually indifferent who had spread all over India—were 
chastised and forced to give up their wicked usages, obey 
theologians and observe ihe fasts and. prayers regularly.’’ 
We need not give any detailed account of the personal 
character and conduct of Aurangzeb who was acclaimed by 
his contemporary historians as a believing, pious ruler “abso- 
lutely free from vice and even from the more innocent plea- 
sure of the idle rich.’’? 

Speaking of Aurangzeb's piety and simplicity Manucci says : 

“The king.......... sleeps for three hours ‘only, on 


1. Muhammad S4qi Musta‘id Khan, Ma’asir-i- Alamgiri, p. 93 
2. Jadunath Sircar, Cambridge History of India, Vol\.1V, p. 318 
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awakening offers up his usual prayers which occupy an hour 
and a half......Every year he goes into penitential retirement 
for forty days, during which he sleeps on the ground, he 
- fasts, he gives alms...... Thus in twenty-four hours his rule 
_is to eat once and sleep three hours.'......His clothes are 
plain, he wears few ornaments...... nothing but a small 
plume, or aigrette in the middle of his turban and a large 
precious stone in front. He wears no strings of pearis...... 
His coats are of a very moderately priced material, for 
each Qaba (gown) does not exceed ten rupees in cost.’’® 
The last days of this darvish clad in the imperial purple 


have. been thus described by the historians : 


“In the fifty-first year of his rule, 1118/1707, he was 
_smitten with fever for four days, but he performed all the 
five daily prayers with the congregation. He wrote a will 
giving directions about his last rites—I leave four and a 
half rupees out of my earnings by sewing caps which 
should be spent on the death shroud, while 805 rupees 
earned by copying the Qur’an should be distributed to the 
poor and the needy—After morning prayers on Friday, 
28th of Dhil Qsada, fifty-first year of his kingship in 
1118 A.H.,3 he was engrossed in the recollection of God. 
A pahar of the day later the rosary fell silent .as God 
answered his prayers.’"4 
There was not a field of activity—political, social, fiscal 


and moral—in which Aurangzeb did not try to bring out im- 


provements, Here we would mention some of his edicts which 


were issued with the object of ensuring deference due to the 


Niccolo Manucci, Storia do Mogor, (first three volumes translated by 
William Irvine, London, 1907; fourth volume translated by John 
Murray, London, 1908), Vol. II, p. 332 

Ibid, Il, p. 342 

3rd March, 1707 - 

Mat asir-i-Alamgiri, p. 519 (Will of Aurangzeb) 
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shary‘ah and Islamic practices. 
Describing the events pertaining to ‘the second year of 
Aurangzeb’s reign (1069/1659), Khafi Khan writes : 

“Since the reign of Emperor Akbar the official year of 
account and the years of the reign had been reckoned from 
the 1st Farwardi, when the sun enters Aries, to the end 
of Isfandar, and the year and its months were called Ilahi ; 
but as this resembled the system of the fire worshippers, 
the Emperor, in his zeal for upholding Islamic rule, direc- 
ted that the year of the reign should be reckoned by the 
Arabic lunar year and months, and that in the revenue 
accounts also the lunar year should be preferred to the 
solar. The festival of the (solar) new year was entirely 
abolished......... (All) koow that.........the recurrence of 
the four seasons, summer, winter, the rainy season of 
Hindustan, the autumn and spring harvests, the ripening 
of the corn and fruit of each season, the tankhwah of the 
jagirs, and the money of the mansabdars, are all depen- 
dent upon the solar reckoning, and cannot be regulated by 
the luoar ; still his religious Majesty was unwilling that 

» the nauroz and the year and months of the Magi should 
give their names to the anniversary of his accession.’ 
Khafi Khan goes on further to say: 

“To comfort the people and alleviate their distress, the 
Emperor gave order for the remission of the rahdart (toll) 
which was collected on every highway (guzar), frontier 
and ferry, and brought in large sums to the revenue. He 
also remitted the pandari, a ground or house cess, which 
was paid throughout the imperial dominions by every trades- 
man and dealer, from the butcher, the potter, and the 
green-grocer, to the draper, jeweller, and banker....... The 


1. Khafi Khan, Muntakhab-ul-Lubab, Vol. UW, pp. 77-79 (Elliot and 
Dawson, Vol. VII, pp: 241-42) 
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tax on spirits, on gambling houses, on brothels, the fines, 
thanks-givings, and the fourth part of debts recovered by 
the help of magistrates from creditors. These and other 
imposts, nearly eighty in number, which brought in crores 
of rupees to the public treasury were all abolished through- 
out Hindustan.”? 

Soon after his second coronation anniversary Aurangzeb 
issued a number of ordinances for restoring the rules of Islam 
in the administration and bringing the lives of the people into 
closer accord with the moral teachings of the Qur’an. Almost 
every historian of Aurangzeb’s time reports the appointment 
of Mulla ‘Ewaz Wajih, an-eminent Turani scholar, as the censor, 
with the rank of the commander of one thousand horse. A 

party of mansabdars and ahadis was placed under him and 
the provincial governors were directed to assist Mulla ‘Ewaz 
‘Wajih in the work of moral reform of the people within their 
own jurisdictions.* 

The annals for the years from the eleventh to the twenty- 
first year of Aurangzeb’s regnal year include several regulations 
promulgated with the object of enforcing the rules of the shar‘tah. 
Khafi Khan writes in the Muntakhab-ul-Lubéab. 

«The king of happy disposition strove earnestly from 
day to day to put in force the rules of the law, and to 
maintain the Divine commands and prohibitions ...... The 
minstrels and singers of reputation in the service of the 
court were made ashamed of their occupation, and were 
advanced to the dignity of mansabs. Public proclamations 
were made prohibiting singing and dancing...... In the reigns 
of former kings, upto this year, the jharoka-darshan had 
been a regular institution. His religious Majesty looked 
upon this as among the forbidden and unlawful practices, 


1. Khafi Khan, Muntakhab-ul-Lubab, Vol. VII, p. 87 (Elliot & Dawson, 
p. 247). 
2. ‘Alamgir Namah, pp. 390-97; Mira‘at Ahmadi, pp. 263-4, Storia, ii, pp.5-7 
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so he left off sitting in the window, and forbade the assem- 

bling of the crowd beneath it,’ 

The Muslim rulers of India had come to place reliance 
on astrologers and horoscopists like the Hindu rajas of old; 
the astrologers were considered an integral part of the Mughal 
emperor’s entourage. They decided ail questions pertaining to 
the selection of the proper time for doing things which were 
considered to depend upon the selection of the proper astro- 
nomical movement. In the year 1087/1675, according to Khafi 
Khan, “Aurangzeb forbade all this. He abolished the custom 
of composing and reciting verses, of selecting the moment for 
doing things on the basis of astronomical calculations.’? “They 
were also bound down to furnish securities for not drawing 
up almanacs.’’s 

The administration of justice had been the preserve of 
civil administrators and military officers during the Mughal 
period. “Aurangzeb established the Qazi so firmly”, writes 
Khafi Khan, “in the affairs of the state and with reference 
to the general principles as well as the details of administration, 
that the leading and responsible officers of the empire began 
to regard them with envy and jealousy.”4 

As it was the great object of Aurangzeb that all Muslims 
should follow the principles of religion. as expounded by the 
most competent jurists and the law officers should not feel 
difficulty in administering the canonical laws, he took the initia- 
tive of getting a digest of Muslim Law compiled by competent 


1. Khafi Khan, Muntakhab-ul-Lubgb, Vol. Ul, p. 21). ff. (Biliot and 
Dowson, Vol. VIL, pp. 283-84) : 

2, Ibid., Vol. HI, p. 215, (A. J. Syed Bombay, 1977, p. 247) 

3. Muhammad. Saqi Musta’id Khan, Matasir-i--Alamgiri, pp. 75, 81, 
Ruqa‘at ‘Alamgiri, No. 78 

4, XKhafi Khan, Muntakhab-ul-Lubab, p. 216 (A. J. Syed, p. 248); Jadunath 
Sircar, History of Aurangzeb, Vol. Ill, p. 74; Zahir-ud-din Fardqi, 
Aurangzeb and His Times, pp. 559-62 
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scholars. He appointed a Board of experts to compile a stan- 
dard canon in order to provide an easy and available means 
of ascertaining the proper and authoritative legal opinion 
alongwith the sources from which these precedents were derived. 
The chief editor of the digest, appointed in the very beginning 
of Aurangzeb’s rule, was Shaikh Nizam-ud-din of Burhanpur 
who was assisted in the task by a number of eminent scholars 
of Hanafite persuation.t This digest known as the Fatawah-i- 
“Alamgiri in India and the Fatawah-i-Hindiyah in Egypt, Syria 
and Turkey is still regarded as a work of outstanding merit 
and importance. It was completed in six volumes at a cost 
of more than rupees two lacs.” 
An act of greater courage was the Proeination made by 
Aurangzeb that he was prepared to meet all the sharas and 
‘civil claims against him. Reporting the events pertaining to 
the period between eleventh and the twenty-first regnal year 
Khafi Khan says: “In this year owing to his concern for 
righteousness and justice, Aurangzeb ordered a proclamation to 
be issued at the court and the cities, ‘Every one, who had 
any civil or shara‘z claim against the Emperor, was to present 
himself before the vakti of Emperor, and obtain his claim after 
proving his case.’ Aurangzeb also ordered a vakti-i-shara‘s to 
be appointed on behalf of the Emperor in the court and each 
of the territories far and near in order to deal with the claims 
of the people who were unable to approach the Emperor them- 
selves.””? 
It had long been customary with those attending the Mughal 
Court to salute the Emperor by lowering their heads and tou- 
ching it with the hands several times. These practices, although 


1. Hakim Saiyid Abdu! Ha‘i has given the names of twenty scholars 
selected for the compilation of the Fatawah (As-Thaqafat-il-Islamiyah 
fil Hind, Damascus, pp. 110-111). 

2. Bhaktawar Khan, Mirat-i--dlam (Elliot. and Dowson, Vol. VII, 
pp- 159-160) 

3. Khafi Khan, Muntakhabeul-Lubab, Vol. If, p.248 (A.J. Syed, p. 271) 
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against the precepts of the shari‘ah, had been accepted no less 
by the learned and the mystics than the nobles and grandees 
of the state. It has been reported by the historians that 
‘during the same period an order was issued that when 
Musalmans met the king they were to greet him with the 
salam prescribed by the skart‘ah and not to raise their hands to 
their heads like infidels; the officers were. also to behave in the 
same way towards persons of distinction as well as the gene- 
rality of the people.’ 

The steps taken by Aurangzeb to enforce the rules of the 
Shari‘ah and the orders and. prohibitions of God earned him 
the title of «‘“Muhyi-ud-din”’, the vivifier of faith; from the people 
desirous to see Islam strong and vigorous in India. Dr. Sir 
Mohammad Iqbal, who had a deep insight into the conflicting 
features of the ancient Indian religious thought and philosophy 
and the ideas and ideals of Islam as well as the vital role of 
the latter in shaping the future of the country, deemed Aurang- 
zeb to be one of the protectors of true faith in India. The 
writer of these lines had met the Poet of East at his residence 
on 22nd November, 1937 and recorded in his reminiscence of 
the meeting that: 

«Coming to the topic of Islamic revival and renovation 
in India, the ‘Allama paid glowing tributes to Shaikh 
Ahmad Sirhindi, Shah Waliullah, and Emperor Muhyi-ud-din 
Aurangzeb and remarked that but for these great men and 
their Herculean efforts, Islam _would have been assimila- 
ted in India by the Hindu culture and philosophy.’ 


Iqbal has also summed up his feelings of admiration and 
gratitude to the great Emperor in these lines included in the 


1. Khafi Khan, Muntekhab-ul-Lubab, Vol. 1, p.248 (A.J. Sayed. p.271), 
p. 271; Muhammad Saqi Musta‘id Khan, Maasir i-Alamgirt, p.98 

2. For a detailed discussion of Aurangzeb’s religious reforms see Jadunath 
Sarkar‘s Aurangzeb, Vol. II and Aurangzeb by Stanley Lane-Poole. 
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Ramiz-i-Bekhuds. ; 
‘Alamgir, the king of heavenly abode, the glory of Timurid 
lineage, 
To him is due the respect paid to Muslims and to the 
Prophet’s law, the homage. 


He was our last shot in the battle of religion and misbelief, 
When Dara came forth in the cast of Akbar’s seed of 
disbelief. 


Hearts had ceased to be radiant within the breasts and the 
millat was in despair, 

Thence God ne up ‘Alamgir, the mendicant with a 
trusty sabre. 


To revive the faith and renew conviction, he was charged, 
His luminous sword illumined our company and the seat 
of kufr was scorched. 


Unable to fathom his wisdon, the blockheads took to prattle, 
Enamoured of tauhd, he was like Ibrahim in the idol- 
temple. 


Exalted among the kings, from his grave his mendicity 

is visible. 

The ideas and ideals of the Mujaddid gradually took root 

’ within the country through the efforts of his purehearted spiri- 

tual successors, specially Khwaja Muhammad M‘asim and Saiyid 

Adam Binnauri, until, by the twelfth century, this country became 

a lighthouse of spiritual and intellectual enlightenment amidst 

the gloom encompassing the world of Islam. A network of 

hospices run by mystics belonging to the Mujaddidyah order 

came into existence which attracted people from the lands, far 

and near, for obtaining spiritual guidance as well as instruction 
in the Aadyth and other branches of Islamic learning. 


CHAPTER IX 


NOTABLE ADVERSARIES OF 
SHAIKH AHMAD 


The character and thought of Shaikh Ahmad Mujaddid 
Sirhindi discussed earlier bring out his achievements which are 
definitely great and outstanding, but this appraisal would remain 
incomplete if a mention is not made of his adversaries who 
started opposing him in his own lifetime. Certain writings of 
the Mujaddid in his letters and other works, explaining higher 
reaches of the spiritual realm, did give rise to discordant notes 
against him. 

The lasting fame and popularity achieved by the Mujaddid 
during his lifetime raised his prestige outside the country no 
less than the recognition accorded to him in the intellectual 
and ruling circles of India. Nevertheless, some of his teachings 
were so unfamiliar to the people in general that even the learned 
among them found it hard to accept them. They were shocked by 
his views which were against the accepted thought and inherited 
custom of the community. This reaction was not unusual : al] those 
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who are endowed with a nimble mind and vital impulse have 
- to go beyond the current norms of thuught and practice with the 
result that they find themselves at odds with their contemporaries. 
The Mujaddid had been preaching against the so-called virtuous 
innovations, respectful prostration to the mystic guides, musical 
recitation normally accepted as a means of inducing ecstasy, verbal 
repetition of the niyat (intention) before the prayers, congrega- 
tional’ prayers of tahajjud, celebrations in connection with the _ 
prophet’s birthday, infallibility of intuitive insights and spiritual 
knowledge of the mystics as against the legal pronouncements of 
the celebrated jurists and similar other practices in vogue among al- 
most all the sufi orders of his day which were then employed for 
drawing out the deepest spiritual emotions. - And, to crown it all,’ 
he had the courage to criticise the Shaikh Akbar and his doctrine. 
of Unity of Being which was then accepted as the acme of spiri- 

tual perfection and the highest achievement of gnostic intuition. 

He went even a step further and presented his own finding 
—the doctrine of Wahdat-us-shuhid—as a parallel mystical 

experiefice to that of Shaikh Akbar. It would have really been 

surprising—an event unheard of in the history of revivalist 

movements or even arts and literature—if no dissenting voice 

had been raised towards the end of his life span or immediately 

after his death, : 

The opposition to the Mujaddid can be classified under 
two broad headings: one of it was caused either by misunder- 
standing. or deliberate misrepresentation of his teachings and 
it vanished as soon as the misapprehension was removed or 
the false construction put on his ideas was detected. The 
second type of antagonism was the product of a contrary belief or 
thought or else a personal antipathy to him. 

The friction between the Mujaddid and Shaikh «Abdul 
Haq. Muhaddith Dihlawi (d. 1052/1642), a sincere and pious 
scholar, fails under the first category. He was also one of 
the spiritual successors of Khwaja Baqi Billah and thus allied 
to the Mujaddid, but he expressed surprise and resentment en 
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certain views and statements of the Mujaddid and came out 
with them in one of his letters addressed to the latter.1 The 
views, attributed to the Mujaddid. in the letter of Shaikh ‘Abdul 
Haq Muhaddith Dihlawi, have: been found to be incorrect or 
distorted by those who have studied it at length. Actually 
this was a personal letter written by Shaikh ‘Abdul Haq to a 
colleague and it was not included by him in. the compilation 
of his epistles known as the Al-Makatib wal-Rasa’il. According 
to Mirza Mazhar Janjanan Shaikh ‘Abdul Haq had even directed. 
his successors to destroy this letter. 

The underlying idea in the letter of Shaikh ‘Abdul Haq 
was that certain statements of the Mujaddid. were .contem- 
ptuous of the great precursors who were unanimously held. in 
esteem by the entire community. This letter has, however, been 
examined more than once and the contention of Shaikh ‘Abdul 
Haq has been refuted by several scholars, The letters of the 
Mujaddid as well as his life-long endeavours give a lie to the 
charge against him. An important reason for Shaikh ‘Abdul 
Haq’s opposition to Shaikh Ahmad was his unbounded devotion 
and love for Shaikh ‘Abdul Qadir Jilani who has been, in a 
unique way, the inspirer of millions. Shaikh ‘Abdul Haq shared 
the ardent affection evoked by the lovesome spirituality of Shaikh 
‘Abdul Qadir in the hearts of vast numbers and thus he could 
not countenance what he considered as the assertion of anybody’s 
superiority over Shaikh ‘Abdul Qadir. This point has also been 
extensively dealt with by several writers in a satisfactory manner. 


1, Professor Khaliq Ahmad Nizami has given the full text of this 
letter in his ‘‘Hayat Shaikh ‘Abdul Haq” (pp. 312-344): Several 
brochures have since been written to confute the charges levellea 
_by Shaikh ‘Abdul Haq by persons like Shaikh Badr-ud-din Sirhindi, 
Shaikh Muhammad Yahya (youngest son of Shaikh Ahmad), Shaikh 
Muhammad Farrukh, Shah ‘Abdu! ‘Aziz Muhaddith Dihlawi, Qazi 
Thana Ullah Panipati and Shaikh Ghulam ‘Ali Dihlawi. A larger 
volume consisting of 336. pages was written by Vakil Ahmad’ of 
Sikandarpér under the title of the Hadiyah-t-Mujaddidyah, 
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It is not necessary to re-examine Mujaddid’s letter in question 
or the different issues that arise from it for one can go throngh 
the writings on the subject, some of which have been men- 
tioned earlier. These studies prove, beyond any shadow of doubt, 
that most of the statements attributed to the Mujaddid were deli- 
berate perversions or, at best, misconstructions on his sententious 
expressions. It is rather surprising how Shaikh «Abdul Haq 
allowed himself to accept such reports and quoted them in his 
letter. Shah Ghulam ‘Ali Dihlawi who is typically solemn and 
soberminded has after citing such concocted passages expressed 
his surprise in these words: “God forbid! What a monstrous lie 
and fake material! None of the Mujaddid’s letters include 
these passages. May Allah forgive the Shaikh.” 

Since, however, Shaikh ‘Abdul Haq’s criticism of the 
Mujaddid was motivated by his sincerity and zeal for religion, 
he lost no time in making amends as soon as his misunder- 
standing was removed. His subsequent letters to the Mujaddid 
as well as other contemporary mystics bespeak of his admira- 
tion and high regard for the latter.1 In one of his letters 
written after his retraction from the criticism against the 
Mujaddid, Shaikh «Abdul Haq wrote to Khwaja Hosam-ud-din 
of Delhi, 

“May Allah keep you well and allow your sincere 
disciples to enjoy your gracious patronage. The reason 
for not being able to ascertain about your health during the 
last two or three days was either because of my sluggishness, 
a common human weakness, or my assumption that you 
would be alright in a few days. I hope that you would now 
let me know about your health. 

«J am looking forward to the happy tidings from 


1. It is interesting to see how a modern scholar who has treated Shaikh 
Abdul Hagq’s letter criticising Shaikh Ahmad at some length, dis- 
misses the reproachment between the two with a skeptical note. See 
pp.87-90 of Friedman’s Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi. 
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Shaikh Ahmad. IJ hope that the invocations of his adorers 
would be answered by God, and they would surely be 
efficacious, This poorling is nowadays feeling a close spiri- 
tual affinity with him; nothing of human dispositions and 
mental attitudes stand in-between us. I do not know 
why it is so. But apart from it, the right and proper 
course as well as the way dictated by prudence is that one 
should not bear any ill-will against such a venerable person. 
I find my own heart so. very inclined towards him that it is 
difficult to express my attachment to him in words. God 
alone is capable of inclining the hearts and changing dis- 
positions, Those who cannot see beyond the external 
appearances would not believe it, but I myself do not 
know what has happened to me and how it has come 
about. God knows best the truth of the matter,’’ 
We may now turn to an Arab scholar of Hijaz, Shaikh 
Hasan al-Ujaimi,? who respresents the second group of Shaikh 
Ahmad’s opponents. In the introduction of his book entitled 


1, Shah Naym Ullah of Bahraich, Basharat-i-Mazhariya, Nadwatul ‘Ulama 
Library Manuscript No. Tarikh (33535) 1591. It was written in 1281/ 1864, 

2. He was a teacher of hadith in Medina, and a renowned Hanafite theo- 
Iggian of his time. He was the teacher of Shaikh Abi Tahir Kurdi, 
under whom Shah Waliullah had studied hadith. Shah Waliullah 
introduces him in the Anfas-ul-‘Arafin as a teacher of hadith and a man 

of encyclopedic knowledge. He was a fluent speaker with good 
memory and a close associate of Shaikh ‘Is& al-Maghribi but was 
also friends with Shaikh Ahmad Qashashi{ ShaikhMuhammad 'bin ‘Ala 
Babli and Shaikh Zainal ‘Abidin b. ‘Abdul Qdadir Tabari, a Shaf‘ite 
jurist. He had also been associated with the mystics like Shah 
Ni‘amat Ullah Qadiri- and practised the methods employed to attain 
spiritual! concentration. His favourite student was Shaikh Aba Tahir 
Kurdi, the teacher of Shah Wali Ullah. In his old age he had given 

up his residence at Mecca and led a secluded life at Ta’if where he died 
in 1113/1701, He was buried near the tomb of ‘Abdullah b. ‘Abbas. 
(Anfés-ul-Arifin, pp. 186-7). In the Al-Alam, Khair-ud-din al-Zarkali 
(Continued on next page) 
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As-Sarim al-Hindy fi Jawab-i-Sawal ‘an Kalamét-i-Sirhindi, it 
has ‘been stated that a juristic opinion has been sought from 
the scholars of Mecca and Medina in regard to certain heterodox 
statements made by Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi in his letters. 
“The enquirers have asked,” he writes, “to expound the view 
of the shart‘ah about any one making such unsound statements, 
or giving tongue te them, or entertaining a belief in them, or 
else preaching them.” Thereafter, the author says, «‘my revered 
teacher Shaikh Mulla Ibrahim b. Hasan Kaurani directed me 
to write a rejoinder giving legal opinions on the subject and 
also to mention the opinions expressed on the subject by other 
scholars of the two holy cities.” Shaikh Hasan has also copied 
the legal-opinions of his teachers, Mulla Ibrahim Kaurani of 
Medina. and. Saiyid Jamal-ud-din Muhammad b. ‘Abd ur-Rasal 
al-Barzanji in his book. 

It would be of interest to know something about the two 
scholars quoted by Shaikh Hasan. The former, that is, Mulla 
Ibrahim Kaurani of Medina finds a mention in the Anfas-ul- 
‘Arifin of Shah Waliullah. He was father of Shaikh Abi 
Tahir Kurdi, the scholar under whom Shah Waliullah studied 
hadith: He had accused an eminent scholar and mystic of his 
time, Shaikh Yahya Shawi, of having anthropomorphic view 
of God for which he was turned out of his court by a minister 


(Continued from previous page) 
has stated that he was a non-Arab whose father’s name was ‘Ali b. 
Yahya, and his patronymic name was Abu’l Baqi. The year of 

~ his birth is given in it as 1049/1639. (Al ‘Alam, Vol. IL, p. 223). 

1, Arabic manuscript No. 2753, Khuda Bakhsh library, Bankipir, Patna. 
The manuscript is a copy from the author’s own dissertation by Shaikh 
Sulaiman Jitwa. Another incomplete manuscript of it (included in the 

: Qadh-us-Zand, No. 224) is to be found in the Asafia Library under the 
title of Al-‘Asb al-Hindi but the name of the book has not been given 
by the copyist. Two other books confuting Shaikh Ahmad, present 
in the Asafia Library, are by Muhammad al-Barzanji (Mss. No. 223 and 
224 under the Kalant section). 
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of the Turkish Empire. The incident is but an example of 
his. beinig rash and short-tempered. Saiyid Muhammad al- 
Barzanji!, the second jurist cited by Shaikh Hasan. in his 
support, is stated to be sulky by Shah Waliullah. 

It ig also noteworthy that in a fatwa the legal position 
stated in the light of Islamic law by a jurisconsult is always 
based on facts narrated by an inquirer, The jurists are not 
judges, nor do they have time and resources to record. the 
evidences or make personal enquiries before giving their opinions. : 
It is also not. incumbent on them to find out whether the oral 
of written statements attributed to a certain person and sub- 
mitted to them for legal: opinion are correct or not. Thus, 
there is -every reason to believe that the above-mentioned 
jurisconsults would not have gone through the Maktabat. of 
Shaikh Ahmad. It would have not been possible for them. to 
spare some of their time spent:in studies and teaching, to make 
enquiries about the beliefs and statements attributed to Shaikh 
Ahmad. There was no scholar having first-hand information 
about Shaikh Ahmad in Mecca or Medina in those days.- 

As for the mental grasp, truthfulness and conscientiousness 
of the inquirer seeking juristic opinion about Shaikh Ahmad 
is concerned, only one exampie is enough to illustrate his ignor- 
ance and improbity, The observation of Shaikh Ahmad about 
the essence of the K‘aba affirmed by him as divulging spiritual 
secrets, has been interpreted by the inquirer as his denial to 
recognise its present. structure as the sacred mosque which 
amounted to infidelity. He says in his presentment that one 
of his unsound utterances is the denial of the present, well- 


1.. Muhammad b. ‘Abdur Rasdal al-Barzanji was. born in 1040/1630 and 
died in 1103/1691. He belonged to Shehrzor but later on settled 
down in Medina. He wrote a book on Ibn ‘Arabi, known as the Hall. 
EMushkilat Ibn.‘Arabi,and another to refute Shaikh Abmad under the 
title of the Qadheus-Zand, For details see Shaikh ‘Abdullah Murad 
Abul Khair’s Al Mukhtasar min Kitab Nasr ane-Nir WazeZahr. 
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known edifice of K:aba as the sacred mosque. 


This. assertion... can now be compared with the fascination 


and zea! expressed by Shaikh Ahmad for paying a visit to the 
holy mosque written in a letter to Shaikh Taj-ud-din of Sanbhal 
just after the latter’s return from the pilgrimage. 


“Just as the K‘aba is, in the estimation of this humble 
self, the object of prostration for all forms and bodies 
created by God (whether they be human beings or angels), 
its essence is ‘also the sanctorum of divine service for the 


“essences of all forms and bodies. Its reality surpasses all 


realities, and its perfection predominates over all the 
realities of other things. | It is like an intervening stage 


” between the realities of the world and the celestial realities.” 
_ The instance ‘cited here fully. illustrates the worth and 


soundness of the fatawa based on linguistically strained or even 
wilfully misrepresented writings of Shaikh Ahmad. . Still, the 
jurists who declared Shaikh Ahmad to be an infidel also 
said that: - 


“However, it is not improbable that God might have 


‘bestowed His favour on the believer in these doctrines and 


the scriber of these writings, and he might have died as 
a true believer. This is what so often happens to His 
bondsmen: for, thus He demonstrates His mercy on several 


on occasions. _One of the grounds supporting this assumption 
' is that some of his progeny who came for pilgrimage to 


the holy cities exprssed their desire to qualify for the aca- 
demic degree in hadith, and they told that their spiritual 
way consisted of following the sunnah of the Prophet 
and walking in his. footsteps. They obtained the certi- 
ficates of proficiency from the scholars of hadtth like 


_ Imam Zainul ‘Abidin Tabar1, and so highly satisfied 
and pleased was our Shaikh ‘Isa Muhammad b. al- 


Maghribi Jafri with them that he got himself initiated 


1. 


Maktibat, Vol. 1, No.263 
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in the Naqshbandiyah order with a view to receiving the 

blessings of venerated mystics among the ancestors of the 

latter.” . 

The author’s solicitude for truthfulness is as much apparent 
from this quotation as it shows that his legal statements were 
based on distorted facts presented to him. It also divulges 
the diffidence of the jurisconsult in pronouncing an opinion 
hostile to Shaikh Ahmad, which, ultimately, had to be amended 
because of the noble behaviour and spiritual attainments of 
Khwaja Muhammad M‘asim as later on witnessed by him in 
the two holy cities. In fact, one of the respected scholars 
of the place, Shaikh ‘Isa al-Maghribi took the oath of fealty 
on the hands of Khwaja M‘asim and was initiated in the 
Nagshbandiyah order. Shah Waljullah writes about Shaikh 
‘Isa al-Maghribi in the Anfas ul-‘ Arifin : 

“In all respects he was a well-read scholar and teacher 
of great many theologians of the two holy cities. He 
was a colossus of knowledge pertaining to hadth and 
girat. Saiyid Umar Ba Hasan used to say that if anybody 
wanted to see a saint, he ought to meet him.’’# 

Shortly thereafter a scholar belonging to the Mujaddidyah 
order, Muhammad Beg al-Uzbeki went to Hijaz from India. 
He wrote ‘Atiyat al-Wahhab al-Fasalah bayna al-Khata’ wa al-. 
Sawab to defend Shaikh Abmad in which. he demonstrated 
that the condemnation of Shaikh Ahmad was based on faulty 
translations and wilful misinterpretation of his writings. He 
cited several examples of such misrenderings with the result 
that a number of scholars in Arabia abandoned their erro- 
neous notions and wrote books in the defence of Shaikh Ahmad. 
One of those who supported Muhammad Beg was Hasan b. 
Muhammad Murad Ullah al-Tunisi al-Makki whose ‘4l-‘Arf al- 
Nadt ft Nusrat-al-Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindt brings out the unreliable 


1. Mss. Al-Sarim al-Hindi, p.2 
2. Anfas al-'Arifin, p. 183 
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testimony of wrong and misleading translations on which the 
campaign against Shaikh Ahmad was based by his detractors. 
Ahmad al-Yashishi al-Misri al-Azhari expressed his conviction 
that the Mujaddid had been condemned by certain scholars 
owing to their insufficient knowledge to_understand the mystic 
terms used by the Shaikh or an erroneous conception of his 
thought. Muhammad Beg even defended Shaikh Ahmad in 
debates with the scholars of Hijaz which went a long way in 
clearing the mist of misunderstanding against the Mujaddid 
spread by al-Barzanji with the result that he had ultimately 
to write An-Nashirah. al-Najirah lil-Firqah al-Fajirah in which 
he speaks of Muhammad Beg with scorn and.contempt. 

In India the Ma‘arij ul-Wilayah* by Shaikh ‘Abdullah Khesgi 
Qususi (1043-1106/1633-1695) is a representative document 
showing the trend of thought among the sections not favour- 
ably inclined to the Mujaddid. Khesgi who was also known 
by the name of ‘Abdi!, was a prolific writer, having several 
works to his credit, and a theologian allied to the Chishtiyah 
order. He was strongly inclined to the doctrine of Unity of 
Being. Khesgi’s teachers and mystic guides were mostly those 
who were opposed to the Mujaddid and had already signed 
the fatwa condemning him as a non-conformist. Some of 
them like Shaikh Nitamat Ullah of Lahore and Qazi Nir 
ud-din, the Qazi of Qusir, seem to be unduly impressed by 
the Qadh-us-Zand whose author was then staying at Aurangabad.? 
Khesgi wrote Ma‘arij ul Wilayah in the same city in 1096/1688 
by making use of another contemporary but apparently anony- 
mous work entitled Kastr ul-Mukhalifin, which had been written 
to confute Shaikh Ahmad and his followers. 


1, The author has seen a manuscript of the book in the personal library 
of Prof. Khaliq Ahmad Nizimi. Another copy of the book is stated 
to be extant in Lahore, 

2. For details see Ahwal-o-Athar ‘Abdullah Khesgt Kasurt by Muhammad 
Iqb&l Mujaddidi. The book has been published by the Dar-al- 
Mauwarrikhia, Lahore. 
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Khesgi’s Ma‘arij ul-Wilayah evinces little. scholarship and 
coherent thought as it would be seen by the few extracts of 
the book given here. Amongst the things considered objection- 
able by him, one is that the Mujaddid did not consider it 
necessary to repeat the words of niyat or intention before offer- 
ing a prayer. He writes: oe: 

«When he stood up for prayer, often he contemplated 
the niyat in his mind without repeating the formula, and 
claimed that it was the custom of the holy Prophet. He 
claimed that intention was a settling of purpose: in the 

heart: rather than something to be repeated by the tongue.” 

How.deeply. had’ Khesgi studied the Maktabat and what 
sense of responsibility he exhibited in attributing ideas and 
statements to the Mujaddid can be seen from- the onowang 
extract taken from the Ma‘arij ul-Wilayah : 

“Among the mystics of old those giving faith to the 
Unity of Being, such as Husain Mansur, Shaikh Muhyi- 
ud-din Ibn ‘Arabi and others, are regarded by him as 
agnostics and disbelievers. He has, on several. occasions, 
‘denounced Muhyi-ud-din Ibn «Arabi as an apostate, attri- 
buted the beliefs of the M‘utazilah to him, yet, he has 
also listed him amongst the elects of God in the Maktibat 
compiled in three volumes.” 
~Nowithstanding ‘his criticism: of the Mujaddid, Khesgi. also 

pays tribute to him for his piety and spiritual attainments. 
He writes ; 

“(Hazrat Khwaja Baqi Billah) had given him leave 
to guide the seekers of truth whereby he imparted instruc- 
tion in divinity to those who sought guidance from him‘; 
led the people to ‘the way of God; instructed them to 
follow the commandments of the shari‘ah; denounced 
those who did not live up to the demands of the law of 
Islam; and was pleased with those who walked on the 
path shown by the shartah.” 

Khesgi appears, at several places in his wits to be 
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favourably inclined to the Mujaddid and even defends him by 
contradicting the constructions put, upon the Mujaddid’s writings 
by his opponents. He reproduces a number of passages from 
the Maktabat. held objectionable: by the adversaries of the 
Mujaddid and then goes on to say: 
“It is, however, not at all necessary that these passages 
_ Should be deemed to express the external (zahir) sense of 
the words; if he intented, as already explained earlier, to 
_ convey .some internal (batin) significance......he should 
neither be blamed nor held up to reprobation.” 
But the surrounding influence and the common talk he 
had swallowed soon make him to sing a different tune. 
.... “Nonetheless, the fact of the matter is that. any 
. ».- pronouncement which can be construed as disrespectful to 
the holy Prophet can never be deemed to be free from 
blame or guilt.” _ 
One of the reasons for attaching undue importance to the 
Ma‘arij ul-Wilayah and its publicity is that the book is supposed 
tO preserve the text of a-decree of Shaikh-ul-Islam1 sent. to 
Hidayat Ullah, the Qadz of Aurangabad, on the direction of 
Aurangzeb. This decree, claimed to have been sealed by Shaikh- 
ul-Islam and issued on Shawwal 27, 1090/December 1, 1679, 
directed the gads to curb the ideas apparently opposed to the 
views ‘of ahi al-sunnah wal jams‘ah which were reported to be 
contained in the Maktabat, and to check their publication among 
the people. 
The decree has been given undue importance in certain 


1, Son of Qazi ‘Abdul Wahhab was appointed as Shaikh ul-Islam by 
Aurangzeb in the year 1086/1675. In 1094/1686 the Shaikh resigned 
his exalted office and proceeded to Arabia for performing the pilgri- 
mage. Aurangzeb exerted pressures on him to. resume the office once 
again but the Shaikh did not accept his offer. Khafi Khan speaks 

. of his piety and virtue in the Muntakhab-ul-Lubab in his narration 
of the. events from the eleventh to the twenty-first regnal year. 
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modern dissertations as if it were a discovery of unusual signi- 
ficance which demolishes the. whole edifice of the devotional 
attitude of Aurangzeb to the Mujaddid and his spiritual affiliation 
with the Mujaddid’s descendants. One may refer toa recent 
work, the Shaykh Ahmad Sirhind: by a Jewish orientalist of 
Germany, Yohanan Friedmann, by way of example, who speaks 
of irréfutable historical authenticity of this document merely 
because (1) Ma‘arij al-Wilayah was written in Aurangabad, the city 
to which the decree is claimed to have been despatched, (2) 
references\to the decree are found in two more contemporary works 
and (3) the non-existence of any writing by a partisan of the 
Mujaddid rejecting it as a forged document. The two additional 
contemporary works cited in support, which make a reference 
to the document are the Qadh-us-Zand and the An-Nashirah 
al-Najirah, which were written by Muhammad b. ‘Abdur- 
Rasil al-Barzanji. The first of two works, Qadh-us-Zand wa 
Fadah al-Rand fi Radd Jihalat Ahl al-Sirhind is an Arabic. work 
completed on Rajab 13, 1093 (July 20, 1682), according to 
Friedmann. As Friedmann says the book was written to 
answer the istifta (questionnaire) sent by the ‘Qadi of India’ 
styled as gddz al-qudat bid-dayar al-hindiyah who was probably 
the same person referred to in the decree as Shaikh-ul-Islam. 
It is also claimed in the Qadh-us-Zand that the enquirer sent 
the questions for legal opinion upon the instructions of the 
Emperor, Were it so, Al-Barzanji would have been in ‘direct 
contact with the person issuing the said decree, yet he fails to 
give its text although he reproduces all the other questions 
said to have been referred to the scholars of Mecca and Medina 
for juristic opinion. As-Sarim al-Hindi was also allegedly written 
by Shaikh Hasan Ujaimi in response to the istifta’ from 
Indian scholars but it spoke neither of the gadt al-qudat nor of 
any decree issued by him. This leads to one conclusion 
only and it is that either the istifta’ was not sent by the 
gadt of India but by somebody else in his name or that 
no text of the decree existed by that time which would have 
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surcly been sent along with the istifta’ as a weighty document 
in support of the alleged claims against the Mujaddid. The 
otiier book an-Nashirah ‘al-Najirah lil-Firqah al-Fajirah was 
completed by al-Barzanj1 on Muharram 7, 1095/December 
26, 1683; that is, two years after the first one was written to 
counter the pro-Mujaddid campaign launched in Hijaz. In 
this book, too, he just mentions the existence of the said decree. 
Incidently, this reduces Friedmann’s two contemporary authorities 
to one only since both were written by the same author. However, 
against this solitary witness supporting Khesgi, none of the 
historians of Aurangzeb’s time make any reference to the decree 
of the highest: religious and judicial authority of the country 
although they report such trivial matters as funeral procession 
of music (rag) taken out by the musicians and prohibition of 
the t‘azia procession following an altercation between two parties 
at Burhdnpir’. The'decree in question does not also find a 
place in the published and unpublished collections of Aurangzeb’s 
edicts, nor Friedmann has given any reason for this omission 
in the meticulously recorded annals of the time. On the other 
hand, Friedmann brushes aside the voluminous evidence of 
intimate relationship between Aurangzeb and the descendents 
of the Mujaddid just by a casual remark that the whole affair 
is a matter of controversy. . 

1. The so-called decree issued by the gadt of India begins 
with the words, ‘It has reached this august and holy location 
that some passages in the Maktaba: of Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi 
are apparently opposed to the views of ahl-al-sunnah wal-jama‘at.”’ 
Unlike his predecessors, Aurangzeb was widely read and an accu- 
rate scholar who kept up. his love of books to his dying day. 
His extensive corréspondence proves his mastery of Arabic and 
Persian: literature, ‘both secular and sacred. His interest in 
mystical discipline ‘and association with the saintly men of 
God of his time are facts too well-known to every historian of 


t. ‘Muntakhab-ul-Lubdb, pp. 213-14 
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the Mughal period. It would, therfore, be unreasonable to 
suppose that Aurangzeb was not conversant with the writings 
of the Mujaddid which had been deliberated upon by,a ‘large 
number of scholars of India and the holy cities ever since they 
had been penned by the Mujaddid, nor did he care, to go 
through the book adversely reported to him despite his deep 
interest in all matters pertaining to religion. It is equally 
fallacious to. suppose that Aurangzeb would have given orders 
to curb its contents just on hearsay reports. In fact, had any 
such report been received by Aurangzeb, the religious aspect 
of the matter could never have escaped his notice for there 
was hardly any one more competent than he to bring in a verdict 
on the falseness or otherwise of the contents of the Maktibat. 
In any case the order .would have never been issued on the 
basis of reports reaching ‘his august and holy location’; it 
would have rather been his own judgement to curb the 
publication of the Maktabar throughout his kingdom than in 
Aurangabad only. After a-similar incident of focal nature 
already referred to earlier, Aurangzeb had issued orders to all 
the subas prohibiting ‘the manufacture and taking out of the 
t‘azia (of Imam Husain) instead of issuing a PromPitory order 
for Burhanpir only. 

Even if we assume that the decree in question is authentic, 
its importance has evidently been overestimated to strain the 
truth. The primary business of a king, even if he were retigious- 
minded like Aurangzeb, would be to see that the people did 
not fall into polemical wranglings and mental dissention. Thus, 
if any order was in fact given by Aurangzeb for curbing the 
publication of intricate mystical thought contained in the Makrabat 
among the illiterate masses of Aurangabad;:which had then. be- 
come a centre of anti-Mujaddid activities, it would have been 
of the nature of instructions by many.a mystic guide :upholding 
the doctrine of Wahdat ul-wujid but.asking their disciples not 
to go through the works of Ibn ‘Arabi. In other words, even 
if this decree were accepted as authentic,.it would not be helpful 
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in drawing the inference that Aurangzeb disagreed with the 
Mujaddid’s forceful pleadings for enforcing the shari‘ah as the 
law. of the. land. For this was Aurangzeb’s accepted policy 
and his life-long endeavour as unmistakably demonstrated by 
the deliberate steps taken by him to nullify the religious eclec- 
ticism of Akbar, and the reaffirmation of the distinct and unique 
character of Islamic thought and conduct—all these were com- 
pletely in accord with the teachings of Mujaddid and his 
virtuous: descendants who were in close contact with him, 

Be that as it may, the popular opposition stirred up by 
rivals of the Mujaddid after his death, in order to condemn and 
contradict the mystical thoughts contained in the Maktabat, died 
away in the first quarter of the twelfth century A.H. although 
it was initially. supported by a number of scholars .and jurists, 
The traces of these wranglings can now be seen only on the 
pages of historical writings, some of which are still unpublished, 
destined to be preserved in the archives. On the other hand a 
number of cloisters. of Mujaddidyah order were set up by that 
time from India to Turkistan. The scholars and mystics allied to 
the Mujaddid’s order propagated his thought and made the Arabic 
version of the Maktibat available to the Arab world. Shaikh 
Muhammad Murad al-Makki Qazzani acquainted the Turk and 
Arab scholars with the mystical thought of the Mujaddid by 
writing the Zail ur-Rushahat. ‘The Arabic translation of the 
Maktabat was made available under the title of Ad-Darr al- 
Maknanat al-Nafisi. Shaikh Muhammad Nur-ud-din Uzbeki 
_ wrote the ‘Atiyat al-Wuhhab al-Fasilah bayna ul-Khata’ wa as- 
Sawab. The book was popularly received in the Arab countries 
and Turkey and it helped to clear the mist of misunderstanding 
about the Mujaddid.!| The response to these concerted efforts is 


1. A more complete list of scholars who were won over by the scholars 
allied to the Mujaddidyah order and whu later on took up the task of 
defending his thought can be seen in the Nuzhat-ul-Khawiatir (Vol. v, 
p. 48). : 
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adequately demonstrated by the complimentary remarks of a re- 
nowned scholar Shihab-ud-din Mahmid Alisi al-Baghdadi (d. 
1270/1854) about Shaikh Ahmad in his Rih-ul-Ma‘am in which 
he has profusely quoted from the Maktgzbar. By that time 
the flutter of opposition to Shaikh Ahmad among the circle 
of scholars had completely passed away. 
“As for the foam, it passeth away as scum upon the 
banks, while as for that which is of use to mankind, it 
remaineth in the earth. Thus Allah coineth the similitude,""4 
The scholars who had played a leading role in the dis- 
pargement of Shaikh Ahmad in Hijaz were all Kurdis. Shaikh 
Ibrabim al-Kaura4ni was a Kurd and so was Muhammad b. 
‘Abd al-Rasal al-Barzanjj who belonged to Shahrzor. Strange 
to say that Maulana Khalid, also of Shahrzor, was selected 
by God to propagate the mystic order of Shaikh Ahmad who 
succeeded in spreading it to Iraq, Syria, Kurdistan and Turkey 
in a way unprecedented in the history of mysticism. 


1. Q XIM: 17 


GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
MUJADDIDYAH ORDER 


The Eminent Deputies 


It would be difficult or rather impossible to catalogue all 
the noted deputies of the Mujaddid and their achievements. 
The number ran into thousands who were spread all over 
the Islamic world, We have already mentioned the names of 
a few of them who were commissioned to preach either out- 
side the country or were sent to the different cities of India. 
We propose to give here only the names of the outstanding 
deputies with a bit detailed description of the reformative 
endeavour of the two, Khwaja Muhammad M‘asim and Syed 
Adam Binnauri, which would be helpful in estimating the 
popularity of the Mujaddidyah order, and the great task it 
has performed in reforming the morals and religious life of 
the Muslims. There is the least doubt that this success was 
achieved by the Will of God which always comes to the aid — 
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of every virtuous task undertaken with the sincerity of purpose 
and in accordance with the way shown by the holy Prophet. 
The more eminent deputies! of Shaikh Ahmad Mujaddid 
Alf Thani were: 1. Saiyid Adam Binnauri, 2. Maulana 
Ahmad Barki, 3. Maulana Ahmad Daibani1 (Deobandi), 
4, Maulana Aman Ullah Lahori, 5. Maulana Badr-ud-din 
Sirhindi, 6. Shaikh Badj-ud-din Saharanpiri, 7. Shaikh Hasan 
Barki, 8. Shaikh Hamid Bangali, 9. Haji Khizr Khan Afghani, 
10. Mir Saghir Ahmad Rami, 11. Shaikh Tahir Badakhshi, 
12. Shaikh Tahir Lahori, 13. Khwaja Ubaid Ullah alias 
Khwaja Kalan, 14. Khwaja ‘Abdullah alias Khwaja Khurd, 
15. Shaikh «Abdul Ha’i Hisari, 16..Maulana ‘Abdul Wahid 
Lahori, 17, Shaikh ‘Abdul Hadi Fariqi Badan, 18. Maulana 
Farrukh Husain Harwi, 19. Maulana Qasim ‘Ali, 20. Shaikh 
Karim-ud-din Baba Hasan Abdali, 2!. Saiyid Muhib Ullah 
Manikpari, 22. Shaikh Muhammad Sadiq Kabuli; 23: Maulana 
Muhammad Salih. Kaulabi, 24. Maulana Muhammad Siddiq 
Kashmi, 25. Shaikh Muzammil, 26. Hafiz Mahmid Lahori, 
27, Shaikh Nar Muhammad Patni, 28, Maulana Yar Mubammad 
Jadid Badakhshi Talqani, 29, Maulana Yar Muhammad Qadim, 
30. Shaikh Yusuf Barki, and 31. Maulana. Yusuf Samarqandi, 


Khwaie Muhammad Meastm? 

A prefound sage and leader. of the tearned,, Khwaja 
Muhammad M’asim was: the dearly beloved son of Shaikh 
Ahmad, ‘whom: he closely. resembled. not: only in external 
appearance but also.in his inward perfection. As.a spiritual 


1. This list has been taken from the Hazrat Mujaddid. Alf Thani.’ by 
Zawwar-Husain and. published by Idara Mujaddidiyah, Karachi. 
For details see. pp. 724-800 of the above-mentioned book and the 
article ‘‘Tazkirah Khulfa' i, Mujaddid Alf Thani” by Nasim Abmad 
Faridi (pp. 310-351) in the Tazkirah Imam Rabbani Mujaddid Alf 
Thani compiled by Muhammad’ Manzoor Nomani. .* 

2. "The account given hére has’ been kes from ces Nuzhatul Khawitir, 
Vol. V. : ve 
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descendant of his renowned father, he was a paragon of virtue 
and most celebrated for the beauty of his soul. 

Born on !ith Shawwat 1007/27th April, 1599, he read 
the first few books from his elder brother Khwaja Muhammad 
Sadiq and then studied at the feet of his father and Shaikh 
Muhammad Tahir of Lahore. He committed the holy Qur’an 
to his heart within a brief. period of three months and, like 
the reputed author of the Sharh Wagayah, used to learn the 
writings of his father by heart while copying them. He 
succeeded his father after the death of the latier. Thereafter 
he went for. pilgrimage and stayed for a long time in Medina 
before his return to, India. The rest of his life he spent in 
guidance of the. people and teaching Tafsir Baidawt, Mishk at, 
Hidayah, ‘Azodi and Talwih to his disciples. 

Shaikh. Murad. b. Abdullah Qaz7ini writes in. the Zail- 
ur-Rushahat that he was, like his father, one among the signs of. 
God who illuminated the world and dispelled the darkness of 
ignorance and blameworthy innovations. Thousands of his 
disciples were helped by, him to attain. spiritual perfection, .. 
and the knowledge of God. The number of persons who took 
oaths of allegiance to him is stated to be nine hundred thousand 
of which seven thousand qualified as his spiritual descendants. 
Of these one was Shaikh Habib Ullah Bukhari who rose to the 
position. of: most. revered. mystic Shaikh of his time in Khurasan 
and Transoxiana, spread the light of sunnah in Bukhara. and 
the surrounding lands and guided four thousand among his 
disciples to attain the perfection of spirit enabling them to 
impart instruction to, others in the disciplines of divinity. 

The letters of Shaikh M-astim were compiled in three 
volumes and like. the Maktibat of his father, area repository of. 
wisdom and intricacies of mysticism, serving as a key to the 
letters of his father. 

He died on the 9th Rab-j-ul-Awwal, 1079/7th August, 
1668, at Sirhind where his grave is still visited by a large number 


of people. 
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Ssiyid Adam Binnaory! 


A prince of those endowed with divine knowledge and 
the very crucible of love for God, Saiyid’ Adam b. Ismail 
occupied a prominent position among the noted spiritual guides 
of the Nagshbandiyah order. His birth was promised by the 
holy Prophet in a vision to his father who lived in the village 
Binnaur, near Sirhind, where Saiyid Adam spent his childhood 
days. 

After entering the religious life Saiyid Adam spent the first 
two months at Multan under the guidance of Haji Khizr 
Raughani, a disciple of Shaikh Ahmad and thereafter he came 
to pursue the mystical discipline at the feet of Shaikh Ahmad. 
However, Saiyid Adam was first attracted tothe divine, accor- 
ding to the Khulasatul Matarif, in the company of Shaikh 
Muhammad Tahir of Lahore who is statedto have inherited 
the same from his father Shaikh: Askandar and grandfather 
Shaikh Kamal-ud-din Kaithalt. In any’ case, Saiyid Adam 
attained the sublime state of spiritual elevation hardly encom- 
passed by his contemporary mystics. His’ way of mystical 
experience was meticulous adherence to the shart‘ah and the 
sunnah of the Prophet. He never made any deviation, either 
in utterance or practice, from strict Somyleenee: with the theolo- 
gical doctrine. 

Innumerable persons were helped by him to walk the iil 
of virtue and goodness; four hundred thousand are reported 
to have taken oath of allegiance to him, of which about a 
thousand were guided to attain the spiritual insight. His 
cloisterhad at least a thousand guests every day who came 
there for the satisfaction of their spiritual urge. It has. been 
related in the Tazkirah Adamiyah that when Saiyid Adam went 
to Lahore in 1052/1642; he was accompanied by ten thousand 


pao nememememmmmemmnienl . 
1, The account given here has been taken from the Nashatul Khewiiihr 
Vol. V. 
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persons including several nobles and mystics. Shahjahan hap- 
pened to be present at Lahore in those days and he felt per- 
turbed at the popularity of Saiyid Adam. He sent his minister 
Sad Ullah Khan but the scant attention paid by the Shaikh 
to the prime minister caused to deepen the misunderstanding 
between the two and on S'ad Ullah Khan's report the king 
ordered Saiyid Adam to proceed for performance of the pil- 
grimage. Accordingly, Saiyid Adam left for Hijaz with his 
friends and relatives'and stayed at’ Medina after performing 
the haj, where he ultimately breathed his last. 

‘Saiyid Adam has to his credit a number of mystical tracts, 
‘of which the Khulgsatul Matérif, in Persian, covers two volumes. 
It opens with the words: ‘Praise be to Allah, the Lord of 
the worlds; in great measure be He glorified to the extent of 
the perfections of his names and bounties.’ His another work 
is entitled Nikat-ul-Asrar. 

Saiyid Adam did not know fending or oitiig for he had not 
been educated by any one. He died on the 23rd of Shawwal- © 
1053/25th December, 1643 at Medina and was buried in the 
Jannatu) Bagi near the grave of Caliph Uthman. 


Other Eminent Mystics 


We propose to describe here, albeit briefly, some of the 
noted mystics associated with Khwaja M‘asim which will indi- 
cate the popularity enjoyed by them and the great influence 
they wielded on the Muslims of their day. A detailed acc- 
ount of their lives and works can be found in their biographies 
or other works purporting to describe sufi traditions. In so 
far as the sufis of India are concerned, sufficient details have 
been given in the fifth, sixth and seventh volumes of the Nuzhat- 
ul-Khawatir, the renowned work of Hakim Saiyid ‘Abdul Ha‘. 


Khwaja Saif-ud-din Sirhicdi 
The system of Khwaja Muhammad M‘asam was exten- 
sively diffused by his eldest son and spiritual successor Khwaja 
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Saif-ud-din (1049-1096/1639-1685) who achieved a great suc- 
cess in 1ealising the reformist ends of Shaikh Ahmad by renew- 
ing the awareness of God and insisting on following the sunnah 
of the Prophet to the exclusion of all subsequent accretions 
and innovations. He took up his residence at Delhi, as desired 
by his father, and established the famous cloister which was 
later developed into an international centre of guidance and 
devotional exercises by Mirza Mazhar Jan Janan and Shah 
Ghulam ‘Ali, radiating spirituality to Afghanistan and Turkistan, 
on the one hand, and to Iraq, Syria and Turkey, on the other. 

Aurangzab had, as stated earlier, taken an oath of 
allegiance to Khwaja Muhammad M‘asum and was imparted | 
spiritual training by Khwaja Saif-ud-din, The annalists of the 
time record the incident that when the Khwaja went into the 
royal chamber, he objected to the pictures painted on its 
walls. The king at once ordered to efface all such paintings. 
The incident was reported by the Khwaja to his father in a 
letter in which he wrote: 

“How virtuous it is of the king that despite his 
magnificence and majesty, my advice was heeded and the: 
counsel of this humble fellow was readily implemented.’ 
Khwaja Saif-ud-din used to report the spiritual experiences 

of the king to his father who expressed satisfaction, in one 
of his letters, at the progress made by the latter. 

«What you have stated of the king, the protector of 
religion, as, for example, the zikr (remembrance of divine 
names) pervading the recesses of his heart, attaining the 
state of sultan-uz-zikr (supreme remembrance) and the 
rabita (communion), absence of distraction, acceptance of 
the truthful advice, getting rid of the things forbidden 
and abandonment of desires, speak of his condition minutely. 
One ought to offer thanks to God for these qualities are 


1,.. Makatib Khwaja M‘asim, Vol. TI, No. 227. 
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now extinct in the kings.’’! 

Emperor Aurangzeb used to keep himself i in touch with 
Khwaja Muhammad M‘asim for traversing the stages of sufi 
path. Muhammad Saqi Musta‘id Khan, the author of Maasir 
Alamgiri, has in the chronicles of the twenty-first year 
described the departure of the Emperor from the garden known 
as. Hayat Bakhsh, in the night of 13th Muharram, 1080/3rd 
June, 1669, to the house of the Khwaja and his return to the 
royal palace after remaining there for some time listening to 
the Khwaja’s discourses and rendering honour to him.? 

The Khwaja was very particular in commending the lawful 
and forbidding the unlawful. He had so given himself up to 
the task that according to Shaikh Murad b., ‘Abdullah al-Qazzani, 
the author of the Zail-ur-Rushahat, he had almost uprooted 
the blameworthy innovations from the country. It was this 
concern for the shari‘ak which had earned for him the title of 
muhtasib-ul-ummah (censor: of the community) from his father. 
He possessed a spiritual charm that used to cast a spell on 
those who happened to meet him. . His disciples seemed to be 
carried away as if in a trance in his cloister. At the same 
time, he had such a dominating personality that even the 
nobles and kings did not dare sit down in his peresence and 
kept standing obediently. He was. also immensely popular ; 
over fourteen hundred people coming daily to pay a ‘visit to. 
him were provided with the victuals desired by them.® 7 

Afier the death of Khwaja Saif-ud-din, his place was taken 
by his spiritual successor, Saiyid Nur Muhammad Badanni (d. 
1135/1723). who kept the torch of spirituality burning in his 
cloister. Thereafter, Mirza Mazhar Jan Janan took the seat 
of these masters, We shall speak about Mirza Mazhar Jan 
Janan later on. 

Se 
1, Maktibat Khwaja M-asim, Vol, Til, No. 227 


2. Madsir ‘Alamgiri, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1871 , p. 84 
3. Zail-ur-Rushahat, pp. 48-49 
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From Khwaj&i Muhammad Zubair to Maulana Fazlar Rahmao 
Ganj-Moridabadi 


The second son of Khwaja Muhammad M‘asim was Khwaja 
Muhammad Nagqshband (1034-1114/1625-1702) who was also 
known as Hujjat Allah Naqshaband. Appointed as his chief 
spiritual successor by Khwaja Muhammad M’asum, he set about 
to propagate his father’s way in all sincerity, temperance and 
humility. 

Khwaja Muhammad Zubair (d. 1151/1738) b. Abil ‘Ala’, 
a grandson of Khwaja Muhammad M‘asum, succeeded Khwaja 
Muhammad Nagshband and achieved such a universal popula- 
rity as was not enjoyed by any other mystic of the period. The 
path he took from his house to the mosque was covered with 
turbans and wraps by the nobles and grandees so that he may 
not have to step down on the bare ground. If he ever went 
to see any ailing person or to take part in a repast, the pro- 
cession formed by his followers resembled a royal march.) 

Khwaja Muhammad Zubair had several noted successors 
of whom three, Shah Zia Ullah, Khwaja Muhammad Nasir 
‘Andlib and Khwaja ‘Abdul ‘Ad! were particularly illustrious. 
The spiritual successor of the first was Shah Muhammad Afaq; 
the son of the second was Khwaja Mir Dard Dihlawi; and 
the third was succeeded by Shah ‘Abdul Qadir Dihlawi, the 
first Urdu translator of the Qur’an. All of them were highly 
respected mystics. . 

Khwaja Zia Ullah was a profound sage endowed with both 
inward and outward perfection. Shah Ghulam ‘Ali used to 
say: ‘One who has not seen the winsome qualities of the 
Mujaddid may direct his eyes to Khwaja Zia Ullah.’ 

His spiritual successor Shah Muhammad Afaq (1160-1251/ 
1747-1835) was granted immense popularity by God and 
was an acknowledged mystic of the north-west India. When 


1, Durreul-Ma’ arif. 
2, Ibid., p.16 -. 
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he went to Kabul, King Shah Zaman Khan took an oath of 
allegiance to him. 

The noted spiritual successor of Shah Muhammad Afaq 
was Maulana Fazlur Rahman Ganj-Moradabadi (1208-1313/ 
1794-1895) whose spiritual magnetism, love of God, rigorous 
discipline in following the shart‘ah and deep knowledge of the 
Sunnah were a source of spiritual enlightenment to the people 
in northern India over half a century. In his own words it 
was a power of love in action.2 

Hakim Saiyid ‘Abdul Ha’i, the author of encyclopedic 
biographical. accounts, is known for the catholicity of his views 
and critical evaluation of characters. He writes about Maulana 
Fazlur Rahman Ganj Moradabadi: 

“A throng of his admirers used to surround and 
follow him ; gifts used to be showered on him by the nobility 
and the rich; and people used to come from far off places 
every day, making him the observed of all observers. 
He became a worthy prince of the mystics, graced with 
fame and popularity not enjoyed by any sufi Shaikh of the 

_ period, 
He was such a great worker of miracles that none 


1, Most of the founders and directors of the Nadwatul ‘Ulama were 
Spiritually attached to Maulana Fazlur Rahman Ganj Moradabiadi 
as, for instance, Maulana Saiyid Muhammad ‘Ali of Monghyr, the 
founder and first director of the Nadwatul ‘Ulamé, Mailana Masih-uz- 
Zam&n Khén of Shahjah&npar (teacher of the Nizim of Hyderabad, 
Mahboob ‘Alt Khan), Maulana Saiyid Zahir-ul-Islam of Fatehpar, 
Maulana Saiyid Tajammul Husain of Bihar, Maulana Hakim Saiyid 
‘Abdul Ha‘i, the prolific writer and director of Nadwatul ‘Ulam&, 
Nawab Sadr Yar Jang, Maulana Habibur Rahman Khan Sherw&ni 
(Minister for Religious Affairs, Hyderabad), and Hosim-ul-Mulk 
Safi-ud-daulé Nawab Saiyid Ali Hasan Khan, another director of 
the Nadwatul ‘Ulam, were all disciples of Maulana Fazlur Rahm4n. 
Maulan& Saiyid Muhammad ‘Ali of Monghyr also propagated the 
way of his master as his spiritual successor, 
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among the earlier saints except Shaikh ‘Abdul Qadir could 
be cited by way of comparison.’ 


Mirza Mazhar Jan Ja@aan and Shah Gulam ‘Aly 


Mirza Mazhar Jan Janan Shahid’ (1111-1195/1699-1781) 
was the spiritual successor of Saiyid Nur Muhammad. For 
thirty-five years he kept the hearts of the people at Delhi illu- 
minated through his love-divine. The great scholar Shah Wali- 
ullah writes about him. 

“Nothing about India is concealed from me for I 
have been born and brought up in this country. I have 
also visited and seen Arabia. As for Afghanistan and 
Iran, I have heard of the conditions prevailing there re- 
counted by reliable persons. The conclusion I have reached, 
after giving thought to all I know, is that no profound 
sage so conscientious in following the path of the holy 
law delivered by the Prophet, no spiritual] mentor so suc- 
cessful in guiding the people on the path of spirit and 
no mystic so strong in divinity is to be found these days 
in any country mentioned earlier by me. There might 
have been such men of God in the days gone-by but, 
the truth iss that the number of such virtuous persons is 
extremely limited in every age, let alone these days of 
chaos and confusion.’’ 

Shah Ghulam ‘Ali was succeeded by several illustrious 
mystics, such as, Maulana Na‘im Ullah of Bahraich (1153-1218/ 
1740-1803), the author of M‘amialat Mazhar, Qazi Sana Ullah 
of Panipat (d. 1225/1810), another penman and scholar of 
encylopedic knowledge who wrote the Tafsir Mazhari and Mala 


1. Nuzhatul Khawatir, Vol. VIM. For a detailed account see the author's 
Maulana Faslur Rahman Gang Morédabédi. 

2. His name was Shams-ud-din Habib Ullah while Jan Janan was the 
name given to him by Aurangzeb soon after his birth. 

3. Kalamdt-i-Tayyabat, pp. 163-65 
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Bud Minh and Maulana Ghulam Yahya of Bihar (d. 1180/ 
1766) but the most worthy successor who renovated the Mujad- 
didyah order was Shah Ghulam ‘Ali of Batalah (1156-1240/ 
1743-1825). The last mentioned was a man of great spiritual 
perfection who achieved world-wide fame attracting travellers 
of the path of mysticism from every part of the country and 
other Muslim lands, There was hardly a city in India where 
he did not. have a few disciples. In Ambala alone there were 
- fifty disciples of Shah Ghulam ‘Ali Batalvi. Sir Saiyid Ahmad 
Khan, a contemporary of the Shah, writes in the Athar us- 
Sanddid: 

“Tt have myself seen in the cloister of the Shaikh 
people belonging to Rim (Turkey) and Syria, Baghdad, 
Egypt, China and Ethiopia pledging allegiance to the Shaikh 
and dedicating themselves to his order. Furthermore, there 
were the disciples of the Punjab and Afghanistan who 
came to the hospice in large numbers. There also lived 
at least five hundred of them in the cloister who were 
provided free boarding and lodging.’’* 

Shah Ra‘uf Ahmad Mujaddidi who spent a few days in 
the company of the Shah in his khangah writes that the disciples 
present on the 28th of Jamadi al-Ula, 1231/26th April, 1816 
hailed from Samarkand, Bukhara, Taskent, Hisar, Qandhar 
Kabul, Peshawar, Kashmir, Multan, Lahore, Sirhind, Amroha, 
Sanbhal, Rampur, Bareilly, Lucknow, Ja’is, Bahraih, Gorakhpur, 
‘Azimabad (Patna), Dacca, Hyderabad, Poona etc.? The popu- 
Jarity enjoyed by the Shah reminds one of the Persian couplet 
of Maulana Khalid Rumi. 

Would that somebody conveyed slyly to that prince of 

the beloved, 

That the world has come to life again by his rainy cloud.® 


. Athar us-Sanadid, Chap. IV 

Durr-ul-M'aarif, p. 106 

. The eulogy consisting of 69 couplets has been preserved by Sha&h 
‘Abdul Ghani Muhaddith of Delhi. 


_YNe 
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The celebrated disciples of Shah Ghulam ‘Ali diffused 
his order far and wide. -Shah Muhammad Na‘im, also known 
as Miskin Shah (d. 1264/1848), who was a spiritual successor 
of Shah Ghulam ‘Ali’s disciple Shah S‘ad Uilah, took up resi- 
dence in Hyderabad where he was acknowledged as a spiritual 
guide by the ruler of Hyderabad, Mir Mahboob ‘Ali Khan 
Asaf Jah VI.2 Another notable disciple of Shah S‘ad Ullah was 
Saiyid Muhammad Badshah Bukhari? (d. 1328/1910). Others of 
the spiritual line of Shah Ghulam ‘Ali through whose efforts 
the Mujaddidyah order made rapid progress were Shah Ra’if 
Ahmad Mujaddidi (1201-1266/1787-1850) who founded a hospice 
at Bhopal,* Maulana Shah Basharat Ullah (d. 1254/1838), who 
set up a cloister in Bahraich, Shaikh Gul Muhammad, who 
popularised it in a Bukhara‘ and Shaikh Ahmad, who came 
from Baghdad to obtain leave of Shah Ghulam ‘Ali to guide 
the people in his spiritual order.® 


Maulans’ Khalid Rami 


Propagation of the Mujaddidyah order in Iraq, Syria and 
Turkey was taken upon himself by a Kurd scholar, Maulana 
Khalid Rimi by name, who spanned the continent in one year 
to traverse the path of spirit under the guidance of Shah 
Ghulam ‘Ali. He applied himself to the task of spiritual per- 
fection with such a singleness of heart that whenever any scholar 
or. mystic of Delhi came to see him, he always gave the reply 
that he could not divert his attention to anything else without 
accomplishing the task he had come for, It is stated that 


1, Mukhbir-i-Daccen, Madras, 2nd January, 1896. 

2. He had settled down in Hyderabad where his cloistar was headed 
by Maulana Saiyid ‘Abdullah Shah (d. 1384/1964), the author of 
the Zajdjat-ul-Masabih. 

3. Which was latter on headed by Pir Abi Muhammad and then his 
son Maulana Shah Muhammad Y‘aqib. 

4. Durr-ul-Ma‘arif, p. 125. 

5. Ibid. p. 144 
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when the noted scholar of the time, Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz paid 
a visit to Maulana Khalid Rami, the latter sent for Shah 
Abi Sa‘eed asking him to tell the Shah that he would himself 
call upon him after achieving his goal. 

No sooner did Maulana Khalid Rami return to his home 
than his name and fame were noised abroad attracting innumer- 
able persons to his threshold. The events pertaining to Friday, 
the 24th of Rajab, 1231,! recorded by Shah Ra’af Ahmad in 
the Durr-ul-Matarif read: «A man who had heard of the 
eminence of Maulana Khalid Rumi has returned after meeting 
him in Baghdad. He says that about a hundred thousand persons 
have already affirmed allegiance to the Maulana and about a 
thousand of them, many of whom are reputed scholars, always 
remain at hand to attend to his orders like servants.”? In a 
letter written by Maulana Khalid Rimi to Shah Abt Sa‘eed 
he gave an account of the immense popularity gained by the 
Mujaddidyah order in the Middle East. 

‘In all the dominions of Rim (Turkey), Arabia, Hijaz 

Iraq and certain non-Arab countries including the whole 

- of Kurdistan the silsilah of Naqshbandiyah order has been 
~ received as a greedily desired object. One can see the young 

and. the old, in every gathering and concourse, mosque 
and madrasa, keenly discussing the merits of Imam 
Rabbani Mujaddid Alf Thani. The enthusiasm witnessed 
here these days is without a parallel in any land or at 
any time ...... Although the description I have given here 
amounts to self-indulgence and impudence and I feel ashamed 
of it, I have only penned these facts for the information of 
my companions.” 

Ibn ‘Abidin, commonly known as ‘Allama Shami, was a 


1. 20th June, 1816 

Durr-ul-Ma‘arif. p. 170 

3. Tazkirah Imam Rabbani (cited from the article of Maulana ‘Abdus 
Shakir Farooqi) 


vn 
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devoted disciple of Maulana Khalid Rimi. In addition to the 
Radd ul-Mukhtar Shark Al-Durr ul-Mukhtar, Shami has also 
written the Sull ul-Hosam al-Hindi I’ ‘Nasrata Maulana Khalid 
al-Nagshband; which gives, besides confuting the charges levelled 
against the Maulana by his detractors, a brief biographical 
account of Maulana Khalid Rumi. The Maulana belonged to 
village Qarah Dagh near Sulaimaniyah mountains where he 
was born in the year 1190/1776. After going through the 
then prevalent courses of study he acquired mastery in the 
then religious sciences as well as logic, mathematics and astro- 
nomy and then got busy in imparting instruction to the students 
of higher grades in medicine, dialectics, syntax etc. at Sulai- 
maniyah. In the year 1220/1805 he went to Mecca for haj 
where he felt a mysterious urge to take a trip to India. He- 
returned, however, to Syria and it was there that he came to 
know about the spiritual eminence of Shah Ghulam ‘Ali from 
one of his disciples. He left for India in 1224/1809 and reached 
Delhi after one year taking the rough track through Iran, 
Afghanistan and Lahore. Within a short period of one year 
he attained perfection in the disciplines of five mystical orders 
and was granted permission by his Shaikh to go back to his 
own land for guiding others on the path of spirit. He went 
back to Baghdad in 1228/1813, after a brief stay of five months 
at his home, and very soon became a cynosure of the people 
in that metropolis. His popularity stirred the envy of certain 
persons who raised a tumult against- him. However, at the 
instance of the governor of Baghdad Sa‘eed Pasha a number 
of scholars of the city certified his spiritual attainments and 
the soundness of his religious views. Thereafter innumerable 
persons belonging to Kirkuk, Arbil, Mosil, ‘Amadiyah, A‘intab, 
Aleppo, Syria, Medina, Mecca and Baghdad got themselves 
enlisted to the order of Maulana Khalid Rimi. 

‘Allama Shami then gives an estimate of Maulana Khalid’s 
character and a list of his literary works. He also cites the 
opinion of a noted litterateur, and poet Shaikh ‘Uthman. 
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Maulaca Khalid migrated to Syria in 1238/1823 alongwith a 
large number of his disciples. The whole country virtually 
converged to receive him with the highest honour and to obtain 
his blessings. The Maulana guided the people not only on 
the path of spirit but also saw that they neglected not to ob- 
Serve even a dot of divine law. The Maulana died of plague 
on 14th Dhi Qa‘ada, 1242/9th June, 1827 and was buried in 
Qusiyon. He was a lineal descendant of Caliph ‘Uthman b. 
‘Affan. Shami has narrated a dream of the Maulana where- 
in he had seen that he was leading the funeral prayer of 
Caliph ‘Uthman. After narrating the dream he told the author 
that since he belonged to the lineage of Caliph ‘Uthman the 
dream was a foreboding of his own death. He narrated the 
dream at maghrib (sunset), gave directions about his will after 
the ‘Isha (night) prayers, and thereafter went to his house 
where he was taken ill the same night and answered the sum- 
mons of death before the crack of dawn. 


Shah Ahmad Sa‘eed and His Spiritual Descendants 


. The chief successor of Shah Ghulam ‘Ali, providing . the 
nucleus from which his silsilah (line of succession) gained 
fame and popularity, was Shah Ahmad Sa‘eed ibn Shah Aba 
Sa‘eed (1217-1277/1802-1861). After the death of his father, 
Shah Ahmad Sa‘eed took charge of the cloister of Shah Ghulam 
‘Ali and Mirza Mazhar Jan Janan in 1250/1834 and continued 
to spread the light of Mujaddidyah order for 23 years till 
1273/1857. He had to leave India during the uprising of 1857 
whence he went away to Mecca and thereafter settled down 
in Medina. He died at Medina after a few years but during 
this brief period hundreds of Arabs and Turks pledged fealty 


1, Sull ul-Hosam al-Hindf, p. 318-25, The Maulana’s chain of spiritual 
descent still exists in Syria and Turkey where the author met a number 
of sufi guides of his order at Damascus, Halab and several cities of 
Turkey. 
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to him. An eye-witness report is on record that if Shah 
Ahmad Sa‘eed had remained alive for a few years more, the 
number of his disciples would have run into hundreds of 
thousands,} 

It is difficult to enumerate all the deputies of Shah Ahmad 
Sa‘eed who had attained the perfection to guide others in his 
spiritual order. Managib Ahmadiyzh? records eighty deputies. 
One of these was Shaikh Dost Muhammad Qandhari who was 
succeeded by Khwaja ‘Uthman Damani (d. 1314/1896). The 
latter employed himself in spreading abroad the instruction in 
‘divinity from Miisa Za’i, a town of district Dera Isma’il Khan. 
His chief deputy, Khwaja Siraj-ud-din (d. 1333/1915), became 
a great inspirer and caused the order to spread quickly to the 
distant lands. Endowed with an impressive personality and wide 
learning, he was able to combine the austerities of the mystica] 
path with the cultivation of the science of hadith. Maulana 
Husain ‘Ali Shah (1283-1363/1867-1944) of Wan Bachran* was 
the chief spiritual successor of Khwaja Siraj-ud-din. He was 
a great reformer of the creed and morals who made the unal- 
loyed Unity of God (tawheed khalis) the focus of his spiritual life. 

Another noted mystic of the Mujaddidyah order during 
this period was Shaikh Shah Imam ‘Al1 Makanwi‘ (1212-1282/ 
1797-1865) whose popularity attracted devotees in such large num- 
bers that 300 goats were slaughtered every day for preparation 
of repast to feed his guests.5 His initiary pedigree goes back 
to Shaikh Ahmad through one of his Shaikhs ‘Abdul Ahad 
Wahdat alias Shah Gul. 


1, Letter of Shah Muhammad ‘Umar s/o Shah Ahmad Sa‘eed to Maulana 
Saiyid ‘Abdus Salam of Haswa. 

2. Written by Shah Muhammad Mazhar. 

3. A town in district Mianw4li of Punjab, Pakistan. 

’ 4, Makan Sharif is a town in district Gurddspir. Its ancient name was 
Ratar Chatra. 

5. For details see the Tadkirah Be Mithi Rajgan-i-Rajaur, pp. 508-21, by 
Mirza Zafar Ullah Khan. 
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Another mystic of great distinction succeeding Shah Ahmad 
Sa’eed was Maulana Shah -Abdus Salam Wasti (1234-1299/ 
1819-1882) of Haswa. He was a man of great sanctity and 
spiritual perfection who popularised the mystic order of his 
precursors in the then United Provinces.! 

Shah ‘Abdu Rashid* (1237-1287/1822-1870) was the eldest 
~son of Shah Ahmad Sa’eed. He succeeded to the spiritual 
authority of his father after the latter died at Medina but later 
on migrated to Mecca where he continued to guide the people 
on the path of spirit. He died at Mecca and was buried in 
the Jannat ul-M‘ala. His son Shah Muhammad M«asum (1263- 
1241/1847-1923) established Khanqah-i-Mas‘ami at Rampir 
where he spent 23 years in spiritual guidance of the people. 
He returned to Mecca and died there in 1341/1923. 

_ Shah Muhammad Mazhar (1248-1301/1832-1884) was the 
second son of Shah Ahmad Sa‘eed. He was a perfect mystic 
who gained wide popularity with disciples spread all over Samar- 
kand, Bukhara, Qazzan, Turkey, Afghanistan, Iran, Arabia and 
Syria. He also constructed a three storeyed cloister known as 
Rabat Mazhari at Medina, in 1290/1873, which is situated 
midway between Bab-un-NisA and Jannatul Baqi. 

The third son of Shah Ahmad Sa‘eed was Shah Muhammad 
‘Umar (1244-1298/1828-1881). Shah Abul Khair Mujaddidi 
was his son and spiritual successor. 


Shéh ‘Abdal Ghani 

Shah ‘Abdul Ghani (1235-1296/1820-1879), the younger 
brother of Shah.Ahmad Sa‘eed, was also a man of great spiri- 
tuality whose remarkable success in combining the cult of the 
mystics with the teaching of hadith was not shared by any 
scholar save Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz Dehlawi. He had the credit 
of producing such scholars as Maulana Muhammad Qasim 


1. For details see Nuzhatul-Khawatir, Vol. 7 . 
2. He was spiritual guide of Nawab Kalb ‘Ali Khan of Rampur. 
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Nanautwi and Rashid Ahmad Gangohi who founded the great 
educational institutions of Deoband and Mazahir-ul-Uloom of 
Saharanpur which have made hadith a popular subject of study 
in India. During the great. upheaval of 1857, Shah ‘Abdul 
Ghani left India for Hijaz, alongwith his elder brother, and 
settled down in Medina. Like the great Indian savant of 
hadyth, Shaikh ‘Ali Muttaqi of Kanz ul-‘ummal fame, he spent 
the remaining period of his life in the teaching of hadith and 
was ultimately laid to rest in the Jannat-ul-Baqi.1 

Shah ‘Abdul Ghani was succeeded by three heavenly- 
minded souls. One of these was Maulana ‘Abdul Haq (d.1333/ 
1915) of Allahabad who was more commonly known as 
Sahib-ul-Dala’il ; the other was Shah Aba Ahmad Mujaddidi 
(d. 1342/1924) of Bhopal; the third being was Shah Raft- 
ud-din (d. 1308/1891) of Dethi, the first Principal of Darul 
‘Uloom, Deoband, who left Mufti ‘Aziz-ur-Rahman (d. 1347/1928) 
as his spiritual successor. The cloister, graced by Shah Ahmad 
Sa‘eed and Shah ‘Abdul Ghani, which had been a great centre 
of spiritual discipline for half a century in the country, remained 
vacant? for a long time until Shah Abul Khair Mujaddidi 
(1272-1341/1855-1923), the grandson of Shah Ahmad Sa‘eed, 
once again made it a centre of spiritual: instruction. 

The descendants of Shaikh Ahmad left Sirhind in the 
fourth and fifth generations and took up quarters in different 
parts of the Islamic world. Although this step was taken to 
propagate and diffuse the Mujaddidyah order on a wider scale 


— 


1. One of the disciples of Shah ‘Abdul Ghani, Shaikh Muhammad Yahya, 
(of Turhut, India), has written a biographical account of the Shah and 
his spiritual successors. 

2. The author has seen a letter of Shah ‘Abdul Ghani, written by him 
from Medina in reply to a letter complaining about the deserted state 
of his cloister, in which he had urged the addressee to persuade Mau- 
lana ‘Abdus Salam of Haswa to take his place for he was the only 
person fitted for the task. 
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it eventually helped them from degenerating into mere mauso- 
leum keepers—an institution marking the decline of many a 
mystical order. One branch of his house settled down in 
Kabul (in the Jawwad Fort) to act 2s mentors of the people 
for spreading and stabilizing the spiritual truth of Islam. Nir- 
ul-Masha’ikh Shaikh Fazl ‘Umar Mujaddidi also known as 
‘Sher Agha belonged to this very extraction of Shaikh Ahmad’s 
lineage. He had thousands of disciples in the Indo-Pak sub- 
continent.2 His younger brother was Shaikh Muhammd Sadiq 
who held the post of ambassador for Afghanistan in several 
Arab countries and was also one of the founder-members of 
the Rabita ‘Alam-i-Islami. He was an international figure 
highly. respected for his keen interest in the welfare of Muslims 
as well as for his learning and piety. The two brothers were 
acknowledged leaders. of Afghanistan and it was through their 
efforts that Nadir Shah had to abdicate in favour of Amir 
Aman Ullah Khan? 

Another branch of the Mujaddidyah family had taken up 
residence at Tando Sa’indad in Hyderabad, Sind. The two 
- distinguished members of this line of succession were Khwaja 
Muhammad Hasan Mujaddidi and Hafiz Muhammad Hashim 
Jan Mujaddidi.é 


1. Alas! the Russian aggression and anti-Islamic measures taken by 
the pro-Russian government installed in that country resulted in des- 
truction of this spiritual centre, as most of the descendants of Shaikh 
Ahmad were either arrested or killed or forced to leave the country. 
The author had, during his tour of Afghanistan in 1973, witnessed this 
spiritual centre prosperous and pulsating with life, and had been reci- 
pient of the warm hospitality of Maulana Muhammad Ibrahim, the son 
of Nir-ul-Mashaikh Shaikh Fazl Umar Mujaddidi. 

2. He died on the Sth of Muharram 1376/13th August, 1956. The author 

met him at Mecca and Lahore. 

For details see Daria’y Kabul se Daria’y Yarmik tak by the author. 

4. The writer of these lines paid a visit to Shah Muhammad Hasan 
Mujaddidi at his house in 1944, Hafiz Hashim Jan used to visit 

(Continued on the neat page) 
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Ihsaniyah Order 


Saiyid Adam Binnauri was guided on the sufi pak by 
Shaikh Ahmad who had wafted upon him the breath of 
felicity, but being a man of spiritual insight his own way soon 
came to be recognised as a distinctive schoo] known by the 
name of Ihsaniyah order. Strange though it may seem but 
the order founded by an unlettered person ultimately claimed 
the allegiance of the most eminent scholars, authors, savants 
.of hadith and the founders of great educational institutions, 
all maintaining a careful orthodoxy and the spirit of Quranic 
piety. The illustrious thinker Shah Waliullah, his son Shah 
‘Abdul ‘Aziz, the great martyr Saiyid Ahmad Shahid and his 
virtuous companions like Maulana Isma'il Shahid and Shah 
Is’haq, the founders of Daru! Uloom Deoband, Maulana 
Muhammad Qasim Nanautwi, Maulana Rashid Ahmad Gangohi 
and many others were not only initiated in the Thsaniyah 
order but had also obtained leave to impart spiritual instruc- 
tion to others. Shah Waliullah has paid a glowing tribute to 
Saiyid Adam Binnautri for his insight into the spiritual truth and 
classified him among the founders of great mystical orders. 

Those who were guided to attain the perfection necessary 
for acting as the deputies of Saiyid Adam Binnauti are too 
numerous to be enumerated here. The author of the Nuzhatul 
Khwatir has, however, listed Diwan Khwaja Ahmad (d. 1088/ 
1677) of Nasirabad, Shaikh Ba Yazid (d. 1090-1679) of Qasar, 
Shah Fath Ullah (d. 1100-1689) of Saharanpur and Shaikh 
S-ad Ullah Balkhari (d. 1108-1696) of Lahore among the 
prominent khulfa’ of Saiyid Adam Binnauii. The four heavenly- 


(Concluded from previous page) 
Nizdm-ud-din at Delhi and once he came to the author’s house at 
Da'ira Shah ‘Alam Ullah in Rae Bareli. Both these lines of descent, 
settled in Kabul and Sind, converged at Shaikh Ghulam Muhammad 
M‘asim or Masiim II, who was the grandson of Khwaja Muhammad 
M‘asam. 
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minded souls who popularised his order were Saiyid Shah 
‘Alam Ullah Hasani (1033-1096/1624-1685), Shaikh Sultan of 
Ballia, Hafiz Saiyid ‘Abdullah of Akbarabad and Shaikh 
Muhammad Sharif of Shahabad. 


Saiyid Sh&h ‘Alam Ullah and his family 


Shah «Alam Ullah wanted to migrate to Arabia along- 
with Saiyid Adam Binnauri but the latter had instructed him 
to remain in India, saying, ‘‘Saiyid, take it easy and go back 
to your place. You would be like a sun among the stars in 
the mystics of Oudh.” Khwaja Muhammad Amin Badakhshi, 
aclose disciple and confidant of Saiyid Adam Binnauri has 
testified about Saiyid Shah ‘Alam Ullah that “severely simple 
in his living, he was known for his piety all over India 
and Arabia......those who had seen him wondered if the 
Prophet’s companions were like him’. According to the 
author of the Bahr Zakhkhar, he was “uniquely strenuous in 
fulfilling the demands of shari‘ah and despised everything 
worldly. He set an example of the prophetic way of life as 
few have done after the companions of the holy Prophet and 
the saints of God.” When Shah ‘Alam Ullah went for per- 
forming the Aaj, the inhabitants of Mecca and Medina who 
saw him taxing his energies in following the shariah in 
Jetter and spirit, very often remarked that he was Aba Darr 
of their times. He was ever mindful of following the example 
of the holy Prophet to the minutest detail and attained such 
a stage of sanctity that when he died, Aurangzeb had the 
vision of holy Prophet’s demise in a dream. Extremely per- 
turbed, the Emperor made enquiries about the significance of 
his dream and soon came to know-that Shah ‘Alam Ullah 
had breathed his last in the very night he had had the vision.* 


1, Natd*ij-ul-Harmayn. ; 
2. Shaikh Wajih-ud-din. Ashraf, Bahr Zakhkhar; Shah Ghulam Ali, 
Durr-ul-Ma‘érif, p. 46. 
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Shah ‘Alam Ullah and his descendants continued to prac- 
tice the devo:ional rituals of the Ihsaniyah order. His fourth 
son, Saiyid Muhammad (d. 1156/1743) and later descendants 
like Saiyid Muhammad ‘Ad! alias Shah L‘al (d. 1192/1778), 
Saiyid Muhammad Sabir (d. 1163/1750), Shah Abi Sateed 
(d. 1192/1778), Saiyid Muhammad Wazeh, Maulana Saiyid 
Muhammad Zahir Hasani (d. 1278/1861), Khwaja Abmad b. 
Yasin-Nasirabadi (d. 1289/1872) and Shah Zia-un-Nabi (d. 1326/ 
1908) were blessed with internal illumination. They guided 
thousands of persons on the path of moral rectitude and caused 
them to follow the example of the holy Prophet. 


Shaikh Sultan of Ballia 


He was also a distinguished deputy of Saiyid Adam 
Binnauri. As stated in the Nata’ij-ul-Harmayn, Shaikh Sultan 
was endowed with inward and outward perfection. His name 
is very often mentioned in the mystical tracts seen Shah 
‘Alam Ullah.? 


Hafiz Saiyid ‘Abdullah Akbarabadi 

The third eminent spiritual successor of Saiyid Adam 
Binnauri who won widespread popularity for his Shaikh’s order 
was Hafiz Saiyid ‘Abdullah of Akbarabad. He had among 
his disciples Shah «Abdur Rahim Fariiqi (d. 1131/1719), father 
of Shah Wali Utlah, whom he had also invested with the 
authority to initiate adherents to the Ihsqniyah order.* The 


1, Fora detailed account of these men of God see cE EAA, 
Vols. VI & VII. 

2. He belonged to Lakhminia, district Bega Sir’4i in Bihar which was 
called Ballia in the past. His descendants are still to be found in that 
town. No writer has, however, left any detailed account of Shaikh 
Sultan. 

3. The biographical details and virtues-of Saiyid ‘Abdullah have been pre- 
served by Shah Waliullah in the Anfas-ul-Arifin, pp. 6-15, Mujtabi 
Press, 1335 A.H. 
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order was later on propagated on a wider scale through the 
efforts of Shah Waliullah and his.son Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz. 
Their line of spiritual descent was passed on from Saiyid 
Ahmad Shahid to Haji ‘Abdur Rahim Wilayti and Mianji 
Nar Muhammad of Jhanjhana and then it was spread by 
Haji Imdad Ullah through his virtuous deputies like Maulana 
Muhammad Qasim Nanautwi, Maulana Rashid Ahmad Gangohi 
and Maulana Ashraf ‘Ali Thanwi. It was further propagated 
by Maulana Rashid Ahmad Gangohi’s disciples, Maulana 
Mahmid ul-Hasan of Deoband, Shah ‘Abdur Rahim of Ra’ipur, 
Maulana Khalil Ahmad of Saharanpur and Maulana Saiyid 
Husain Ahmad Madni. Shah ‘Abdur Rahim was succeeded 
by Maulana ‘Abdul Qadir of Raipur while Maulana Khajil 
Ahmad had a worthy successor in Maulana Muhammad Ilyas 
of Kandhla, founder of the Tabligh movement of India. This 
line .of spiritual succession went ahead to Maulana Shaikh 
Muhammad Zakariya, a great scholar of hadith and saintly 
soul of the present times.? 

It would be. difficult to give here even a brief account of 
the merits, virtues and services of Shah Waliullah and Shah 
‘Abdul ‘Aziz for it would require another volume of this series 
to do justice to them. We have already referred to the views 
of Shah Waliullah about the spiritual perfection of Mirza 
Mazhar Jan Janan.’ In the Muqamat-i.Mazhan, Shah Ghulam 
‘Ali has set fourth the following observation of the Mirza 
about Shah Waliullah: 

- Shah Waliullah has expounded a new method and 
has a novel way of explaining the secrets of spiritual truth. 

He deserves to be called a godly soul among the scholars 

Liens even including the mystics...... who have completely 
combined the outward and inward perfections. There are 
but a few persons like him who have given expression to 


1, Magamat Mazhari, Matte At mdi, pp. 60-61 
2. Died 1st Sh‘aban 1402 A.H./23rd May, 1982 
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unique and new thoughts.’ 

Fazl Haq of Khairabad was a renowned logician. When 
he went through the Iza@/atul Khafa of Shah Waliullah he said 
to. his students, “The author of this book is a man of ency- 
clopedic knowledge, difficult to be encompassed by anyone.” 
Mufy ‘Inayat Ahmad, an erudite scholar belonging to Kakori 
remarked about Shah Waliullah; ‘He is like the heavenly tree 
Tuba? whose roots are in his family and the branches in every 
Muslim house.” As for Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, his scholarly 
attainments, depth of knowledge in hadith, penmanship, spiritual 
perfection, virtuous character and deportment and anxiety for 
the well-being of Muslims give him an suet over the most 
prominent ‘scholars of his age.* 


Saiyid Ahmad Shahid and His Followers 


, Saiyid Abmad Shahid wa§ also initiated in the Ihsaniyah- 
Mujaddidyah order. Voluminous treatises like Saiyid Ahmad 
Shahid—His Life and Mission by Mohi-ud-din Ahmad are some 
of the books that trace his influence in the making of present- 
day Muslim community of Indo-Pak sub-continent.2 The 
reformatory endeavour of the great Saiyid and the far-reaching 
effect his movement had on the subsequent development of 
Indian Muslims are now recognised by all, friends and foes 
alike. However, we cite here the views of some scholars of 
the earlier generations about the achievements of Saiyid Ahmad 
Shahid. Abdul Ahad writes: 

‘More than forty thousand Hindus and other non- 
Muslims embraced Islam through his efforts and three 


. Mugamat Mazhari, Matb‘a Ahmadi, pp. 60-61 

. A tree in Paradise 

See Nuzhatul-Khawati, Vol. V1 

. See Nuzhatul-Khawatir, Vol. VIL 

Another brochure entitled “The Misunderstood Reformer” by the. 
author would also be found useful by. the reauers. 


yrepye 
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million Muslims pledged allegiance to ‘him. His deputies 
are still enlisting people to his order and the number of 
all such persons would run into several millions.’ 

Maulana Wilayat ‘Ali (d. 1269/1853) who had undergone 


great sacrifices for the sake of Saiyid’s cause, attested that: 


“Thousands of persons left their unsound creeds to 
embrace Islam. Within a brief period of five or six years 
three million persons took bi‘at at the hands. of the Saiyid 
while another hundred thousand were initiated in his order 
‘during his pilgrimage.’ . 

Another reputed scholar, Nawab Saiyid Siddiq Hasan 


Khan of Bhopal (d. 1307/1890) who had met a number of 
Saiyid’s disciples bears witness to the task of reform and renova- 
tion of faith performed by the Saiyid in these words: 


“A‘sign of God he was in guiding the people on the 


‘ right path and making their hearts incline towards God. 


A large number of these pure-hearted souls attained saint- 
hood through the potent influence exerted by him, while 
his spiritual successors swept the country clean of all innova- 
tions and polytheistic thoughts and practices, and this great 
work of reformation is still continuing...... In short, there 
was none so godly and perfect of spirit in the whole world in 
those days, nor was there any mystic or religious scholar 
who exerted such a salutary influence even over one-tenth 
of the people as he did.’’ 

It was through the Saiyid’s magnetic personality that the 


founders of Deoband school, on the one hand, and a body of 
selfless workers headed by the great organisers of Sadiqpir,* 


Sawaneh Ahmadi by Molvi Muhammad J‘afar of Thanesar, p. 65 


‘Risala. D‘awat included in the Risa’i. Tis‘a by Maulana Wilayat ‘Ali 


Taqsar-o-Juyid ul-Ahrar, pp. 109-110 

Sadiqpir was the biggest centre of the Saiyid’s Jihad movement in 

India ‘which continued ‘to provide guidance to the movement. after 

Saiyid’ Ahmad Shahid’s death. Its leaders, Maulana Wildyat ‘Ali 
, (Continued on next page) 
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on the other, were initiated in the Mujaddidyah-Naqshbandiyah 
order. The first group exerted itself to establish educational 
institutions for religious reform while the second struggled 
against foreign influences alien to the spirit and teachings of 
Islam. Both of them awakened the Muslims from their deep 
slumber at a time when they seemed to have no future at all. 
These disciples and deputies of the Saiyid restored the self- 
confidence of the Indian Muslims. The intellectual ferment 
and quickened vitality of the masses informed by a sense of 
Islamic identity stirred up by the followers of Saiyid Ahmad 
Shahid, constituted a marvellous achievement of the Saiyid’s 
movement which was not only unparalleled in the history of 
mysticism and religious reform but also protected the great 
Muslim community of this sub-continent against ever reverting 
back to unsound beliefs and polytheistic practices as witnessed 
in India towards the later half of the tenth century A.H.! All 
these achievements assign a honoured place to the Saiyid 
among the galaxy of great mujaddids whom we find giving a 
call to the faithful at every turning point of our history. 


(Concluded from previous page) 
Maulana Yahya ‘Ali, Maulana Ahmadullah, Maulana ‘Indyat “Ali 
Ghizi, Maulana Abdullah and Maulana ‘Abdur Rahim, all belonging 
to the Sadiqpir house made great sacrifices for the cause. 

1, For a detailed study see Saiyid Ahmad Shahid—His Life and Achieve- 
ments by Mohiuddin Ahmad, which forms another volume of the 
series of Saviours of Islamic Spirit. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE WORKS OF SHAIKH AHMAD 
MUJADDID SIRHINDI 


A list of Shaikh Ahmad Mujaddid Alf Thani’s work is being 
given here before drawing his biography to a close. 

1,  Ithbat un-Nubiwah (Arabic). _ Its manuscript copies are 
still extant in the private collection of Mujaddid’s descendants - 
and their cloisters. It has beén published in 1383/1963 by the 
Kutub Khana Idara Mujaddidyah, Nazimabad, Karachi, along- 
with Urdu translation. Subsequently its Arabic text was 
reprinted in 1385/1965 by Idara Sa‘adiyah Mujaddidyah, Lahore 
alongwith some other works of the author. 

2. Radd-i-Rawafiz (Persian). It was written in reply to 
the criticism by certain Iranian scholars, perhaps in the year 
1001/1593. Parts of it are identical with the matters discussed 
in letters No. 80 and 202 of volume I of the Maktabat. This 
work has since seen several reprints. Hashmat ‘Ali’? Khan 
published the Persian text with Urda translation of Prof. Dr. 
Ghulam Mustafa Khan from Rampur in 1384/1964. Thereafter 
Idara Sa‘adiyah Mujaddidyah, Lahore, brought out the Persian 
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text and Urdu translation separately. Shah Waliullah wrote 
a commentary to this work of Shaikh Ahmad but it was never 
published. 

3. Risalah Tahliliyah (Arabic). The brochure was written. 
in 1010/1601, and its manuscript is also extant. Idara Mujad- 
didyah, Nazimabad, Karachi, brought out this work in 1384/ 
1964 with Urdu translation. Thereafier the Arabic text was 
published in 1385/1965 by Idara Sa‘adiyah Mujaddidyah, panel, 
along with other works of Shaikh Ahmad. 

4. Sharh-i-Ruba‘iyat (Persian). It comprises the commenta- 
ries on two quatrains of Khwaja Baqi Billah, first by the Khwaja 
himself, and the second by. Shaikh Ahmad. Both the Idara 
Sa‘adiyah Mujaddidyah, Lahore, and Idara Mujaddidyah, 
Nazimabad, Karachi, have brought out this work in 1385/1965 
and 1386/1966 respectively. Another commentary of the Sharah- 
i-Rubaiyat was written by Shah Waliullah under the title of 
Kasfh-ul-Ghain fi Sharh Raba‘ytain which has been printed by the 
Mujtabai Press, Delhi, in 1310/1892. 

5. Ma‘arif Laduniyah (Persian). It deals with the mystical 
way of Shaikh Ahmad and investigates matters pertaining to 
sulak (sincere compliance with the shari‘ah) and matrifuh (cog- 
nition of truth). Written by Shaikh Ahmad in 1015/1016 A.H./ 
1606/1607 A, D.), it has 41 chapters, each elucidating an 
aspect of :m‘artfah. This work in Persian was first published by 
Hafiz Muhammad ‘Ali Khan from Matb‘a Ahmadi, Rampur, 
in December, 1898. Thereafter it saw a number of reprints 
under the aegis of Majlis ‘Iimi, Dhabel, Idara Sa‘adiyah Mujad- 
didyah and Idara Mujaddidyah in different years. 

6. Mabd‘a.o-Ma‘ad (Persian). The work’ deliberates upon 
the esoteric nature of spiritual truths and realities. The subjects 
discussed in the tract were scattered in different writtings of 
the Shaikh which were collected and compiled under 61 sub- 
headings by one of his spiritual successors, Maulana Mubammad 
Siddiq Kashm1, in 1019/1610. The oldest print of the book 
available now was brought out by Matb'a Ansari of Delhi 
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in 1307/1889. It was published several times thereafter and 
the latest edition brought out by Idara Mujaddidyah of Karachi 
contains its Urdu rendering by Saiyid Zawwar Husain. It was 
translated into Arabic by Shaikh Murad of Mecca. 

7. Mukashifat ‘Ayniyah (Persicn). Manuscripts of certain 
writings of the Shaikh preserved by his deputies were compiled 
by Maulana Muhammad Hashim Kashmi after the death of 
the Shaikh in this collection. The work is dated 1051/1641. 
It was first published by Idara Mujaddidyah of Karachi with 
Urdu translation in 1384/1964. 

8. Maktabat Imam Rabbani (Persian). This is the most 
important work of Shaikh Ahmad giving expression not only 
to his heart-felt affections, sentiments and thoughts but also 
his researches in the realm of spiritual realities. It bears witness 
to his intellectual gifts and the originality of thought which 
have made him known as the Mujaddid Alf Thani (Renewer 
of the Second Millennium). A separate volume would be 
required to explain the literary excellence as well as mystical 
revelations and subtle facts of esoteric realities discussed in it. 
It is one of those books written by an Indian scholar which 
has been rated highly by the scholars of other countries and 
rendered into Arabic and Turkish. It has also been one of 
the most esteemed and popular works in the circles of sufis, many 
of whom have made it the principal book of study. Neither 
its contents nor its literary style has grown stale with the 
passage of time. 

The Maktabat contain 536 letters of Shaikh Ahmad divided 
into its three volumes. The first volume having 313 letters 
was compiled, in accordance with the desire expressed by the 
Shaikh himself, by Maulana Yar Muhammad Jadid Badakhshi 
Talqani in the year 1025/1616. The second volume containing 99 
letters was assembled by Maulana ‘Abdul Ha’i Hisari Shadmani 
in 1028/1619 on the suggestion of Khwaja Muhammad M‘asum, 
{n 1031/1622 the third volume with 114 letters was compiled 
by Maulana Muhammad Kashmi.. Ten more letters were later 
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on added to the last volume 

The Maktabat has seen several reprints from time to time. 
It was most probably first published by the Newal Kishore 
Press, Lucknow, which reprinted it several times. Later on 
Matb‘a Ahtadi and Matb‘a Murtazawi, both of Delhi, printed 
the book time and again. In 1329/1911 a de-luxe edition of 
the Maktabat was brought out by Maulana Nur Ahmad of 
Anmritsar.4 


THE END 


1. Summarised from the Hazrat Mujaddid Alf Thani by Maulana Saiyid — 
Zawwar Husain Shab. 
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FOREWORD 


Praise belongs to Allah, the Lord of the 
worlds, and blessings and peace be on the 
foremost among messengers and _ the last 
of the Prophets, Muhammad, and his 
progeny and the companions all, and 
those who- followed them sincerely and 
summoned. (the people) to his message, to 
the Day of Judgement. ; 


Having finished the present volume of ‘the Saviours of Islamic 
Spirit which takes the heroic story of religious and intellectual 
endeavour to Shah Waliullah of Delhi and his successors and 
deputies, the writer of these lines finds himself on bended knees, 
glorifying the Lord from the core of his heart. 

When the work on first volume of this series was started in 
Muharram 1372 A.H. (September 1952) beginning .the story 
with the biographical accounts of Imam Hasan Basri and Caliph 
‘Umar b. ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, with the help of some sketchy notes 
jotted down for delivering a few lectures on the subject, it was 
difficult to visualize that the narration thus started would cover, 
step by step, the endeayours and struggles of all the reformers 
and savants of Islam in different lands from the beginning of the 
Islamic era to the twelfth century, and ultimately reach the stage 
requiring portrayal of the lives of two great revivalists, Mujaddid 
Alf Thani and Shah Waliullah Dehlawi. ‘That this feat has been 
accomplished despite uncertainty of the span of life, vicissitudes 
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like ill-health and bereavements, heavy engagements, inconstancy 

and. indecision and inability to read or write anything for 

fourteen years, it was nothing but the grace of God which caused 

it to be carried out successfully. The author can only offer his 

thanks to the Lord for this blessing by reciting the Quranic 
“verse : 

«*My Lord, inspire me to render thanks for Thy favours. 

Thou hast blessed me and my father and mother, and 

to be righteous well-pleasing to Thee; and do Thou 

admit me. through Thy mercy, amongst Thy righteous 

servants,”’ (27-19) 

And also repeat what the holy Prophet is reported to have 
said : 

‘Praise be to Allah whose might and glory disposes one 
to righteous deeds.” 

This volume virtually completes the story of revivalist 
endeavour in so far as it narrates the reformative efforts of the 
twelfth century A. H. whose salutary effects can still be seen, at 
least in the Indo-Pak sub-continent, in the form of educational 
and religious institutions, reformative movements and literary 
creations designed to bring about an Islamic reawakening. The 
author cannot therefore be accused of any overstatement if he 
claims that with the series he wrote under the title of Siat 
Saiyid Ahmad Shahid* in 1939 he has now brought to completion, 
at least in so far as this sub-continent .is concerned, this narrative 
upto the thirteenth or rather to the fourteenth century for he has 
already compiled the biographies of quite a few scholars and 
savants of the last century (of which that of Maulana Mohammad 
Ilyas deserves to be mentioned here), In-this manner the sixth 
and even a part of the seventh volume of this series has already 
been written by the author. It is now for other researchers. and 
‘1. This work has since been revised and brought out in two volumes by 

the Academy of Islamic Research and Publications, which should be 
deemed as the sub:equent part of this series. For English version 
see ‘Saiyid Ahmad Shahid—‘His Life and Mission’ by Mohiuddin 

Ahmad also published by the Academy. ; 
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scholars to shed light on the achievements of reformers and 
revivalists of the thirteenth century in the remaining part of the 
Islamic world which is also essential for an appraisal of their 
intellectual and religious contributions, Reformist endeavour is 
a continuing process, not limited to any particular age or place. 
Attempts will continue to be made to renew the bases of faith. to 
purify it of all accretions and deviations during the course of 
time, to spread and develop the Islamic disciplines and to fight 
the profane, irreligious thoughts and practices till the time Islam 
or rather the world exists. Nobody can therefore claim to have 
pronounced the last word on the subject. A saying of the holy 
Prophet contains this prediction : 

“Every race shall have just and God-fearing men of 
(religious) learning who will be cleansing this reli- 
gion from deviations of the over-credulous, false 
teachings of the irreligious and misrepresentations of 
the ignorant ” ; 

. The reformatory work underiaken by Shah Waliuilah was 
both wide and varied in nature; its predominant note was _ in- 
tellectual and academic; it comprised instruction, penmanship, 
propagation of the Scripture and the sunnah. The Shah explained 
the wisdom of religious teachings, showed the compatibility of 
transmitted knowledge with intellection as well as interrelation 
of different juristic schools which provided guidance to the 
coming generations’ Realising significance of the changing 
political scene in India. and making a realistic estimate of the 
then decadent .trends he made efforts to conserve the power of 
Tstam and identity of Muslims He tried to revive Islamic 
disciplines for the benefit of coming generations. The author 
had naturally to exert himself more in studying and applying his 
mind to all these aspects of Shah’s dynamic personality, There 
was, however, no escape from his multifarious engagements yet 
he was able to complete this iask, solely through the grace of 
God, with a shorter break than those that had held up the work 
on the earlier parts of this series. 

The writer wishes to express his thanks to his colleagues and 
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friends who have helped him in tracing the source material and 
translating lengthy Arabic and Persian passages as well as in 
revision of the manuscript.. They include Shams Tabriz Khan, 
a lecturer in the Lucknow University, Muhammad Burhan-ud-din 
Sumbhali, lecturer of Tafsir and Hadith in Darul ‘Uloom 
Nadwatul ‘Ulama. ‘Atiq Ahmad, late Abul ‘Irfan Nadwi, Syed 
Muhammad Murtaza Naqvi, Mohammad Haroon and Nisarul 
Haq Nadwi. He is also grateful to Nurul Hasan Rashid. of 
Kandhla who supplied the author some valuable information 
about the family and descendants of Shah Waliullah and also 
indicated references therefor. Syed Mohammad Ghufran Nadwi 
and Ghiyath-ud-din Nadwi also worked hard in the preparation 
of the index and getting this work through the press. 

The author lays no claim to this work being as attractive 
and appealing as one would expect of the resplendent personality 
of Shah Waliullah but he hopes and prays God that it may be 
thought-provoking and serve to inspire others for further study 
and research in the great task accompalished by Shah Waliullah 
whose relevance to the present times is self-evident.. 

_ The author is also grateful to Syed Mohiuddin for rendering 
this work into English which would. it is hoped, dispel some 
of the misgivings among those who have an access only to the 
works in English language, which have been created by certain 
writers about Shah Waliullah because of their own spite or 
ignorance, 


LUCKNOW . 
January 15, 1992. 


8. Abul Hasan Ali Nadwi 


Islamic World in the Twelfth Century 


Need for the Study of Twelfth Century Conditions 


In the third volume of the Saviours of Islamic Spirit dealirg 
with the life and achievements of Shaikh Ahmad Alf Thani 
(971-1034 A.H./1564-1624 A.D.) attention has been invited to 
the importance of following up the events of the tenth century 
for an appreciation of the accompalishments of Shaikh Ahmad 
in these words : . 

«“We shall have to take into account the fact that an age 
and its environs as well as the society are like a 
running stream whose every wave is impinged upon 
and interlocked with, the other. Likewise, no country 
howsoever isolated from its neighbours can remain. 
unconcerned and uninfluenced by important events, 
revolutions and interaction of different forces in the | 
surrounding countries, especially when these happen- 
ings pertain to a neighbour belonging to the same 
faith and race. It would, therefore, not be proper 
for us to limit oyr énquiry to India alone; we shall — 
have to run the eye over to the entire world of Islam, 
particularly the neighbouring Muslim countries. India 
may not have had political relations with such coun- 
tries, but religious, cultural and intellectual connexions' 
did exist and whatever was in the wind there must 
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have had its repercussions here.” 

In any discussion of the reformative efforts of Shah Waliullah 
it would be all the more necessary. to keep this histor‘cal 
principle in view for obvious reasons: Hijaz had an important 
role in his educational and intellectual development since he had 
spent more than a year? in that land studying Aadith under the 
well-known scholar of his time, Shaikh Abu Tahir Muhammed 
b. [brahim Kurdi, who had. imparted instruction to numerous 
sivants of ‘adit hailing from neighbouring countries, Shah 
Waliullah came into contact with the Arab and non-Arab scholars 
of the two holy cities Hijaz was thena part of the great 
Ottoman~Empire and the local administration was in the hands 
of the Makkan elite who ruled the country as representatives 
of the Caliph. Apart from aj which caused the convergence of 
scholars from every part of the Islamic world, tie two holy cities, 
cspecially Medina was then a centre of learning for haditi attrac- 
ting both learners and scholars from far off countries. The two 
holy cities were representative of the entire Islamic world from 
where one could form an estimate of the intellectual and educati- 
nal, moral, cultural and political state of the Muslim ‘countries — 
as well as thir attainments and failures, their literati and school- 
men, the revivalist movements of different countries, the under- 
currents of disintegrative forces and even the webs of intrigues 
in them. One could feel there the pulse of the Islamic world and 
hear the sounds of its heart-beat. A man so sapient and well- 
disposed towards Muslims, who was being groomed for the great 
task of revival and renovation of God’s religion, must have taken 
maximum advantage of the opportunity in determining his future 
course of action. 

India had been under political tutelage of the Central 
Asiatic people belonging to the Turanian and Afghani stock for 
several centuries when their successive waves injected a new 
life-blood to the country’s administrative and military structure. 
Whenever the ruling circles in India showed the signs of fatigue 
or infirmity, a fresh and vigorous fighting force entered India 
through Khaibar or Bolan Pass and since the new-comers subscri- 
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bed to the same faith (Islam),. the same sect, (ahl-sunnat wal- 
jama‘at), the same law (shari‘ah), the same language (Turkish or 
Persian) and the same culture (a mixture of Arab, Iranian, 
Turkish and Indian cultures), they imparted a new lease of life 
to the socio-political set up already existing in this country. 

It should also not be forgotten that after. Babur’s conquest 
of India and the establishment of Mughal rule in this country, 
some of the important provinces of Afghanistan like Kabul and 
Qandhar came to included in the great Muslim Empire of India 
whose frontiers extended upto Bala Hissar. It was during the 
life-time of Shah Waliullah that Nadir Shah of Iran attacked 
Delhi and the ruler of Qandhar, Ahmad Shah Abdali made several 
attempts to subdue this country. The latter ultimately shattered 
the united strength of the Marhatas in 1174/1761 at Panipat and 
changed the course of events in this country. He provided an 
opportunity to the decaying Mughal Empire to consolidate its 
power and the Muslim society, particularly its nobility to reform 
itself; both of which, however, proved unequal to the task and 
failed to avail of the opportunity made available to them. All 
these happenings pertain to the life-time of Shah Waliullah, or, 
correctly speaking, the latter event cam: to pass through the 
efforts of Shah Waliullah. Both these invaders belong:d to the 
same region of Afghanistan and Iran, and hence the political and 
social developments of this region cannot be ignored in discussing 
either the socio-political conditions of India during the twelfth 
century of Islamic era or the events pertaining to the life-time 
of Shah Waliullah. 


Iran’s Social and Cultural Impact on India 


Just as India was profoundly influenced politically by 
Turkistan and Afghanistan ever since the fifth century A. H., the 
impact of Iran had continued to be felt in its educational, 
literary, cultural and intellectual spheres. Iran’s literary style 
in prose and poetry, its mystic orders, its curriculum and educa- 
tional system as well as the text-books compiled there exerted a 
Strong influence on India. The process became more potent 
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after Humayun’s re-capture of the country with the Iranian - 
assistance. During the reign of Akbar, India became totally 
dependent on Iran for its system of education, the curriculum 
followed in the educational institutions and even the standard of 
education, particularly in the field of logic and philosophy after 
Amir Fathultah Shirazi and Hakim ‘Ali Gilani’s emigration 
to India, The intellectual and cultural sway of Iran was so 
complete over India that we cannot overlook the happenings. of 
Iran in our historical survey of India pertaining to that period, 


Importance of Ottoman Caliphate 


We can also not close our eyes to the great Turkish Empire 
(which had been donning the mantle of caliphate since the 
beginning of the tenth century A. H.) whose seat of authority lay 
far beyond India in the central Asia and Europe but which 
included almost all the Arab countries (Egypt, Syria, Iraq, 
Yemen, Najd, Hijaz and a greater part of North Africa) in its 
dominion, Being a great power of the day as well as the 
protector of the Haram at Makkah and other sacred places, and 
a successor to the caliphate, it was held as the power representing 
- Islam and enjoyed the esteem of Muslims all over the world who 
naturally took a keen interest in its affairs. Shah Waliullah 
possessing a long-suffering heart and breadth of vision, and also 
a deep insight into Islamic history, could not have overlooked 
the Ottoman caliphate. He was fully aware of the religious.and 
political importance of the caliphate and its continued existence 
as an independent power for social health of the Muslims. He 
wanted to see Muslims politically powerful and influential not 
_merely within their own. countries but as a power to reckon 

with in the international field. How could he ignore the internal 
forces of cohesion or disintegration and the factors working for: 
the consolidation or erosion of the Ottoman caliphate’s political 
power during his stay for more than a year in one of its most 
important centres? He must have acquainted himself with the 
state of affairs in different dominions of the caliphate like Syria 
and Egypt from the people coming from these countries to. Hijaz. 
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The scholars of Turkey and the nobility of Turkish Empire, as 
also their leanings and propensities, were exerting influence on 
the religious. and intellectual circles of the caliphate’s depen- 
dencies and therefore we shall. have to cast a glance over the 
relationship Ottoman caliphate had forged with its neighbouring 
Christian powers of the West and the political intrigues set afoot 
by them for the impending upheavals jeanne to the disintegration 
of the Turkish power. 


Political situation of the World of Islam 


We shall first briefly survey the political situation of Islamic 
world: important events and rise and fall of the Muslim kingdoms 
and thereafter take stock of its intellectual, religious, and moral 
state of affairs. 


Ottoman Caliphate in the Twelfth Century 


Shah Waliullah was born in 1114/1702 and died in 1176/ 
1761. In-between this period five Turkish Kings— Mustafa II 
(d. 1115/1703), Ahmad III (d. 1143/1730), Mahmid I (d. 1167/ 
1754), ‘Uthman III (d. Ae and Mustafa Hi. Cts 1187} 
1757-1774) wore the crown. 

Shah Waliullah had come of age when. Ahmad ITI,: Mahmid 
I, ‘Uthman III and Mustafa III were donning the purple but he 
spent the last five years of his life when Mustafa III held the reins 
of government, 

Mustafa III wielded the pes for sixteen years and eight 
months." It was during his rule that war broke out between the 
Turks and Russia and the former had to suffer a defeat in 1183/ 
1769. The victory of the Russians was ‘not due to their outstan- 
ding performance in'the war but could be . attributed to certain 
accidental coincidence and mismanagement of war efforts by the 
Turks The Russian Commander, General Elphinston, wanted 
to attack Constantinople but he was not granted permission. 
Mustafa Khan, on the other hand, took certain measures to 
reform and strengthen his armed forées, and. was also successful 
in winning a few battles. Russia offered to make peace with the 
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Turkey but the conditions offered by it were disgraceful to the 
Turks. On 3rd Sh’aban 1186/9th November 1772 a Peace 
Conference was held at Bucharest in Rumania (ten years after 
the death of Shah Waliullah), but the Turkish. Empire rejected 
' the demands made by the Russians and decided to renew the 
hostilities. Russians were put to rout so badly that when Turkish 
forces approached Bazar Jaq (now called Tobulkhin) they feund 
the entire city deserted"by its inhabitants. Historian Hemer is 
on record that the Turkish troops found ‘pots on fire in which 
meat was being cooked’. Sultan Mustafa III died on 8th Dhi 
Q‘ada, 1187/21st January, 1774. Historians have nothing but 
praise for his zeal for justice and public weal, He ‘got a number. 
of educational institutions and mystical hospices established 
during his rule.* _ 

Shah Waliullah was a young man when. printing presses: 
were set up in different parts of Turkish Empire, the first of these 
being in Constantinople. It was also the period when the 
movement launched by Shaikh Muhammad b. ‘Abdul Wahhab 
(1115-1206/ 1703-1792) gained ground in Najd and Hijaz.® <Ali 
Bey (popularly known as Shaikh-ul-Balad) gradually consolidated 
his hold over Egypt during the reign of ‘Uthman III. He cons- 
pired with the Admiral commanding the Russian fleet. stationed 
in the Mediterranian Sea to help him with arms and ammunitgpns 
to make Egypt independent of Turkish rule. ‘Ali Bey succeeded 
in gaining control over Gaza, Nablus, Quds, Yafa and Damascus. 
He was making preparations to advance towards Anatuliya when 
one of his Memluk Commanders, Muhammad Bey (also known 
as | Babi-ul-Zahab) raised the banner of revolt against ‘Ali Bey 
with the result that he had to return to Egypt whe c he suffered a 
defeat. The ensuing disorder and. rebellion resulted in the 
bombardment of Beirut by the Russian warships which destroyed 
three hundred houses. In Muharram 1187/March, 1773 the forces 
of -Ali Bey and Muhammad Bey fought pitched battles. ‘Ali 
Bey was defeated and taken prisoner. ‘Ali Bey who died of 
wounds sustained in the battle, was beheaded and his head along 
with those of four Russian’Commanders were presented to the 
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Turkish viceroy Khalil Pasha who sent them on to Constantinople. 
Turkish rule was once again restored over Egypt. . 


Hijaz 


Sultan Mahmad I (1143- 1167/1730-1754) -was the reigning 
sovereign when Shah Waliullah reached Hijaz and stayed there. 
in the two ‘holy cities. for over a year. The viceroy of Turkish 
Caliph in Hijaz, then known as Amir of Hijaz. was Muhammad 
b. ‘Abdullah* b, Sateed b. Zayd b. Muhsin al-Hasani (d. 1169/ — 
1756) who had been raised to governorship of Hijaz™ after the 
death of his father in 1143/1730. His rule was marked by family 

_dissensions and internal strife. His uncle Mas‘ud b. Sa‘eed 
forced Muhammad b. ‘Abdullah to relinquish the charge of Hijaz 
in his favour in 1145/1732 but Muhammad b, ‘Abdullah regained 
the Amirship after a year though for a short period only. 
Mas‘id b, Sa‘eed thereafter retained governorship of Hijaz till 
his death.’ He is stated to be a prudent ruler endowed with 
qualities of state manship and was able to maintain law and order 
in Hijaz.® 

- Insecurity. of wayfaring, depredations by the Bedouins and 

‘general lawlessness in Arabia during the middle of the twelfth 
century A. H. are vividly portrayed in the chronicles and travel 
accounts of haj pilgrims of the time. These chaotic . conditions 
were occasioned by the region being located at a remote distance 
from Constantinople, the centre of the Turkish Empire, the 
policy of non-interference pursued by the Ottoman*caliphate in 
the internal affairs of Hijaz, high regard for the nobility of 
Makkah who were. treated as descendants of the. holy Prophet, 
complaisance for the- Arabs in general and hereditary rule of one 
family over Hijaz for the last several hundreds of years. There 
cannot be any doubt that Shah Waliullah would have taken 
notice of the disorderly conditions in Hijaz, observed the family 
feuds for gaining hold upon’the government of the region as well 
as weaknesses of administrative machinery. and kept himself 
abreast of the undesirable events of 1145/1732, which would | 
have more probably taken place during his stay. in Hijaz. He 
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must oe drawn ‘his ‘own conclusions about the lack of moral 
sense and discipline among the people there, 


Yemen 


. The pattern of government in Yemen was almost similar to 
_ that of Hijaz. It was politically a part of the. Turkish . Empire 
and its governor was appointed by the Caliph but the regency of 
the country was supplemented by another institution known as 
Imamat which had been in existence there since the: middle of. 
the third century A.H. Normally the Imams were Saiyids belon- 
ging to the Zaidi sect,? on whose hands the people of Yemen 
used to take. the pledge of fidelity. The Imams had to be well- 
“versed i in religion, particularly their own school ‘of jurisprudence _ 
in which they were regarded as the final authority. Yemen was 
made a_pait of Turkish Empire during the reign of Sultan 
Sulaiman Qanini b, Ya’iz-Salim, when As-Saiyid al-Mutahhir 
(b, al-Imam Sharaf-ud-din d, 980/1572) was the ruler and Imam 
of Yemen. As-Saiyid:al-Mutahhir fought against the Turkish 
Commander Sinan Pasha and. lost the battle? but the Turks 
allowed the office of Imam to continue with a large measure of 
internal autonomy as in Hijaz. Al-Imam al-Mansir b’illah al- 
Husain b, al-Mutawakkil ‘alallah Qasim b. Husain (1139/1726- 
1161/1748) was the Imam of Yemen when Shah Waliullah 
visited Hijaz. Although Yemen had been ruled by the Zaidis 
for quite sometime, the majority of the people belonged to the 
Shafi‘ite sect of the Sunnites. Yemen had also been an important 
centre for study of hadith during the twelfth and the thirteenth 
centuries. Yemen gave birth to such eminent scholars of hadith 
as Muhammad b, Isma‘il al-Amir (d. 1142/1729) during the 
twelfth century who wrote the Sublus-Salam. Another great 
scholar of hadith was Muhammad b ‘Ali As-Shaukani (d. 1255; 
1839) the author of Nail al-Awtar.. Shah Waliullah’s presence 
in the neighbouring Hijaz must have afforded him an BPROrmmity 
~ to study the writings of Yemeni scholars. _ 


Iran 
It was the time when Iran was eens ruled, for ‘the: last two 
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hundered years. by the Safawids who, in accordance with the 
inexorable law of nature, were then showing signs of decline. 
As Ibn Khaldon says once a ruling dynasty is ‘striken in years it 
never regains its vigour again. Its weakness was put to advan- 
tage by the neighbouring Afghanistan whose ambitious ruler 
Mahmid Khan of Ghilzai attacked Iran in 1134/1721. “Isfahan 
was captured and Husain. Shah of Iran was taken captive by the 
Afghans who wanted to conquer _ the: entire country but being 
small in numbers it was not possible for them to maintain their 
hold on the whole country. Mahmid Khan died in 1137/1724 
after holding the sceptre for thirty years, Disorder prevailed in 
the country during the rule of his successor Ashraf Khan, Peter — 
the Great of Russia attacked northern Iran and annexed several 
districts. Shah of Iran was also taken captive but.his heir 
apparent Prince Tahmasp was fortunate in having a courtier who 
was of humble origin but had the courage and capability of those 
who carve out a kingdom. for. themselves. _ This was the deliverer 
of Iran, Nadir Shah Afshar. 


Nadir Shah Afshar — 


Nadir restored the ancestral throne to Tahmasp but the 
Safawid dynasty was crumbling and nothing could put new life 
into it. The whole country was sinking in anarchy and chaos, 
Nadir availed himself of the situation and raised a formidable 
force under his command. His zeal and courage recalled Iranians 
to life who helped him to take the reins into his hand.. He 
turned out the Afghans from Iran in 1143/1730 and forced the 
Russians, after checking their advance at the Caspian Sea in 
1146/1733, to concede him a treaty on favourable terms.’ Nadir 
blocked up the Arabs ‘on Iran’s western frontiers and obliged 
‘the Turks to retreat from its northern region, _ He captured 
several dominions of the old Iranian: empire and by 1148/1735 
secured recognition of Iran’s frontiers as they. had been’ in the 
time of Murad IV. 

Giving a brief description of. - Nadir Shah's ‘achievements, 
William A: panee writes in his Encyclopedia wf World: History: 
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‘He accepted the throne on the condition that the Persians 
renounce the Shia heresy. He himself, being a Turk by race, 
was also a Sunnite. But he never succeeded in making orthodoxy 
accepted by the Persians, Nadir and his generals reduced 
Baluchistan ard Balkh in 1737. “Nadir thereupon proceeded in 
1738 to invade India. Kabul, Peshawar and Lahore were taken in 
1739, a large army of Mughal emperor was defeated at Karnal, 
near Delhi. Delhi was taken and a tremendous massacre! 
followed Nadir left the Mughal emperor on his throne, but 
levied an indemnity of almost half a billion dollars and took all 
the territory north and west of Indus, Nadir overran Bukhara 
and Khwarezm (Khiva) in 1740. This marked the greatest extent 
of his dominion and at the same time a turning point in his 
career. Nadir was a great soldier, but he lacked real statesman- 
ship and administrative ability. His efforts to stamp out Shi'ism 
resulted in growing unrest,!# and the need for suppressing ‘dis- 
content made the Shah more ruthless and cruel. In the end he. 
ruined the country by his huge exactions and’ despotic exploita- 
tion, NaAdir was assassinated by one of his tribesman in 1747," 

. A period of anarchy followed during which the succession 
was hotly disputed. Nadir’s nephew ‘Ali Quli ‘Adil Shah 1747- 
48) ascended the throne and executed all his family members 
save prince Shah Rukh Mirza who was then 14 years of age. 
‘Adil Shah was deposed by his brother Ibrahim within a year of | 
his accession to the throne and blinded but Ibrahim’s forces 
tebelled. The generals of [brahim defeated him in a battle, took 
him captive and then put him to sword. ‘Adil Shah was also 
slain, Thereafter Karim Khan of Zand dynasty. succeeded in 
maintaining himself in power for 29 years from 1164/1750 to 
1193/1779. Karim Khan who had a strong following in the 
south, Shiraz being his capital, was a just and benevolent ruler 
during whose reign.the country was enabled to recover from the 
ravages of warfare His death ‘was lamented: by the Persians. 
The Zand dynastry also came to an end after a succession of 
weak sovereigns ascending the throne after Karim Khan. Lutf 
‘Ali was slain in 1209/1794" leaving the throne of Iran to be 
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occupied by the Qichars, but as the period relates to pee Snen 
Waliullah era, we need not go into its details. 


Ahmad Shah Abdali of Afghanistan. 


Afghanistan had been divided by Iran India and the Khans 
of Bukhara before the outset of eighteenth century Qandhar 
gained independence in 1706 but it was captured by Nadir Shah 
in 1737 who extended his dominion upto the western part of 
India. 

Ahmad Khan Abdali, an Afghan, was brought before Nadir 
Shah as a prisoner of war. Impressed by his abilities, Nadir 
took him as a personal attendant. Ahmad Khan won the con- 
fidence of Nadir Shah and- was given the charge of important 
assignments, After Nadir Shah was assassinated, the Afghans 
proceeded towards Qandhar and. chose Ahmad Khan as their 
leader and began to address him as Ahmad Shah. He belonged 
to the Durrani (Saddozai) branch of Abdali tribe and hence he 
chose to be called.as Durr-i-dauran. His family is accordingly 
known as Durrani. 

Ahmad Shah established Durrani kingdom in: Afghanistan 
with’ Meshhéed in eastern Iran, Baluchistan, the Punjab and 
Kashmir. in India forming part of his empire. . He was, as a 
matter of fact, no less remarkable among soldier-statesmen of the 
eighteenth century who had distinguished themselves by carving 
out an empire for themselves by the dint of their own genius. 
He was a benevolent and’ just ruler possessing an indomitable 
ambition, Like Mahmid of Ghazna he made several attacks on 
India between 1747 to 1769. His military ability, religious zeal, 
regard for the learned and nobility of character have been 
acknowledged by his contemporaries. . He was successful after. a 
long time, in welding diverse political entities of Afghanistan 
into a powerful empire.* ; 

Ahmad Shah Abdali died in 1186.A.H. (23rd October 
1772) in Qandhar. Unfortunately “he was not succeeded by a 
capable ruler as it so often happens with conquerors and founders 
of empires. Timir Shah ascended the. throne but he lacked the 
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qualities of head and heart possessed by: his illustrious father 
- with the result that by the end of his twenty years’ rule the newly 
built empire began to show signs of decay. -Timur died in 
1793 and soon thereafter, during the reign of his son’ Mahmud, 
power was usurped by the Barakzai tribe which continued to 
hold it until kingship was overthrown in Afghanistan in 1975.35 


Religious and Intellectual Situation 


After this brief survey of the political conditions of the 
Islamic world it appears necessary to cast a glance at the religious 
thought and intellectual movements of the time since these have 
‘a greatér bearing on the life and work of Shah Waliullah. 


Scholars of the Twelfth Century. 


A careful examination of the history of intellectual endeavour 
by. the Muslims would reveal that unlike several other peoples, 
their educational. and intellectual movements as well as literary 
activities have never been dependent nor even linked with the 
rise and fall of. political powers-of the time, We find several 
peoples showing the signs of intellectual decay with the decline 
of their political power. It seems they lose their self-confidence 
and intellectual vigour in the absence of. political support and 
encouragement, ae 

This process has been adits different with the Muslims who 
have produced, not unoften, master spirits-during the period of 
their political decay and acute internal disorder, The Mongols 
had completely destroyed the intellectual centres of the Islamic 
world during the seventh.century A.H. and the literary activities 
seemed to be touching the all-time low after the destruction’ 
of Baghdad, .But we coms across such giants of learning as 
Shaikh-ul-Islam Tagi-ud-din Ibn Dagqiq al-‘Id' (d, 702/1302) in | 
the field of hadith, a theological scholastic like ‘Ala-ud-din 
al-Baji ‘(d. 714/1314), the great savant Shaikh-ul-Islam Ibn 
Taimiyah (d, 728/1328), the historian Sharns-ud-din az-Zahabi 
(d. 748/1347) and the grammarian Abu Hayyan Nahavi (d. 745/ 
1344) in the opening decades of the eighth century. - 
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The reason is that the craving or desire to serve religion 
and acquire a deep knowledge of religious sciences is something 
instinctive—an inborn tendency—in the case of Muslims rather 
than being dependent on: external influences like state. patronage. 
The impulses like achieving the. pleasure of God, continuing the 
mission of the prophets and safeguarding religion from corruption 
have continued to be potent even.during the times of ‘political 
unrest, decay. of most powerful Muslims powers like the Ottoman 
caliphate and hot contests by different contenders for taking the 
helm of state into their hands in different countries including. 
even Hijaz, the centre of. Islam. We find religious scholars _ 
in Egypt, Syria, Iraq, Hijaz, Yemen, Ifan and India, during 

‘periods of political instability, devoting their energies to teaching 
and preaching or other literary pursuits and the mystics of Islam 

. engaged. in attaining. perfection of spirit and purification of the. 
self. This is why we find, during this period also, several 
scholars and godly souls outshining their predecessors. 

Let-us consider, for instance, the endeavour in the field: of 
hadith. Abul Hasan. al-Samadi al-Kabir (d. . 1138/1726) 
continued to teach the subject for a long time in the holy mosque 
and wrote Al-H ‘awamish-al-Sittah’ which..is the well-known 
commentary on the six authentic works of hadith. Muhammad 
Hayat Sindi (d. 1163/1750) is another eminent scholar of the 
same period. In Syria Shaikh Isma‘il al-‘Ajlini also known as 
Al-Jirahi (d. 1162/1749) was deemed as an authority on the | 

. Subject and his work Kashf-al-Khifa wa-Muzil-al-bas ‘Ammash- 

tahara min-al- Ahadith-‘ala-al-Suntiatan Nas in two volumes is an 

i: encyclopaedic work.delineating the authentic and weak ahadith. - 

_ The book shows his comprehensive knowledge of the sources of 
even those reports which were considered as weak or were 

popular among the masses but with little udoxmeron to throw 
light on their origin. 

~The two holy. cities of Makkah and Medina were the great 
centres of hadith where Shaikh Abu Tahir al-Kaurani al-Kurdi 
and Shaikh ,Hasan al-Ujaimi uséd to deliver lectures on the 
subject. Sulaiman b. Yahya -al-Ahdal (d. 1197/1783) was the 
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most sesp2cted savant of hadith in Yemen during that period. 
Muhammad b. Ahmad as-Safarini (d. 1188/1773) was also an 
authority on hadith and usal who wrote Ad-Durr al-Masnu‘at fil 
Ahadith al-Mauzéat. Yemen had another respected scholar of 
hadith Al-Amir Muhammad b. Ismatil al-Hasani al-San‘ani 
(d. 1142/1729) who wrote two valuable commentaries. His 
Subul-al-Salam is a commentary. on Bulagh al-Maram and the 
other work known as Tauzih al-Afkar is an ‘exegesis of Tanqth 
al-Anzar. We also find Muhammad Sa‘eed al-Sunbul (d. 1175; 
1761) whose Al-Awa’il-al-Sunbuliya fi Awail-i-Kutub al-Hadith — 
is held as a manual by the teachers of hadith. Yet another 
scholar of the time Muhammad b.. ‘Abdul Baqi al-Zarqani 
(d. 1122/1710) was held in such a high esteem that several 
writers have paid him tribute as “the last scholar of hadith in 
Egypt.” 

Shaikh ‘Abdul Ghani al-Nablisi (d. 1143/1730) was the 
most celebrated scholar of the time whose depth of knowledge, 
number of disciples and facile pen had earned him the title of the 
Great Teacher. His works are reported to be as many as two 
hundred and twenty-three. It was also the time when Isma’il 
Haqqi (d. 1127/1715) wrote the famous commentary Rih-al- 
Bayan fi-Tafsir al-Qur'an. Among the scholars of Baghdad 
‘Abdullah b. Husain As-Suwaidi (d. 1174/1760) was a prolific 
writer.” 

Jamia Azhar of Cairo, Jamia Zaitaniya of Tunisia and 
Jamia al-Qarwin of Fas were the three well-known institutions of 
learning but we also find the names of Madrasa Hafiziyah, al- 
Madrasata al-Shilliyah and al-Madrasata al-‘Azrawia. mentioned 
in the chronicles of the time. The historians also refer to the 
Nagshbandi, Khilwati, Shazili, Qadiri and Rifa’i mystical orders 
_ whose adherents were spread all over the Muslim world from 
Turkey to Indonesia. 


. Literary taste and Spiritual atmosphere 


The educated class was interested in literary creations 
specially poetry, polemies, enigmatical anecdotes and funny 
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stories but hardly anything unique or outstanding in these fields 
has been left by it. The literary style was marked by empty 
rhetoric and rhythmic verbosity. Turkish cultural’ traditions 

‘seem to be predominent in the intellectual life of the era as no 

_ eminent academician or thinker is to be found during the 
period.1® The four volumes of Silk al-Durr by Muradi abound 
in eulogical verses and lyrical: poetry while other contemporary 
works show an inclination towards description of miracles of the 
saints and similar popular beliefs. The scholars of the dependent 
territories used to visit Constantinople for taking up civil and 

‘military posts under the caliphate. The main components of the 
then curriculum were logic, mathematics, syntax and elegance, 

jurisprudence and hadith. Amulets and charms were popular. 

A few scholars had even versified the juridical code of Qadari. 
Several Arab scholars were conversant with Persian as well as 
Turkish since the latter was official language of the empire. The 
people in Syria had been more influenced by Turkish modes and 
manners. for a number of Turk scholars had taken up residence 
there and they were able to speak Arabic fluently. It was 
deemeéd'a great honour to teach'in the Jamia Amwi of Damascus. 
Several scholars and mystics lectured on Fatuhat-i-Makkiyah and 
Fasas-al-Hakam. Sharh Jami and Mukhtasar al-Ma‘ani were 

’ the two other popular manuals of study. Mysticism had a great 

appeal for the masses and even the religious scholars and teachers 

of hadith like Shaikh ‘Abdul Ghani al-Nablisi and others subscri- 
bed to the prevailing Mystic taste for the intuitive concept of 

Unity of Being.” . 


' Pepularity of Speculative Sciences in Iran 


Ismail Safawi (905/930-1499/1524) had founded the great 
Safawaid dynasty in Iran and taken vigorous steps to convert the 
Iranians to his creed. The Sunnite faith was almost wiped out 
from the country. Iran had been the birth-place of such renow- 
ned scholars of hadith as Imam Muslim, Imim Abu Dawtd, 
Imam Nasai and Imam Ibn Majah and eminent scholars of the 
stature of Abu Is’haq Shirazi, Imamul Harmayn Abul Ma‘ali 
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‘Abdul Malik Juwaini and Imam Abu Hamid Al-Ghazzali, but it 
had severed its connexion with hadith, jurisprudence and other 
religious disciplines. The Iraninan sovereigns were generally 
well-disposed towards philosophy and other speculative sciences 
while Shi’ism had a soft corner for a‘itazal and its philosophical 
thought. ._The well-known scholar, physician and mathemati- 
cian Khwaja Nasir-ud-din Tasi (d. 672/1273), who wrote Sharh 
Isharat Ibn Sina was a Mutazalite Shia and a close counsellor of 
Halaku.” It was because of his influence, exerted through state 
patronage, that philosophy, mathematics. and other speculative | 
_ and physical sciences became popular in the entire Mongol 
possessions which included Turkistan, Iran and Iraq. The reign 
-of second Safawid ruler Shah Tahamasp (d. 984/1577) ‘saw the 
rise of another illuminist scholar and philosopher Mir Ghiyath- 
ud-din Mansir®* (d. 948/1541) who established Madrasah 
Mansoriyah of Shiraz and enjoyed the patronage of Shah 
Tahmasp. His disciples as well as those subscribing to his 
school of thought spread his teachings in India, . One of his 
disciples Amir Fath Ullah Shirazi (d. 997/1589) came to India 
in the closing decades of the tenth century; he was warmly 
received by the Mughal emperor Akbar. Azad Bilgrami claims 
that Fath Ullah Shirazi brought the works of Sadr-ud-din 
Shirazi, Mir Ghiyath-ud-din Mansir and Fazil Mirza Jan (d. 
94411537) to India and introduced them into the curriculum of 
the country. : 
Mir Baqar Damad (d. 1041/1631) emerged as a dominating 
figure during the middle of the eleventh century, whose brilliant _ 
exposition of intellectualism made his style and thought acéepta- 
ble to the educated class from Iran to India. He occupied 
an honourable place in the court of Shah ‘Abbas - Safawi 
(d. 1037/1628) and his Al-Ufag al-Mubin was taken as the best 
example of imaginative writing. Not long after him Sadr-ud-din 
Shirazi (d. 1050/1640) made a mark as an illuminist scholar and 
liberal-minded philosopher. His two works ‘Al-Asfar-al-Arba'a 
and Sharh Hidayat-al-Hikmah (also known as Sidra)? achieved 
a world-wide fame. The natural disposition of the. Iranians 
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which easily runs riot completely endorsed the sophistry and 
windy quibbling of Sadr-ud-din Shirazi. His syllogisms consisting 
of assumed prepositions created absorbing dilemmas but were 
actually worthless in content. Still, they gained a complete mastery 
over the educational system of: ‘all the Muslim countries during the 
course of the tenth to the twelfth century and established ascend- 
ancy of speculative sciences, All that was left for the pedagogues 
and students was to interpret the abstruse thought and pompous 
prolixity of these masters or to write commentaries on their 
works, The least deviation from this universal norm or to 
question their validity was taken as a sign-of one’s ignorance and 
stupidity. . 

This intellectual trend of Iran was bound to influence 
Afghanistan, particularly Herat which lay in the west of the 
country close to Iran. A scholar, Qazi Muhammad Aslam 
Harawi (d. 1061/1651) by name, drank deep in the philosophy 
and logic of Iranian masters while his illustrious son Qazi Mir 
Zahid alias Mir Zahid (d, 1101/1690) developed these to the 
pink of perfection He spent a greater part of his life in India 
writing Sharh Mawagif. Sharh Tahzib and Risalah Qutb‘yah. 
The three commentaries known as Zawahid-i-Thalatha became 
popular text books in the country, Notwithstanding his mastery 
in the speculative sciences, Mir Zahid was not well-versed in 
figh and hadith and other religious disciplines, He was not 
able to teach even S'tarh Waqay th. a book of law prescribed for 
the intermediate standard. Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz.writes in one of 
his letters that ‘one of the nobles: used to take lessons in 
Sharh Waqayah from Mir Zahid but (as he did not consider 
himself adequately versed in figh) he never taught his disciple 
until my grandfather (Shah ‘Abdur Rahim who took lessons in 
speculative sciences from him) had arrived,”** On the other 
hand Mir Zahid’s proficiency in speculative sciences was so 
perfect that Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz says: “I hold dear the writings 
of Mirza Jan, but those of Akhund are dearest to me.” 

Iran was exerting influence not only on Afghanistan ard 
India but also on Syria and Iraq where the scholars of speculative 
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sciences were admired and the subject was gradually introduced 
in their educational curriculum, ” 


-Morals, Culture and Beliefs 


Proficient scholars and ‘experts were, in those days, to 
be found in all branches of arts ‘and sciences, different mystic 
orders were popular, the people showed a keenness to learn. and 
act upon the teachings .of the holy Prophet, a great number of 
administrators were pious-and virtuous, the governments tried to , 
enforce shari‘ah as the law of.the land, mosques and madrasas 
were full of devotees and. learners, the. masses were respectful of 
Islam and its teaching as well as religious scholars and masters 
who had attained spiritual perfection, -and they also exhibited: 
their zea] for Islam, yet there was an all-pervading stagnation 
. showing signs of general . decay, Individual morals and social 

behaviour evinced traces of usages and practices borrowed. from 
the non-Muslims, ‘The rulers were autocrats and the governments 
were despotic. The nobles and the rich had everywhere adopted 
the vices of the prodigals and given a free rein to their desires, 
The social set-up had given birth to a class of people who lived. by 
flattery or as a parasite without doing any work. Superstitious 
beliefs and overcredulousness in ‘certain sections of the masses 
had overshadowed the pure and simple creed of tawheed, Oneness 
of God, manifesting itself iq excessive veneration of the. sain‘s 
and shrines which often bordered upon the cult of the potytheists. 
An American writer, Lothrop Stoddard has in his New 
‘orld of Islam given a graphic description of the then world of 
Islam which may be deemed as a bit exaggerated by some, but is 
factually correct on the whole, He brings out certain aspects of 
Muslim society which are generally overlooked by those who - 
are its members, but they catch the attention of one forming an 
estimate of that society from outside. However, it would be 
worthwhile to cite his observation here without subscribing 
entirely to his view of the then state of affairs. He writes: 
“By the eighteenth century the Moslem world had sunk to 
the lowest depth of its decrepitude.. Nowhere were 
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then any signs of healthy vigour; everywhere were 
stagnation and decay. Manners and morals were 
alike execrable. The last vestiges of Saracenic culture 
had vanished in a’ barbarous luxury of the few and an 
equally barbarous degradation of the multitude. 
Learning was virtually dead, the few universities. 
which survived had fallen into dreary decay and 
languishing in poverty and neglect, Government had 
become despotism tempered with anarchy and assassi- 
nation, Here and there a major. despot like the 
Sultan of Turkey or the Indian ‘Great Mughal’ 
maintained some semblance of state authority, albeit 
provincial pashas were for ever striving to erect 
independent governments, based, like their masters, 
on tyranny and extortion. The pashas, in turn, 
strove ceaselessly against unruly local chiefs and 
swarms of brigands who infested the countryside. 
Beneath: this sinister hierarchy groaned the people, 
robbed, bullied and ground into dust, Peasant and 
townsmen had alike lost all incentive to labour or 
initiative, and both agriculture and the trade had 
fallen to the lowest level compatible with bare 
survival. 

As for religion, it was as decadant as everything else. 
The austere monotheism of Mohammad had become 
overlaid witha rank growth of superstition and 
puerile mysticism. The mosques stood unfraquented 
and ruinous, deserted by the ignorant multitude. 
which, decked out in amulets, charms and rosaries, 
listened to squalid fakirs or ecstatic dervishes, and 
went on pilgrimage to the tombs of ‘holy men’, 
worshipped as saints and ‘intercessors’ with that 
Allah who had become foo remote a being for direct 
devotion of these benighted souls. As for the moral 
precepts of the Koran, they were ignored or defied. 
Wine-drinking and opium-eating were well nigh 
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universal, prostitution was rampant, and the most 
degrading vices flaunted naked and unashmed,’*?* 


é 


' 


Saviours of Islamic Spirit, Lucknow, 1983, Vol. HT, p. 12. 

Shah Waliullah arrived in Hijaz by the end of 1143/1730 and left 
ihe country in the beginning of 1145/1731 after performing two 
hajs.. . 

For details see Tarikh al-Daulatil ‘Alyata al-‘Uthmania by 
Mohammad Farid Bek al-Mahami, Beirut. 

Ibid., pp. 329-340. ' : 

Shortly thereafter Saud lbn ‘Abdul. «Aziz (1163-1229/1748-1814) 
established his rule in 1218/1803 over Hijaz and a greater part of 
Arabia with the help of upsurge created by the new movement, In 
1234/1819 Khadiv Muhammad Ali, the governor of Egypt, recaptur- 
ed Arabia and restored Turkish suzerainty. Amir ‘Abdullah b. 
Sa‘ud b. ‘Abdul *Aziz was sent to Constantinople where he was 
ultimately stain. : 


Certain historians give his name as Muhammad b. ‘Abdul Hah, 
perhaps as a mark of respect to the holy Prophet. 


The Amirs of Makkah (also known as Ashraf and selected from’ the 
Hasani family of the town) had held the governorship sirce the 
beginnirg of the fourth century, The first Sharif of Makkah was 
appointed by Abbasid Caliph At-Mutilillah (334-363/945-974). The 
Memluk kings of Egypt used to appoint the Sharif of Makkah until 
Sultan Salim extended his dominion to Syria: and Egypt. Sultan 
Salim confirmed the then Sharif of Makkah As-Saiyid Barakgt, and 
then his son Saiyid Abu Nami. The system continued until 
Husain, the. Sharif of Makkah rebelled against the Ottoman 
caliphate in Sh'aban 1334/June 1916, He was expelled from Hijaz 
in January 1926 when Sultan Ibn Saud captured Hijaz. 

Al-‘Algm, Vol. V¥M, pp. 111-112; Tadyil Shifa al-Gharam al-Akhbar-al- 
Balad al-Harom, Vol. 11, pp. 309/310. 

Muhammad Abu Zahra writes in the Tarikh al-Mazohib al Islamiyah 
that among the Shiite sects Zaidis are moderate in their beliefs 
and comparatively nearer to the Sunnis. They have not elevated 


‘thé ImZms to the position of prophets and hold them only as 


enjoying paramountcy among the followers of the Prophet. They 
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do not consider the companions of the Prophet as heretics nor 


_ hold the view that the Prophet had nominated any particular 


person as Imam. In their view the Prophet had only indicated 


the characteristics of the Imam which were found in «Ali. Accor- 


ding to Abu Zahra the founder of this sect, Imam Zaid b. Imam 
Zainul ‘Abidin, acknowledged the first three Caliphs as Imams and 
held their caliphate to be valid (pp. 47/49), 

For details see Al-Barg-al- Yamain fial-Fath al-Uthmeni by Qutb-ud-din 
Nahrwali Patni. 

Frasher says that the slaughter lasted from 8a.m.to3 p.m. and 
that the number of slain was 120,000, though some place it as high 
as 150,000. Scott’s estimate of 8000 is certainly too low and it is 
not improbable that Wolsely Haig who gives the figure of 30,000 
errs in the same direction. (Cambridge History of India, Vol. 1V, 
p. 361). 


It is difficult to subscribe to the view put forth by certain 
historians, both Europeans and Muslims, that Nadir was a 
Sunnite or that he tried to stamp out Shi’ism from Iran. Nadir 
might have taken certain steps asa political strategy which gave 
rise to this speculation but durirg his stay at Delhi he rever did 
or said anythirg to suggest that he was a Sunnite or that he 
wanted to propagate that faith in Iran. 


William A. Langer, The New Pictorial Encyclopedia of World History, 
New York, (1972). Vol. I, p. 547. 


More of these details will be found in a subsequent section 
dealing with Ahmad Shah Abc@li. 


For political conditions of Afghanistan see p. 139 ff, of Saivid 
Ahmad Shaheed, His Life and Mission by Mohiuddin Ahmad. It was 
the Barakzai ruler with whom the Saiyid had to deal with. The 
last king of Afghanistan, Zahir Shah, was deposed in 1975. 


‘Muhammad b. ‘Ali ash-Shaukini’s Al-Badr-al-Tal‘e bi Muhasin min- 


B‘ad al-Qarn-al-Sab‘e and Silk-al-Durrfi-‘Ayan al-Qarn al-Thani ‘Ushr 
lil-Muradi contain detailed accounts on the subject. 


Silk-ud-Durr and Al-Badr-al-Tal‘e. 
Turks are a martial race interested in practical affairs and 
administration, During their long rule the few outstanding 


scholars like Abul Sa‘ad, Tash Kubrazada and Khalifa Chalpi are 
just exceptions to the common taste of the Turks. 


Silk-al-Durr. 
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_ 20. See Tarikh Ikhbar wa Athar Khwaja Nasir-ud-din Tasi published Ry 
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the Tehran University. 


He wrote a commentary on Shihab-ud-din Suhrawardi Maqtal’s 
Hayskil al- Nar under the title of Ishraq Hayokil al-Nir. 


Sidra came to be included in the curriculum in India during the 
eleventh century of Hijrah. No student was deemed to be a 
graduate without attaining proficiency in this book. 


Malfuzet, of Shah Abdul Aziz, No, 82. 
Ibid., No. 83. 
Lothrop Stoddard, The New World of Islam, London, 1921, pp, 20-21. 


India 


Political Condition 


Shah Waliullah was born in 1114/1703, four years before 
Aurangzib’s death in 1118/1707. Of what we know of the 
history of Indian sub-continent it cannot be gainsaid that he was 
the most powerful sovereign of thé greatest kingdom that had 
ever existed in India after Ashoka the Great. Sir Jadunath 
Sirkar writes in the Cambridge History of India that his ‘empire 
embraced, in the north, Kashmir and all Afghanistan from 
Hindukush southwards to a line thirty-six miles south of Ghazni; 
on the west coast. it stretched in theory to the northern frontier 
of Goa and inland to Belgaum and the Tungbhadra river. 
Thereafter, the. boundry passed west to east in a disputed and 
ever shifting line through the centre of Mysore, dipping south- 
eastwards to the Coleroon river (north of Tanjore). In the 
north-east Chittagong and Monas river (west of Gauhati) divided 
it from Arakan and Assam",”. Other historians, too, acknowledge 
that since the ancient period to the rise of British raj in India, no 
kingdom had held sway on such a vast territory.2 Assam, which 
had always maintained its separate ethnic, cultural and religious 
identity, was, for the first time, conquered by Mir Jumla for the 
Mughals.* Aurangzib hag been criticized by cettain non-Muslim 
historians, Europeans and Hindus, for his zeal for.Islam* but 
almost all are agreed that he was a ideal person in many ways 
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and was unrivalled in sound judgement, courage, firm determi-. 
nation, administrative ability and simple habits. Pious in his 
personal life, his contemporaries called him a ‘‘Darvish clad in 
the Imperial purple.’ . 


' Achievements of Aurangzib 


‘" With unbending resolve Aurangzib applied himself, soon 
after ascending the throne, to root out the un-Islamic. legacy of 
Akbar’s rule and to eliminate the influence of Shi’ites (who had 
entrenched-themselves in Deccan and hence he had to devote 
aconsiderable part of his time and energy there), The pre- 
Islamic culture of Iran had made a deep impact on India, 
during the rule of Akbar, and was still continuing in the shape 
of Iranian Calendar, the festival of Nauroz and similar other 
customs and usages. Aurangzib. interdicted all these practices, ° 
appointed muhtasibs (censors of public morals) as required by 
the shari‘ah. to check the people from indulging in impermissible 
and evil conduct, discontinued uncanonical and illegal. exactions 
(abwab), forbade music and dancing at his court and gave up the 
former custom of the Emperor giving a darshan to the populance, 
appointed Qazis and gave them powers to decide all cases in 
accordance with sharz‘ah and took personal. interest in the com- 
pilation of the Fatawa-i-‘Alamgiri, the greatest digest of Muslim 
law, which has been acknowledged as the-most authentic and 
comprehensive digest even in the Muslim countries like Egypt, 
Syria and Turkey. He discontinued the un-Islamic court eti- 
quette of Kornish and adab and instituted, in their place, the 
Islamic way of salutation, In the words of Iqbal, succincty 
expressed in a verse, Aurangzib was: 

A gallant lover of tauhid he was, 
An Ibrahim in this idol house. 

Apart from the reformatory steps taken by Aurangzib, some 
of which were of a revolutionary nature and also of Jasting value 
for the conservation of Islam in India, he possessed those 
qualities of enlightened kingship which were indispensable- for 
the ruler of such a vast kingdom. His high ideals of conduct 
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snd duty and the keen interest he took in every affair of state, 
big and small, had given him absolute authority over his govern- 
ment. Once he wrote to his father Shahjahan: “I cannot be 
reproached for inglorious inaction,’ and history bears testimony 
to the truth of his assertion. In reply to the advice tendered by 
a noble that the Emperor’s incessant application to affairs of 
state might endanger his health, Aurangzib had said : “......I am 
sent into the world by Providence to live and labour, not for 
myself, but for others; that it is my duty not to think of my 
own happiness, except so far as it is inseparably connected with 
the happiness of my people...... It was not without reason that 
our great Sa'di emphatically exclaimed: 
Cease to be Kings! Oh, cease to be Kings ! 
Or determine that your dominions shal] be 
governed only by yourselves.”’! 

It was possible only for a man with indomitable will, 
unshaken resolution, invincible health, sense of responsibility 
and awe of God to personally supervise the minutest details of 
the administrative business of such a vast empire. It is really 
astounding that he paid the same amount of attention to the 
matters of policy as to measures taken for their execution. 
During his long sojourn in Deccan he kept himself informed of 
all events and developments in the remaining part of his kingdom. 
He was assisted by a large staff of official reporters, called 
waki’navis. with whose aid he was <‘able to exercise his passion 
for business, to examine the minute details of administration. 
and exercise his patronage down to the appointment of the 
merest ¢lerk,"’* In the midst of his manifold engagements, he 
had: marked out his path of duty and steadfastly pursued it alone 
with a devotional zeal. 


Weak Descendants of Aurangzib 


The glorious throne ‘of the great kingdom left by Aurangzib 
(envisaged by him not as the defender but as the servant of faith), 
came to be occupied by those who had, it seems, taken a vow 
that they would redress the mistake committed by Aurangzib in 
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the preservation of Islam and promulgation of its laws in India. 
Their actions reflected their opposing tendencies in every. direc- 
tion, Aurangzib had made the empire vast and strong by his 
diligence, vigour and sense of duty but they tried to atone his 
sins through their idolence, heedlessness, dependence on intriguing 
nobles and marry-making: It was a misfortune, not of the 
Great Mughals alone, but of India and entire Muslim community, 
that Aurangzib’s throne came to be occupied, one after another, 
_ by weak and worthless men. As God had willed it, the very first 
successor of Aurangzib was just his reverse. 

During the life-time of Shah Waliullah (1114-1176/1703- 
1762) eleven Mughal kings ascended the throne in quick succ- 
ession. These were: 

1. Muhammad Mu’azzam Bahadur Shah (with the title of 

Shah ‘Alam Bahadur Shah I). 
2. Mu‘iz-ud-din Jahandar Shah. 
3. Farrukhsiyar Ibn ‘Azim-us-Shan. 
4, Nikisiyar, 
5. Raf‘I-ud-Darajat Ibn Raf‘i-ul-Qadar. 
6. Raf-i-ud-Daula Ibn Raf‘i-ul-Qadar. 
7. Muhammad Shah Ibn Jahan Shah. 
8. Ahmad Shah Ibn Muhammad Shih. 
9. ‘Aziz-ud-din ‘Alamgir Ibn Jahandar Shah.. 
10. Muhiy-us-Sunnah b. Kam Bakhsh b. -Alamgir. 
11. Shah ‘Alam fbn ‘Aziz-ud-din. 

Eleven kings donned the purple within a br ief period of half 
‘a century: some of them ruled for ten or a little less than four 
months", some were kings in name only'?, while others remained 
on the throne just for a few days.** We shall mention here the 
events during the reign of Shah ‘Alam Bahadur Shah I. Farrukh 
Siyar, Muhammad Shah and Shah Alam II which had an impact 
on later Ge velppments in Indian history and the fate of Indian 
Muslims, 


Shah ‘Alam Bahadur Shah I (1118-24/1707-12) 


He was the eldest son of Aurangzib who ascended the throne 
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after defeating his brother Muhammad ‘Azam. He played at 
cross-purposes with his father by embracing shi’ite faith which 
marked not only an antithesis of the state policy and faith of his 
father but also that of all the earlier Mughal kings, and was 
even against his own political interest since ninety percent of his 
Muslim subjects from Bengal to Kabul and Qandhar subscribed 
to the Sunnite creed. Ghulam Husain Tabatabai, a Shi'ite 
historian, has spoken of Bahadur Shah’s, acceptance of the Shia 
faith, his indulgence in polemics with the Sunni religious scholars, 
ordering a public profession of ‘Ali being the only rightful 
successor of the Prophet in Friday sermons at Lahore and the 
edict causing a tumult among the people. He sums up the failure 
of Bahadur Shah in these words : . 

“The king continued to insist on and to propagate Shi’ ite 
- beliefs, kept on discussing the matter with the religious 

scholars but nothing came out of his endeavours,” 
The result was that the Muslim masses and army, drawn 
mostly from the Sunnites, gradually lost the zeal with which they 
had always supported on Mughals The change in state policy has 
been marked by non-Muslim historians also. Dr. Satish Chandra 
writes in the Party and Politics at the Mughal Court that “in the 
realm of policy, the association of the state with religious 
orthodoxy was: considerably weakened." The softness of 
Bahadur Shah’s fibre prevented him from asserting his will in 
any matter. According to Sir Jadunath Sarkar “he was incap- 
able of saying no to anybody, and his only idea of statesmanship - 
was to let matters drift and patch up a temporary peace by 
humouring everybody, without facing issues and saving future 
trouble by making decisions promptly and courageously.”!* It 
was during his reign that intrigues began to increase in the court” 
along with the realisation that he was too weak to suppress 
them. Still the traditions of the dignity of the empire were 

maintained. : aon 
According to Khafi Khan very few monarchs of the times 
past were equal to Bahadur Shah in extenuation of faults’ and 
forgiveness of offences but such complacency and negligence were’ 
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exhibited in the protection of the state and in the management 
of the country and its government that witty sarcastic people 
found the date.of his accession in the words: Shah-i-bekhcbar 
(the Heedless King).2” _ aa 
Tabatabai, Zakaullah and several other historians state that 
Bahadur Shah had grown superstitious towards the end of his 
life2® He died on 19th Muharram 1124/27th February, 1712 
reducing the great Mughal Enipire within six years of rule, to an 
state of impotency and bankruptcy. 


Farrukh Siyar (1125-31/1713-19) 


The Sayyid Brothers Hasan ‘Ali (afterwards titled as 
‘Abdullah Khan Qutub-ul-Mulk) and Husain ‘Ali (afterwards 
Amir-ul-Umra-Firtiz Jang), who were destined to be remembered 
in Indian history as the king-makers and the worst examples of 
royal ingratitude, completely dominated Farrukh Siyar. Accord- 
ing to Sir Jadunath Sarkar ‘‘Farrukh Siyar was utterly thought- 
less, fickle and weak, and devoid of constancy of fidelity to his 
own promises. Like all weak men he was swayed by the latest 
adviser, and having resolved to do a thing could never hold it 
tong but soon sank into. despair and went back on his under- 
takings. Constitutionally incapable of governing by his own will 
and controlling others, he would not trust any able agent, but 
was easily inspired by a childish suspicion of his ministers and 
induced to enter-into plots for their overthrow. But his coward- 
ice and fickleness made it impossible for any plot to succeed 

under his leadership, and his instigators had to suffer from 
vengeance of the fruitlessly offended ministers,’”® 

All the state affairs passed into the hands of subordinates, 
A bania (grocer) named Ratan Chand who used to look after 
Sayyid ‘Abdullah’s private.estates, abused his influence over the 
sleeply minister to extort large bribes from office seekers as the 
price of issuing letters of appointment under the imperial seal. 
He also used to lease the collection of revenue to the highest 
bidder resulting in rack-renting and the ruine of agriculture. 
For seven years the State was in a condition of unstable equilib- 
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rium, and it is not too much to say that Farrukh Siyar. prepared 
for himself the fate which finally overtook him. At last, sickened 
by constant plotting of Farrukh Siyar, the Sayyid Brothers dragged 
him down from his throne, bare-headed.and bare-footed, and 
subjected him every moment to blows and vilest abuse. He 
was imprisoned, starved, blinded, poisoned and_ strangled to 
death. The successors of the Great Mughals lost the prestige 
and the regard their predecessors had enjoyed in the masses. 


Muhammad Shah (1131-1161/1719-48) 


. Muhammad Shah occupied the throne for 29 years and 
6 months. His reign was a chapter of accidents, It was during 
his rule that Nadir Shah invaded India in 1739, Sayyid Brothers 
had put Muhammad Sh2h on the throne and exercised complete 
domination over him. They were responsible for the abolition 
of the jizya and a appeasing policy towards the Rajputs. They 
appointed Raja Ratan Chand as Diwan. They were also res- 
ponsible for formation of a Hindustani Party. which included 
both Hindus and Muslims. The Rajput were the strongest 
supporters of the Sayyid Brothers on account of their policy 
of reconciliation They had rendered the emperor powerless 
and encouraged Hindus to construct temples and raise objection to 
the slaughter of cows.24_ Ratan Chand, the Diwan of ‘Abdullah 
Khan and his agents abused the authority usurped by the Sayyid 
Brothers. 

Muhammad Shah was ‘a lover of pleasure and indolence, 
negligent of political duties, and addicted to loose habits, but of 
a somewhat generous disposition. He was entirely careless 
regarding his subjects...... In-a short time, many of the officers of 
the kingdom put out their feet from the path of obedience to the 
sovereign, and many of the infidels, rebels, tyrants and enemies 
stretched out the hands of rapacity and extortion upon the weaker 
tributaries and the poor subjects.’’2* 

Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf Jah was the only noble who was loyal 
to the throne and possessed the courage and ability to arrest the 
decay of the Mughals but he could do little because of the 
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jealousy of the Iranian faction, particularly the Sayyid Brothers. 
Despaired.of rendering any useful service to the throne he went 
away to Deccan, leaving the emperor at the mercy of intriguers. 

Muhammad Shah neglected public business, passing his time 
entirely in pursuit of pleasure. Historians depict him as a 
lover of pleasure and indolence, negligent of political duties and 
entirely careless to the welfare of his subjects. 

The ascendancy of. Savyid Brothers was ultimately brought 
to anend. Husain ‘Ali was killed and Hasan ‘Ali (‘Abdullah 
Khan) was made prisoner after being defeated near Agra. 
In- 1772 he was poisoned, But. the fate of Mughal empire 
remained unchanged as the Emperor failed to see the dangers 
facing him, 

Vidya Dhar Mahajan writes: ‘It might have been expected 
that the disposal ofthe Sayyid Brothers would have strengthened 
the hands of Muhammad Shah. Unfortunately that was not so. 
Young and handsome, and fond of all kinds of pleasures, he 
addicted himself to an inactive life which entirely enervated the 
energy of the Empire Muhammad Shah’s reign. was long and 
there was some redeeming trait in his character. Unluckily, he 
did not take interest in the affairs of the state and consequences 
were most fatal. Province after province became independent.’ 

According to Wolseley Haig: ‘‘Muhammad Shah demands 
our pity if he may not command our..respect. Placed ina 
position which called for a genius he was a very ordinary person. 
Historians blame him for his devotion to pleasure rather than 
business, but the tragedy of his situation was that the most 
absolute devotion to business, by a2 man of his moral calibre 
would in no way. have -altered. the course of events. A mere 
sickly puppet like Rafi-ud-Darajat or Rafi-ud-Daula was perhaps 
hardly conscious of humiliation, but Muhammad Shah appears 
to have realised both the hopelessness of the: situation and his 
own powerlessness to amend it,” 

To be brief, the empire carved out by the courage ‘and 
valour of Babur and maintained by his worthy descendants, of 
whom the last was Aurangzib, quickly reached the doom prede- 
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’ termined for an autocracy falling i in hands of incompetent and’ 
indolent rulers. 

In 1151/1739 Nadir Shah captured Lahore, From Lahore 
he sent to Muhammad Shah a courteous letter reminding him that 
they were both of Turkish blood and warning him against his 
evil counsellors. Nadir’s warning’ was received at first with 
ridicule, but his march towards Delhi gave way to panic which 
increased .with every stage of the invader’s advance. It is 
perhaps not necessary to narrate here the sack of Delhi by Nadir 
Shah's army. [t will suffice to say that by the time Nadir Shah 
issued orders that the slaying and plundering should stop “a 
great part of the city was in ruins and the stench of the dead was 
soon intolerable, The corpses were piled in stacks and burnt, 
whether Hindus or Muslims, with the timber of the ruined 
houses,” Shih Waliullah was 37 years of age at that time. 

About the political situation at the court in Delhi after 
Nadir Shah’s departure, Dr. Satish Chandra writes : «The parties 
at the Mughal Court were also affected by Nadir Shah's invasion. 
Among the old leaders, Sa‘adat Khan’and Khan-i-Dauran died, 
while Nizam-ul-Mulk and Qamar-ud-din Khan forfeited the 
confidence of the Emperor for their sorry part in the battle of 
Karnal, Nizam-ul-Mulk decided once again to leave the Mughal 
Court to its devices and sought an agreement with the Marathas 
for maintaining his position in Deccan. Safdar Jang, Amir 
Khan, and a number of other nobles gradually rose in the 
Emperor's favour, The decline in the imperial prestige led to a 
resumption of the old struggle for Wizarat, with the important 
difference that the issue was now no Jonger one of revivifying the 
empire by internal reforms and new policies, but of preventing 
the Emperor from falling under the domination of either one or 
another of the ‘powers’ contending the mastery in North India.”’?? 
The result was that three important provinces, Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa fell apart from the empire under ‘Ali Wardi Khan, — 

Muhammad Shah fell sick of dropsy and grew rapidly 
worse, He died on 26th Rabi-ul-Thani, 1161/29th April, 1748 
after holding the helm for 30 years and leaving the Mughal 
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empire at the verge of disintegration. 


Shah ‘Alam II (1173-1221/1759-1806) 


. Muhammad Shah was succeeded by Ahmad Shah (1748-54) 
and then by ‘Alamgir II (1754-59). Muhammad Shah’s reign 
had seen rapid deterioration of administration and laxity of 
morals among the nobles resulting in dissolution of the bonds of 
discipline throughout the empire, and by the time Shah Alam IT 
ascended the throne in 473) 1759, the Mughal rule was passing 
through the throes of death Throughout his long reign, Shah 
‘Alam remained a puppet in the hands of the ministers and the 
Marathas. After his defeat in the battle of Buxer in 1764, he 
gave the Diwani of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa to the English East 
India Company and the latter promised to pay him an annual 
tribute of Rs. 26 lakhs. He also paid tie price of leaning on 
Marathas by ceding the districts of Allahabad and Kara to them. 

Even before Shah ‘Alam assumed the role of emperor, the 
whole of northern India was practically at the mercy of Marathas, 
Jats and Sikhs. Reviewing the administrative policy of Marathas 
Rowlinson says: ‘The chief objection to be urged against the 
Maratha system of government is that outside their own territory, 
it was almost purely predatory. The Maratha was never a 
colonist. While away on his expeditions, his thoughts were 
always with his little holding in the Deccan hills, and he seldom 
intermarried with the people of the country. ‘Other Hindu states 
took pride in improving the condition of the territory they 
conquered. They constructed temples, wells, canals, roads and 
other public works. The Marathas did nothing of this kind. 
Their mulkdari raids, by destroying the industries and wealth of 
the countries overrun, merely killed the goose which laid the 
golden eggs.’** Jats and Sikh were no better than Marathas 
whose merciless plundering of the conquered territories defeated 
their own ends. It was then that Ahmad Shah Abdali crushed — 
the power of Marathas in the battle of Panipat on January 14, 
1761, thereby providing a respite to the country. Ahmad Shah 
Abdali sent for Shah ‘Alam, deputed an emissary to invite him to 
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Delhi and got a letter sent to _him by his mother Zeenat Mahal. 

Had Shah.:Alam been ambitious and possessed~the ability to 
take advantage of. the discomfiture’. of Marathas, he could have 
given a new Jease of life'to the Mughal empire after the battle of 
Panipat. But he possessed neither the courage nor the grit that 
makes man struggle with destiny. He returned to Delhi from 
Allahabad, but in. 1772, after ten years, when the opportunity of 
restoring the power and authority of the Mughals had vanished. 
He became a puppet in the hands of intriguing nobles while 
Rohilas and Sikhs were dealing death blows-to the empire which 
existed in name only, . At least, Ghulam Qadir Rohila, grandson 
of Najib-ud-Daula, succeeded in capturing Delhi. He plundered 
the city, got the Mughal princes caned and brutally blinded the 
Emperor in 1788. Never before the Mughals had undergone 
such humiliation. 

In 1789, Scindia paid back Ghulam Qadir Rohila in his own 
coin by putting him to, sword and restoring the throne to Shah 
‘Alam,. Scindia also fixed an annual pension of Rupees one lakh 
for Shah ‘Alam who died in 1806 after occupying the throne for 
47 years, out-of which he ruled as a blind man for 18 years. 


Intellectual and Religious Conditions 


In the days of later Mughals which was marked by political 
uncertainty when predatory forces had plunged the whole country 
in lawlessness and disorder and the nobility had reached the depth 
of degradation. there was marvellous upsurge of intellectual, 
educational and spiritual activity. We find in these days several 
masterminds who do not appear to belong to an era of decadence, 
These scholars have {eft several-exquisite pieces of literary value 
with deep intellectual content although some of them were invalid 
or suffering from prolonged illness or plunged in. grief for 
one reason or the other. Psychologists have explained such 
manifestations as the upsurge of suppressed ambitions and deter- 
mination to overcome all odds which makes one accomplish 
such feats as are not possible in normal conditions, However, 
the religious and spiritual upsurge in that corrupt and shabby 
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condition of Indian society is: yet another evidence of the: latent 
power of Islam to fight in most adverse circumstances and to 
work miracles when the situation appears to be hopeless 

We firid depth of. knowledge, brilliance of intellect, penman- 
ship and pedagogic acumen in the writings of Maulana Ahmad b 
Abu Saeed alias Muila Jeevan: of Amethi (1047-1130/1638-1718), 
the author. of Nur-al-Anwar and Al-Tafsirat al-Ahmadiya. Mulla 
Hamdullah of Sandila (d. 1160/1747) who wrote Sharah-al-S lam 
or Bihamd-il-lah Maulana Muhammad Hasan alias Mulla Hasan 
(d. 1199/1785) of Fjrangi Mahal, Maulana Rustam ‘Ali’ of 
Kannauj (d.. 1178/1703), Shaikh Sifatullah of Khairabad 
(d. 1157;1747), Shaikh ‘Ali Asgar of Kannauj (d 1140'1727), 
Maulana Gulam ‘Ali Azad of Bilgram (d 1200/1786), Maulana 
Ghulam ‘Ali Nagshband of Lucknow. (d. 1126/1714),° Qazi 
Muhibullah of Bihar (d. 1119/1707) author of Sallam-:1-U!oom 
and Musallam-al-Thubit.® - Qazi Mubarak of Gopa Mau (d. 
1162! 1749) author of Sharh-Sallam also known as Qa:i, Maulana 
Muhammad Ali of Thana Bhawan, author of Kashshéf Istalahar- 
al-Far gn (a unique work of its- kind) and, lastly, Mulla 
Nizam-ud-din of Lucknow (d. 1161/1748) who compiled the 
syllabus which was readily adopted by all educational institutions 
in India and Central Asia, These are some of the writers and 
teachers whose creations dominated the educational ain for 
a hundred years or so,3° 

In the field of mysticism we find Mirza Mazhar Jan-i-Janan 
(1141-1195/1699-1781), an eminent Shaikh of the Naqshbandiyah- 
Mujadidyah arder, about whom Shah Waliullah says «Men of 
his stature are never numerous, but it is strange that he happened 
tobe present during the times of anarchy and degeneration **! 
There were several other honoured men of God belonging to 
other mystical orders. Syed ‘Abdur Razzaq of Bansa (d. 1136/- 
1724) wha happened to be the spiritual guide of Mulla Nizam-ud- 
din of Dars-i-Nizami fame, represented the Qadiryah order while 
Shah Kalim Ullah Jahanabadi (d. 1140/1728) and Shah Fakhr-uz- 
Zaman of Delhi (d. 1199/1785) were distinguished mentors of 
Chishtiyah-Nizamiyah order. Other elevated souls of the time 
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were: Shaikh Shah Muhammad Ghaus Qadri of Lahore (d. 
1154/1741) of the Qidiryah order ; Shaikh Muhammad ‘Abid of 
‘Sunnam (d 1160/1747), Khwaja Muhammad Nasir: <Andalib*? 
(d. 1172/1758), Shah Munib Ullah of Balapur and Shah, Nur- 


_° Muhammad of Budaun (d. 1135/1723), all belonging to the 


Nagqshbandiyah order. Thus we -find distinguished mystics of 
Qadiryah, Chishtiyah and Nagshbandiyah orders ‘providing moral 
and spiritual guidance to the ‘people during these days. The 
extraordinary convergence of such a large number of men perfect 
in spirit has been mentioned. by Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz in one of his 
letters in which he says: 
*-During the reign of Mihanmiad Shah twenty-two Shaikhs 
of different mystical orders happened to be present in 
Delhi—it is something which rarely comes about?” 


Social and Moral Decadence 


The Muslim society, particularly its nobility, had however. 
reached the depth of moral degeneration owing to profusion of 
wealth and luxury and the baneful influence exerted by the 
franian culture. The nobility had in fact been rendered totally 
incapable of performing the role usually played by the: class .in 
times of revolution and crisis, Their utter failure on the politi- 
cal and administrative fronts had actually helped to bring-up-men 
from the ranks who enabled the Mughal empire to linger ‘on .so 
long instead of.collapsing suddenly. Enumerating the .causes of 
the downfall of Mughal empire, Vidyadhar Mah3jan writes 
in the Muslim Rule in India about the Mughal nobles of the 
later period, 

‘“‘Too much of wealth, luxury and leisure softened their 
character. Their harems became full. They got.wine 
in plenty, They went in palanquins to the battlefield. 
Such nobles were not fit to fight against: the Marathas, 
the Rajputs and the Sikhs. The Mughal nobility 
degenrated at a very rapid pace. According to J. N. 
Sarkar, no Mughal noble family retained its import- 
ance for more than one or two generations.’**4 
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Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz has given some examples of the luxurious 
living of Mughal nobles. He writes in one of his letters : 

“‘The women in the house.of Nawab Qamar-uddin Khan 
used to conclude their bath with a dip in rose-water. 
The expenditure on pari leaves and flowers purchased 
for the women folk of another noble amounted to 
Rupees three hundred,””*5 

Another historian Ghulam ‘Ali Azad, author of Ma’athir-al- 
Kiram, says: 

“Jt was commonly known and stated by the people in 
Aurangabad that quite a large number . of persons 
never cooked food in their own houses during the 
time of Amir-ul-Umra (Husain ‘Ali Khan). The 
cooks of the Amir-ul-Umra used to sell their share 
of victuals with. the result that highly rich pilau could 
be purchased for a few paisas,’’** . 


Unsound Creeds and Practices 


Unorthodox creeds and polytheistic practices. disregarding 
the divine command to make religion exclusive for God had 
been taken over by the Muslims from the polytheists and Shi‘ites, 
which were, to say the least, more dangerous for the Muslim 
society than their social and moral degeneration. These customs 
and usages were undermining the strength of the Muslims and 
making them ineligible for div®&e succour. A number of these 
practices were blatantly irreligious or polytheistic in character and 
quite unpardonable, Divine honours were paid to the graves of 
the saints, prostration was common before the so-called spiritual 
guides, shrines were venerated and bedecked with costly bed- 
sheets and flowers, oblations were offered for one’s ancestors, . 
fairs were held in grave-yards and musical concerts were held to 
honour the departed saints taken as guardian spirits in every part 
of the country. Exotic beliefs and customs such as_ celebration 
of festivals with processions, sacrifices to propitiate the demon 
spirits like Shaikh Saddo, participation in devotions to different 
gods and goddesses and keeping fasts in the name of saints 
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for invoking their aid in times of need smacked disbelief in the 
absolute overlordship of God, while names like ‘Ali Bakhsh, 
Husain Bakhsh, Pir Bakhsh or Salar Baksh were indicative of 
the popular superstition that godly souls enjoyed powers to 
bestow favours on behalf of God. 

The doctrine of tauhid, Oneness of God, had .come to 
acquire a peculiar, restricted connotation: that God was undoub- 
tedly the Creator and Lord of Universe but He had delegated His 
authority to the saints and godly souls who distributed favours 
on His behalf or acted as intercessors between God and man, 
Shirk or ascribing partners to God had been restricted to associ- 
ation of anything with God as the Creator and Lord of the 
universe, or. prostration before any created being with the 
intention of worshipping it. 

In short, Muslim India was not only passing through a 
social and political degeneration, it was also cxposed to an acute 
moral and spiritual’ corruption which perhaps marked the 
débasement of the Muslim society to its lowest level. Syed 
Sulaiman Nadwi has vividiy depicted the hopless situation then 
confronting the Indian Muslim society in.one of\his articles in 
this manner: 

“The Mughal Empire was about to collapse. Exotic 
beliefs and practice and innovations in matters of 
religion were common among the Muslims; impious 
shaikh and faqirs had turned the shrines of the 
saints into purple seats for beguiling the over- 
credulous masses; the teachers and the taught were 
busy in debating the moot points of logic and philoso- 
phy; legal niceties dominated the thought of every 
jurisconsult ; search into principles of jurisprudence 
for an analogical deducation not attempted by the 
doctors of old was an unpardonable sin; and ‘even 
those who were deemed to be Jearned, let alone the 
commoners, had hardly an inkling of the_ underlying 
wisdom of Quranic injunctions or the commandments 
of the ahdadith and figh.’* 
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Ancestors of Shah Waliullah 


Forefathers of the Shah 


Little details are available about the earliest forbears of 
Shah Waliullah except that Shaikh Shams-ud-din Mufti had taken 
up residence in Rohtak. This was the time when biographical 
accounts were seldom written. We find, during the period, 
mostly the reminiscences and table-talks of the spiritual guides 
amongst which the Sjyar.al-Aulia of Khwaja Mir Khurd about 
the eminent sufi Shaikh Khwaja Nizam-ud-din Aulia is the most 
celebrated. Two other works written during the time, which 
achieved considerable fame, were Gulzar-i-Abrar by Shah 
Muhammad b. Hasan Ghausi of Mandwa and Akhbar-al-Akhyar 
by Shaikh ‘Abdul Haq Muhaddith of Delhi. The former dealt 
with the saints and scholars of Mandwa and Malwa, These 
works normally described the lives and achievements of eminent 
personalities living in the metropolitan cities, the capitals of the 
central or regional kingdoms and hardly mentioned anything 
about others unless anyone was the founder of any mystical 
order. Shah Waliullah’s forefathers lived in Rohtak, a back 
country town from the time of Shaikh Shams-ud-din Mufti to his 
grand father Shaikh Wajih-yd-din, with tic result that they hardly 
attracted the attention of any writer. 

This chapter would have remained blank pecsénting an 
insurmountable difficulty for his biographers if Shah Waliullah 
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had himself not written a small pamphlet about his ancestors, 
under the name of Imdad fi ‘Ma’ athar al-Ajdad* ‘Jt contains a 
sketchy reference to his forefathers with a bit detailed description 
of Shaikh Wajih-ud-din. Hafiz Muhammad Rahim Bakhsh has 
expanded these details with the help of other contemporary 
historical and biographical writings to cover 113 pages of 
Hayat-i-Wal:, but as he has omitted the sources used by him, we 
. have to rely only on Ma’athar al-Ajdad i in our account, 


Genealogical Table 


. Shah Waliullah, a direct decseudant of Caliph Umar, has 
given his genealogical table tracing his ancestory back to. the 
- second Caliph. The first among his ancestors to take up residence 

at Rohtak was Shams-ud-din Mufti. This is confirmed by the 
genealogical table maintained by the descendants of Salar 
‘Hosam-ud-din, a brother of Shams-ud-din Mufti. The table as 
given by Shah Waliullah is as under : : 

Shah Waliullah b. As-Shaikh ‘Abdur Rahim b. As-Shahid 
Wajih-ud-din b; Mo‘azaarh b. Mansir b. Ahmad b., Mahmid b. 
Qawam-ud-din alias Qazi Qazan b. Qazi Qasim b. Qazi Kabir 

_ alias Q3zi Budh b. ‘Abdul Malik b. Qutb-ud-din b, KamAl-ud-din 
_ b, Shams-ud-din' Mufti b. Sher Malik b. Muhammad <Ata Malik 
* bs Abdul: Fath Malik b. ‘Umar Hakim Malik b. Adil Malik b. 
Fart. b. Jirjis b. Ahmad b, Muhammad Shahryar b, ‘Uthman b. 
Mghan’ ae ~Hfmayan b. Quraysh b, Sulaiman b. <Affan b. 
‘Abdullah b. ‘Muhammad b. ‘Abdullah b. ‘Umar b. Al-Khattab. 

The table: inctadesSeveral namés with the appellation Malik. 
Shah Waliullah has stated.that.it was a honorific tlgan ped 
with the proper names like Khan during his own time,” 

es 


Hy 


Migration to India 


As Shik Waliullah has stated Shaikh Shams-ud-din Mufti 
’ was first among his ancestors who migrated to India and took up- 
residence at Rohtak. it appears from the intervening’ links 
between Shah Waliullah and Shaikh Shants-ud-din Mufti that the 
latter must have emigrated to India by the end of the seventh 
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century or in the initial decades of the eighth century of Islamic 
era, This was the time when the Mongols had laid waste a 
greater part of the eastern part of the Islamic world and sacked 
and plundered great many cities of Iran and Turkistan. Tarikh 
Firoz Shahi and other contemporary writings show that there had 
been a huge influx of educated and cultured families of these 
areas into India then ruled by the Turks, These Indian rulers 
of Turkish descent welcomed the emigrants, successfully repulsed 
the onslaught of Mongols and patronised the centres of arts and 
learning and spiritual guidance which had come into existence . 


with the influx of refugees from Central Asia.? Their enlightened ee 


policy in this regard had helped in efflorescence of culture, arts 
and education as well as spiritual guidance of the masses through- 
out the Sultanate. 


In Rohtak 


It seems that Rohtak was then.a acuttebing urban centre on 
way to Delhi from the west and served as the first destination of 
in-coming emigrants, Shah Waliullah says that the city had a 
dominant Islamic setting owning to the influence of Qurayshite 
families which had taken up residence there, Shaikh. Shams- 
uddin also contributed to [slamisation of the city.; fer, as Shah 
Waliullah relates, several miraculous deeds are attributed to him. 
There is nothing to cast any doubt about these descriptions since - 
Shams-ud-din Qazi was a man perfect in spirit and pure of heart, 
Normally, the state entrusted the charge of. the city and the offices. 


of Qazi and Muhtasib to the most learned person in any: city. in. ~ 


those days, although he was not formally known by his official 
designation, 


From Shams-ud-din Mufti to Shaikh Wajih-ud-din 


Kamil-ud-din Mufti, the eldest son of Shaikh Shams-ud-din 
Mufti discharged the official duties entrusted to his father which : 
later on fell to the charge of his son and grandson, Qutb-ud-din 
and ‘Abdul Malik, Qazi Budh, son of ‘Abdul Malik, was — 
formally appointed Qazi of city, as the post had been created by. 
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that. time. Qazi Budh had two sons; one bya wife froma 
’ Siddiqi family of Rohtak and the other by another one from a 
Saiyid family of Sonipat. The latter, Shaikh Mahmid, who 
resigned from the office of Qazi to take up another appointment 
under. the Sultanate, had a son named Shaikh Ahmad, While 
still a lad, Shaikh Ahmad migrated to. Sonipat where he took 
up residence with Shaikh ‘Abdul Ghani b. Shaikh ‘Abdul Hakim 
‘who later on married Jhis daughter to Shaikh Ahmad, Subse- 
quently he came back to Rohtak again and got.a house built for 
him outside the fort of Rohtak. His son Shaikh Mansir is 
reparted to be a man of parts possessing courage and administra- 
tive capacity. The first wife of Shaikh Mansur was the daughter 
of Shaikh ‘Abdullah b, Shaikh ‘Abdul Ghani who bore him 
a son named Shaikh Mu‘azzam. He was also known for his 
gallantry of which several feats are reported, Once Shaikh 
Mansir had to fight a battle with a Raja. Shaikh Mu‘azzam, as 
related by Shah. Waliullah on the authority of his father Shaikh 
‘Abdur Rahim, .was given the charge of the right flank of the 
army although he was then only twelve years of age. A hot 
battle ensued and large number of troops were killed on both 
sides, As the battle: was raging in full fury Shaikh Mu’azzam 
received the news that his father had been killed which meant 
the defeat of his side. Thereupon Shaikh Mu‘azzam pounced 
upon the enemy with dauntless courage, killed whoever came 
up against him and made straight for the Raja. An experienced 
and brave commander of the Raja tried to check his advance but 
"he was dealt a deathblow.. The enemy troops immediately 
hemmed around Shaikh Mu‘azzam who had to get down from his 
horse. The Raja, however, forbade his troops to make a set at 
Shaikh Mu‘azzam saying that he was surprised at the valour of 
that lad. The Raja kissed the hands of Shaikh Mu’azzam and _ 
asked. for the reason of his desperate action. On being told 
by Shaikh Mu‘azzam that he had vowed to fight until death 
since his father had been killed, the Raja assured him that ‘his 
father was alive and sent word to Shaikh Mansur that he was 
prepared to make peace for the sake of that young man. 
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‘Shah Waliullah also relates from his father that once a band 
of thirty. bandits decamped with the beasts of village Shikohpar 
held in fief by Shaikh Muazzam. The news was conveyed to 
him: when he had sat down to take his meals. After taking the 
food, he took only one guide with him, forbidding others to 
accompany him, and pursued the robbers on his horse, When 
the fleeing looters came into his sight, he challenged them to face 
him, He-shot volleys of bowshot at them with such a lightning 
speed that they surrendered to him by throwing away their arms. 
and called the heaven to witness that they would never ae 
again at cattle lifting from that village. 

Married to the daughter of Saiyid Nar-ul-Jabbar of Sonipat, 
Shaikh Mu‘azzam had three sons: Shaikh Jamal, Shaikh Firoz 
and Shaikh Wajih-ud-din. The last mentioned was the grarid- 
father of Shah Waliullah. 


Shaikh Wajih-ud-din Shahid 


Shah Waliullah has given a bit detailed account of his 
grandfather Shaikh Wajih-ud-din. He says that Shaikh Wajih- 
ud-din was a man of courage as well as known for his piety. 
He used always to recite two parts of the holy Quran every day 
and never missed the same. whether he was in his house or out 
on excursion, In old age, when his eye-sight had become weak, 
he used always to keep acopy of the Quan written in bold 
letters, When riding a horse, he never allowed it to enter a 
cultivated field even if others had trampied the cultivation. He 
always took a circuitous route on such occasions, During: mili- 
tary’ operations when his comrades forcibly took hold of the - 
farmers’ live-stock in times of scarcity, he preferred to go hungry 
than to follow their practice. Shah Waliullah’s father relates 
that Shaikh Wajih-ud-din was always courteous and kind to his 
servants and poor vendors who approached him with their wares, 
In one of his travels he felt the urge to betake the path of ‘spirit; 

_ searched for a pure-hearted soul, took oath of fealty to him and 
applied himself to mystical exercises assiduously. 

Shah Waliullah relates that his father very often spoke of the 
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intrepidity of Shaikh Wajih-ud-din. He has also mentioned 
séveral instances of his bravery when he had alone faced several. 
persons in the combats. Shaikh Wajih-ud-din had accompanied 
the royal army in its campaigns of Malwa: and saved, on 
occasions, his comrades or officers who had been hemmed in by. 
the enemy troops. Once he defeated three militant combatants 
singlehandedly. He is reported to be an adept in martial arts. 

During the war of succession following Shah Jahan’s illness, 
Shaikh Wajih-ud-din was with Aurangzib, When Shah Shuj‘a 
raised the standard of revolt in Bengal, his cool courage and 
brave charge on the enemy ranks in an hour of crises swept 
away the enemy.‘ His valour was appreciated by Aurangzib 
who desired to promote him to a higher rank, but Shaikh Wajih- 
ud-din declined to accept any reward. On several occasions he 
came to the rescue of his friends, exposing himself to danger, 
with exemplary courage and determination,®> Shah ‘Abdur 
Rahim is reported to have narrated several incidents of his 
father’s intrepidity as well as assistance rendered to > the poor 
and needy, 

Shaikh Wajih-ud-din took the daughter of Shaikh Raf: “j-ud- 
din Muhammad b. Qutb-ul-‘Alam as his wife. Shaikh Qutb-ul- 
‘Alam was the son of a noted mystic Shaikh. ‘Abdul. «Aziz 
Shakarbar.* The three sons of Shaikh Wajih-ud-din were Shaikh 
‘Abdur Razi Muhammad, Shaikh ‘Abdur Rahim and Shaikh 
‘Abdul Hakim, 

Shah ‘Abdur Rahim says that once his father remained g sO 
long in the state of prostration during the zahajjud (mid-night) 
prayer, that he feared whether his father had. passed away, On 
being asked the reasoa. for it, Shaikh Wajih-ud-din explained 
that he. was in a state of transport during which he had come to 
know the. merits of martyrdom. He’ also said that he had 
beseeched God for being granted an opportunity.to lay down his 
life in His way and ultimately an indication was given that he 
would achieve his heart’s desire in Deccan. Shah ‘Abdur Rahim 
further relates that although his father had, by that time, given 
up ‘active service and was almost averse to joining a military 
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expedition any more, he purchased a horse, made preparations 
for the journey and set out for Deccan, He thought that he 
would achieve his goal at Seward, an independent kingdom 
beyond the limits of Mughal empire, whose ruler had once 
brutally treated a Qazi. When he reached Burhanpair, he had 
the premonition that he had gone ahead of the place of martyrdom 
indicated to him, so he retraced his steps. On the way back he 
took the company of certain merchants for they appeared to be 
religious-minded, He had theughts about returning to his home 
after reaching Handia town where the party came across an old 
and frightened wayfarer who told them that he wanted to go to 
- Delhi, Shaikh Wajih-ud-din asked him to take his company 
and also offered to meet his expenses. The man turned out. to 
be a spy of the marauders as he broke the news of the stay of 
merchants to his colleagues. A band of looters raided the sira’i 
where ‘Shaikh Wajih-ud-din was busy reciting the Qur’an. A 
few of the robbers asked Shaikh Wajih-ud-din who he was and 
then told him that they had nothing to do with him but they 
would not spare the merchants. _ Shaikh Wajih-ud-din, however, 
offered resistante’ to the robbers and got twenty-two wounds 
in the combat with them. He died fighting and reciting takbir. 
Shah ‘Abdur Rahim also says that.he had a divination of the 
event but was forbidden to bring back the dead body of his 
father. 


Shaikh Muhammad of Phulat 


. Shaikh Muhammad’ of Phulat was the maternal grandfather 
of Shah Waliullah, His forefathers were first settled in Siddhaur® 
but had taken up residence at Phulat during the reign of Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi. Son of Shaikh Muhammad. .<Aqil, Shaikh 
Muhammad showed the signs of brilliance from his childhood. 
Shaikh Jalal, a spiritual successor of Saiyid.Adam Binnauri had 
predicted, just after he was born, that he was to become an 
elevated soul. He was initially educated’ by Shaikh «Abdul Raza 
Muhammad, an uncle of Shah Waliullah, and then completed 
his education under Shah ‘Abdur Rahim. . He returned to Phulat 
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after completing his education and devoted. himself to spiritual 
exercises, Shaikh Muhammad was witty, generous, self-denying 
and ‘extremely pious. He exterted a morally salutary influence 
on whoever happened to meet him, Shah Waliullah has narrated 
several incidents of Shaikh Muhammad’s love and regard for 
his mentor Shah ‘Abdur Rahim,* who had permitted Shaikh 
Muhammad to enlist disciples for spirituat training. Shaikh 
Muhammad’s son Shaikh ‘Ubaidullah, the maternal uncle of 
Shah Waliullah, had given his daughter in marriage to the Shah. 
Shaikh Muhammad ‘Ashig,*” the son of Shaikh ‘Ubaidullah, 
was'a spiritual successor of Shah Waliullah, who had also 
attained perfection of spirit™, . Shaikh Muhammad died on the 
8th Jamadi-ul-Akhir, 1125/21st June, 1713.4 


Shaikh Abul Raz4 Muhammad 


Shaikh Abul Raza, the eldest son of Shaikh Wajih-ud-din 
and uncle of Shah Waliullah, has been given a prominent place 
in the  Anfas-al-‘Arifin and described by the Shah as the /mam 
al-Tarigah wal-Haqigah (leader of the spiritual path and truth), 
He received conventional education under different teachers, 
but attained the higher degrees of absolute certainly through his 
own intuition, When still a youngman he joined the company 
of a grandee with the permission of his father, but suddenly broke 
that association to lead a life of self-contentment and. absolute 
reliance on God in order to follow the holy Prophet’s precepts. 
He was so zealous of acting on the Quranic dictum: If you 
desire this world’s life and adorninent, come! I will content ‘you 
and release vou-with a fair release,™ that he asked his wife either 
to lead a frugal life with him or go back to her father, She 
preferred to brave the difficulties with him like the wives of the 
holy Prophet, rather than to be: separated from him. It is 
related that he had often to bear the pangs of hunger for several 

days consecutively, Having a special regard for ‘Abdul Qadir 
~ Silani, he felt an intense attachment to Caliph ‘Ali4 Aurangzib 
expressed the wish, on several occasions, to call upon Shaikh 
*Abul Raza Muhammad, but he never agreed to meet the 
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Emperor. He was averse to nobility, but extremely courteous to 
the poor artisans and labourers, and accepted their gifts even 
if these were a few paisas. 

Shah Waliullah describes him as a colossus of knowledge, 
silver-tongued orator and holy-minded gnostic. He was tall, of 
fair complexion with delicate features and his beard was scanty. 
Soft-spoken, he used to deliever sermons after Friday prayers in 
which he normally narrated three ahddith, rendered them into 
Persian or the local. dialect and then briefly explained their 
significance. He used to teach one book on each of the discip- 
lines of Islamics, but later on confined himself to lectures on 
Baidawi and Mishkat only. He was a firm believer in the doctrine 
of Wahdat-ul-Wajid. of which he is reported to -have had perso- 
nal experience. He was also an expert in explaining difficult 
points in the aphorisms of earlier mystics. Also, reported to be 
one of those whose prayers were readily answered, the Shah has 
cited a number of instances illustrating his holiness’® and the 
miracles worked by him. He was extremely careful in following 
the sunnah of the holy Prophet. Often he used to recite devotio- 
nal verses of Hindi poets. He died sometimes when his age 
was between fifty and sixty years, on the 17th Muharram 1101/26th 
May, 1689 after he had performed the ‘asr prayers.. The word 
aftab (sun) gives the year. of his death, 


Shah ‘Abdur Rahim 


SHah Waliullah has described the spiritual perfection and 
attainments of his father Shah ‘Abdur Rahim in the Buuwa@riq-al- 
Wilayah. commonly known as Anfas-al- Arifin* There ate few 
biographies of a talented father written by his worthy son: one 
such work was Tabagat-al-Shaf‘iyah al-Kubra by Shaikh Taj-ud+ 
din as-Subki giving the biographical accounts cf his father 
Shaikh Tagqi-ud-din as-Subki and another is Hasaratui A'iain 
Biwafati Marj-e-al- Alam, a biography of ‘Abdul Hakim by his 
son ‘Abdul Hai of Firangi Mahal. 

We have presented here only those events and attainments of 
Shah Abdur Rahim which throw light on his personality as well 
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as his gifts of intellectual: religious and spiritual felicity, since — 
these would have moulded the aptitude of Shah Waliullah. 

We have omitted most of his spiritual experiences and events 
relating to miraculous performances, although germane to the 
time we are speaking of and even to the genius of Shah Waliullah 

himself, for the simple reason that these ‘would be difficult to be 
appreciated by the people now-a-days. It would suffice to men- 

tion here. that his piety and godliness recalls to mind the saints 
of the time past, who had attained the inward and outward 

perfection illustrating the Divine bounty thus stated in the 

Quran: Each day His is an affair new,” and each do We supply, 

bath these and those, from the bounty of thy Lord. And:the bounty 

of thy Lord eamueter be. walled up.® 

Shah ‘Abdur Rahim’s maternal grandfather, Shaikh Raf‘i- 
ud-din was a pious soul who had distributed his estates and 
effects among his heirs during his life-time. The mother of 
Shah ‘Abdur Rahim was the youngest among the children of 
Shaikh Raf‘i-ud-din who was then still unmarried. Instead of 
bequeathing any property to her Shaikh Raf‘i-ud-din gave her 
the aphorisms and ancestral tables of his spiritual guides. When 
it was pointed out to him that the girl required something by 
way of dowry rather than those writings, Shaikh Raf-ud-din 
gave the reply: “I have inherited.these from my ancestors, She 
will give birth 16a son who would deserve this patrimony. As 
for her dowry, Allah will provide it, not I. Shah ‘Abdur 
Rahim relates that his grandmother handed over those papers | 
to him when he had become ofd enough to read them. 

The birth-date-of Shah ‘Abdur Rahim has not been mention- 
ed anywhere, However, since he died in 1131/1719 at the age 
of seventy-seven years, he should have been born in the year 
1054/1644, ; 

As ‘steated earlier, Shah ‘Abdur Rahim had two more 
brothers Shaikh ‘Abul Raza and Shaikh ‘Abdul Hakim, 

“T used to sport a turban when I was still a teenager,” says 
Shah Abdur Rahim, “and sit in a reverential. position like the 
elders. I used to wash myself thoroughly in performing the 
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ablution, abiding by all the requirements of the sunah.. My 
unclz Shaikh ‘Abdul Hai, who was a pious man used to watch 
me with-satisfaction and ‘remark that he was glad that the tradi- 
tions of his family would be maintained by me. He used to say, 
*‘What does it. matter if my maternal offsprings inherit this 
patrimony instead of the paternal ones ?’**° 

Shah ‘Abdur Rahim was religious-minded from his outhi 
days and indifferent to the affairs worldly. If one of his elders 
advised him to-do anything that promised material well-being, 
he used to say in reply that he did not need it Khwaja Hashim, 
a Shaikh of Naqshbandiyah order belonging to. Bukhara who 
had taken up residence near his house, marked the inclination of 
Shah ‘Abdur Rahim and advised him to scribe the Divine names 
several hundred times every day. Shah ‘Abdur Rahim, as he 
related later on, took the suggestion so seriously that once while 
he was making a copy of the commentary of Mulla ‘Abdul Hakim 
oa the Shark :Aqa'd. he wrote down the names of God on several 
pages unintentionally.2* 

Shah ‘Abdur Rahim called. upon Shaikh ‘Abdullah also 
known as Khwaja Khurd, the son of Khwaja Baqi Billah in 
order to awear allegiance to him for spiritual guidance. Khwaja 
Khurd, however, advised him to seek out one of the spiritual 
successors of Saiyid Adam Binnauri. Shah ‘Abdur Rahim there-. 
upon enquired if Hafiz Saiyid ‘Abdullah,** who lived near his 
house, would be suitable ? Khwaja Khurd approved the suggestion 
and thus Shah ‘Abdur Rahim came to enlist himself as a disciple 
of Hé&fiz Saiyid ‘Abdullah. Shah ‘Abdur Rahim says that he 
used to keep the company of both these godly persons although 
the Hafiz used to pay more attention to his spiritual guidance. 
Once the Hafiz told Shah ‘Abdur Rahim, -‘Whdn you were still a 
youngster playing with other children, Jaappened to see you, [. 
felt attracted to you and prayed God to make You one of the elects 
through me. Thanks God that He a answered my prayer,” 


Education 


Sah ‘Abdur Rahim studied Sharh p Agaid Hashiya-i-Khi tyali 
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and othe? preliminary text-books under his elder brother’ Abul 
Raza Muhammad, He received instruction in the Sharh-i- 
Ma waqif and other.books of us. from Mirza Zahid Harwi who 
paid special attention to coach him. Shah Abdur Rahim. says 
that if he ever asked Mirza Zahid not to continue the lesson as he 
had not made the required preparation, he woukl insist that the 
Shah should go over a line or two in order to awoid missing the 
lesson that day. The Shah also says that Khwaja Khurd satis- 
factorily explained to him some of the difficult passages of the 
Hashiya-i-Khiyali and taught him parts of certain .other books 
so-thoroughly that he was able to understand the rest of it by 
himself, Khwaja Khurd had not only received instruction ftom 
Shah ‘Abdur Rahim’s maternal grand-father Shaikh Raf‘i-ud-din 
but had also been his disciple in the spiritual discipline,-and 
hence he was very considerate and careful in teaching the Shah. 
After the death of Saiyid ‘Abdullah the Shah turned to 
Khalifa Shaikh ‘Abul Qasim*®* of Akbarabad, a man of marked 
spiritual insight belonging to the Abul ‘Aldiya Ahrariya order. 
and then to ‘Amir Nur-ul-‘Ala. Khalifa Abul Qasim even allowed 
Shah ‘Abdur Rahim to impart spiritual guidance to others 
according to his school. The Khalifa used to treat Shah ‘Abdur 
Rahim with a special regard since one of the Shah’s maternal 
forefathers, Shaikh ‘Abdul *Aziz Shakarbar, had been his spiritual 
guide. 

Shah Waliullah has described in the Anfas-al- Arifin the 
communions of his father along with a number of other men 
known for their spiritual insight. It was an age of faith and 
spirituality when mystic disciplines flourished in every region 
of the Muslim world. Shah Waliullah bas accordingly narrated 
several events illustrating the. intensity and range of the spiritual 
power commanded by his father?” as well the miracles worked by 
him. He has also given the aphorisms’. of his father which 
reveal the depth of Nis knowledge, insight and divine afflatus, 

Shah Waliullah’, reports that his father normaly followed 
the Hanafite canon fut in certain particular matters he used to 
act on his own understanding of the hadith or in accordance 
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with the dictates of other juristic schools, Such exceptions inclu- 
ded recitation of the sérak Fatiha in congregational prayers and 
in funeral services, 

The influence exerted by the companionship and spiritual 
guidance of Khwaja Khurd- on Shah ‘Abdur Rahim, while he 
was still a young man, as.well the instruction received by. him 
from Khwaja ‘Abdul Qasim. Akbarabadi (whose. spiritual link 
reached Khwaja ‘Ubaid Ullah Ahrar through a chain other than 
that of Mujaddid Alf Thani and Khwaja Baqi Billah and 
Other precursors of that order) and Amir Niar-ul-‘Ala b. 
Amir ‘Abul ‘Ala Akbarabadi, had made him inclined to the 
doctrine of Tauhtd Wajadi or the Unity of Being. Khwaja Baqi 
Billah had also been a follower of that doctrine for a long time 
and it is difficult to say whether he had repudiated it later on or 
not, Shaikh ‘Abdul ‘Aziz Shakarbar (d. 975/1567), one of his 
forefathers on the maternal side, had also been predisposed to 
the Tauhid-i-Wajadt. All these factors had led Shaikh ‘Abdur 
Rahim to be .swayed by that doctrine and to show greater 
reverence to Shaikh Abkar and his teachings but he never 
deviated in the least from the way of sharialt,>°. 

Shah Waliullah says that his father used to mention Shaikh 
Muhi-ud-din Ibn ‘Arabi respectfully and often remarked that he 
could deliver lectures to expound Fasis-al-Hikam of the Shaikh 
Akbar and illustrate its contents with the help of Quranic verses 
and sayings of the holy Prophet in such a way that no doubt 
about their authenticity would be left in any mind. But, as he 
added, he desisted from it since he feared that most of the people 
would not be able to understand them and would be led astray 
to unorthodoxy and irreligiousness. 

Shah ‘Abdur Rahim was one of the scholars selected for the © 
compilation of Futawah ‘Alamgiri. This monumental code of 
Islamic law was compiled under the supervision of Shaikh 
Nizam-ud-din of Burhanpir, under the orders. of Aurangzib 
‘Alametr, at a cost of rupees two lakhs,.*4 Syed ‘Abdul Hai has 
given the names of its compilers in the Al-Thaq@fat al-Islamiyah- 
fil-Hind. There were twenty-one compilers, one of whom was 
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Shah ‘Abdur Rahim *? 

Shah Waliullah writes in the Anfas-al- ~Arifin that Aueaneib 
took keen interest in the preparation of. the Fatawah, Mulla 
Nizim-ud-din used to read’ one page of it daily before the 
Emperor, One day he read the portion compiled by Mulla 
Hamid wherein the issue being discuss:d had rather become 
complex owing to the contrasting rulings drawn from two juristic 
works, Shah ‘Abdur Rahim had earlier seen this portion and 
_ finding it involved,’ had commented on the margin that “the 
scribe not being clear about it had made it more complicated, 
the correct view is that......°? 

While reading that portion before. the Emperor, Mulla 
Nizim-ud- din recited the comment of Shah ‘Abdur Rahim also. 
Since Aurangzib was always very attentive while listening to the 
book, he immediately asked, «What is this?” Mulla Nizam-ud-din 
excused himself by saying that he would further study it and let 
the Emperor know about it on the following day, Mulla Nizam- 
ud-din expressed his dissatisfaction to Mulla Hamid saying 
that it was. because of his undue self-confidence that he had 
to cut a sorry figure before the Emperor. Mulla Hamid — 
thereupon charged Shah ‘Abdur Rahim for causing the ugly 
situation to arise, but the Shah maintained his stand and _ explai- 
ned the contradiction involved in the citations made by Mulla 
Hamid. The matter ended there, but it gave rise to jealousy 
against the Shah among his colleagues. - Shah ‘Abdur Rahim, 
therefore, resigned from the Board of Compilers,* 


Character and Habits: 


Shah Waliullah writes that Shah ‘Abdur Rahim was polite in 
disposition and spotless in character. He was courageous, 
prudent and self-respecting. Vigilant of the world to come, he 
was also not heedless of the worldly affairs, but he always chose 
the path of moderation in every matter. In his litanies and 
prayers, he was neither excessive like the ascetics nor he turned 
away from any religious obligation like the indolents, He was 
never fastidious about his dress and wore whatever was available, 
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but he was always seen in neat and tidy raiment, He hardly 
ever went to the market for making purchases nor. paid a visit to 
any grandee or noble. If, however, anyone of them came to see 
him, he received him courteously and showed him due deference. _ 
If such a visitor asked for advice, he offered him counsel ina | 
seemly manner asking him to do the right and avoid the wrong. . 
The Shah rendered honour to the learned and avoided the com- 
pany of igorants. He was also extremely careful to follow. the 
practice of the holy Prophet in every matter. He never missed 
any congregational prayer unless it became impossible to do so, 
nor showed any inclination towards the things impermissible. 
He was not averse to engage himself in mundane chores, if a need 
arosc, He led a simple life, neither gave himself airs like certain 
scholars, nor was heedless of etiquette as was ‘usually the case 
with mystics and friars. He took a loan only when it was abso- 
lutely necessary for ‘he disliked borrowing for maintaining a 
higher standard of living. He often forbade others to do so. 

His practice was to recite darid one thousand times, nafi 
athbat (negation of existence) a thousand times and the Divine 
Names twelve thousand times every day. He had taken up deli- 
vering sermons based on the Mishkat, Tanhth-al-Ghafilin and 
Ghaniyat-al-Tatibin after the death of his brother. Shaikh ‘Abul 
Raza. Towards the end of his life he had started writing a 
commentary of the Quranic verses but it had to be discontinued 
by the time he had completed the exegesis of the Surat-al-Bagarah 
and Sirat-ul-Imran owing to his declining health, 


Religious Zeal 


Shah ‘Abdur Rahim had inherited his family traditions of 
courage and ‘valour as well as the zeal for religion. His father 
had died fighting bravely while his forefathers had been valiant 
combatants. He did noi have an occasion to show his valour in 
any battle yet several incidents have been related in the Anfas- 
al. Arifin which go to show that he was bold and fearless, — 
possessed the quality of fortitude and had an ardent passion. for 
the religion, These were the qualities he had inherited from his 
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ancestors and which he passed on to his Prey: 
. Wives and Children 


; Shah ‘Abdur Rahim was first married during the life time 
of his father. Only one son, Salah-ud-din was born to his wife 
who died during. his teens. The first wife of Shah ‘Abdur 
Rahim died in 1128 or 1129/1716-17 after the marriage of Shah 
Waliullah* The second wife of the Shah was the daughter of 
Shaikh Muhammad of Phulat who gave birth to two sons; Shah. 
Waliullah and Shah lieth , 


Death 


In his soveuivesevenie year the Shah fasted during Ramadhan 
for the last time. In the succeeding month he fell ifl and soon 
he was hanging between life and death. There was a temporary 
recovery. from sickness, but-he had-a relapse in the beginning of © 
Safar. A bit earlier than~ ‘dawn one day he was found: sinking 
again. but: he continued to enquire if it was time for the dawn 
prayer, On ‘getting areply in negative several times, he grew a 
bit angry and said: «Well, if it is not the time for your prayer. 
it has arrived for mine.”” He asked those attending him to help 
him face the Qibla and then he performed the prayers by making 
signs of genuflexion and prostration, although it was uncertain 
whether the time for fajr prayer had actually arrived or not, 
The prayer ended, he got himself busy in the litanies and died in 
that condition. This was the morning of Wednesday, the 12th of 
Safar, 1131/23rd December, 1718. Farrukh Siyar was then the 
‘ruling sovereign who: was imprisoned by the Sayyid Brothers 
_$00n after the death of the Shah. Farrukh Siyar was strangula- 
ted to death after 50 days’ imprisonment during which he was 
subjected to inhuman brutality and the city secthed with disorder 
and discontentment. Shah ‘Abdur Rahim was 77 years of age 
at the time of his death.* 


Shah Waliullah’s estimate of Skah ‘Abdur Rahim 


Shah -Abdur Rahim has left nothing in writing (save a 
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pamphlet ) which may evince his intellectual attainment. All that 
we know about his talents has come to us through his worthy son - 
Shah Waliullah who has portrayed a lively profile of his father 
in the Anfas-al-‘Arifin.. His description shows that Shah 
Waliullah was impressed bythe intellectual gifts, i inward perfection 
of spirit, pure-heartedness and angelical qualities of his father to 
an extent more than a talented son usually is of his father. His 
gtaphic account of Shah ‘Abdur Rahim convinces the reader 
that he was not merely confident but felt deeply . impressed by 
his father’s compass of mind and spiritual attainments. Anfas- 
al-' Arifin makes it abundantly clear that Shah -Abdur Rahim’s 
guidance and training of Shah Waliuliah had been chiefly respon- 
sible for the development of his intellectual faculties and the 
perfections, inward as well as outward. attained by him... It 
seems that Shah ‘Abdi Rahim had succeeded in the transfusion 
of his inner virtues into his son. 


' Characteristics of Arab Immigrants 


The brief description of Shah Waliullah’s family presented 
in these pages | highlights three qualities which seem to be 
conspicuous in his forefathers. 

The first of these was their attachment to Islam. its study and 
preaching, piety and inclination to serve as teachers and juriscon- 
sults. There are always a few exceptions to this rule, but the 
academic traditions of a family always help in the grooming of 
scholarly persons, And if these traditions accompany an inclina- © 
tion to piety and health of soul. the grace of God can always be 
hoped to protect its members for serving the cause of religion. 
It has always happened with the pure-hearted souls’ as illustrated 
in the story of two orphan boys about whom the Quran records : | 
And their ‘father had been righteous?" so thy Lord intended that 
the twain should attain their maturity and bring forth for them- 
selves their treasure as a mercy from-their Lord, Several families 
can be found in India whose contifiuous service in the Propagation 
of religion and. knowledge bears witness: to this fact. 7 

' Another trait peculiar to the families. tracing ‘their descent 
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to the re stock . is ‘the. pciiutaking care they have taken in 
preserving their. genealogical tables— more meticulously than 
even the Arabs or their descendants in other Muslim countries— 
and their anxiety to maintain the purity of their blood which 
has sometimes resulted in limiting the nuptial ties to the closed 
~ circle of their own families. All this was partly due to exaggera- 
ted ideas relating to preservation of one’s proud lineage and 
partly because of caste distinctions and social set up already 
' prevalent in this country.. Islam does not subscribe to these 
misplaced ideas of racial or caste distinctions but these came to 
“be accepted by Muslims in the later period, Particularly in the 
non-Arab countries. This, however, saved these families in 
maintaining their distinctive qualities and cultural identity for 
hundreds of years in the non-Arab or non-Muslim countries. 

The third characteristic inherited by these families from the 
Quraysh was what is known as farisivah and futawwah in Arabic. 
These terms connote manly. qualities of courage and valour as 
we have seen in the case of Shaikh Mu‘azzam and Shaikh 
Wajih-ud-din, This family trait was to manifest itself in a 
greater degree in Shah Muhammad Ismail, the grandson of Shah 
Waliullah. 

There are other reasons also, psychological and historical, for 
the preservation of these ancestral traits by their descendants. The 
people of Arab descent who’ migrated to India, from time to time. 
from Hijaz, Iraq, Iran or Turkistan. very often did so to save 
their religion, culture and honour endangered by the swéeping 
conquests of the Mongols. Their progeny could not forget, 
for several generations, why their forefathers had left their 
hearthand home. They tried to safeguard their proud patrimony 
and it was no wonder that God blessed them for the same 
reason. They could surely claim the Quranic description of 

“those who migrated and were driven forth from their houses 
and persecuted i in My cause, and who fought: and were slain,” 

‘There were also faniilies of Arab stock which had migrated 
to India for fighting in the way of God and spreading His | 

- ‘message for. _ which. India of the sixth and seventh centuries of 
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Islamic era happened to. be the most suitable region, This exten- 
sive land which is rather a sub-continent had been fully brought 
under the arms of Islam by that time. There were, however, 
numerous pockets ruled by Indian potentates. who did not allow 
“Islamic religious observances within their territories while others, 
subdued by the Sultans, raised the banner of revolt as. soon as 
they got an opportunity.to do so. It was not possible for the 
Sultans to maintain a Jarge standing army for crushing such 
rebellions. Emigrants, courageous and ambitious, were always 
too. willing to reconquer these territories for the central govern- 
ment for they deemed it their religious duty and also a means to 
obtain fiefs or appointment to the posts of governors and gazis, 
-Indian history offers numerous examples of such Arab or Iranian 
immigrants who had succeeded in conquering such far off terrains 
which had.eluded the victorious troops of the Sultanate.* 
These incoming families were always conscious of the noble. 
purpose for which their forefathers had: migrated to India, The 
two goals they never lost sight of were spreading the message of 
Islam and maintaining their distinctive cultural. and religious 
identity in an alien atmosphere. They knew that only by preser- 
ving the: qualities of valour and courage they could live with 
self-respect and honour in a land known: for assimilating all 
foreign influences. This awareness had helped them to Deere 
their identity for several generations to come. 
These sentiments have been clearly pipreased by Shah 
Waliullah . in one of his tracts written under the title of 
Al-Maqalata-al-Wadin yata -fi-al-Nasthata. wal-Wasiyat which is. 
in the form of a will addressed primarily to his: own family | 
members but is really meant for all Indian Muslims. 
He writes in it : 
-«We should never forget shee we are strangers ‘hers ‘since 
‘our forefathers emigrated: to India, Our lineage ard 
~ language, both of which aré of Arabia, are the things 
’ to. be pround oft ‘They: bring: us nearer to the leader of 
all human beings; the foremost among the ‘inessengers 
‘ of God. . the: eas Be all. that thi is world contains. 
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Muhammad, the Apostle of Allah, on whom be peace 
and blessings. This is the greatest blessing of God 
‘which demands that we should not allow ourselves, : 
as far as it is within our means, to be alienated 
from the usages, customs and traditions of the Arabs 
among whom the holy Prophet was brought up. We 
should not adopt the habits and manners of the non- 
Arabs and non-Muslims.’ _ 

He also writes in the same treatise : 

_ “He is fortunate amongst us who has learnt something of 
the Arabic language, its grammar and syntax and 
studied the Qur’an and hadith. We should continue 

_ to pay visits to the sacred Mosques and create an inner 
attachment to them in our hearts for these constitute 
the key to the divine blessings ; the least estrangement 
from or aversion to these would cause us to be 
degraded and deprived of divine grace,” 

Shah Waliullah belonged not only to the Arab stock but was 
also a direct descendant of the second Caliph ‘Umar whose 
progeny had in the past stepped forward for the defence of Islam 
on several occasions.. They had fought the anti-Islamic forces 
and revived the true faith. Their family traditions were a source 
of pride to them as well. as acted as an incentive to strive for 
preservation of Islamic beliefs and practices in their original 
form, It was an illustrious son of the same descent who had in 
the tenth century courageously fought Akbar’s calamitous call of 
religious electicism, the Din-i-Hahi, which was really meant to 
replace Islam by a new religion. Shaikh Ahmad Mujaddid Alf 
Thani had deemed it a duty incumbent on him to fight that 
contamination of faith. One of his letters written to Mulla 
Hasan of. Kashmir expressed his disgust with the irreligious 
teachings and practices of certain: mystics of his day. He had 
written : 

“This humble self cannot countenance such prattle which 
makes his Fariqi blood boil in anger.” .. 

On another occasion when he was told that the first four 
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<aliphs. were not being mentioned in the sermons being delivered 
before. the Friday prayer in Samana town, he wrote: 
_ “This distressing news, insufferable for me, has stirred the 
feelings of a Faraqi that I am and has made me to 
' scribe. these lines.’ 

_It is fairly certain that the bent of mind inherited by Shah 
Waliullah from his forefathers must have urged him to devote 
himself to the-task of Islamic revival which involved calling the 

_ people back to the original creed, rejection of innovations and 
‘polytheistic practices, teaching and preaching of the Qur’an and 
the sunnah and refutation of unorthodox views held by the Shi’ ites. 
Psychological and racial instincts running in the blood and the 
behavioral experience of good many families support this view 
which has been thus expressed in a hadith: ‘People are deposits. 
like the mines of silver and gold ; those among them who were 
better during the days of pagan past would be better in Islam 
provided they are able to comprehend it,"45 


Notes and References :— 


1, It is a small pamphlet of 10 pages of average size and is included 
in a coljection of his five articles. It was printed by Matba 
Ahmadi, Delhi, Anfas-ai-Arifin comprises this article with seven 
more articles written by Shah Waliullah, 


2, For details see Saviour's of Islamic Spirit, Vol. U1, pp, 147-48, 
3. Ma’éthar al-Ajdod, pp. 6-7. 

4. Ibid., p. 8. 

5. Ibid., pp. 8-9, 

6, 


‘Shaikh ‘Abdul ‘Aziz ‘Abbasi (898- 975/1493- 1567) « of Jacinpar who 
later on took up residence at Dethi was a prominent Shaikh of the 
Chishtiyah order, He was the spiritual successor of Shaikh ORzi 
Khan of Zafarabad and Shaikh Taj Mahmad of Jaunpur, both belon- ~ 
ging to the Chishtiyah school, He was exceedingly courteous and : 
humble and reposed confidence i in the doctrine of Wahdat-ul-Wajad. 
He used to.write zarrq-i-nachiz (worthless speck) before his name in 
his letters, and strangely enough, the expression was computed to 
indicate the year of his death. He died reciting the Quranic 
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a 


verse: ‘Therefore glory be to Him in whose hand is the dominion 


_ over all things! Unto Him ye will be brought: back’ (36. : 82), Shah 


Waliullah has written a small treatise entitled 4l-Nabadhatul Ibrizy- 
ata fil-Latifata-al-' 4: zizyata about him, (Nuzhatul Khawatir, Vol. ¥V). 
Shah Waliullah has written a pamphlet entitled: Al-‘Atiyata al- 


" Samadiyah fi-al-Anf s-al-Muhammadiyah pe him, The tract is 


included in Shzh Waliullak’s Majmu' ‘a-al-Rasa 


. 26, 


Now i in district Barabanki, 


" Al‘ Atiyata al-Samadiyah, op. cit. p. 20. 


"See Nuzhatul-Khawatir, Vol, VI, for biographical detaits of Shaikh 
. Muhammad Ashig.. 


Al-' Atiyata al-Samadiyah, op. cit,, PP. 22-25, 
Ibid, Pp. 25, 

Q. 33: 28, 

Anft-alFrifn, pp. 86-88. 

Ibid., PP. 89-94, 


First published by Matb-a “Ahmadi, Delhi aad thereafter at 
Mujtabz‘i Press; Delhi. The references are from the first edition. 


Q. 55; 29, 
Q. 17: 20, 


_ Anfas-al-Arifin, p.4. 
. Ibid,, ‘P. 4. 


Known as Israktab, it was a means to sink the remembrance of God 
in.one’s heart, 


Anfas-al- Asif: on, P. 5. 
See Anfas-al- Arifin, pp. 6-15, 
Ibid., p. 11. . 


Shaikh Abul Qasim was a spiritual successor of Shaikh Muhammad 
‘Wali of Narnaul, ‘He also benefited from the guidance provided 
by Shaikh Abul ‘Ala, the mentor of Shaikh Wali Muhammad,. He 


was peimitted. to impart spiritual instruction ‘by’ Shaikh . Wali 


‘Muhammad, Shaikh Abul Qasim died i in 1089/1678. His mystical 
order. known as Abul ‘Alziya. -Ahrariya, ‘represented a fusion of 
Chishtiyah and Naqshbandiyah - systems. ~ Shaikti.. ‘Mohammad. 


| Tirmidhi of Kalpi. also subscribed to this - order,. et, Nushasul 
oe Khawotir, Vol. V, p22 ; 


7 See, Anpath ald hall pp, 29- 34, 
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27. 
28, 
29. 
30 
34. 
32, 


33, 
34. 


35, 


36, 


37, 
38, 
39. 


‘a4, 


45, 


Ibid,, pp, 35-50. 
Ibid., pp, 50-65, 
Thid., Pp. 66-85, . 
This had led Shah Waliullah to take an attitude showing compata- 
bility of the two doctrines of Wahdat-ul- Wajid and Wahdat-us-Shahid, _ 
Which in term of modern prices would be more e than rupees fifty “% 
lakhs, 


Hakim Syed Abdul Hai al -Hasani, M-Thagifat ad. Hdamiyah fi Hind; 


* Demascus, p. if. 


Anféas-al-‘Arifin, p. 24, 


There are other reports to suggest that ‘Shah ‘Waltullah's step-_ 
brother died after coming to age. 


Shah Waliullah writes in the Ad-Juz-al- Latif that he was fourteen 


_ years of age when his father got him married; He made haste and 


disagrecd with. those who wanted to defer the marriage for some-_ 


- ‘time. The Shah also says that soon after his marriage, the family 
_ had to suffer several bereavements one of which was the death of 


his step-mother, His father had hinted that he wanted to avoid | 
postponement: of the marriage which would have become unavoid- 
able due to these sad occurrences. 

Anfas-al- Ir rifin in pp, 83-85, 

Q. 18: 82. 

Q.301 

To cite one example by way illustration, Syed Qutb-ud-din- 
al-Madani (d, 677 A.H.), the proginator of Qutbi Hasani family of 

Oudh to which belonged Saiyid Ahmad Shahid, came to India in 

the seventh century by way of Ghazni. with a retinue of his family ; 
members and others, From Delhi he moved on to the east and 


‘conquered Kannauj, Manikpur and Kara from the Rajas ruling. 


over those territories and thus brought those territories under the 
then Sultanate. See Saiyid Ahmad ‘Shahid His Eee and Mission, 
pp. 2]-22, 


Al-Maqalat al-Wadhivat-fi- -al-Nasthata wal- -Wasivata, Delhi, 1267 AH, 
Ibid. _ by : 
See Saviours of Islamic Spirit, Lucknow, 1983, Vct. HL. 


Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi, Makttbat Iniam Rabbeni, Lucknow, 1877, 
Vol, I, Letter No, 700, 3 


‘Ibid, Vol, Ir, Pari VI, Letter.No, 35, 
Sahih Muslin. 


Iv 
A Biographical Sketch 


Shah Waliullah' was born at dawn on Wednesday, the 4th 
of Shawwal 1114/10th February, 1703 at Phulat (now in district 
Muzaffarnagar ) in the house of his maternal grandfather, His. 
year of birth can be computed from his chronogrammatic name 
‘Azim-ud-din?, Shah ‘Abdur Rahim . was sixty years of age at 
the time of Shah Waliullah’s birth. It is related: that Shah- 
‘Abdur Rahim decided to contract. the second marriage while his 
first wife. the mother of his eldest son Shaikh Salah-ud-din was 
still alive. on having the divination of a son from another wife, 
Shaikh Muhammad of Phulat on coming to know of the intention 
of Shah ‘Abdur Rahim, offered the Shah* to give his daughter in 
marriage which took place early in the year Shah Waliultah 
was born,’ 

The name of Shah Waliullah’s mother, given in the Al-Qaul- 
al-Jali, was Fakhr-un-Nisa, The author of this book Shaikh 
Muhammad who happened to bea nephew of Shah’s mother 
reports. that she was well-versed in religious disciplines, He 
says: “His (Shah Waliullah’s) mother had received schooling - 
in the Qur'an and hadith; was adept in the spiritual path and 
a knower of truth. She was as qualified as her name indicated ; 
a pride for the womenfolk.’” 

Shah Waliullah. relates that his father had been foretold of 
his birth in a dream by Khwaja Qutb-ud-din Baklitiyar Kaki 
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- who also asked his father to give his! name to ae baby, However, 
Shah ‘Abdur Rahim forgot about the instruction of the Khwaja 
and thus he was given the namé of Waliullah. Later on when 
his father recalled it to his memory he was bynamed as 
Qutb-ud-din Ahmad.® 

Shah Waliullah was seven years of age when he first joined 
his parents in the midnight prayer and gave his hand into theirs, 

- as predicted in the vision of his father before his birth. 6. 


Education 


‘Shah Waliullah was admitted into the primary school 
(maktab) at the age of five years,” He was circumcised when he 
had attained the age of seven years, and also started offering 
prayers regularly, He committed the Qur’an te his memory 

within a year and started. schooling in Arabic and. Pessian.$ . 
After he had read the preliminary text-books; he studied the 
kafiyah. At the age of ten he began the study of the Sharh Jami, 
Shah Waliullah says that the study of these books had fitted ‘him 
for going through other books by himself. The Shah poured over 


a part of Baidawi when he was fourteen and finished his schooling 


of the then prevalent curriculm at the age-of fifteen years. His 
father invited a large number of — to partake t in a repast on 
that occasion? 

The Shah then studied a major portion of the Mishkat under 
his own father and was also taught parts of Sahth Bukhari, 
Shama‘il Tirmidhi. Quranic commentaries of Madarik and Baidwai 
by him.” He says that it was a grace of God that he attended 
the lectures delivered by his father on the exegesis of the Qur’an 
which helped him to understand:the Qur’an. in depth.” _ 


The Syllabus followed by the Shih 


Shah Waliullah. has given in detail the syllabus undergone 
by him.- Figh. (jurisprudence: included Sharh Wagayah and a - 


part of Hidayah, Usal-Figah (juristic principles) had Hosami and 


the major portion of Taudhth-wa-Talwih, Mantig (logic) com- 
prised Sharh Shamsiyah and a part of Sharh Matal‘e, Kalam 
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(theological dialectics) included the whole of Sharh-i-‘Aqa’id and 
certain parts of the Hashiyah-i-Khiyali and Sharh-i-Mawagqif. 
Sulak (mysticism) had parts of ‘Awarif-al-Ma‘ar'f and Rasa’il 
Nagsh-bandiyah, and Haqga’iq (dogmatics) included Sharh 
Ruba’iyat-i-Jami and Lawayih Mugaddimah Sharh-i-Lam-at, 
Muqaddimah Naqad ail-Nasis, nearer anne -wa-Ayat and Al- 
Fawayed al-Ma‘atah., 

The syllabus of Tibb (medicine) included Mijiz, Falsafah 
(philosophy) had Sharh_ Hidayat-al-Hukama and few other 
treatises, Ma’ani (rhetoric) comprised a greater portion of 
Mutawwal and the part of Mukhtasar al-Ma‘ani containing com- 
mentary of Mulla Zada and certain books of Mathematics and 
numerology, 

The syllabus undergone by Shah Waliullah was to a large 
extent prepared iby Shah. ‘Abdur Rahim. In the syllabus pre- 
valent in India ‘since the seventh century, certain additions 
relating to theological dialectics, rhetoric and logic had been 
made by the end of ninth century on the arrival of Shaikh 
‘Abdullah and Shaikh <Azizullah from Multan to Delhi. Then 
in the tenth century, when Amir Fathullah Shirazi came. to 
Delhi, certain writings of the Iranian scholars like Muhaqiq 
Dawwani, Mir Sadr-ud-din Shirazi, Mir Ghiyath-ud-din Mansir 
and Mirza Jan also found place in the curriculum, Shah ‘Abdur | 
Rahim adopted a selective approach in preparing the syllabus 
for his son, which showed his realism as well as confidence in 
the ability and intelligence of his son, He deleted several text- 
books which were merely repetitive as, for instance. he got. him 
to‘study only Kafiyah, and Sharh Jami for grammar and syntax in 
place of Misbah. Lubb-al-Albab (of Qazi Nasir-ud-din Baidawai) 
and Irshad (of Qazi Shihab-ud-din of Daulatabad). In the 
juristic principles he taught Hosan.i and certain parts of. Taudih- 
wa-Talmih in place of the prevalent text-books that is, Manar 
and its commentary and-Usa! Bazdawi, He. also deleted Kashshaf 
in exegesis, Masharigq ul-Anwar in hadith and Mugamat Hariri in 
literature although the last mentioned book was considered an 
important part of the then curriculum and certain teachers even 
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insisted on memorisation of a part of the book. It is also 
possible that a few of the text-books deleted by Shah ‘Abdur 
Rahim might have lost their importance in the pemasogic'? circles 
by the beginning of the twelfth century. 

It. is) to be noted that inthe twelfth century Mulla 
_ Niz?m-ud-din of Firangi Mahal, Lucknow, had brought about 
sigmificant changes in the curriculum of Arabic madrasas, Mulla. - 
Nizam-ud-din. who died in 1161/1748 being a bit elder than 
Shah Waliullah, made significant changes by including new text- 
books particularly for the study of grammar, etymology and 
syntax, logic and-philosophy, mathematics, rhetoric and theolo- 
gical dialectics. A few additions and alterations came to be 
made later on by the disciples of Mulla Nizam-ud-din whose 
curriculum known as Dars-i-Niza@mi was voluntarily adopted 
by all the educatjonai institutions. It is still prevalent in certain 

institutions following the old curriculum,” 

, The: syllabus reported to have been gone through by Shah 
Waliullah includes no text-book on Arabic literature although. 
his Arabic works, especially the Hvjjat Allah al-Baligha, bear 
witness to his command over Arabic. The Hujjat Allah al- 
Balig! a even brings into prominence the unique style of the Shah 
which is not only lucid, simple and direct but also the most 
appropriate for literary creations and expression of serious 
thoughts. No writer after bn Khaldiin can afford to bear compa- 
rison with the facile pen of Shah Waliullah. It seems that the Shah 
had, by himself, waded through those living and original works 
of Arabic literature which were free from the laboured pedantry 
of the non-Arab style of later period. His stay in Hijaz gave 
him an. opportunity as if through a plan of the Providence, to 
prepare himself for his great literary works.“ If: the Shah has 
not inadvertently missed to mention Mugamat-i- Hariri from the 
course of study pursued by him, it was perhaps better that he 
did not go through it since the cobwebs spun by the previous 
generations of imitative writers unable to express their thoughts 
in a simple and direct style, show influence of the rhyming prose 
of al-Hariri. All the. writers after al-Hariri had imitated his 
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style although his refinements had been rendered archaic with 
the passage of time: such was al-Hariri’s influence that even the 
legal dicta were phrased by the jurists in the same diction. 

The Shah says that he used to have a flow of ideas even in © 
the days he was studying and this went on increasing gradually.4 
During the twelve years, after the death of his father when he 
taught the students different religious and rational subjects, he 
got the opportunity to reflect over a variety of issucs. 


Tutorship of Shéah’s father 


Shah Waliullah says that his father was very kind. to 
him —kinder than any father, teacher or spiritual guide can be to 
his ward.4® His father used to teach in a way that his. words 
sank into the heart of the listner. Once the Shah wasted his day 
in sight-seeking with his friends. On his return, the Shah 
reports, his father said, ‘‘Waliullah, did you do anything of 
lasting value during these twenty-four hours ? I have recited darid 
so many times today ” The Shah, as he says, lost all interest in 
excursions and thereafter never. wasted his time in that manner.'* 
His father used to pay particular attention in instructing the Shah 
about prudence, etiquettes and cool-headedness. The Shah had 
been instructed by his father to take precedence in saluting thos 
who were lowly and to be kind and courteous to them. He had 
also warned ‘the Shah against taking a fancy to any particular 
dress or mode of expression, or showing aversion to a thing 
edible. His every desire had to be based, as the Shah’s father had 
told him, not on seeking any pleasure but on following some 
sunnah of the holy Prophet, or meeting any need, or promoting 
oneself in wisdom and morals. He had also told the Shah. that 
nothing in his mode of sitting or walking should be indicative of 
indolence or fatigue. “Shah «Abdur Rahim was, according to 
Shah Waliullah, prudent and courageous, efficient in management 

‘of his affairs, zealous in religious matters and moderate in 
‘temperament. Shah Waliullah had inherited all these qualities 
of his father. 

Shah Waliullah was also initiated by his father into his 
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spiritual order at the age of fourteen years. He instructed the 
Shah in the methods of contemplation and self-edification, and 
also endued him with the robe of mystics. Shah Waliullah was 
of seventeen years when his father died. During his last illness 
Shah ‘Abdur Rahim permitted the Shah to enroll novices to his 
spiritual order and to guide them, He had remarked on the 
occasion: ‘‘His hand is like unto my own.’’!” 


Marriage 


Shah Waliullah’s age was only fourteen when his father got 
him married to the daughter of the Shah’s maternal uncle Shaikh 
‘Ubaid Ullah Siddiqi of Phulat, Shah ‘Abdur Rahim was 
pressed to postpone the marriage for the ‘time-being but he 
insisted’ on performance of the ceremony: Subsequent events, 
particularly the bereavements Shah’s family had to face, proved 
the wisdom of Shah’s father. If the marriage had been postponed 
once, it would have been deferred for a tong time.’® The first 
son born to his wife was Shaikh Muhammad. The Shah himself 
schooled his son and wrote a primer for him. Later on Shaikh. 
* Muhammad studied the Shamail Tirmidhi atong with Shah ‘Abdul 
*Aziz under the same teacher2® Shah Muhammad migrated to 
Budhana after the death of his father and died there in 1208/1793. 
He was buried in the courtyard of the Jami Mosque of Budhana,” 
Tt was because of his eldest son that the Shah was also known as 
Abu Muhammad **. Two sons of Shah Muhammad are reported 
by some to have been buried near him while others claim that he 
was issueless. In. his three letters to Shah Abu Sa‘eed of 
Rae-Bareli. Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz has conveyed the good wishes 
of his elder brother Shah Muhammad to him. These letters 
speak of the great regard Shah ‘Abdul -Aziz had for Shah 
Muhammad.2> 


Second Marriage. 


After the death of his first wife Shah Waliullah married 
Bibi Jradat, the daughter of Saiyid Thana Ullah of Panipat who 
is reported. to be a descendant of Saiyid Nasir-ud-din Shahid.2* 
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Bibi Iradat was the mother of the Shah’s four sons—Shah 
‘Abdul ‘Aziz, Shah Raf‘i-ud-din, Shah ‘Abdul Qadir and -Shah . 
‘Abdul Ghani—who can be rightly called the four pillars of 
Islamic revival in India. .The Shah had also a daughter Ummat- 
ul-‘Aziz by his second wife who was married to Muhammad 
Fa’iq b, Muhammad ‘Ashiq of Phulat, Her descendants still 
reside in India. ia 
Pilgrimage voyage 

The Shah’s journey for the pilgrimage and stay in Hijaz is 
a landmark of crucial importance in his subsequent intellectual 
and reformative ‘endeavour. During his stay in Hij ijaz which 
extended to a period of more than a year, be. equipped himself 
thoughtfully in a way that was scarcely . possible in India, The 
Shah required a centre of learning, a place. where the savants 
from every part of the Islamic world had converged for the . 
sharpening of his wits _ He undertook a deep study of the hadith 
in Hijaz under the most erudite scholars which later on became 
the cornor-stone of his revivalist campaign. His studies also 
helped him to equip himself in comprehending the secrets and: 
wisdom of the shari‘ah to a degree not attained by anyone during 
the few hundred years in the.past. 

The Shah was thirty years of age*4 when he set out for 
the pilgrimage, The fact that he had made up his mind to go 
for the haj- during a time of unsettled political conditions and 
lawlessness prevailing in the country and frequent piracies in high 
seas speaks of his courage and attachment to the sacred Mosques, | 
The Shah also wanted to study the conditions in other Muslim © 
countries before deciding his course of action forthe defence of | 
Islam in India. Most probably he had the Quranic instruction 
for acquiring knowledge—that they may witness things that.are of 
benefit to. them—in his mind -for he wanted to benefit from the 
experiences of the learned and wise from ali parts of the world 
converging in the centre of Islam, . 

Siirat was then the sea-port for ships sailing for Arabia ‘but 
the entire route, particularly Malwa and Gujarat were hunting 
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‘grounds of Maratha marauders. The great distings from the © 
north to the south India had in those days to be covered on carts 
driven iby bulls or camels.?* . Indian seas were also infested by 
a most formidable breed of European pirates, cheifly English and 
Portugese, who practised fiendish cruelty on the people, men. 
_’ women and children. The hardships undergone by the: haj 
pilgrims can be seen in ‘the few travelogues of the time that have 
- survived. The journey within the country was no less hazardous. 
The Shah says that whenever anybody accompanying his party 
was missing during the night’ he started reciting the litany of 
Ya Badi‘ul-Aja’ib for his safety. 
| The ship boarded by the Shah took forty-five days to reach 
Jiddah and he reached’Makkah on the 15th of Dhi Q’ada. He 
also started delivering lectures within the Holy Mosque, near the — 
place allocated: to the Hanafite Imam. It was a great success 
since the number of people who flocked to listen him was quite 
large. 26 
The Shah writes in the Al-Juz’-al-Lanf: <I had a 
great yearning to perform the Aej during 1143/1730-31 which 
was accomplished by.the end of that year. During the succeeding 
year I did homage to God at the K’aba, paid a visit to Medina, 
studied /radith under Shaikh Abu Tahir Madani and other 
scholars. of the two holy cities, was bestowed a robe by Shaikh 
Abu Tahir Madani who perhaps combined all the different mystic 
orders in his person and performed the /aj a second time by the 
end of the year. Early in 1145/1732 I was: again on the move 
for India.and I reached my home (at Delhi) safely on the” 10th 
Rajab_ 1145/16th December 1732.”2” 


Mentors of the Shah 


In the Insan-al-‘Ayen fi Masha’ikh al-Harmayn. written by | 
Shah Waliullah in the memory of his teachers in the two sacred 
cities. he has given a bit detailed account of Shaikh Abu Tahir 
Muhammad _b. Ibrahim-al-Kurdi-al-Madani for whom he had a 
great regard and affection. His description of these men of 
learning shows that the guides on the path of spirit leave an 
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indelible mark on the character and morals of intelligent students. 


As the Shah says Shaikh Abu Tahir Muhammad al-Kurdi 
had first studied hadith under his own father Shaikh Ibrahim 
al-Kurdi, and then from Shaikh Hasan Ujaimi.* Shaikh Abu 
Tahir also got instruction. from Ahmad Nakhali and ‘took lessons 


in Shamail-i-Nabawi and Musnad Imam Ahmad from Shaikh. 


‘Abdullah Basari for two months. He was permitted to transmit 
the ghadith contained in the works of Mullah ‘Abdul Hakim of 
Sialkot and Shaikh «Abdul Haq Muhaddith of Delhi by Shaikh 
‘Abdullah of Lahore. He was also taught a quarter of Fa theul-Bari 
and certain other Arabic works by Shaikh Sa‘eed of Kokan.® 
Muhsin b, Yahya Turhati relates in the Al-Yan‘i al-Janni 
that Shaikh Abu Tahir-often remarked that Shah Waliullah 


was instructed by him in the recital of the ahadith, while he had 


himself benefited from the Shah in understanding their import. 


He also mentioned it in the certificate he Sranted to Shah" : 


; Wal iullah.*° 


Shaikh Abu Tahir was an eminent scholar of hadith, yet he. 


was a man perfect in spirit who never ‘relished criticism -of the 
mystics, Shah Waliullah reports that when he sought leave 
of Shaikh Abu Tahir to return home, he recited:a couplet, 
saying : 
T have forgotten all other paths, 

Save the one that leads to thy hearth. 

Shaikh Abu Tahir was. pleased to. get an almost similar 
reply from Shah Waliullah, Shah ‘Abul «Aziz relates that his 
father had replied, Baars is whatever Thad ever read encert 
hadith and religious lore,’ 

Shah Waliullah’s subsequent life and his engagements. beat 
testimony to the fact. that he had spoken the truth, Of the 
believers are men who are true to that which they covenanted with 
Allah.®? 

_ Shaikh Abu Tahir died®* in Ramadhan’ 1145/February 1733, 
that is, ‘about two months after the Shah reached’his home, His 
father, Shaikh Ibrahim Kaur’ani™ was a fan of {bn Taimiyah. 
always ‘defending ‘the latter whenever. any body criticized him. 


‘ 
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Saiyid N oman Khai r-ud-din Altsi \ writes in the Jal’a-al-'Aynain 
fi-Mahakumat-al-Ahmedain about Shaikh Kaurani. 

“He belonged to the Salafi school. and defended: Shaikh-ul- 

Yslam Ibn Taimiyah. Similarly, che would explain 

away thcse expressions of the mystics which appa-— 

rantly alluded: to in-dwelling, unity or essentiality 

(of human soul with God).”* 

The advocacy and acclamation of Shaikh-ul-Islam Ibn 
Taimiyah in the writings of Shah Waliullah ‘should have come 
from the influence of Shaikh Abu Tahir.and his father Shaikh 
Ibrahim-Kaurani just. as he is more often inclined to adopt a 

conciliatory attitude in several other matters like his own father. 
_° “Another scholar of hadith who certified competence of the 
Shah in that discipline was Shaikh Taj-ud-din Qala‘i, the Mufti 
of Makkah, who had been the: disciple of Shaikh «Abdullah b. 
Salim of Egypt and Shaikh ‘Ujaimi. He attended the lectures of 
Shaikh Taj-vd-din on Bukhari for. three days and. heard his 
recital of several other hadith collections.*¢ . 

During his stay. in Hijaz the Shah Beg instruction in 
Muwatta ‘of Yahya b. Yahya from Shaikh Muhammad Wafd - 
Ullah. He .also granted a certificate of proficieny to the Shah in- 
the hadith ‘compilation of his. father Shaikh Muhammad t b. 
Muhammad b. Sulaiman al-Maghribi.™” _ : 

The Shah had earlier. attended the Jectures - of - Shaikh 
Muhammad. Afzal of. Sialkot, the most erudite scholar of hadith 
in India. Shaikh Muhammad Afzal had undergone. schooling. 
under Shaikh Salim ‘Abdullah: Basri and Shaikh ‘Abdul Ahad Tbn 
Khwaja Muhammad Sa‘eed Sarhindi, -and was the lecturer in 
hawith in Madrasa Ghazi-ud-din Khan at Delhi. He had also 
taught hadith to Mirza Mazhar. Jani -Janan and suger him in 
the spiritual discipline.” 

The Shah was “aevimpanied iy his maternal uncle Shaikh 
‘Ubaid Ullah of Barha and a cousin Shaikh Muhammad ‘Ashiq 
in the pilgrimage. He learnt of his mother’s death at Makkah 
while he was.on his way back. to India. aa 

Shah Waliullah was a-keen student of hadith and the two 
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-holy cities offered him the best opportunity to pursue his studies 
there as. well as to instruct others who came there for the purpose 
from different parts of the Islamic world, The merit of offering 
prayers in the two sacred Mosques and unsettled conditions in 
India which was gradually slipping from the hands of long 
established Muslim. rule to. the grip of a foreign power were 
some of the additional reasons that would have provided a justi- 
fication for the Shah to opt for permanent settlement in the holy 
land. But he decided to return to India since divine Providence 
had earmarked for ‘him . the glorious role of a.reformer and 
renovator of faith in his homeland... He had in fact received an 
indication of his future course of action from the. holy Prophet. 
He had the premonition: “It is ordained by God that the Muslims 
would be enabled to consolidate themselves through you,’ 
The Shah was pre-disposed to make India the centre of his 
intellectual and religious endeavours and wanted those closer to 
him to. do- likewise. It was the country where the earlier 
Muslims. had worked hard to serve the cause of religion and 
education, had produced great scholars and saints in different 
eras of its history, and the country was also destined. to. become 
the centre of hadith and other religious disciplines. One of the 
-Students of the Shah was Makhdim Moin-ud-din Sindhi, When 
Sindhi expressed his desire to settle down in. Hijaz. the Shah 
wrote.to him: 

As regards your intention not to return toe your home- 
land, do not take any final decision nor insist.on it 
until you or One closer to you finds an inspiration in 
his heart in this matter.’’# 


Teaching of Hadith | 


On his return, fit Hijaz, shah Waliullah sania teacking 
hadith, in the Madrasa Rahimiyah, the. school established by his 
father in the locality. now nown.as Mehndiyan in old Delhi. 
His lectures soon attracted students from other madrasas i such 
large numbers that, the Madrasa Rahimiyah . proved. insufficient 
to accommodate all of them. Emperor Muhammad Shah, 
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despite his numerous faults and failings, provided a spacious 
building to the Shah for his madrasa in the new city, where he 
started teaching hadith to his students, _Maulvi Bashir-ud-din 
‘writes about this madrasa.4 

‘The madrasa, occupying a spacious and imposing . 
building, was regarded as an institution of higher 
learning in those days. It remained: in that state 
until the time of Great Revolt when it was demolish-— 
ed and people took away its logs and doors.” 

‘He also says : , 

«Several houses were built on its site but the place is still. 
known as Madrasa Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz.’ 

The reminiscences of Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz contain a reference 
to the mosque of the madrasa in these words : 

‘ During the days’ I was born a number of persons purer 
of soul, who happened to be friends of my father, | 
like Shah Muhammad ‘Ashiq, Molvi Nar Muhammad 
and. others used to reside in this mosque for prayers 
(duing the last ten days of Ramadhan), 

Hakim ‘Abdul. Hai, the author of Nuzhatul Khwatir, who 
‘went to Delhi in 1312/1894-95, has left the follow aecount dated 
26th Rajab/ January 23, 1895, in his diary. 

‘After attending the leeture of Syed Nazir Husain, 7 had 
a mind to pay a visit to the madrasa of Shah ‘Abdul 
‘Aziz where a number of my ancestors had received - 
education for I deemed it an honour to perform the 
meanest task at the place.“* I went to Jama Masjid 
and thence to Chitli Qabar where the road branches 
off into two lanes. The one on the right hand jeads 
straight to the Khangah** - I went in. the lane which 
leads to Kicha Faulad Khan on the left side. This — 
road goes ahead to Kalan Mahal. Here: in Kalan. 

_ Mahal was the madrasa of our most respected Shaikh. 
It brought to my mind: “‘.........who, passing by:a 

~ township which had fallen into utter ruin, exclaimed : 
How shall Allah give this township life after” its 
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death 7”*?. God bless me, what on the earth! Once 
students from Arabia and Iran converged at this place 
and derived benefit i here. Now it is alli in Tuins,, 
nobody lives here.” , 

Hakim ‘Abdul Hai also cites Syed Zahirud-din, a , descendant 
of Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, as having told him that the madrasa was 
earlier in Mehndiyan near the graves of the Shah’s family 
members. When Shah Waliullah was provided the building in 
the new city after the death of Shah ‘Abdur Rahim, he shifted to 
’ ‘the new madrasa and lived there for the rest of his life.** 


Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz’s Description of His Father 


There is no contemporary biography or any other writing ~ 
describing the daily routine of Shah Waliullah except the remini- 
scences of Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz in which brief references have been 
made at several places about his father. 

Shah <Abdul ‘Aziz says that he had never seen a man with 
such a strong memory as his father. He adds that he had heard 
about such persons but never seen anyone like him. A man of 
great scholarship as he was, he was also so diligent that when he 
sat down to work after ishraq, he did not move from the place — 
until it was mid-day*! He had trained his disciples in different 
branches of learning to whom he had entrusted the task of teaching 
students. He used to explain the intricate points of different 
disciplines to those advanced in learning or spent his time in 
writing, or study of hadith or delivering lectures. He always took 
down whenever any new idea crossed his mind or he had an 
. intuition, Of robust. health he seldom fell ill5* Shah ‘Abdul 
_ ‘Aziz also says that his grandfather was a practising physician. 
Shah Waliullah had given up the family profession, but he often 
went through the books of Tibb.™* He had a literary bent of 
mind and often recited a few verses, though the verses recited 
could be seldom classed as. mys stic Booey: sa 


Death 


At last the day. came when this great higien who had s spent 
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about you and told others how during the depredations 
of Abdali army you intervened and brought about 
peace and tranquillity. Perhaps the Shah wanted to 
meet you. during his last days, for, he once said to 
, “Mir Abu Sa‘eed wanted to come here. It 
eald be better if he comes early.” 
«My dear, now you cannot meet the Shah, but his writings 
which are ninety or even more in number on religious 
sciences, that is, Tafsir (exegesis) and Usél (principles 
of exegesis), Figh (jurisprudence) and Kalam (theo- 
logical dialecties) and hadith are dealt with in the 
Hujjat Allah al-Baligha, Asrar-i-Figh, Mansir,° — 
Izalat al-Khifa ‘an-Khilafatu-al-Khulfa and translation 
of the Qur’an. Each one of these consists of eighty 
or ninety folds, His description of spiritual realities 
in tracts like Altaf-al-Quds, Hama‘at, Fuyiiz-al- | 
- Haramayn and Anfas al- Arifin are indicative of his 
inward perfection and grace. If you decide to get 
them copied for dissemination, the task can be accom- 
plished with a little attention. Only God knows 
if such books have ever been written as asserted by 
certain erudite scholars, On whatever topic the Shah 
‘wrote anything, he has laid down the fundamental 
principles of that subject, 

“This humble self as well as the sons of the Shah and his 
friends hope that soon after you come to know of this 
calamitous event, you would leave for Delhi to visit 
his grave and pray for him, By am thus awaiting your 
arrival here, and if you happen to come early, I 
would deem it my good fortune to meet you here. 

_If, however, you are likely to take some time in . 
coming here, let me know of it so that I may leave 
for home. 

wAnothet matter to be mentioned is that Mian Muhammad 
‘Ashiq has asked me to convey his wishes to you and 
also expressed the desire that you may send him 
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copies of letters addressed to you by tlie Shah so that 

they may also be included in his compilation, Mian 

Ahlullah, the sons of the Shah and his friends want 
me to convey their greetings to you. 

“IJ had told ‘the Shah about the illness and. death of 
brother Mohammad Moin® at Budhana. He had 
expressed his grief and prayed for the salvation of 
his soul,”’6? 

“Shah Waliullah died on Saturday in the afternoon of 29th 
Muharram 1176/21 August, 1762, as stated by Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz 
in his reminiscences, 

“He died on 29th Muharram. The year of his death can 
be calculated from the chronogram Ai Buwad Imam-i- 
‘Azam-i-Din (He was the great leader of religion) 
and Hai Dil-i-Rozgar Raft® (Ah! the core of the 

Age has gone). 

The Shah. was buried at the place called Mehndiyan to the 

right of Delhi gate.“* -The place occupied by this graveyard was 
once the site of a hospice of Shaikh ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, a maternal 
grand-father of Shah ‘Abdur Rahim, The grave of Shaikh — 
‘¢«Abdul ‘Aziz still exists at a little distance, Shaikh Raf‘i-ud-din 
-had taken up residence there since the ancestors of Shah Waliullah 
had built their. houses in that locality, Shah Waliuilah had 
‘abandoned the place and moved into the city then known as 
Shahjahanabad, The place was later converted into a family 
graveyard where Shah Waliullah, his four sons as well as his 
father Shah ‘Abdur Rahim were buried. The tombstones givé 
the years of their death. There are also graves of other members 
of his family, both men and women. Nearby is a mosque 
around which there are. graves of a large number of saints and 
scholars or those related to the family of Shah Waliullah, The 
number of graves in this cemetery goes on increasing day 
by day. 


Notes.and References : 


1. Shah Waliullah has happily given all the necessary details regard-. 
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img his education, tutorship by his own father, informal education 
‘on path of spirit, journey to Hijaz and the meetings with eminent 
personalities in that country, albeit briefly, in his autobiography. 
Two more sources of his biographical details are Al-Juz-al-Latif fi- 
Tarjumatil ‘Abd-al-Zay‘if and Insén-al--Ayen. fi-Masha’ikh  al- 
Haramayan, .The details given here have been taken from these 
works as well as Anfas-al-‘Arifin and Al-Qaul al-Jali, 
‘Al-Juz-al-Latif, Lahore, n, d., p. 2. . 
Anfes al-' Arifin, pp. 62-63. 
Al-Qaul-al-Jali, MSS, Khangqah Kazimiyah, Kakori. 
Anfas-al-‘Arifin, p 44. 
Ibid, Pp. 63. 
Al-Juz-al-Latif, p. 2. 
Ibid., p.2, 
Ibid., P. 3 
Ibid., p. 3. 
Ibid., p. 3. 
Fora detailed study of the changes made from time to time in the 
curriculum of Arabic educational] institutions, Hakim Syed ‘Abdul 
Hai’s As-Thagefat al-Islamiyah fil-Hind can be-seen, It was published 
from Damascus and a Urdu brochure on the same subject entitled 
Hindusten ke Nizem-i-Dars Aur Uske Taghaiyurat has been brought 
out from Lucknow, - 
«The Shah,*’ says the Al-Y‘ani al-Janni, ‘‘during his stay in Hijaz 
learnt to speak chaste and lucid Arabic through his conversation 


with the Arabs.” 


Al-Juz-al-Latif, p. 3. 


. -Ibid., p. 3. 


Anf as-al-Arif:n, p. 63. ’ ; 
Al-Juz-al-Latif, p. 3. 


Shah Waliullah says that shortly after his marriage his mother-in-. 
law died and subsequent deaths in the family were those of -his 
maternal-grandmother, a cousin named Shah Fakhr ‘Alam and 
then his step-mother, . 


Nuzhatul Khawatir, Vol, VI. 


‘Ibid. 


Al-Irshad fi Muhimmat al-Isnad. 
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22, Maktab-al-Ma‘erif, MSS., pp, 16-18. . 

23, We find a mention of Syed Nasir-ud-din Shahid on pages 281-90 of 
Ahmad ‘Ali. Khairibadi’s Qasr-i--Arifan’ (published by Dr. 
Muhammad Baqir in 1965). He is repdrted to be the son of Imam 
Baqir Zain-ul-Abidin and brother of Imam Jafar Sadiq. Ahmad ‘Ali 
Khairabadi says that Nasir-ud-din Shahid came to Khurasgn from 
a place. known. as Wasit, and then to Gazni from where be bended 
his steps to Qannauj with a retinue of 67 cavalry (whose names 
have.also been given by the author), In 146 A,H,. he is reported 
to have arrived in Sonipat during the reign of Sultan Shihab-ud-din 
Ghori, Nasir-ud-din was then Governor of the province, A local 
Raja Arjun Dev wanted to purchase the horses of Syed Nasir-ud- 
din, but as the offer was rejected by the latter, a battle ensued in. 
which Arjun Dev was defeated but Syed Nasir-ud-din died fighting 
with Arjun Dev’s brother Har Har Dev on 12th Muharram, 147 
A.H, 


The details given above do not appear to be correct since , 
Muslim arms had not. gone beyond Sind and Multan by the year 
147 A H. Mansarah became the capital of Muslim possessions in 
Sind by the end of the third century or in the opening decades of 
the fourth century, Mahmad of Ghazna ascended the throne in 
387 A, H, and he first attacked India in 381 A. H. Shihab-ud-din 
Muhammad Ghori in whose reign Syed Nasir-ud-din is reported to 
have come to India, first attacked the country in 572-73 A, H, and 
finally won the battle against Prithivi Raj Chauhan in 588 A. H., . 
No. other work mentions Imam Nasir-ud-din as the son of Imam | 
Muhammad Baqir. However, he is. reported as 22nd descendant 
of Imam Muhammad Baqir by certain other writers, Thus the 
account given by the author of Qasr-i--Arifan is not correct, but 

’ Syed Na&sir-ud-din was a martyr as established by local traditions 
(the date of death not being certain). His descendants were 
closely related to the family of Shgh Waliullah, 


24. It appears from the Al-Qaul-al-Jali fi-Mandqib al-Wali that the Shah 
had earlier taken a trip at the age of twenty years for performance 
of the faj. When he reached the sea-port, he found that ali the 
ships had embarked and none was available. He was left with no 
choice save to stay for sometime at Khambat where during a 
contemplative self-communion, he reached a Spiritual state which 
made him give up the journey and return home, It is reported 
that he was bidden to return home by the holy Prophet. 


25, It appears from the (Malfizar) reminiscences of Shah «Abdul «Aziz 
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that Shah Waliullah had passed through Rajputana also (pp. 73}. 
Al-Qaul al-Jali, (MSS), 
Al-Juz-al-Latif, p.5. 


"- Al-Insan al-Ayen gives his name as Shaikh Hasan ‘Ajami which 


appears to be a@ printing mistake. His surname was Ujaimi as 
stated in AL‘ Alam Vol, II, ‘p, 223 by Zarkali, 

Al-Inson al-" Ayen, p13; 

Al-Yani al-Janni. 

Malfazet Hazrat Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, p, a 

Q, 33: 23, 

Al-Insar-al-‘ Ayen, p 14, 


Born in 1025 AH, he died i in 1101 AH and wrote more than 80 works. 


Jala-cl-'1ynain; Matb‘at-a}-Madani, Egypt, p. 41. 


- Al-Insen-al-' Ayen, pp. AS- 16, 


Ibid.; p. 7 


; Nuzhatul Khawatir, Vol, MI. 
Ibid... 
Al-Qaut-al- Jali (MSS) 


Fuydz-al-Harmain, Matba. Ahmadi, Delhi, p. 62. 
Hayet Wali; ettote of Shah ation) P: 536, Matb: a ‘Salfyah, 
Lahore, . 


_ Bashis-ud-din, Dor- uh Hukamat Delhi, Vol, Il, p. 286, 


Malfazot Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, p, 109, Mujtabai Press, Meerut, 

The writer has given names of several persons among his ancestors 
who -had. received education at the Madrasa during the time of 
Shah Wali Ullah ani Shah Abdul Aziz, © 

That is, the Khangah of Shah Ghulam «Ali, Now it is known as 


| Shah ‘Abdul Khair Marg, 


Q 2: 259, 
Hakim ‘Abdul Hai, Delhi Aur Uske Asef, Anjuman. Taraqqi Urdu, 


Delhi, pp. 63-64. 


Ibid., p.-67. 
Malfuzer, p11, (The Publisher of the work, ‘Muhammad Bashir-ud. 


- din Siddiqi could not find the title Originally. given to his reminis- 


cenes by Shah ‘Abdul «Aziz, but there is sufficient internal evidence 
to show that is was written by Shah: Abdul Aziz himself), 

Malfizdt, p. 43, 

Ibid., p. 40, 

ibid., p. 22, 

Ibid., p. 43, 

Q.3: 185 


_Malfazat’ Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz (urdu) Hashmi Press, - Meerut, p. 56, 


States that the Shah was born on the 4th Shawwal, 1114, A. H, and 
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37, 


64. 


65. 


died on 29th Muharram 1176 A H. and thus he died at the age of 
61 year, and four-months, ‘The year of death can be computed 
from Imam ‘Azam-i-Din. 

Saiyid Muhammad Noman was the great grandson of Shah ‘Alam 
Ullah, the genealogical table being : N‘oman b, Nar b, Huda b, 
‘Alam Ullah, He was born at Nasirabad in Rae Bareli, After 
receiving education at the place of his birth, he completed his 
formal studies under ‘Abdullah of Amethi in Lucknow. He 
received spiritual instruction from Saiyid Muhammad b. Shah 
‘Alam Ullah and after his death was guided by Saiyid Muhammad 
«Ad alias Shah L‘al, the son of Saiyid Muhammad, Thereafter he 
attached himself for spiritual guidance to other spiritual disciples 
of Shah Alam Ullah and then Shah Waliullah, He-was present 
at Delhi at the time Shah Waliullah died, After the Shgh’s death, 
he went abroad for pilgrimage and then to Bait-ul-Muqaddas and 
died on his way to Al-Khalil (where the grave of Prophet Ibrahim 
still exists) in 1193/17 and was buried in Jerusalem (Nuzhatul- 
Khawatir, Vol. VI). 

89: 28 . 

The details of the event to which a reference is made is not known, 
The book referred to is not clear, 

Saiyid Muhammad Moin b. Saiyid Muhammad Zig b, Shah «Alam 
Ullah was a cousin of Shah Abu Sa‘eed, He was elder than Shah 
Abu Sa‘eed and died in 1176 A, H. 

Maktib al-Ma‘arif (MSS), pp. 19-20, 

According to Nar-uJ-Hasan Rashid the correct phrase is Hai Wali-i- 
Rozgor Raft, i. e. Ah! the saint of the Age has gone. (Burhan, 
Delhi, July 3983). 

Malfizat Hazrat Sheh ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, Meerut, 1314 A, H., p, 40. 

«It was a building’’, according to Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, ‘which 
had shops and arches in the ground floor and was decorated by 
four cupolas on its four corners. Nobody knows who built it ‘or 
for what purpose but it is commonly believed that a certain 
Nawab used to errect Mehndiyin, a structure of bamboo strips 
mounted with paper, which was lighted inside with a candle in the 
honour of ‘Abdul Qadir Jilani, It was this custom of the Nawab 
which gave its name to the building, but nobody knows who this 
Nawab was”. (Arhar-us-Sanadid), Lucknow, 1876, pp. 50-51, 


Vv 


Reformative Endeavour of 
Shah Waliullah 


Scope of Shih’s Reformative Work 


The reformatory endeavour of the Shah comprising 
propagation of the true content of faith, dissemination of 
teachings brought by the prophets and reinvigoration of the 
Muslim community with a fresh thought and ambition, was so 
wide in its scops and multi-dimentional in nature that we fail to 
find a similar effort having been made by anyone among his 
contemporaries or even among the learned and the savants of the 
old. This may be due, apart from the will of God, to the 
prevailing conditions during the time of Shah Waliullah. The 
comprehensiveness of his literary endeavour, his vaulting ambi- 
tion and his peculiar way of teaching and preaching led him to 
direct his reformatory and revivalist efforts to such varied fields 
of life that his biographer will find it difficult. to adequately 
enumerate his accomplishments. However, we can divide his 
reformatory efforts into following fields. 

!. Reform of the creed and call to the Qur’an, 

2. Propagation of hadith and the sunnah and integration of 

Sigh with. hadith, 

3, Reinterpretation of the Islamic shari'ah and exposition 

of the wisdom underlying hadith and sunnah. 
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4, Elucidation of the theory of Caliphate, its basic charac- 
teristics and refutation of Shi‘ite view in this regard. 
5. Leading role played by him during the era of confusion 
following the decay of Moghul empire. 
6. Admonition of different sections of Muslim society and 
inviting them to reform themselves 
7. Providing instruction and training to a selected group of 
scholars for taking ahead the reformatory work initiated 
by him. 
We shall first take-up the Shah’s effort for restoration of the 
articles-of belief and his call, to the Qur’an since every revivalist 
endeavour at any place or time will have to accord priority to 
these. Any effort for regeneration of the Muslim community 
without inviting the people back to Qur’an. will be inconclusive 
and fruitless. The Quranic description of the prophets and the 
biographical accounts of the eariier scholars who followed the 
prophets in the propagation of faith and morals leave no doubt 
that the revivalist efforts to the end of time shall have to follow 
the prophetic pattern indicated by ‘the Qur’an.. 


Significance of creed 


We would better give here an extract from our another work 
delineating the fundamental nature of creed in Islam. 

“The emphasis placed primarily in this religion is on the 
creed of monotheism; from Adam to Muhammad 
(peace be on them) every prophet demanded faith in 
this creed ; they were averse to making any compro- 
mise in this regard or to give up the least part of it. 

‘Virtuous living and ethical conduct. moderation, good- 
ness, worthy social set up and exemplary form of 
government had no worth or merit unless one also 
subscribed to the creed preached by them. The 
creed was end and purpose of the life of each prophet. 
Their endeavour throughout their lives was to pro- 
pagate and establish this basic creed. In fact, it 
constituted the dividing line between the thought, 
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character and labours of the prophets of God, on the 
one. hand, and national leaders, politicians and 
revolutionaries, on the other. 
“The knowledge about the essence of Divine Being and 
His attributes is the most important and highest form 
of ‘cognition that man has received through the 
prophets of God. For man does not possess even 
the primary perceptions in regard to mute reality, the 
prophets of God constitute the only source of acquir- 
ing knowledge about God. Reasoning cannot help 
man in this field since no resemblance of divine form 
or function is available to help him in his analogical 
deduction. Far .from anything having affinity with 
God, who is Unique, the Absolute, the Incomparable, 
too sublime for perception by the faculties possessed 
by man, there remains nothing for his understanding 
or even imagination after deducting the unknown 
from all. ideas of time and space, of motion and 
matter, of sensation and reflection of the material 
world.........Yet, this is the knowledge most essential 
and surpassing ; on it depends the well-being of man 
and his salvation. It is not orily the fountain of - 
creed and morals and civilization, but also helps man 
to understand himself and the cosmos around him. to 
fathom. the secrets of life. to determine his own place 
in the universe, to pattern his behaviour with his 
fellow beings and to define the goal and end of his 
life.’”* 

The promise of God, in particular, to help the believers in 
attaining His propinquity and pleasure and love and respect of 
their fellow beings depends solely on unadulterated creed of 
monotheism. Says God; 

«‘Fear not nor grieve, for ye will overcome them if ye 
are (indeed) believers,’’ 

The same principle has been stated more explicity in another 
verse of the Quir’an which reads : 
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‘Allah hath promised such of you as believe and do good 
works that He will surely make them to succeed (the 
present rulers) in the earth even as He caused those 
who were before them to succeed (others); and He 

will surely establish for them their religion which He 

hath approved for them, -and will give them in 

exchange. safety after their fear. They serve Me, 

They ascribe no. thing as partner unto Me. Those 

who disbelieve henceforth, they are the miscreants.’ "4 

The successors of the prophets of God, the angelic scholars, 

having an insight into the ideals and realities of religion, first 

prepare the soil for implanting the seed of faith and root out all. 

traces of polytheism and infidelity (whether these are vestiges of 

the bygone cultures or products of local influences), irrespective 

of the time and labour involved in this herculean task, They 
never jump to achieve the ultimate end in view in a hurry. 

‘Idolatry and associating partners to God (paying divine 
honours, supplicating or prostrating before beings 
other than God or offering up an oblation to them) 
constitute the universal and eternal ignorance which 
has always been the greatest failing of man—a 
wickedness which has always been present within 
him. But, this is the sacrilege which provokes the 
indignation of God, bars the way of spiritual, moral 
and cultural progress of man and brings about his 
fall from the exalted place he occupies to the bottom- 
less chasm of ungodliness’’.® 


Rejuvenation of Creed—Always Essential 


‘The writer of these lines had described the religious condition 
of the Muslims during the time of Imam Ibn Taimiyah in the 
second volume of the Saviours of Islamic spirit which throws 
light on the elemental need for making -constant efforts to 
revitalise the monotheistic creed, ad 

“Thoughts borrowed from the un-Islamic sources, 
irreligious precepts. and dogmas fostered by the 
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Ismailite Caliphate of Egypt and the pantheistic 
doctrines diffused by the illeterate and misguided su/i. 
mystics had given birth to numerous heretical beliefs 
and customs in those days. The Muslim masses had 
begun to look up to their religious teachers of yore, 
saints and martyrs as intercessors with God in almost 
the same way as Ezra and Jesus Christ had been 
elevated to the pedestal of Divinity by the Jews and 
Christians, The tombs of Muslim saints presented the 
same spectacle—the same rituals, devotional services 
and oblations—as were commonly performed in 
martyries and sanctorums of other faiths. Muslims, 
too, invoked ‘the.aid of their saints rather than God : 
repaired to their graves in large numbers to celebrate 
the anniversaries of their death, constructed palatial 
buildings on. their tombs, performed ceremonies 
implying reliance on them and perambulated around 
. their shrines like the House of God.’’ 
A graphic description of the perverted beliefs and practices 
in those days has been left by Imam Ibn Taimiyah. 

Sb wiveeae Supplications are offered to the departed saints to 
get their difficulties solved while the attendants are 
presumed to have the authority of declaring what is 
lawful or not under the shari‘ah......... Many of these 
ignormuses could be seen offering prayers facing the 
tombs or beseeching the saints to take pity on them: 
and pardon their sins. Some have even their backs 
towards the Ka‘ba while offering prayers facing these 
graves; and when they are asked to desist from it 
they declare that the K’aba is meant to serve as a 
qibla for the laity while the elect and pure of heart 
need pay divine honours to the saints alone......... 
They poke fun at the unlity of God and snear at the 

_ prayers offered to Him. They look with scorn upon 
haj and hajees and believe that the visit to the 
shrines of the saints is more estimable than the 
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performance of haj. ‘Some are even insolent enough . 
to tuifle with the mosques and the prayers offered 
therein for they believe that the invocation of the 
blessings of their shaikhs carries greater merit than : 
the prayers offered to God.........Without bestowing 
any care on the: mosques which give a dull and 
deserted look, shrines. are: adorned with beautiful 
carvings and decorated with a splash of colour and 
aristic designs.”’? 

' These were the conditions prevailing in the countries like 
Egypt, Syria and Iraq which were adjacent to the centre of Islam 
and the last resting place of the holy Prophet; companions of 
the last Prophet had brought these lands to the threshold of 
Islam; their people spoke Arabic and never for a day religious 
scholars had left teaching and preaching the Qur’an and the 
hadith there ; and monumental works on different’ branches of 
Islamic sciences had been written in those countries. 

It should. not be difficult to imagine the situation in the 
twelfth century India where Islam had reached through ’a circuit- 
ous route of Iran, Turkistan and Afghanistan after losing much 
of its strength and vigour. Those who brought Islam to India were 
also not totally free from their racial and national predispositions. 
Moreover, a philosophy, culture and religion with strong streaks 

of idolatry and polytheism had predominated India for several 
hundred years or rather made it the sole spokesman of that 
thought and way of life. A larger portion of the Muslims in 
India had entered the fold of Islam directly. from the Brahmanic 
society’ which. was steeped in polytheistic culture. It is also 

noteworthy that for a long time Indian Islam had paid more 
attention to Greek thought and philosophy, thanks to the domi- 
nation of Iranian intzllectual traditions, instead of re-establishing 
its link directly with the Qur’an and the hadith. .Its schoolmen 
had been giving pride of place to jurisprudence and its principles 
and theological dialectics which were related more to’ logical 
disputations and philosophical discussions rather: than rejuve- 
nation of creed based on the Oneness of God. 
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The deep impress of Indian religious thoughts and philo- 
sophies as well as customs and traditions on the Muslim society. 
of India can be seen from the letter* Majadid Alf Thani wrote to 
a lady. It shows how, Muslims participated in rituals involving 
polytheism, considered it permissible to supplicate beings other 
than God for help in their affairs, participated in idolatrous 
festivals and followed polytheistic customs and conventions, 
offered sacrifices of animals to placate the saints, fasted to 
propitiate different holy men and women and harboured the 
same ¢redulous beliefs and irrational fear as the Hindus had in 
regard to Sitla, the goddess of small-pox. All these common 
features of Muslim society which carried weight even with the 
families. of elites and educated persons, were the result of the 
Muslim intellectual circles not Maintaining adirect contact with 
the Qur'an and the hadith. 

Influences exerted on the Muslim society by their non- 
Muslim neighbours coupléd with general unfamiliarity with the 
Qur'an and hadith and its teachings, and absence of any effort to. 
take corrective measures, had gone to produce an eclectic Muslim 
culture challenging the monotheistic creed and Islamic way of 
life, Shah Waliullah writes in the Tafhimat : 

“The Prophet is reported to have said: ‘You (Muslims) 
will take after the ways of the earlier communities and 
will follow them step by step so that if they enter the 
burrow of a lizard, you shall also follow suit.” The 
companions asked, ‘O Prophet of Allah, do you 
mean the Jews and the Christians by earlier comm- 
unities ?” The Prophet replied,.‘Who else! This 
hadith has been reported by Bukhari and Muslim 

“The Prophet was perfectly correct for we have seen 
Muslims, weaker in faith, who have taken the pious 
as associates of God and converted the tombs of their 
saints into places of worship like the Jews and 
Christians. We have seen men who alter the precepts 
of ‘the Prophet and impute the dictum to him that 
‘virtuous are for Allah and the sinners for me.’ This. 
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-aphorism is similar to what the, Jews claim: The 
fire will most certainly rot touch us for more than a 
limited number of days? The fact is that distortion 
is rampant in every group. Look at the sifis and 
you will find maxims prevalent amongst them which 
do not agree with the Qur’an and the sunnah. In 
regard to tauind, the Oneness of God in particular, 
‘they do seem to be absolutely careless.” 

‘In one of his most celebrated works, the. Al- ae al-Kabtr. 
Shah Waliullah gives an account of the polytheistic. practices of . 
the infidels during the pagan past and then says : 

“If you find it difficult to comprehend the creed and 
practices of the heathens look at all those who are 
bent upon defiling their faith although they are living 
in the land of Islam. See, what concepts they have 
about the saints of bygone ages. Even if they admit’ 
the saintliness of the earlier angelic souls, they con- 
sider ‘the existence of-such men of God now as 
improbable yet they keep paying’a call on various 

_ tombs and shrines, indulging in heretical practices of 
ascribing divinity to them. They are so carried 
"away by these deviations and delusions that they present 
a true picture of what the Prophet said: You wil! 
take after the ways of the earlier communities...... There 
is not a misadventure on which one or the other group 
of. Muslims dares not enter upon or entertains beliefs 
of a similar nature. May Allah parden all of us.’ 


‘The Remedial ‘Measure 


The. remedial measure suggested by Shah Waliullah for the 
widespread corruption was study and contemplation on the 
Qur'an. It was not his intelligence or academic analysis or 
ingenuity that led him to this conclusion; it was a self-evident 
reality, a truth attested by the Qur’an, the history of Islam and 
experience of reformative endeavours in the past. The reality of 
tduhid and shirk could not be expounded more forcefully and 
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convincingly by anything than the Qur‘an itself; -Shah ‘Abdul 
Qadir has expressed this very characteristic of the Book of God 
in his Urdu rendering of the scripture entitled Mazeh al-Qur’an 
in these words : . 

“Let those. who can explain do’ it to the best of their 
ability but none can elucidate like God. No exposi- 
tion by any one can be as efficacious and moving as 
the word of God.” 

During his stay in Hijaz, Shah Waliullah must have keenly 
felt the differ nce between the authentic teachings of the Qur’an 
and Islam and the practices of Indian Muslims. The cradle of 
_ Islam.radiant with spiritual effulgence of the Qur’an, must have 
given rise to an overpowering impulse in him to make his country- 
men familiar with the true teachings of the divine scripture. We 
can also take it as an inspiration or divine hint usually felt by 
those purer in spirit for serving the. cause of religion. This was 
perhaps the reason that the Shah commenced a Persian rendering 
of the Holy Qur'an under the title of Fath-ur-Rahman after he 
came back from Hijaz.™ 
: India. was then intellectually a part of the landmass com- 

prising Turkistan, Iran and.Afghanistan ; thoughts and attitudes 
of its neighbouring countries were exerting influence on the 
religious and educational circles of India. The then assumption 
in these lands was that comprehension of the Qur’an being 
dependent.on a dozen or more branches of learning, only the 
learned were worthy of devoting themselves to the study of the 
Qur’an, scanning its meanings and contemplating upon its hidden 
wisdom. It was considered dangerous to allow the common 
people to take up its study or try to imbibe its teachings since 
that might open the doors of misinformation and blunder. The 
then scholars also feared that once the commonality had direct 
access to the Qur’4n, it would start defying the authority of the 
learned besides getting self-conceited and involved in mental. 
confusion. The dominant thought and the arguments advanced 
in the matter have been neatly summarised by Shah Waliullah 
in one of his brochures entitled Tuhfah al-Muwahhidin. 
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“There are people who say that the Qur’an and the hadith 
"ean be understood only by one who is conversant with 
different branches of ‘learning atid has studiously gone 
through a large number of books. In short he should — 
be a master intellect of his age. To these persons 
God’s reply is: He it is Who hath sent amorg the 
unlettered ones a messenger of their own, to recite unto 
them His revelations and to purify them and ‘to teach 
‘them the Scripture and Wisdom.”’* 

* This means that neither the Prophet (peace and blessings. 
be upon him) nor his companions knew the art of 
reading and writing but when the Prophet (peace and 
blessings be upon him) recited the Quranic verses 

before his companions they got themselves disabused 
of every vile and wrong. So, if an illiterate man 
cannot understand the Qur'an and the hadith, or is 
incapable. of comprehending its teachings, how the 
companions were able to get rid of their corfuption ? 
Lamentable are those who have the pretentions of 
getting to the bottom of the Sidrah and Qamiis but 
plead their incompetence to follow the Qur’4an and the 
hadith. There are also those amofigst them who 
plead that they are the reatmost of the uwmmah, 
unblessed with the purity of heart and spirit enjoyed 
by the companions and contemporaries of the Prophet 
(peace and blessings be upon him), then how can 
they grasp the substance of the Qur'an and the hadith. 
To such persons Allah has already given an answer : 
And also others of them who have not yet. joined 
them.6 Thesc words read in continuation of the 
verse cited earlier leave no doubt that all those to 
come later on, whether they are literate or not, will be 
cleansed if they decide to learn the Qur’an and the 
hadith and follow in the footsteps of the Prophet’s 
companions. Allah also says: And assuredly We 
have made the Quran easy for admonition. is there 
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_any one who would be admonished." How fallacious 
this would be if those learned in the Kafiah and 
_ Shafiyah were incompetent to make out its meaning 
' while uncivilized Arabs were able to grasp it. The 
Qur’an asks: ‘Will they then not meditate on the 
Qur'an? *® How could anybody meditate on the Qur'an 
if it were not easy or, as the Qur’an asks, -are 
there locks upon their hearts ?*’ But if there are no 
locks upon their hearts why have they become so 
_ impervious to every argument. and evidence inviting 
~ them to ponder over the writ of God.” 

Taking a note of the then anomalous thought and deviant 
tenor bordering to the Quranic expressions about those who 
turned away from the way of Allah,” the Shah resolved to render 
the holy Qur’an into an easy Persian idiom since.it was the 
official and literary language and was extensively used by the 
educated people for their correspondence ever sinc: the establish- 
ment of Muslim rule in India. Even those who were not so 
well-versed in Persian could at least follow it thanks to the 
dominant position enjoyed by it for the last seven hundred years. 
It would have not been surprising at all if even a dozen of 
Persian translations had been attempted by that time, but no 
record of any such rendering exists save one by Hasan _b. 
Muhammad ‘Algami, popularly known as Nizam of Nishapor or 
Daulatabad, who was a scholar of the eighth century Hijrah. 
This Persian translation by Nishapuri is.included in his Arabic 
commentary on the holy Qur’an known as the Ghara’ib-al- 
Qur'an. + 

Another Persian translation of the Quran found in India 
was commonly attributed to Shaikh Sadi. It was not popular like 
Sa‘di’s Gulistan and Bostan, and was also rare. However, it is 
incorrect to credit S‘adi. with this work ;--it was decidedly under- 
taken by Syed Sharif ‘Ali al-Jurjani (d. 816/1413). ‘Abdul Haq 
Hagqqini, the author of the Tafsir-i-Hadhani writes in the: intro- 
duction to his work : ‘‘The translation regarded as that by Shaikh 
S‘adi by the ignormuses these days is in reality the work of Syed. 
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Sharif, It was in my presence that the publisher attributed it-to 
Shaikh S<adi just to make it popular.”* i 

‘In short, after five years of his return from Hijaz, and 
perhaps i in consequence of the results achieved through his efforts 
to rectify the popular creed of the people through sermons and 
teaching and preaching, the Shah came to the conclusion that the 
most potent and effective method of popularising the teachings of 
the Qur'an was to have a Persian rendering of the scripture. 
Shah Waliullah has given a detailed description of the reasons 
for his venture in the introduction to the Tafsir Fath-ur-Rahman. 

«The times in which we are living and the. country which 
we inhabit demand that the well-being of Muslims 
lies in an easy and idiomatic Persian translation of. the 
holy Qur'an (without burdening it with an exquisite 
style and unnecessary stories and interpretations) so 
that it may be easily understood alike both by the 
commonality and the worthy. All should be able to 
get at the message of the Qur’an. Hence the heart of 
this mendicant was spurred, rather overpowered to 
take up this job. 

“First of all the existing translations were gone through 
so that the one measuring up to expectation, and in 
accordance with the prevailing taste may be published. 
But these translations either contain tedious details or 
are crudely sketchy. In the meantime the translation 
of Sératul Bagarah and Siratun Nisa was completed. 
Thereafter I happened to proceed for the pilgrimage 
which disrupted the work. A few years after that a 
student started studying the Qur’an under me which 
revived the earlier resolve. I decided to pen down the 
translation I had to teach every day and in this way 
one-third of translation was completed. Then the 
‘student had to undertake a journey which agajn sus- 
pended the work. A long time after that the desire 
to complete the translation was reawakened resulting 
in completion of two-third of the work. 
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«Certain friends were then requested to copy the manus- 
cript in a clear hand along with the text These friends” 
started writing in Dhil-Hijja, 1150 (March-April, 
1738) which induced me to take up the task again. 
It was thus completed by the beginning of Ramadhan 
1151 (November, 1738) and a clear copy came to be 
prepared within the same year, The book was relea- 
sed through the efforts of Khwaja Muhammad Amin, 
in the year 1156 (1743) when several copies of it were 

‘prepared and utilized for teaching the students and 
the contemporary scholars gave recognition to’ it,”"*4 

In addition to the translation and commentary of the Qur’an 
Shah Waliullah also wrote a brochure on the principles of 
translating the Qur’an. This work which is small in volume, is 
very scholarly and thought-provoking The pamphlet starts 
with. the words: ‘Says this mendicant Waliullah b. ‘Abdur 
Rahim. craving foy grace of Merciful God, that this brochure 
deals with the principles of translation of the Glorious Qur’an. 
Its name is Introduction to Principles of Translation: and it was _ 
written while initiating the translation of the Qur an.’ 

It seems that the hurdle blocking the way to the translation 
and propagation ‘of Quranic teachings was removed owing to the 
stép taken by a luminary like Shah Waliullah (whose encyclo- 
paedia knowledge, sincerity of purpose and perfection of spirit 
had been unanimously recognised by almost all the scholars of 
his time). It has happened more than once in the history of 
Islam that the pioneering action taken by a master spirit-of his 
age has cleared the misplaced apprehensions and doubts and 
opened the way to the badly needed rejuvenation of the faith. A 
few glaring examples:of it are furnished by Imam Abul Hasan 
al-Ash‘ari’s theological discussions employing rational arguments 
and Imam Gazzali’s study. and criticism of philosophy. 


Subsequent Urdu Translations 


The need for a1 Urdu translation of the Qur’an began to be 
felt not long after the Persian translation of Shah Waliullah. 
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Urdu had started replacing Persian by the end of the twelfth 
century and, in fact, some writings in it had appeared by that 
_time.®* . This need. of the changing times was first visualized by 
Shah Waliullah’s son Shah ‘Abdul Qadir (d.. 1230/1815). After 
fifty years of the Persian translation by Shah Waliullah, Shah 
‘Abdur Qadir rendered the Quran into Urdu. This work com- 
pleted ‘in 1204- 5/1790- -91 is so idiomatic and graceful that it can 
safely be clairied that in no other language a translation of the 
Qur’an exists which has been so successful in employing a form. 
of expression capturing the substance and spirit of the holy 
scripture, As a prologue.to his Urdu rendering of the Qur'an, 
Shah ‘Abdul Qadir says: “This feeble slave ‘Abdul Qadir 
thought of making a similar attempt as my respected father Shah 
Waliullah son of ‘Abdur Rahim, a native of India and learned i in 
hadith, had made by interpreting the Qur’an in simple | Persian. 

Praise be to Allah that this wish was, attained in 1205/17 'Oy.7287 

Shah Rafti-ud-din (d_ 1233, 1818), the elder brother of Shah 
‘Abdul Qadir attempted another literal translation of the Qur’an 
The erudition and sincérity as well as the judicious carefilness 
of the aythor in selection of each word made his translation very 
popular, Literary circles recognised the merit of both these 
works, preferring one or the other. owing» to the distinctive 
features of each translation. 

Both these Urdu renderings gained acceptance among Indian 
Muslims as standard translations and are normally read by them 
during recitation of the Qur'an. In the rectification of creed 
and propagation of the belief in Divine Unity both have helped 
innumerable ‘Muslims, perhaps running into several millions, 
This has been the greatest accomplishment of the three works—by 
Shah Walivilah and his two sons —which could have hardly been 
achieved by any Islamic State with its vast financial resources.. 
All of them were, in truth, the parts of the same heavenly 
arbour. 

Thereafter such a large number of Urdu translations of the 
-Qur’an came’to be made that their enumeration would require a 
research on the topic.”* 
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Quranic Schooling 


Apart from the two Urdu translations by the sons of Shah 
Waliullah which became common in every Urdu-knowing house- 
hold of India, the most earnest and prolonged effort to reform 
_ the faith and morals of the Muslims through imparting instruction 

in the Qur'an was made by Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz (d. 1239/1824), 
a member of the same family, who virtually brought to completion 
the work initiated by Shah Waliullah. He continued to provide 
coaching in the Qur’an for about 62 years in Dethi, the metro- 
polis of India, at atime so trying as the thirteenth century 
hijrah. The popularity his lectures gained and the immensely 
‘important task of rectifying Islamic creed of the wayward masses 

achieved through his instruction can hardly be assessed by 
anybody. 


Al-Fauz-al-Kabir 


A unique work in, Islamic literature, as Al-Fauz-al-Kabir is, 
it has. succeeded in edifying the scholars about the correct 
approach to understand the meanings and message of the Qur’ an 
as well as in awakening the impulse to work for reform and 
revival among the Muslims. 

The works available on the principles of exegesis are generally 
sketchy, not going beyond a few obvious rules and propositions 
or a description of the methodology adopted by an exegete in his 
interpretation of the Quranic verses. Although Shah Waliullah's 
Al-Fauz-al- Kabir is of a modest size, it deals with fundamental 
rules and criteria on the subject. The difficulties felt in the task 
and the solutions proposed by the great scholar can be fully 
appreciated only by those who. have an experience of this delicate 
and baffling task. The book contains clues and dictums, based 
on personal experiences and inspirations of the Shah, which will 
not be found even by going througly hundreds of pagvs written by 
others. He is exceptionally factual in stating the reason for 
compilation of this work in its preface: 

“This beggar Waliullah b. ‘Abdur Rahim (with whom 
Allah may deal graciously) states that when Allah 
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opened the door of discernment of the Qur’an for this 
mendicant, he had an impulse to scribe some of the 

‘useful hints (helpful to people in comprehension of 
the Qur’an) ina slim volume It is hoped that with 
the grace of Allah students would find in it a way 
so clear for grasping the meanings of the Qur’an as 
may not be available to them even after spending a 
life-time in the study of commentaries and writings 
of exegetes (of which a few are nowadays to be - 
found ).** , 

A concise description of matters like the topics dealt with 
in the Qur'an and their purpose, the form and style of the 
scripture, the characteristics that distinguish it from all other 
human writings and the relevance of the occasions leading to 
revelation of particular verses may not appear to be uncommon 
today—though there may still be people who may be unfamiliar 
with them-—but these were certainly singular and innovative in 
the twelfth century hijrah. Undue-importance then given to the 
occasion of revelation of each verse and the lengthy description 
of such events and occurrances had become a common design 
of the medieval commentaries with the result that a veil had been 
thrown over the lesson to be drawn from the Quranic description 
of certain events and their application to issues in different times 
and circumstances. Shah Waliullah criticized this trend which’ 
helped to uncover the message of the Qur’an meant for all times 
and climes In the first me of the Al-Fauz-al-Kabir Shah 
Waliullah writes : 

“The commentators of the Qur’ an have generally dove- 
tailed every verse whether relating to a discourse 
or a legal ruling with a story shedding light on the 
event leading to revelation of that passage. But the 
truth is that the ultimate objective of Quranic 

~ revelations is disciplining of human disposition and 
rectification of man’s errant beliefs and morals. For 
the theologians have presumed the existence of erratic 
beliefs for the revelation of verses dealing with articles 
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of faith, loose morals and offensive ways for the 
revelation of legal commandments, and the: depiction 
of death and after-life for revelation of the verses of 
admonition and warning, Thus all those particular 
events and occurrances are not necessarily relevant 
to every Quranic verse save in the case of a few 

‘which allude to any incident either during the time of 
the Prophet or before him,’ 2¢ 

The key to the comprehension of the Qur'an lies in a correct 
understanding of the aberrant beliefs of the people censured: by 
the Qur’an, their historical background and the reasons for their 
weaknesses and delusions and the comipetence to identify those 
traits in the misguided Muslim sects. Shak Waliullah has succee- 
ded in delineating all these matters, albeit briefly, but in a way 

that one cannot hope to ne even in voluminous commentaries 
of the Qur‘an. 

In his discussion. on the abrogation of certain verses, Shah 
Waliullah has made valuable additions by clarifying the termino- 
logical differences ‘between the ancient and medieval scholars 
harmonising the abrogating and the abrogated verses and recon- 
ciling the differences between the seterprerations of the Prophet’ ae 
‘companions and their successors. 

Shah Waliullah’s elucidation of the apparent violation of 
accepted rules of syntax by certain Quranic verses can be apprecia- 
ted by those only who are aware of the history of the compilation 
of rules of grammar as well as the differences between the linguistic 
schools of Basra and Kufa.’ In short a distinctive feature of this 
slim volume is that it highlights the fallacies and waywardness of 
earlier religious communities and sects. This helps us to compare 
their weaknesses and belmishes with the errant ways adopted by 
the Muslim society in subsequent times and climes. It thus 
enables one to diagnose their maladies and find necessary remedial 
measures in the light of the Quranic revelations. The Quran has. 
indeed, alluded to it. 

‘*Now we have revealed unto you a Scripture wherein is 
your Reminder. Have ye then no sense 23! 
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Scrutiny of the Doctrine of Tauhid 

Shah Waliullah did not limit himself to the teaching of the 
Qur’an or its rendering into Persian for propagation of the 
accepted creed in the Oneness of God. He also undertook an 
scholarly analysis of the concept to show that monotheism was a 
distinguishing feature and the end of prophetic call given by the 
great patriarch, Prophet Ibrahim, which culminated in the mission 
of the last Prophet Muhammad. The entire Qur’an, the collectioris 
of hadith and life of the Prophet bear witness to this fact. The 
Prophet elucidated the reality of taultd and drew such a clear 
dividing line between absolute monotheism and polytheism, 
through his toils and exertions against the tiniest trace of poly- 
theism, that nothing more to shield his followers against the 
corruption of their creed was conceivable.3? All these are well- | 
known facts requiring no illustration or argument to prove 
them. Anyone familiar with the Quran and the hadith will find 
no difficulty ia accepting these facts. 

How it was, then, that after the conclusion of the age of 
virtuous generations polytheistic beliefs and practices gained an 
entrance into the Muslim society? How some of the educated 
persons dared condone all these deviations and even tried to 
vindicate them? How these educated Muslims were taken in 
at all? ; 

Failure to understand the reality of tauhzd, the one ess of 
God, and absence of a clear concept about God being the Creator 
and Sustainer of the universe among the pagan Arabs were, 
according to Shah Waliullah, the reasons for this aberration. 
A great majority of the people mistook shirk or polytheism as 
taking some one (living or lifeless) as a partner or to equate it 
with God, They meant by it assignment of such divine attributes. 
and functions as raised some one, in one way or the other, to 
the level of Supreme Creator. Provider or Destroyer, They 
thought that vesting of certain subordinate divine functions to a 
godly soul by way of helping God; in the governance of the world 
or his being empowered by G d to perform certain specified 
tasks did not amount to shirk or denial of tauhid, Similarly, 
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reverential regard for anyone because of one’s propinquity to 
God, even if it. were similar to acts falling within the ambit of 
divine service, was not taken as shirk by them; these were, in 
their view simply méans to attain the pleasure of God for He 
could not be approached directly by the humble and the lowly 
without any intermediary. The Arab pagans did in fact 
say : 

“We serve them only that they may bring us nearer 

to God,” 

This. was a fallacy or rather an illusion which had led large 
numbers among the Muslims to the prohibited territory of shirk. 
They had crossed the line of demarcation separating monotheism 
and polytheism. In order to fully comprehend the reasons for it 
an examination of the creeds and belief of the polytheists in the 
Age of Ignorance would be essential. What were their concepts 
about the Being and Attributes of God and whether they held 
God as the Creator of universe and its Absolute Ruler are the 
matters to be explored. And, if the replies to these questions 
are in affirmative then why did the Prophet took them as 
polytheists and why did the Qur’an proclaim them as pesesiaing 
Shirk ? 

Shah Waliullah discussed these issues in the Al-Fauz-al-Kabir 
fi Usil-al-Tafsir, He says : 

“Tt is shirk to credit anyone with an attribute exclusive to 
God as, for example, assigning anyone God’s Will 
alluded to in the Qur’an as ‘Be, and it becomes’; or 
considering one to possess inherent knowledge unatta- 
inable through one’s senses, intellect, dream or 
intuition ; or believing anyone. to have the power to 
cure the sick; or maintaining that reduction in 
circumstances, illness or. difficulty depends on the 
curse or displeasure .of any one; or conversely 
acquiring affluence, health and happiness: to be the 
outcome of anyone’s blessings. 

“The polytheists, too, never associated anyone with God 
_in' the creation of planets or performance of similar 
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exalted tasks. They believed that when God contem- 


plates doing anything nobody has the power to stall 


Him. Their polytheism related to matters connected 


with the functions of certain individuals. They presum- 


ed that the way emperors appointed viceroys from 
amongst their courtiers and councellors to administer 
different parts Of their realm, empowered them to 
decide cases according to their own light in the absence 
of specific royal ‘directions, left the conduct of affairs 
to them and acted on their recommendations in regard 
to their subordinates, God also endued His elects with 
some of the divine functions. In their view thé pleasure 
or displeasure of such angelic souls being efficacious 
for others, it was necessary to gain accessibility 
to them so as to win acceptability in the divine 
presence and have the benefit of the intercession of 
godly souls at the time of final Reckoning. These 
illusions led them to legitimatize prostration, offering 
of sacrifices, taking of oath and seeking the help of 
these saintly persons. Then.they took to carving of 
their stone, copper and zink images in order to 
meditate on and propitiate their souls but gradually 
the ignormuses came to hold those stones as the deity. 
Thus ensued the great departure from monotheism.’”*4 


Shah Waliullah further elucidates the point in his Hujjat 


Allah al-Baligha. 


‘The reality of shirk consists of entertaining a belief, 
- about any one held in esteem, that his marvellous 


deeds or miracles worked by him are the result of his 


being endowed with one of. those sublime faculties 


which are not possessed by ordinary human beings, 
but are exclusive to the Almighty God. This can be 
possible only if God confers divinity on one of His 
creatures, Or -he attains extinction in the Being of 
God, or else there is any similar reason assumed by a 
credulous person. The words .of ta/bia, uttered by 
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the pagans while performing haj, which have been 

preserved in the Aadith literature, illustrate the creed 

held by them before embracing Islam. They used to 

chant: ‘Here I am at Thy service; O Lord! Here 

I am at Thy service; There is no partner unto Thee 

save the one elected by Thee ; Thou art his Lord and 

of all that he possesses’ This examplifies why a 

devotee abases himself and glorifies the person whom 

he deems as sharing divinity and adores him in the 

way human beings should serve Almighty God.’ ** 

Shah Waliullah has mentioned at another place in the 

Hujjat Allah al-Baligha that pagans of pre-Islamic Arabia agreed 

with the Muslims on certain aspects of the Divine Being. They 

never denied the existence of God and His uniqueness and 

omnipotence, They simply considered those whom they deemed — 

as elects and favourites of God to have been assigned with a 

share in certain Divine attributes and functions, and hence 
exalted them in the way they glorified the Almighty. 

“In the section dealing with tauhid the Shah writes in the 

Hujjat Allah al-Baligha : 

“Polytheists accepted, like Muslims, that in the perfor- 

mance of great tasks, resolved or intended, by God 

Almighty, no option was left with anybody, But in 

other matters they took a view divergent from the 

Muslims in as much as they held that the pious souls 

of olden times had, by virtue of their intensive 

devotions, been granted divinity by God. This made 

them eligible to divine honours which ought to be 

paid to them by other creations, much in the same way 

as a slave becomes qualified to hear and accept the 

petitions of the people over whom he is appointed as a 

governor by aking. They believed that benedictions 

to the Lord received divine acceptance only when 

these were accompanied by invocatious to such pious 

souls, for, in truth and reality, God is so Lofty, so 

High and Mighty that.the prayers addressed directly to 
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Him do. not find admittance before Him. It was, 
therefore, essential that these holy persons should be 
adored so that they may pass on the petitions of their 
devotees to God. They imagined that the elects of 
God saw and listened the devotions addressed to 
them, interceded on behalf of their devotees, managed 
their affairs and helped them in difficulties. The 
chiselled stones were meant to keep their memory 
fresh and hence they meditated on them. Those who 
came after them did not differentiate between the 
idols and the persons whom they took as the elects of 
God, and adored the idols as their deities 26 


At another place the Shah writes : 
“The pagans of Arabia were convinced that no created 


being was an associate of God in the creation of the 
heavens and the earth and the frames and substances 
in between the two. Similarly, they agreed, none 
shared any power with God in the accomplishment 
of extraordinary tasks, nor anybody had the power 
to delay or stall the decision once taken by God. 
God says in the Qur'an, ‘If thou shouldest ask them : 
Who created the heavens and the earth? they would 
answer : Allah.’’3? 


“The Qur’an itself testifies that the pagans placed reliance 


on God and also beseeched Him. ‘Nay, but unto Him 
ye call...... and yet forget, whatever partner ye ascribe 
unto Him,” 


“And again: ‘......... all unto whom ye. cry fail save 


Him. 2939 


‘‘Deviation and disbelief of the pagans of Aaba was, in 


reality, because of their conviction that there were 
certain angels and pious souls which managed everyday 
affairs of their devotees and solved the personal 
problems relating to their children and possessions, 
barring, of course, tasks of higher category. They 
imagined that the relationship between God and these 
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guardian souls was comparable to that of a pampered 
slave with his master or of the courtiers and councel- 
lors with a despotic emperor. According to divine 
dispensation certain functions were deemed to have 
been entrusted by God to one angel or the other, or 
God answered the entreaties of certain pious souls, 
But these ignormuses had drawn an inference that 
those angels or saints were fully competent to do 
anything they- desired, just like the king himself. 
This amounted to assuming something non-existent 
as existent, and that was really the root cause of their 
going astray.’*4 
Similarly, Shah Waliullah analysed and identified the causes 
responsible for polytheistic beliefs of the commonality and those 
of the educated ¢lass which represented it. He unmasked their 
fallacies which had led the illiterates, and some even among the 
educated, to swallow such credulous beliefs as offering of prayers 
and oblations to beings other than God, keeping fast to propitiate 
the saints, imploring godly souls of the old for seeking their help. 
treating their shrines and everything connected therewith as 
venerable like the two sacred Mosques, deeming them entitled to 
make minor changes in the divine dispensation and authorised 
to dole out hardship and ease, illness and health, adversity and 
prosperity. These persons depending on polytheistic dogmas 
disregard the divine command to ‘worship Allah, making religion 
pure for Him only.“ They miss the merits of sincerity in faith, 
reliance on Allah and devotion to Him. Their notions and 
persuations remind one of the Quranic dictum: ‘And most of 
them believe not in Allah except that they attribute partners 
(unto Him)’’* 
Had Shah. Waliullah and his successors not directed their 
efforts to anything save what they did to examine, elucidate and 
propagate the accurate’ precept in regard to Oneness of God, 
and to expose the fallacies of the misguided masses, he would 
have perfectly. been entitled to be treated as the renovator of his: 
age. He has, however, many more accomplishments to his ° 
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credit which would be discussed in the succeeding sections. 
Exact Discernment of Islamic Creed 


Apart from this fundamental reformative work performed 
by Shah Waliullah. which was indeed essential for the guidance 
of the Muslim society on the right path —a condition indispensable 
for becoming entitled to ‘divine succour and grace—it was also an 
achievement that he undertook an intellectual appraisal of the 
Istamic creed, elucidated it in the light of the Qur’an and sunnah 
and invited the people to adopt the practice of the companions 
and their successors. He also acted on his precepts and presented 
_a model to be emulated by others. The world of Islam then 
needed a leading light whose soundness of faith was unimpeacha- 
ble and who could confute and contradict the subtle quibblings of 
the philosophers about religious truths. Such aman had to 
possess an unflinching faith in Quranic revelations in regard to- 
the Being and Attributes of God and other spiritual realities and, 
at the same time, was gifted to elucidate them in the language of 
the logicians and philosophers. The Prophet of Islam is related to 
have declared that such rightguided scholars will be “those who 
would protect the religion from exaggerations of the credulous, 
innovations of the .undevout. and misinterpretations of the 
ignorants, °’4* 

There has never been a time when Islam had no such acade-. 
micians to serve its cause. There had lately. been Shaikhul Islam 
Hafiz Ibn Taimiyah Harrani (d. 728/1328) during the eighth 
century of Hijrah and, after him, his illustrious disciple Ibn 
Qayyim Jauziyah (d. 791/1389) who wrote the Zad-al-Ma‘ad. and 
a few other prominent scholars. 

Shah Waliullah can be cited with full confidence as next only 
to Imam [bn Taimiyah. His intellectual endeavours have already 
earned the recognition of scholars. He was fully competent to 
spell out the Islamic creed as comprehended by the earliest 
Muslims in a language that could be grasped by his contemporary 
scholastics. He had delved deep into the Greek philosophy and 
theological dialectics. He was, at the same time, an authority 
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on the Qur’an and hadzth with an exceptional insight into the 
shari‘ah. 1f he was an expert in elucidation of religious truths, 
he also knew. how to be simple, plain and accurate in his 
expression, His Al- Aqidata al-Hasanah" is a model of deep and 
abstruse thoughts expressed in a simple and easy style. The work 
deals with the branch of Islamic learning known as IIn:-i- Tauhid 
(or the science normally forming part of theological dialectics) 
and covers all the tenets of faith deemed essential by the Ahl-i- 
Sunnat school and of which every educated Muslim has 
necessarily to be conversant. 

In one of his short works written under the tittle of Wasaya‘* 
(The Will) Shah Waljullah writes’: — 

“My foremost wish is that both in creed and deeds one 
should always be firm on the scripture and the sunnah. 
In tegard to tenets of faith, the doctrines held by the 
earliest Muslims should be preferred and in case 
they have left anything (of the Divine Attributes or 
allegorical verses) unexplored, one should better 
refrain from attempting. to elucidate them. The 
dubious ratiocinations of the logicians need not be 
given any heed.” 

The approach and outlook of Shah Waliullah in regard to 
Divine Names and Attributes is made clear from the following 
extract taken from the Hujjat-Allah-al-Baligha. 

*<God is beyond and superior enough to be discerned by 
_intellect or senses. His attributes are not so embeded | 
in His Being as properties are found in the matter, 
nor are these of the type that can be comprehended 
by reason and expressed in words familiar to us. © 
Nonetheless, it is also essential that people should 
know all these things. so that humanity is enabled to 
attain as much pérfection as is possible for it. This 
being the case, there is no alternative but to express 
Divine Attributes with the use of words. that indicate 
their collaterals and consequences, as, for instence, we 
- evince ‘mercy’ for God,. but it mearis an outflow of 
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grace and compassion and not the feeling of kindness 
(although this inclination really means mercy) felt in 
one’s heart. Similarly, in order to convey the 
omnipotence of God.we are bound to make use of the © 
words denoting power and, authority of man. This is 
because ‘we do not have’ words better than these to 
articulate the purport. In this way a lot of. words 
would be employed allegorically but with the reserva- 
tion that they are not meant to convey their literal 
sense-—the drift being to express -the concepts suitable 
to the Exalted Being of God.........All the revealed 
teligions are agreed that the words used so far to 
convey the Divine Attributes shall continue to be em- 
ployed without making any further research into the 
precise sense of such words. This was the prevailing 
view of the times spoken of as the best of all ages 
{that is, upto the time of the successors of the 
companions). Later on people came up among the 
Muslims who started giving thought to the matter 
without regard to the textual authority or adequate 
justification for their effort.’ 
The entire-world of Islam, particularly those countries which 
had succumbed to intellectual and cultural influence of Iran had, 
‘for the past several hundred years, yielded virtually to a sort of 
mental serfdom to Greek philosophy. Their. hairsplittings and 
ratiocinations had invented explanations for Divine Attributes 
which had rendered them meaningless. They. had nothing but 
contempt for the scholars of old ;‘those who were moderate used 
to remark with an air of judicious reserve: ‘The scholars of old 
were discreet but the moderns are scientific in their quest.’ 
Shah Waliullah’s attitude about Divine Attributes in this over- 
view of his time was exceptionally daring as well as calculated to 
reform the ill-conceived notions prevalent among the Muslims. 
Shah Waliullah’s own bent of mind approving the - older 
school of thought in regard to Divine Names and Attributes, his 
disinclination towards he views of philosophers and theological 
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scholastics whose hair-splittings very often divested the Divine 
Being of all power and authority, and the great regard he had 
for the hadith and sunnah of the holy Prophet led him to recog- 
nise the greatness of Ibn Taimiyah and defend. him against his 
detractors. Ibn Taimiyah had, in the immediate past, been 
severely censured, but Shah Waliullah paid glowing tribute to 
him in the Tafhimat-i-Ilahiyah. 


‘Nothing in the writings of Ibn Taimiyah is unsupported 
by textual authority from the scripture and the sunnah 
or the practice of the earliest Muslims. He was an 
scholar of exceptional abilities. Is there anybody 
who can be compared with him either in speech or 
writing ? Those who have decried him do not possess 
even one-tenth of Ibn Taimiyah’s talents.’*” 
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VI 


Propagation of Hadith and 
Co-ordination of Hadith & Fiqh 


Significance of Hadith 


Shah Waliullah’s endeavour to propagate hadith through 
revival of its teaching and writing monumental works on the 
subject, set afoot the process of Islamic revival in the Indian 
sub-Continent or rather in the whole Islamic world during the 
present era (which begins by the middle of the twelfth century of 
hijrah and continues to the present day), ‘It was such a great 
achievement that overshadowed all of his literary and intellectual 
attainments, and he came to be known as the Muhaddith Dehlavi 
(The Traditionist of Delhi) which really became an adjunet ‘to 
his name. 

But, before the story of Shah Waliullah’s great achievement 
in this field is recounted, it would be worthwhile to understand 
the role hadith has played in maintaining the correct Islamic 
attitude and spirit, why its teaching and preaching is necessary 
for the Muslims in every time and clime and what disastrous 
results can follow: if indifference is shown to it. The writer of 
these lines would like to present a few selections from one of his 
writings penned on this topic.4 


Hadith: The Touchstone of Perfection. 


“The sayings and practices of the holy Prophet constitute a 
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standard, an exact scale by which the later reformers and revivalists 
of faith can measure the doctrines and disciplines and the norms 
and usages of public life of their own times, and can find out the 
errors and deviations made by the community during its long 
journey through time and space. Likewise, it is essential for the 
right and proper functioning of public morality and virtuous 
behaviour of the individuals that both the Qur’an and the ahadith 
should be kept in view to draw out the rules of conduct. Had 
there been no record of the Prophet’s instructions and his public 
and private conduct, exert! ng a steadying and moderating influ- 
ence, the followers of Islam would have, like the adherents of’ 
“other religions, gone to the extremes in their beliefs and obser- 
vances and strayed from the middle and narrow path. Thus, a 
living personality, rather than an abstract maxim is held up as an 
ideal to set the pace of life in Islam. The Qur'an tells the 
Muslims: Assuredly in the Apostle of Allah you have an excellent 
pattern,? and urges them to take his life as a model in every little 
detail with the soul-stirring words: Say, [f you love Allah, follow 
me; Allah will love you, forgive you your sins.= The holy Prophet 
of Islam is, in truth and reality, the great exemplar needed by 
mankind for gaining strength and confidence in betaking the path 
of virtue and goodness. 

“The actions and sayings of the Prophet are life-giving, 
effective and weighty which have always helped the people to 
exercise self-criticism and urged them to fight against iniquity and 
evil, deviations and innovations in the religious norms and 
usages of the private and public life. They have given birth to 
virtuous persons in every age and country who have taken upon 
themselves the task of reform and revivalism, relentlessly fought 
superstitious beliefs and erroneous doctrines and invited the 
people back to the Islamic way of life. The ahadith of the 
Prophet have, for that reason. always remained the sheet-anchor 
of every Muslim community: their diligent preservation, propa- 
gation and study is a requisite for the continuity of social, 
cultural, intellectual, moral and spiritual standards of Islamic 
way of life. 
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Evidence Furnished by. History 

“The truth of the matter is that the sunnah of the Prophet 
preserved in numerous collections of ahadith, has always been the 
fountain of genuine Islamic thought as well as the passionate 
desire to reform and renovate the Muslim society. It is the 
hadith from which. the reformers born from time to time were 
able to get an accurate knowledge of Islamic faith and thought; 
from it they acquired their thesis and arguments and on it they 
have always relied upon for the defence of their stand. It has 
also been the inspirational force behind their fervid enthusiasm 
to invite the people back to the true faith and to fight every 
unsound norm and usage. . And so it shall remain {o the end of 
time for any. one desiring to take up a reformatory undertaking 
in order to forge a link between the lives of the people in his day 
and the perfect example of the holy Prophet. He shall have to 
take recourse to hadith if he wants to cater for the changing 
needs of society in accordance with the principles of faith and 
morality as enunciated by Islam. , 

‘History of Muslim societies in different parts of the world 
bears witness to the fact.that whenever the Muslims have. neglec- 
ted the study of hadith for a considerable length of time, new 
aberrations and innovations, extraneous doctrines and usages and 
foreign influences have found their way into the lives of the 
Muslims notwithstanding the existence of spiritual guides and 
religious teachers, on the one hand, and powerful and.affluent 
Muslim kingdoms, on the other. These alien thoughts and 
practices have very often threatened to transform and distort the 
Muslim society on the pattern of un-Islamic community of the 
pagan past, as if fulfilling .the foreboding of the holy Prophet 
that ‘you would follow in the footsteps of the bygone nations.” 
These have been the times when the lamp of reform and renovation 
seemed to be flickering. 

‘Take for instance the religious and social condition of the 
Indian Muslims during the tenth century of Islamic era when 
religious and intellectual circles in that sub-continent had almost 
severed their connections with the hadith and its authentic 
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sources, They had, during the period, no contact with the 
centres of religious learning in Hijaz, Yemen, Egypt and Syria 
where the study of hadith was still pursued. Educational institu- 
tions in India were then vigorously cultivating figh (law), usal 
(jurispruiencz), logic and philosophy but unsound usages had 
gained popularity, heterodoxy was a common spectacle and 
numerous unorthodox forms of seeking communion with God had. 
been invented. In the third volume of the Saviours of Islamic 
Spirit 1 have taken stock of the teachings of Indian mystics and 
written about the Jawahar i-Khamsa of an eminent and popular 
Sufi Shaikh Muhammad Ghauth of Gwalior. 

“,.....The orientation of life in all its aspects as dictated by 
the authentic sayings and practices of the Prophet, attempted 
by these scholars (‘Ali Muttaqi of Burhanpar and Muhammad 
Tahir of Patan) in Gujarat, was unknown to other parts of the 
country; nor did the people knew anything about the Sihah Sittah® 
or about the scholars who had devoted their lives to the study of 
hadith and rebuttal of unsound norms and usages.. The Jawahar- 
i-Khamsa by a celebrated Shattari mystic, Shaikh Muhammad 
Ghauth of Gwalior, offers the best example of the then safi 
thought which was permeated with the indigenous theosophic 
doctrines and practices. . The articulate structure of sufistic pre- 
cepts and cults propounded in this book are based entirely on 
the supposed utterances of the earlier mystics or the persona} 
experiences of the author, who, it seems, did not consider it 
necessary to deduce these precepts from any authentic collection 
of hadith or any book dealing with the Prophet's life and 
character, Being a collection of orisons for special occasions 
and for specific purposes, it includes supplications for offering 
numaz-i aizab (prayer of confederates), salat-al-‘asligin (prayer 
of the lovers), namaz-i-tanrir-ul-gabr (prayer for grave’s illumi- 
nation) and a number of other devotions and supplications meant 
for different months of the year that cannot be traced to any 
saying or doing of the Prophet of Jslam,’’ 

‘The Jawdhar-i-Khamsa is not the solitary example of this 
kind. In numerous biographical accounts of saints, hagiogra- 
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phies and collections of their tabletalks one can find similar 
unauthorised practices commended by them, Of the times we 
are talking about such practices as complimentary prostration 
before the mystic Shaikhs and their graves, lighting of candles at 
sepulchrul monuments, laying of wreaths on the graves of saints 
and showing the same reverential regard to them as to the holy 
mosque of Mecca, celebrations like musical concerts, keeping of 
fasts and offering sacrifices to propitiate the saints, holding of 
fairs, to commemorate their birth and death anniversaries were 
a common sight --in most of these ceremonies the saints were so 
exalted as if they were co-sharers of God in governance of 
the world.””? 

' 4:,,,,,Had these numerous compilations of hadith, giving an 
insight into the difference between the sound and unsound. creeds 
and usages, not been available to the scholars, the successive 

chain of t2formers and revivalists from Shaikh-ul-Islam Ibn 
Taimiyah (d. 728/1328) to Hakim-ul-Islam Shih Waliu'lah (d. 

1176/1762} would never have come forth." 

“Tf one goes through the biographies and the writings of the 
tenth and eleventh century scholars of Afghanistan, one would 
find that little attention was paid by the then scholars to the 
comm2indation of the sunnah and repudiation of unorthodox 
precepts and practices, nor was any effort made by them to 
analys: and investigate thes2 issues. Then, Mulla ‘Ali Qari b. 
Sultan Muhammad (d. 1014/1605) suddenly appeared on the 
scene who went to Hijaz for the study of the Aadith under some 
reputed scholars. He returned after drinking deep in that branch 
of learning and then he took up the task of expounding matters 
relating to hudith and figh, put up a front against the unsound 
practices that were. commonly in vogue and endeavoured to ; 
reform the society of its ills. His probity and courage led him 
to defend Shaikh-ul-Istam Ibn Taimiyah and to boldly affirm 
that the Shaikh-ul-Isli‘n. was a savant with a pious soul who 
should be reckoned among the saints of Islam ’’ 

Almost the same type of development took place in several 
Arab countries like Iraq. Syria. Egypt, Tunis. Algeria and 
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Moracep where study of. hadith prepared the ground for reform 
and rejuvenation of the Muslim Society. 
Science of Hadith and the Arabs 

History of Islam bears out the fact that the science of hadith 
flourished only in those countries where Islam was taken by the 
Arabs. It was because of the attachment of the Arabs to the 
blessed Prophet, their strong memory and realistic and : practical 
approach in safeguarding the frontiers of faith. They always: 
encouraged its teaching and literary endeavours related to it 
within their-sphere of influence. Yemen, Hadharmaut, Egypt, 
Syria, Iraq, North Africa and Andalus (Spain) are some of the 
countries which ‘witnessed this development. Even Gujarat, in 
India, furnishes a similar example which gave. birth. to such 
eminent scholars of /ad3th as Shaikh ‘Ali Muttaqi of Burhanpir 
(the author of Kanz-al-Ummal d. 975/1568) and Shaikh 
Muhammad Tahir of Patan (author of Majm‘a Bahar al- Anwar). 
Gujarat, in comparison to the rest of the country, was more in 
contact with Hijaz and had also the privilege of- frequently 
receiving Arab scholars. 

The position was different in the countries which received 
the message of Islam through.non-Arabs, Turks and Afghans 
established their kingdoms in the main-land of India while 
mystics and scholars who, too, ethnically belonging to these 
races had migrated from Iran or Turkistan, preached Islam 
among the local population. But, when the time came for 
organising educational activites and drawing up curricula for 
tuitional’ purposes, these were unduly influenced by non-Arab 
scholars, ‘or, to be specific, Iranian philosophers and logicians. 
In an earlier section we have already described how Iran, which 
had been the motherland of some of the greatest scholars of 
hadith, had broken its relationship with this branch of science in 
consequence of the establishment of Safawid rule and conversion 
of its people to the Shi‘ite faith in the beginning of the tenth 
century of Hijrah. There was thus no possibility of hadith being 
studied in Indian educational circles or being given any consi- 
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deration that might lead to its prominence. Conversely, the 
more the Iranian intellectual influence was getting. stronger in 
India, the more indifférence to hadith was growing among the 
Indian scholars, In the twelfth century of ‘Hijrah, when Shah 
_ Waliullah arrived on the scene, this development had touched 
its climax. 


Hadith in India 


Hakim Syed ‘Abdul Ha’i has given.a condensed account of 
the rise and fall of hadith studies in his As Tnagafat-al Islamia 
fi-al-Hind. The excerpt given here from it covers the deve- 
lopment extending to several hundred years. 

“After the Arab domination over Sind came to an end, 
Ghaznavid and Ghirid sultans established their hold 
over that province. There was then an -inflow of 
scholars from Khurasan and Transoxania causing a 

- decline in the study of hadith which gradually became 
-almost extinct, Poetry, astrology and mathematics 
among intellectual sciences and law and jurisprudence 
among Islamic branches of learning gained popularity 
among the people. This situation continued for long 
and ultimately Greek philosophy became the main 
pursuit of Indian scholars. Indifference to Quranic 
exegesis and hadith became common. A little part 
of these two subjects directly connected with the legal 
issues:came to be deemed sufficient by the academi- 
cians, It was customary, in- those days, to leaf 
through Masharig-al-Anwar of Imam Saghani, for 
making the grade asa scholar of hadith. If any 
one desired to go‘in for further studies in the subject, 
he deemed it sufficient to go through [Imam Baghawi's 
‘Misabth-us-Sunnah or the Mishkat. Any one who 
had studied these books was taken for a scholar of 
hadith. This was because the people were ignorant 
of the worth and merit of the 4adith. In fact, the 
people were generally unfamiliar with the hadizz and 
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they hardly knew anything about its great masters. 
A few scholars read the Mishkat just out of pious 
sentiment. They. valued the study of law as-a matter 
of convention and not for delving deep into its issues. 
This gave an occasion to compilations of juristic 
opinions of the earlier juris-consults with little atten- 
tion being given to the well-defined commands and 
injunctions of the Qur'an. Nobody ever bothered to 
further examine or reconcile such juristic opinions 
with the Qur’an and the Hadith. 


“Then a time came when God caused this branch of: 


™ 


learning to become a popular subject of study. ‘In the 
tenth century of Hijrah a number of scholars of 
hadith came to India. Some of these were : 

Shaikh ‘Abdul Mu‘atti Makki b. Hasan b. ‘Abdullah 
Bakathir (d. Ahmadabad, 989/1581). 

Shihab Ahmad Misri b. Badr-ud-din (d. Ahmadabad, 
992/1584). 

Shaikh Muhammad Fakhi Hanbali b. Ahmad b., ‘Ali 
(d. Ahmadabad, 992/1584). 

Shaikh Muhammad Méaliki Misri b. Muhammad 
‘Abdur Rahman (d. Ahmedabad, 919/1513). 

Shaikh Raf‘i-ud-din Chishti Shirazi, (d. Akbarabad, 
954/1547). 


' Shaikh Ibrahim. Baghdadi b. Ahmad b. Hasan. 


Shaikh Zia-ud-din Madni (d Kakori, Lucknow). 
Shaikh Bahlol Badakhshi, Khwaja Mir Kalan Harwi 
(d. Akbarabad, 981/1573). 


‘A few scholars of India also visited Makkah and Medina 


where they acquired proficiency in hadith, On their 
return they continued to teach the subject in Gujarat 
for a long time, but eventually went back to Hijaz. 
These were: Shaikh Y‘aqub b. Hasan Kashmiri (d. . 
1003/1595), Shaikh Jauhar Kashmiri (d. 1026/1617), 
Shaikh ‘Abdun Nabi Gangohi b. Ahmad, Shaikh 
‘Abdullah Sultanptri b. Shams-ud-din, Shaikh Qutb- 
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ud-din ‘Abbasi Gujarati, Shaikh Ahmad b, Isma’il 
Mandwi, Shaikh Rajeh b. Dawid Gujarati, Shaikh 
‘Alim-ud-din Mandwi, Shaikh Mo‘ammar Ibrahim b. 
Da’tid Manipuri (d. Akbarabad), Shaikh Muhammad 
b. Tahir ‘Ali Patani author of the Majm‘a Bahar-al- 
Anwar, Saiyid ‘Abd-ul-Awwal Husaini b. ‘Ali b. Al- 
‘Ula al-Husaini and few other scholars.”’!® 


Shaikh Abdul Haq Muhaddith Dehlavi 


Syed Hakim ‘Abdul Hai continues at another place in the 
As-Thaqafat al-Islami yah fi al-Hind. 

“Shaikh ‘Abdul Haq Muhaddith Dehlavi b. Saif-ud-din 
Bukhari -(d, 1052/1642) was destined by God to 
diffuse the knowledge of hadith in India. He started 
his pedagogical activities at Delhi, the metropolies of 
India, and spared no effort in promoting the study of 
hadith. A large number of scholars graduated under 
him and some even penned treatises on the subject. 
Shaikh ‘Abdul Haq Muhaddith Dehlavi had to strive 
laboriously in diffusing the knowledge of hadith; 
Allah caused a great benefit to be derived by the 
people through his toil and talents. His efforts were 
so outstanding in comparison to earlier scholars that 
he came to be-regarded as the pioneer in this field in 
India. However, as already stated earlier, this is not 
attested by historical evidence. 

“After the death of Shaikh ‘Abdul Haq Muhaddith 
Dehlavi, his son Shaikh Nur-ul-Haq (d. 1073/1663} 
took up the unfinished task of his father. This 
tradition was continued by a few of his successors, as 
Shaikh-ul-Islam Shareh Bukhari, and Salam Ullah 
b. Shaikh Né@r-ul-Haq who wrote Muhalla and 
Kamalain.”4 

Prof. Khaliq Ahmad Nizami has correctly observed in the 
biography of Shaikh ‘Abdul Haq : 

‘Anyhow, by the time Shaikh ‘Abdul Haq Muhaddith 
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Dehlavi started instructing students in hadith this 
branch of learning had almost become extinct in 
Northern India. He lighted the torch of Islamic 
learning in darkened surroundings so resplendently 
that people from far off places felt attracted to him 
like fire-flies. A new teaching centre of hadith came 
inta existence in the northern part of the country, 
which culminated in transferring the centre of Islamic 
learning, particularly hadith, from Gujarat to 
_Dethi.’"32 ; , 


Need of a Mujaddid 


Shaikh ‘Abdul Haq Muhaddith Dehlavi’s sincerity of pur- 
pose and: godliness diverted attention of the people towards 
study of hadith and created a new atmosphere of teaching and 
learning and research and writing on the subject which lent the 
hope that his successors and family members, some of whom 
were erudite scholars and writers, would give further encourage- 
ment to diffusion of the hadith, It was expected that hadith 
would be accorded its rightful place in the curricula of educational 
institution in the country. Mufti Nar-ul-Haq (d. 1073/1663), 
the son of Shaikh ‘Abdul Haq, was a reputed penman who had 
written a six-volume commentary on Sahth Bukhari as well as on 
Shamail Tirmidhi in Persian. He could have very well brought 
to completion the great task of his father, but, perhaps his 
engagement as Qazi of the Capital at Akbarabad (Agra) did not 
allow him to devote adequate time and attent'on to the tuitional 

_and literary side of the propagation of hadith. His son Shaikh- 
ul-Islam Dehlavi was also a well-known scholar of hadith who 
wrote a detailed commentary on Sahih Bukhari, But whatever 
may have been the reasons the efforts of the successors of Shaikh 
‘Abdul Haq Muhadd.th Dehlavi’s could not spark off the popular 
interest in hadith, as was expected of them. One-of the reasons, 
‘perhaps, was their inclination to utilize hadith for justification 
and furtherance of the Hanafite school.of jurisprudence. There 
was another. reason alo. By the middle of the twelfth century 
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Delhi was losing its place as the pedagogic centre.of the country 
to Lucknow where Mulla Nizam-ud-din Sihalwi (d. 1161/1748) 
was giving final shape to a ‘new curriculum. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, those who were shaping the new educational system had 
little intellectual contact with Makkah and Medina or those 
places which were known for the study, teaching and preaching 
of hadith. They were chiefly influenced, as the evolution of 
Dars-i-Nizami and the literary and biographical works of its 
precursors show, ‘by the intellectual sciences: Among the Islamic 
branches of learning their chief interest lay in jurisprudence. 

Thus, India was, at that time, in search of a scholar who 
was enraptured with the charms of hadith to an extent that he 
was willing to devote himself whole-heartedly to its propagation. 
India gat the man it needed in the person of Shah Waliullah in 
the middle of the 12th century of Hijrah (18th century A. D.), 
who made a motto of his life what a poet has thus expressed : 

Whatever I learnt, I have sunk in oblivion, 
Save the talk of friend, that is my refrain. 

Author of thé 4s-Thaqdfat-al-Isltimiyah fi-al-Hind has after 
giving an account of the services of Traditionists of the eleventh 
and opening decades of the twelfth century A. H. entered into the 
endeavours of Shah Waliullah who not only revived its study 
in India but created a general awakening among the Muslims. 
Hadith came to be recognised as an essential part of curriculum 
of the religious schools which led the students to go in for 
specialisation and higher studies on the subject. Sihah Sittah, 
particularly the four of it, that is, Bukhari, Muslim, Aba Dawid 
and Tirmidhi began to be studied in depth (which is still not 
common in the Arab countries) and numerous commentaries on 
the classical works of hadith came to be written in this country.* 
Standard works of hadith were rendered into Urdu. which proved 
of great benefit to the Muslim community including women. 
These works also created a desire among the people to follow the 
precepts of the holy Prophet. India, in fact, became such a 
centre of hadith studies that the noted Egyptian scholar and editor 
of Al-Manar Syed Rashid Raza has paid tribute to the Indian 
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scholars in these words : 

‘Had our brother scholars in India not. paid attention to 
the science of hadith in those days, its study would 
have «suffered a complete extinction in the eastern 
countries. The subject was already being neglected 
in Egypt, Syria, Iraq and Hijaz since the beginning of 
the tenth century resulting in its complete decline by 

- the beginning of the fourteenth century.’’!* 


Shah Waliullah’s estimate about Hadith 


What were the impulses and inspirations that spurred the 
Shah to study hadith and devote his gntire life to its teaching and 
preaching ?> We shall have to turn to the Shah’s own writtings 
to find an answer to this question. His magnum opus, the Hujjat 
Allah al-Baligha opens with the words: 

“The crown of all infallible knowledge and the source and 
foundation of religious branches of learning is the 
science of hadith which gives us an account of the 
sayings and doings of the noble Prophet as well as 
tells us of his tacit approval of the things done in his 
presence. The ahadith are like luminous torches in 
the surrounding darkness, the mile-stones of guidance 
or like the brilliant moon shedding light ina gloomy 
night. One who follows them finds guidance and is 
blessed with merit and those who disregard them are 
misguided and ruined For the life of the holy 
Prophet (on whom be peace) is the infinite source of 
divine commandments. and prohibitions, admonitions 
and glad tidings and instructions and God’s 
remebrance, the ahédith abound in all these matters. 
like the Qur’an or even to a greater extent.” 

At another place he writes: 

“The first and foremost thing to which intellect guides 
any one is that the actions and aphorisms of the 
Prophet (on whom be peace) should be followed: 
then comes the stage wherein one should develop a. 
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sincere inclination for them in his heart, for. this is 
incumbent on a man who has put his trust in God 
and promised to abide by His commandments, and 
who has also resolved to discharge the responsibilities 
laid on him.,’”*6 


Neglect of Hadith Studies im India 


Another motivation for Shah Waliullah to revive the study 
of hadith was the deviation of Indian Muslims from the true 
faith and practice. As already stated in the second chapter of 
this work even the educated people were not averse to innovations 
in religious matters or following superstitious and un-Islamic 
rites and customs. All these had gone to make Islam indistinct 
from polytheistic creeds. In the intellectual and pedagogic 
circles the Greek sciences were hailed as knowledge and wisdom. 
artificial and florid style was esteemed and theological dialectics 
attaching little importance to hkadtth had overshadowed other 
religious branches of learning. Even those who were inclined to 
attain proficiency in religious sciences: never went beyond the 
law and jurisprudence. These were the conditions which made 
the Shah bewail in one of his writings: 

“I ask you who regard yourselves as scholars ! O” servants 
of God, you have entangled yourselves in the net of 
Greek sciences, grammar and syntax and etymology, 
and deem these to be the end of knowledge. But 
knowledge is to be found either in the explicit verses 
of the Book of God or the proven practice of the 
Prophet (on whom be peace). You ought to have 
known how the Prophet (on whom be peace) used to 
offer prayers, how he performed ablution, how he 
went to.ease himself, how he kept fasts, how he per- 
formed the pilgrimage, how he went out to battle- 
field, how he conversed with others, how he kept 
everything in memory. and how excellent was his 
character and behaviour. You had to follow his 
practice-—not because it was obligatory on you—but 
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that it was the sunnah, the practice of the Prophet 
(on whom be peace), You ought to have learnt the 
injunctions prescribed by religion and created a 
longing in you for success in the life to come through 
your study of the biographies of the Prophet's 
companions and their successors. All these would: 
have made ycu perfect in spirit, But your engage- 
ments and studies are all related to things that may be _ 
helpful in this life but not in the life to come. 


“You leaf through the rulings of the earlier jurists and the 


commentaries compiled on them but are oblivious of 
the: fact that the word of command is the behest of 
God and His Messenger. Many amongst you are 
told about a certain hadith, but: instead of accepting 
and acting on it, you take the plea that you are bound 
to follow your own ‘school of jurisprudence rather 
than that what the blessed Prophet (on whom be 
peace) did or said. You seem to think that the res- 
ponsibility of understanding and interpreting the 
ahadith rested only on those who were experts and 
perfect in knowledge, and since they did not act ona 
certain hadith, there must have been some reason for 
it-—it must have been abrogated or superseded by 
another hadith. 


“Lo! this is not religion. If you have given faith to your 


Prophet, than follow him implicitly, irrespective of 
what your jurists say about it. God wanted you tv 
follow the Qur'an and the sunnah. If it is possible 
for you to do so, well and good ; but if you lack the 
understanding to decide it for yourself, find out the 
rulings of earlier scholars and follow only those who 
were most pious and steadfast in following the sunnah. 
Do acquire the knowledge of those sciences which 
help to develop you intellectually, but always keep it 
in mind that they are merely the means and appliances 
and not an end in themselves, Has it not been made. 
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obligatory on you.to disseminate knowledge until the 
usages and practices of Islam become evident and 
dominant in a country inhabited by Muslims? But 
- you did not tell the people about Islamic practices 
and caused the people to be engaged in unreceived 
rites and. customs.’’?? 

How much was Shah Waliullah fascinated by the hadith and 
what a reverential regard he had for the earliest compilers of 
hadith can be seen from a letter he wrote to one of his colleagues 
describing the merits and services of Imam Bukhari.® 


Enthusiasm for Hadith 


It has already been mentioned earlier that when the Shah 
took leave from his mentor Shaikh Abt Tahir Madani, the latter 
recited a couplet which said : 

I have forgotten the pathways all, 
Save that leading to your lodge, 

The Shah promptly replied: ‘I have unlearnt everything | 
had read, barring that pertaining to hadith, 

Shah Waliullah’s life bears out that he remained true to what 
he had said to his mentor ; he engaged himself for the rest of 
his life in the teaching, exposition and propagation of the hadith 

No sooner than the Shah returned to India that he devoted 
himself wholeheartedly to the promotion of the study of hadith 
in the country. It did not take long for the seminary known as 
Madrasa: Rahimiyah to become the foremost institution for 
hadith studies attracting students from every nook and corner of 
the country. It had s:udents from such far off places as Sind?* 
and Kasmir,® besides those from nearer districts. Apart from 
Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz who took the place of his father and continued 
his mission, the Madrasa had the honour of producing several 
eminent scholars of international fame. Syed Murtaza Bilgarami, 
popularly known.as Zabidi (1145-1205/1732-1/91), wrote the 
Tcj-al-Uroos Sharh Qamoos and Ithaf-us-S‘adatil Muttagin li 
Sharh Ihya ‘Uloom id Dini which carved -out a place for him 
among the scholars of Arab countries. He used to have polemical 
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disputations with the scholars attached to- court of Egyptian 
Sultans. Qazi Thanaullah Pani Pati (d. 1225/1713), a spiritual 
disciple of Mirza Mazhar Jan-i-Janan* who wrote the Tafstr-i- 
Mazhari and Mala Budd had also been a student of the Shah. 

India thus became, perhaps for the first time in its history, 
due to the efforts of Shah Waliullah, a centre of hadith studies 
comparable to Yemen and some of its scholars were hailed as 
teachers of hadith even in Hijaz.22 .Nawab Syed Siddiq Hasan 
Khan has alluded to the illustrious services of Shah Waliullah to 
the cause of hadith in his two Arabic couplets in these words : 

Whoever comes to your door, all his limbs get engaged in 
rehearsing the hadith, 

Eyes speak of its coolness. hands’ rejoice of its wealth, 
heart speaks of the contentment and peace and the 
ears announce the virtuous talk they hear. 

In the above couplet the different Arabic words used for the 
limbs allude to the earlier scholars of hadith such as Qurrata bin 
Khalid al-Sadusi, Sillata bin-Ashim al-‘Adwi, Jabir bin ‘Abdullah 
and Imam Hasan Basri. 


Writings of Shah Waliullah 


The Shah wrote a number of works on hadith and its allied 
subjects. A brief description of these is given here. 

1. Musaffa--A commentary on Muwatta of Imam Malik 
in Persian, 

2, Musawwa—A commentary on Muwatta in Arabic. 

Both these works were written by the Shah to illustrate the 
way of teaching hadith and drawing legal rulings from them. 
They also show the depth of his knowledge and insight into 
Jigh and hadith, The Shah gave precedence to the .Muwatta 
of Imam Malik in the six most authentic works of hadith and 
assigned it the same place as given to Ibn Majah by others, He 
always pleaded to give it precedence in teaching of the subject. 
He writes in his Will. 

-‘When one has attained proficiency in Arabic, he should 
be taught Muwatta with the chain of narrators through 
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-Yahya b. Yahya Masmidi. No deviation should be 
made in this regard, since it forms the central work in 
hadith literature. Its study is of great merit. I have 
studied it thoroughly.” : 

a Sharh Tarajim Abwab Sahth Bukhari. The commentaries 
on. Bukhari have always been deemed essential for higher studies 
in hadith with the result that every generation of scholars has 
attempted a new commentary adding new dimensions to its 
significance. _The Shah wrote this work in Arabic. It was first 
printed by ‘the Da’iratul Ma‘arif,, Hyderabad in 1323/1905. 
Thereafter Ashah-ul-Matab‘e of Delhi included the work as 
introduction to the. Sahih Bukhari published by it. 

4, Majmu‘a Rasa’il Arba‘a is a collection of four short 

tracts and includes Irshad ila Muhimmatil Asnad and a Tarajim-al- 
Bukhari (a short article of one page different from the, Sharh 
Tarajim). 
5. Al-Fadhl al-Mubin fil Muzalft ont min Hadith in-Nabi al- 
Amin-al-Nawadir min Hadith Saiyid- ul: Awa @il wal-Awakhir. This 
brochure sets forth the merit of compiling forty ahadith. Earlier 
scholars have penned treatises on the’ subject in their times but 
the Shah has collected smaller yet significant ahadzth. It needs 
to be committed to memory and taught to the students 

6. _Musalsalat. The Shah has also written:several treatises 
not properly on the subject of hadith but indirectly connected 
with it which need to bé gone through as preparatory works for 
hadith studies. These works evince his depth of knowledge and. 
insight into the science of hadith and the manner in which figh 
and hadith can be harmonised. They also show his breadth of 
vision.in a dispassionate evaluation of different works on—the- 
subject including their authors. Actually speaking they speak . 
of the moderation and poise of the Shah with which he had been 
gifted by God. The books‘alling in this category are : 

(1) Al-Ansaf fi Bayan-i-Asbab al-Ikhtalaf : Two epilogues 
are included in the Hujjat Allah-al-Baligha which cover 22 pages 
and are divided into four sections.. According to the publisher,2* 
these concluding chapters were included in only one manuscript 
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of the Aujjat. Tn the = ‘lines of these epilogues, the 
Shah says : 
“I had decided to write a treatise under the title Ghayat 
al-Insaf fi Bayan-i-Asbab al-Ikhtalaf in which I wanted 
to discuss in some detail the reasons for differences 
iftustrating’ them with examples aiid evidences but I 
could not find time for it. However, while dealing 
with the isstie in this work (Hujjat- Allah al-Baligha) 
I thought it proper to pen whatever [ had in mind at 
the time, since it was then easier to dd so." 

Tt seems that the Shah was able to find time to re-write this 
portion, with certain additions. The treatise subsequently com- 
pleted makes certain additions and omissions in the epilogue 
spoken of earlier. 

The Al-insaf is a unique work on the topic and has seen 
several reprints in India and other countries. It was also published 
in Egypt, first in 1327/1909 by Shirkata al-Matbi‘at al-‘Ilmiyah 
and then by. Maktabata al-Mansiirah. I have before me another 
copy brought out by Dar-un-Nafa’is, Beirut which covers 111 
pages of average size. It has been checked and edited by the 
noted Tradtionist Shaikh ‘Abdul Fattah Abu Ghuddah of Egypt. 

(2) “gd al-Jid fi Ahkam al-Ijtihad wal-Taqtid. 

(3) Al-Mubhath al-Sab‘e of Hujjat-Allah al-Baligha. 

The portion of the Hujjat extending from the second chapter 
of the first part to the last portion of the second one gives 

a logical and convincing exposition of the secrets and wisdom of 

hadith and the method of its practical application for deduction 
of juridical rulings in a way typical with the Shah - unequalled 
by any scholar either before or aftér him. It is regrettable that 
certain people studying or even teaching the Hujjat sometime skip 
over this part as if it were of less consequence. 


Goasistency between Fiqh and Hadith 


‘The intellectual and educational circles in the Islamic world 
thad been divided, since a long time, ihto two schools of figh and 
‘hadith, each shaping its development indépendently of the other. 
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Very often the cleavage dlice engendered never allowed them to 
close their differences. The juristic schools’ took note of the 
hadith only when they deemed it necessary to seek justification 
for the view held by them on a legal question, or when they had 
to rebut the criticism levelled against them for holding an incorrect 
view, or else to demonstrate the seemliness of their own juristic 
ruling in comparison to another school of figh In the teaching 
of the Sihah, the jurisconsults normally tried to explain away the 
ahadith not in conformity with the views of their school. or 
brought forth those: which helped to verify the accuracy of their 
stand, If the classical work of any school of jurisprudence based 
its arguments pertaining to any legal issue on the ahadith, its 
followers having aptitude and conipetence to. undertake research 
in hadith normally limited their studies to the examination and 
elucidation of the ahadith referred to in such a classical work.* 
These were undoubtedly praiseworthy intellectual endeavours to 
further the cause of their own schools of figh, still they could’ 
neither be deemed as efforts to re-evaluate the legal issues nor 
an essay at bringing out the compatibility of the figh and hadith. 
The different schools of jurisprudence had been converted 
into iroir moulds which could be broken but neither bent nor 
expanded,*”. Those who adhered to any particular school of 
jurisprudence considered their own school to be hundred per cent 
faultless save for some remote possibility of human error. The 
prevailing thought has. been succinctly expressed in an adage 
which says: “Our way is primarily exact and flawless with a 
remote possibility of error, but those™ of others are basically 
wrong and unreceived with some prospects of validity.” The 
result of this way of thinking was that the four juristic schools. 
(Hanafite, Malakite, Shafe‘ite and Hanbalite) which had been 
acknowledged since the earliest times as sects within the main 
body of orthodox Islam, and whose founders were undisputedly 
revered as pious and saintly souls, were drifting apart with the 
passage of time and their differences were degenerating into 
public debates which often turned into brawls and violent clashes. 
Even worse was the lot of those scholars who left any juristic 
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school to follow the hadith in devotions according to their own 
understanding. Shaikh Muhammad Fakhir Za’ir (1120-1164/ 
1611-1654) of Allahabad had to face popular resentment since, 
as some scholars assert, he dared follow the non-conformist path 
of the Ahl-i-Hadith. 

A significant achievement of the Shah which conativated 
a part of his endeavour for the regeneration. of Islam as well 
as propagation of the hadith and restoration of the Prophet's 
sunnah was to establish the rapport between the hadith and figh 
in order to combine and reconcile the four juristic schools. His 
efforts in this direction were in fulfilment of .the inspiration 
claimed to have been received by him from the holy Prophet that 
God would bless his efforts for the consolidation of the Muslims 
in a particular way. 

In so far as Indian sub-continent is concerned, no effort 
seems to have ever been made earlier in this diréction. The 
absence of any such attempt is explained by the peculiar historical 
and literary developments in this country. India had remained, 
ever since the advent of Islam in this country, under the Turk or 
Afghan suzerains. Both these races had not only been Hanafites 

from the time of their conversion to Islam but also its zealous 
"supporters. 

The Malikites and Hanbalites were enable to gain an entry 
into India for about eight hundred years. Shafe‘ite school had 
some adherents in the southern coastal-regions, but it remained 
limited to certain parts of Madras, Karnataka, Bhatkal and 
Kerala. Only Malabar had a preponderance of Shafe‘ite school 
since a number of scholars, mystics and merchants belonging to 
that school had settled there after emigration from other countries, 
It could also not produce schoiirs and traditionists, save a . few?” 
fike Shaikh Makhdim Faqih FAli Mahayami (d 835,1432), the 
author of the Tafsir Tabsir-al-Rahman and Taisir-al-Mannan, 
Shaikh Makhdim Isma‘il Faqth al-Sakkari al-Siddiqi-(d. 949/ 
1542) and Makhdam Shaikh Zain-ud-din (d. $28/1522), who 
could have exerted an influence on the intellectual circles of the 
porthern India, or F ebliged the Hanafite scholars to study the 
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Shafe‘ite system of jurisprudence. Even those scholars of India 
who happened to undertake a journey to Hijaz for the study of 
hadith, preferred to receive education from the Hanafite scholars, 
mostly those who had migrated there from India or Afghan’stan.** 
Hijaz was then included in the Turkish dominion-‘whose dominant 
juristic school was Hanafite since the Turks also belonged to 
that school. 

Shah Waliullah was the first scholar from India whose chief 
tutor was the great Shafe‘ite scholar Shaikh Abu Tahir Kurdi 
Madani. Shaikh Abu Tahir left a lasting impression on the 
Shah because of his depth of knowledge, personal charm, spiritual 
perfection and breadth of vision, The Shah has spoken of his 
tutors in. Hijaz in the Insan al-Ayn. They include Shaikh 
Taj-ud-din Qala’i who wasa Hanafite scholar of hadith but 
his another mentor Shaikh Muhammad Wafd Ullah b. Shaikh . 
Muhammad b. Muhammad b Sulaiman was a Malakite. During 
the time the Shah remained in Hijaz the leading scholars and 
teachers, particularly those of hadith originally belonged to 
Yemen or Kurdistan’ who were mostly Shafetite:, All these 
factors contributed to acquaint the Shah with jurisprudence and 
distinctive features of the Shafe‘ite school. Similarly, he got an 
opportunity to make himself informed of the Malikite and 
Hanbalite systems which had not been available to any. earlier 
Indian scholar owing to geographical, political, and cultural 
reasons. This made a comparative study of the different juristic 
schools easier for the Shah in comparison to his predecessors. 

The Shah left for Hijaz in 1143/1730, when he was 30 years 
of age, after spending 12 years in th> profession of teaching. He 
was, however, gifted with a bent of mind pre-disposed to an 
undogmatic attitude and reconcilation of differences, aptly exp- 
ressed by the mystic Rimi in one of his couplets : 

You have come to bring communion, 
And not to make separation, 

He had already made up his mind to strive for bringing 
about a greater conformity between the hadith and the figh and it 
was for this reason that he had started giving preference to the 
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juristic opinions of the hadith scholars over those of different 
schools of jurisprudence. He had written in Al-Juz al-Latif 
fi-Tarjumata al-‘Abd al-Dhayif : 

**An study of the four juristic schcols and their principles 


of jurisprudence as well as the ahadith on which they _ 


base their arguments has led me to prefer the juristic 
findings of the hadith scholars. This inclination was 
backed by divine influence. Thereafter, I was seized 
with a longing to make the pilgrimage to the two 
sacred Mosques,’’5! 

The Shah disliked the approach of narrow-minded followers 
of the different juristic schools (who never allowed even the least 
deviation from their stand) as well as the Zahiriyah sect (which 
rejected the figh and denounced the founders of juristic schools 
despite their depth of learning and piety), He criticized both 
these groups decrying them as extremists and guilty of immodera- 
tion, He held that the ‘truth was in-between’ ; neither the former 
were absolutely correct nor the latter. 

In the Hujjat Allah al-Baligha he writes : 

‘The basis for juristic deduction, on the one hand, and 
following the hadith literally, on the other, are both 
grounded in true religion and scholars have at all 
times acted in accordance with both these principles. 
It is only that some have attached a bit more impor- 
tance to the deductive approach than to the literal 
adherence of the hadith while others have taken a 
contrary course. It is not at all proper to ignore 
either: of these principles to which commonality of 
both the groups is accustomed. The right course in 
this matter lies in bringing about a reconciliation 
between the two so thai what is wanting in one is 
made up by the other. This was the view held by 

_ Imam Hasan Basri ”* 

The Shah also writes in his Wasiyat. Namah: 

“Scholars who are well-versed both in the figh and hadith 
should be followed in petty matters, but the major 
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juristic issues should be constantly checked with the 
Book of God and hadith of the Prophet (peace be 
upon him).” 

Again he says : 

‘St is necessary for the Muslims to keep on correlating 
the rulings based on analogical deduction with the 
Quran and the hadith for they can never afford to be 
~—-unmin®ful of it.” 

The Shah had been mentally and educationally groomed 
in an atmosphere pervaded by the Hanafite school of jurisprudence 
and therefore he was conversant as well as appreciated the distinc- 
tive features of that school like any other scholar belonging to it. 
He acknowledged its merits and wrote on different occasions that 
owing to various historical, intellectual. political and cultural 
developments the Hanafite (as well as Shafe‘ite) figh had come to 
receive greater attention, it was more polished and had a unified 
sequence, more commentaries on it were written and better expo- 
sition of its principles was made then could be claimed for any 
other juristic system. He wrote about Imam Abu Hanifa : 

“Imam Abu Hanifa occupied a very high place in the 
ijtihad (interpretation) and istanbat (application) of 
law adopted by the school of jurists like Ibrahim 
Nakha’i and other equally eminent scholars, In his 
interpretations he has shown a deep insight in bringing 
out the rationale_and reasons for his legal opinions; 
He took keen interest in working out the“details of 
‘specific juristic issues.”"4 

At the same time, the Shah held Imam Malik in the highest 
regard and considered his Muivatta as one of the most authentic 
collections af hadith, which was in his view an indispensable 
work on the subject.3> 

On the other hand he paid tribute to the thoroughness and 
clarity of the Shafe‘ite ‘school, held it as nearest to hadith 
and acknowledged the perspicdcity of Imam Shafe'i3* 

_ In regard to Ahmad ibn Hanbal, the Shah writes in the 
‘Hujiat Allah al-Baligha: 
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“Among these jurists and traditionists, the one most 
eminent, outstanding in his knowledge of hadith and 
having a deep insight in juristic matters was Imam 
Ahmad ibn Hanbal while Ishaq b. Rahiyah occupied 

_ the place next to him 7937 

The Shah had cultivated a moderate and balanced view by 
going through the works and biographies of the founders of all 
the four juristic schools which had made him realise their deep 
knowledge and vision in religion as well as the great services 
they had rendered to the Muslims. This could not be expected 
from the scholars who had remained attached to a particular 
school and were unable, for various reasons,. to step beyond the 
limits of the'r own juristic school. 


The Moderate. View 


A distinguishing feature of Shah Waliullah’s revivalist endea- 
vour which was the result of his instinctive perception, was the 
moderate and balanced approach he had adopted in regard to 
ijtihad (individual. reasoning) and taqlid (the unquestioning 
acceptance of the rulings of earlier jurists of one’s own school). 
The Shah’s approach in this matter showed his strong common- 
sense, realism and discernment, On the one hand, there were 
scholars who deemed it incumbent on all Muslims, whether a 
scholar or a commoner, to follow the Qur’an and Sunnah and to 
derive legal rulings directly from these sources. They considered 
taqlid to be forbidden. This way of thought, though not expli- 
citly spelt out by them, is the logical conclusion of the views 
expressed in the writings of the scholars of this school, headed 
by ‘Allama Ibn Hazm among the earlier academicians, But this 
was impracticable since it was beyond the competence of every 
Muslim to exercise individual reasoning in legal matters. 

On the other hand, there were those who considered taglid 
obligatory for every Muslim and held the opinion that the least 
deviation from it amounted to waywardness and errancy almost 
in the same way as the former group deprecated taghd of any 
particular school of jurisprudence. Those who favoured taghd 
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closed their eyes to the fact that the adoption of any particular 
juristic school was just ameans to keep the common people 
away from following their own whims and personal predilections, 
to protect the Muslim society from confusion and anarchy, to 
bring about orderliness and uniformity in religious observances 
and, finally, to make it easier for the common people to abide by 
the injunctions of the shart‘ah, ‘But they took the means for the 
end and insisted on it so dogmatically that the entire issue which 
pertained to legal methodology was ossified as if it were an article. 
of faith, abiding and immutable, 

The viewpoint of the Shah in this regard was nearer to’ 
the spirit of shari‘ah. He drew inspiration from. the practice 
followed in the earliest era of Islam which showed greater practi- 
cal sense and feasibility since it met the demands of human life 
and psyche. Ina chapter dealing with the practice followed by the 
people upto fourth century A.H. and thereafter in the investigation 
and scrutiny of religious issues he has given in the Hujjat Allah 
al-Baligha a detailed account of the method of legal inquiry of 
those times. He writers: - 


Practice of Muslims During the Earliest Era 


“It should be known that prior to the fourth century of 
Islamic era there was neither any consensus among 
the people on juristic issues nor they blindly followed 
any particular school of jurisprudence. -Abu Talib 
says in the Qat-al-Qulab that treatises on law (i.e. 
compilations of juristic opinions) came into existence 
later on. In the first two centuries it was not custo- 
mary to repeat the findings of earlier jurists and the 
people neither adhered to any particular school of 
law in formulating their juristic opinion nor deemed 
‘the view held by any scholar on any issue as binding 
for those belonging to that school. 

‘“— may add that after the first two centuries inferences 
began to be drawn from general to particular,cases, but 
it is certain that during the fourth century the people 
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were not used to follow any particular school of law, 
nor they limited their enquiries and interpretations 
and citations of the legal rulings to any one school. 
This is clear from the usage of those times. 


“The ummahk (Muslim Society) consisted of two classes > 


“In 


one of the ‘ulama (scholars) and the other of common 


people. 

‘the matters accepted by consensus, that is, those in 
which there were no differences between the common 
people and the majority of scholars, the people 
followed the practice of the law-giver (i.e.,. the holy 
Prophet). They learnt the method of performing 
ablution, bath, offering prayers paying the zakat or 


‘similar devotional and obligatory duties from their 


parents or teachers and scholars of their towns, and 
acted on them. If any new issue cropped up, they 
used to enquire from any scholar learned in figh 
nearest to them, irrespective of the juristic school to 
which such.a scholar belonged. 


‘In so far as the elites were concerned, they had sufficient 


knowledge of the ahadith of the Prophet and practice 
of the companions to guide them and hardly needed 
anything else for their guidance, They were invariably 
aware of the ahadith categorised as well-known or 
genuine, accepted by one or the other eminent jurist 
and for the rejection of which there was no valid 
reason, They also had the coinciding dictums of the 
companions and their successors which could not be 
disputed by any one. If, in regard to a particular 
issue, they found nothing to satisfy themselves, either 
because of the discrepant versions handed down 
through different sources or for want of a valid reason 
to prefer a particular report or any other reason, they 
turned to the writings of the jurists and scholars 
preceding them, If they found two dictums on the 
same issue, they accepted the one more sound and 
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judicious irrespective of the fact that it was the view 
held by.an scholar of Medina. or Kufa. Those who 
were endowed with the ability of arriving at their 
own judgement through interpretation or derivation 
did sa to explore the issués on which no clear prece- 
dent was available. Such scholars were however 
known as belonging to the school of their teachers or 
fraternity. Some of these, for example, were known 
as Shafe‘ites or Hanafites. Even.. the scholars who 
preferred to follow the hadith (rather than any 
juristic school) were often taken as belonging toa 
certain school, if they were found in agreement with 
that school ona number of issues ag, for example, 
Nass@i iand Baihaqi were reckoned as Shafe‘ites. 
Only such scholars were appointed, in those days, 
as judges or jurisconsults who possessed the ability 
of ijtihad. i.e,, had attained a certain degree of com- 
petence in investigation and scrutiny of the principles 
of jurisprudence. They were.known both as fagih 
and mujtahid. Then there came afterwards the people 
who opted for any particular school of law.’ 


Legitimacy of Taqlid 


Taking a reasonable, detached and realistic view in the 
matter, the Shah considered taglid justified for the man who 
followed a particular juristic school or one of the great jurists. in 
order to give allegiance to the holy Prophet and his shari‘ah, 
in case he found himself. incompetent to discover religious 
injunctions or what was attested by the Book and the sunnah. 
There can be several reasons for taglid, said Shah Waliullah. 
One may be illiterate, or may not have the leisure to engage in 
study and enquiry, or may lack: the resources to discover the 
directives, or else to draw Any inference from them. In this 
connexion the Shah has cited Ton Hazm’s view-point that taglid 
is forbidden since it is not permissible for any Muslim to accept 
the statement of anyone save the Prophet without adequate 
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reason. Thereafter. he writes : 

“What Tbn’ Hazm says will not hold wie for a man who 
does not give allegiance to anyone save the Prophet 
(on.whom be peace ): for, he considers permissible and 
forbidden only what has been allowed and prohibited 
by Allah and His Apostle: But, as he has not directly 
received knowledge about the sayings and doings of the 
Prophet (on whom be peace), nor he has ‘the ability 
to reconcile such reports and draw inferences from 
them, he merely relies ona pious and God-fearing 
scholar with the confidence that the scholar is only an 
exponent and commentator of the Prophet’s sunnah, 
How can this man be blamed if he discards the 
scholar the moment he comes to know that his earlier 
estimate was not correct? How can such a man be 
deemed as opposed to the sunnah and the shaci‘ah ? 

“Everybody knows that questions have been asked and 
juristic opinions given ever since the time of the 
Prophet (on whom be peace). It hardly matters 
whether a man always consults one jurisconsult or 
different jurists on different occasions. How can this 
be deemed as unlawful if the intention of this man is 
seemly and he sincerely desires to abide by the injunc- 
tions of the shari‘ah? Since we do not maintain 
that Allah has sent down His Law from the heavens to 
any jurisconsult or that the jurisconsult is immaculate 
and obedience to him is a must for us, adherence to 
such jurist and preceptor is merely because we consider 
him to be a scholar of the Qur'an and sunnah of the 
Prophet (on whom be peace). Whatever advice is. 
given by such an scholar will either be based ona 
clear directive of the Qur'an and the sunnah or derived 
from these in accordance ‘with the ‘principles laid 
down for it.: He may, however, be led-to believe, in 
all sincerity, that a certain matter is based on a given 
stipulation found in the Book or the sunnah, aithough 
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his view may not be correct. In this case the jurist 


_ will be said to have unintentionally made a wrong 


analogical deduction, even though he may maintain 
that. his opinion is based on what the’ Prophet 
(on whom be peace) has said about the stipulation 


necessary for taking that view. In the circumstances, 


his analogical deduction can: be attributed to the 
directive of the Prophet. (on whom be peace ) as 
understood by him, -Had this not been: an accepted. 
rule, nobody would have ever followed any jurist. 
But if we come to know of an authentic hadith with 


reliable chain of narrators contradicting the legal 


opinion of that jurist or Imam, and we reject the 
hadith by giving preference to the analogical deduc- 
tion of the jurist, then who would be a greater 
wrongdoer than us and what would be our excuse 
when we shall tomorrow be facing God.’”® 


Characteristics of the Four Juristic Schools 


With this sharp and judicious analysis of taglid, the Shah 
also throws light on the wisdom of following the four juristic 
schools by.a great majority of Muslims all over the world in 
a slim but valuable tract entitled ‘Iqd al-Jid afi Ahkam al-Ijtihad 


wal-Taqlid 


He says: 


«Remember. that ae is a great security in 1 following the 


four juristic schools while a great risk is involved in 
rejecting them, There are several reasons for it. 


_ First, the Muslims have always been agreed upon 


reposing confidence on the earliest goneration. of 
Muslims in the matter of ascertaining the rules of 
Shari‘ah, The successors of the companions relied 
on their predecessors, those who came after them on 
the earlier generations and soon, The scholars in 
all-ages have reposed trust in their forerunners, 
Reason: also commends this course for . the. .two. 
sources of knowledge of shart‘ah ate its transmission 
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and drawing inferences. Transtnission is possible 
only when the later generation is . willing to learn 


from its predecessor. ‘For drawing an inference 


it is equally necessary that the views of the earlier 
generations should be known so that afty conclusion 
drawn does not go beyond the sphere of its frame of 
reference and -thus contravene the consensus of the 
Muslim community on any issue. Hence it is essential 
to rely and seek help of our forerunners. This i is 
correct of all other branches of learning, arts and 
crafts, since these can be learnt only from and keeping 


company of their instructors. It seldom happens 


that one can acquire expertise without following this 
course; one can argue that this is possible, but actually 
it never happens. 


‘“‘Now that it is established that to repose trust in the 


findings and dictums of our forbears is essential, 
it becomes necessary that the sayings on which we 
have to rely have been transmitted through reliable 
sources ; they have been included in well-known com- 
pilations; have been duly examined and analysed in a 
way that those to be given precedence.over others are 
clearly spelt out; those commonly accepted are sifted 
from others approved only by a few; the source of a 
directive is known; its exact implication is ascertain- 
able; different sayings are capable of being reconciled 
and the rationale of injunctions is also explicit. 
Any juristic school and its juristic opinions lacking 
these conditions cannot be'relied upon. There is not 
a single school of law formulated in the ages gone 
by, save these four schools, which fulfils all these 
conditions.’ 


The Shah adopted the course of moderation between ijtihad 


and tagid which chimed with the objectives of the shari‘ah, 
human psychology and the realities of life. He approved of 
taglid on the conditions that intention was seemly and proper and 
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one was clear in his mind about emulating the Prophet (on whom 
be peace) and following the injunctions of the Qur'an and the" 
sunnah. He permitted dependence on an scholar solely on the 
ground of one’s confidence in his being an exponent and inter- 
preter of shart‘ah by virtue of his being learned in the Qur'an and 
the sunnah. Such reliance was also to be accompanied by a 
willingness to discard a scholar in case the trust repesed in- 
him proved to be misplaced. He held that a believer should not 
have the least. ‘hesitation in accepting a directive contained in‘a 
haatth if the opinion of the jurist was found to differ from it. 

“But nay,- by thy Sustainer! They do not (really) believe 
untéss. they make thee (O Prophet) a judge of all on 
which they disagree among themselves, and then find 
in their hearts no bar to an acceptance of thy. aonion 

and give themselves Bp (to it) in utter self-surrender.””* 


Necessity of Ijtihad 


Shah Waliutlah considered ijtihad {interpretation or dis- 
covery of law ftom its sources within the frame-work and in 
accordaiice with the methodology laid down for such an exercise ) 
essential for every age in order to meet the changing social needs 
of the time even though he acknowledged the distinguishing 
features of the four schools of Islamic law, paid tribute to the 
greatness as well as the services rendered by the earliest tradi- 
tionist-jurists and recommended to make full use of their scholarly 
findings. He declared that to ignore these schools was fraught 
with danger and was also harmful for the community, At the 
same time, he also pleaded that ijtihad was but a natural outcome 
of the changes brought about by the march of time and hence 
necessary for not only the expansion of the Islamic law but also 
for the guidance of mankind in accordance with the divine 
revelation. In his view it was the duty of religious scholars to 
exert themselves for ijtihad inall times to come. In his intro- 
duction to Musaffa, he writes-: 

“<Ijtihad is a fard bil kifayah** in every age. The ‘Ijtihad 
- I am speaking of here does not mean that it should be 
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of the same calibre.as that of Imam Shafe‘j.'who was 


second to none in his knowledge of the canons for 


reception and rejection of hadith, Arabic grammar 
and syntax etc,, and who never had to depend on any 
one in legal -interpretation or drawing an inference. 


‘T-mean here the affiliated ijtihad which signifies 


finding out: the injunctions of the shart‘ah from the 
original sources and interpreting and drawing infer- 


ences on the lines indicated by the great jurists, 


irrespectives of the school followed for the purpose. 


«And when’ we: say that ijtihad is incumbent during the 


present times (and there is a consensus among scholars 
on this point), it is because new issues crop up rapidly’ 
and they cannot be encompassed beforehand, It is 
essential to know the command of God about such 
matters, for what has already been written or compiled 
on the subject may be insufficient or likely to give 
rise to controvercies. Such issues cannot be solved 
without re-examining ‘the arguments given therefor. 
Certain rulings handed down from the great jurists 
are also intersected and cannot be fully relied upon. 
Therefore, these matters cannot be solved unless the 
issues are ré-examined in accordance’ with the metho- 
dology laid: down for legal reasoning. and a fresh 
examination of the issues.4*”” 
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Exposition of the Rationale of Shari‘ah 
and Hadith. | 


(Hujjat Allah al-Baligha ) 


The magnum opus of Shah Waliullah, the Hujjat Allah 
al-Baligha, is a comprehensive and cogent work presenting a 
synthesis of the Islamic creed, devotions, transactions, morals, 
social philosophy, statecraft and spirituality. All these have 
been balanced and integrated in such a perfect manner that they 
appear to be jewels of the same necklace or links of the same 
golden chain. It also does not suffer from the usual weaknesses 
found in most of the old works, written apologetically or aggre- 
ssively. This moderation and balance is the result of the Shah’s 
deep and wide knowledge of hadith and his bent of mind 
fostered by the study of the Prophet’s character as well as 
keeping company with pious and virtuous scholars. Few works 
can compare the compendious yet clear and cohesive exposition 

_ attempted in the Hujjat Allah al-Baligha,> which laid the founda- 
tion of a new dialectical theology for the modern age of reason. 
It is thus a work which can satisfy any truehearted man endowed 
with common sense, provided, of course, he can appreciate and 
ponder over the profound investigations of the Shah. So far 

_ as we are aware there is no other work in any language known 
to us, written for the investigation of the truth of any religion 
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on a rational basis or if it has been written, it has not come 
to light. ; 

India or rather the entire world of Islam was ripe, by the 
close of twelfth century A.H., owing to several social, intellectual 
and pedagogic developments, to enter into a new age of reason 
which was to stimulate a general taste for discovering the rationale 
of the precepts and directives of shari‘ah. This new trend would 
have surely misled many a mind and pen; for, the Aadith and 
_ sunnah were to be single®. oute due to peculiar circumstances of 
the time, for criticism and.¢¥eating doubts in their authenticity*.. 
Nobody could have succeeded i ‘in meeting this challenge if he had 
not been well-versed in the Qur‘an and the sunnah, philosophy, 
theology, ethics, psychology, sociology and economics (of his 
time) and also possessed the purity of spirit known as ihsan in 
Islamic idiom. 

All these factors demanded that before the new era began, 
some one should deal, within human limitations, of course. with 
the issues that were going to be raised shortly. Such a man need 
not have been impeccable nor his knowledge was to transcend 
his own time and space ; he was bound to reflect the then current 
of knowledge and his pattern ‘of education; yet, he had to be a 
faithful interpreter of the hadith and sunnah. 

Writing about the reasons and impulses which led him to 
pen the Hujjat Allah al-Baligha, the’ ‘Shah says: 

‘The most delicate and ‘deep as well as sublime and 
glorious aspect of the*science of hadith consists of : its 
wisdom and rationale and characteristics and signifi- 
cance of religious injunctions which impart insight into 
them and save man from confusion and eccentricity.”* 


A Delicate Topic 


Any description of religious truths, involving the wisdom 
and rationale behind a given injunction of the shari‘ah is, however. 
an extremely delicate task’ since even a passing emphasis, a 
penchant for any particular way of thought or prevailing concepts 
of the time can mislead the writer to dwell more en the materia} 
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benefits and advantages to be had from such a precept than to 
emphasise’ the reat purpose of the religious practices which 
ultimately aim at creating a living consciousness.of God, following 
His commands and achieving eternal salvation. 

A treatment of the subject can divert one’s attention to seek for 
an evolved structure of the society for cultural or political purposes 
completely neglecting the spirit of iman (faith) and ihtisab* 
(conviction) and thus injure theur irreparably. Take for instance 
the objectives of salat or ritualiprayer which can be described as a 
military exercise, helpful: ‘it- dnatilling a sense of discipline and 
following the leader ; saum (fasting) can be explained as beneficial 
for health; zakat (poor-due) as atax on the rich for the benefi: 
of the poor; and haj:(piigrimage ) can be made out as the occasion 
for an. international annual conference for considering the issues 
facing the Muslim world. 

These were the dangers, nct imaginary since several such 
examples can be cited, which had made the task so delicate that 
only a scholar with a deep knowledge of all branches of religious 
sciences, versed with the object of divine revelation and prophet- 
hood and having a settled belief peneterating into his heart and 
soul could acquit himself of this delicate task. None was more 
qualified to undertake. this great venture than Shah Waliullah, 


Earlier Writings 


Thus Shah has made a mention of the endeavours made by 
earlier scholars but these were in his. xigw, meagre and inconsi- 
derable. He writes in the introduction to: ‘Hujjat Allah al-Baligha. 

“The scholars of old had tried: to’ expound the rationale 
which have been given “due consideration in legal 
matters, Those who delved into them later on have 
hinted at some very profound reasons, but these are 
also scanty. ‘To “delineate these issues now will not 

“mean going against the consensus as nobody has left 
any fullfledged work on this subject nor laid down the 
norms and corollaries in a systematic manner.” 

The Shah has referred to the writings of Imam Ghazzali 
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‘Allama Khattabi and. Shaikh-ul-Islam ‘Iz-ud-din b. ‘Abdus 
Salam which allude, at-places, to the wisdom of the shari‘ah.® 
He has refuted the view that the prescriptive directions of the 
shari‘ah need not have any design and goal or that there was no 
relationship between the actions and their retribution. He has 
based his arguments on the Quranic verses and ahadith in which 
such a relationship ‘has been spelt out or the merit or demerit of 
any deed has been explained. He cites ahadith, on the authority 
of Caliph“Umar and other, Sainpanions. expounding the reasons 
for the excellence of certain “deeds and observances or the dis- 
advantages inherent in sdrite! ‘of the forbidden acts.’ He has 
controverted the assumption that thé task was so precarious that 
it need not be attempted or that ‘it fell in the category of 
‘modernism’ or that it was fruitless and impracticable. _He has 
also recounted the reasons why the matter could not be attended. 
to by earlier scholars: 

The Shah has stressed the desirability of expounding this 
branch of Islamic learning. He says that there may be ahadith 
which apparently contradict reason ahd some of the jurists have 
even discarded them on that ground. In such cases it becomes 
necessary, according to the Shah, to re-examine them to find out 
whether such ahadith are really sensible and plausible? Another 
reason given by him is the differences between various juristic 
schools. Some close their eyes to intelligibility of a hadith, some 
take recourse to its interpretation and explanation while others 
just accept its outward meaning. The differing standards applied 
by various groups, which ‘were distemperate in his view, called 
for a fuller elucidation ‘of the subject. He considered such an 
attempt not only permissible and useful but also the need of the 
hour and a great service to the cause of religion,!° 

Apart from the Shah's realisation ofthe urgency of this task 
and his own experience, he had an inspiration from the holy 
Prophet which convinced him that a new interpretation of religion 
was required of him, He says, “I found an illumination within 
my heart which went on increasing. During my stay in Makkah 
I saw Imam Hasan and Imam Husain in a dream who gave me 
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inmatimarsinee, 


a pen saying that it belonged to their maternal grandfather, the 
Messenger of Allah on whom be peace and blessings.’’* 

Shaikh Muhammad -Ashiq of Phulat, a cousin as’well as a 
disciple who was a constant companion of the Shah, was very 
insistent that he should undertake the task. He was fully aware 
of the capabilities of the Shah besides being very intimate 
to him.## 

Thus it was that God caused this momentous work to be 
written by the Shah.” 


Introductory Topics. f 


The opening topics” touched upon by the Shah comprise 
discussions which demonstrate the essentiality of divine guidance, 
revelation, prophethood and the instruction and coaching man 
receives from them, The discussion centres round the basic 
concept of responsibility# in which he shows clearly that it 
-springs from human nature. The capabilities man enjoys demand 
that God should charge him with responsibilities akin to angelic 
obligations and then reward him for them. It also demands 
that beastly ‘inclinations, inherent in man’s nature, should be 
interdicted and should also be punished for indulging in them.¥ 
The discussion by the Shah shows his extensive comprehension 
of the nature of the animal kingdom, plant life and human beings 
as well as such disciplines as physics. medicine etc, He has 
“established, on rational grounds, that the excellence man enjoys 
. over the beasts and plants and the faculties and inherent dis- 
positions he possesses naturally call for moral responsibility as 
well as divine guidance for the same. The meaningful expressions 
he uses in this connexion are. al-takaffuf-al-hali (beseeching 
involuntarily) and al-takaffuf-al-silmi (soliciting intellectually). 

The Shah argues that: apart from faculties of reason and 
speech possessed by,1.:in, hé has also an urge to advance and 
augment the capacities of his intellect and enterpris¢; he has an 
ambition of attaining perfection and, at the same time, this 
impulse is insatiable. These instincts, common to all human 
beings, connote the Grace of God, a manifestation of His 
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sustenance (rabibiyat)'* and mercy, which constitute the'ultimate 
cause of the creation of angels, cosmic turmoils and. raising of 
the messengers by God. The Shah holds the view that worshipful 
devotions and inclination to moral imperatives are as much 
instinctive to human beings as flesh for carinvorous animals, 
grazing for other quadrupeds and obedience to the bee-queen by 
the honey-bees with the sole exception that in the case of animals 
these are innate Propensities: while man acquires these through 
knowledge, exertion, inspiration or revelation and imitation,” 

The Shih regards, reqquital i-e,, reward and punishment to 
be the natural consequence’ éf'man’s moral liability. He enumer- 
ates four reasons for it: one, the requirement of his characteristic 
features; two, the influences of malai‘ala® (superior angelic 
sphere); three, the demands of shari-ah, and four, a consequence 
of prophethood and divine dispensation to bless man. with 
success.!® He further explains that the people differ in their. 
actions, morals arid level of attainment because of their natural 
dispositions. The convergence of angelic and beastly qualities, 
the proportion of their.weakness and strength and their inter- 
relationship have been divided by the Shah into eight categories, 
He gives the characteristics of all these different combinations 
and their dominant features The discussion on the subject 
besides being a distinctive feature of the work, also -bears witness 
to the Shah's intelligence and sound logical teal 20 Tt also 
shows his déep insight into human psychology’. 


Importance and Effect of Deeds 


- Importance of.human actions, their effects on personality of 
the doer and the world at large, as well as their aftermath on the 
world to come have been delineated by the Shah. He says that 
a time comes when these actions produce the same influences 
(either because of the agreeableness or displeasure of the superior 
angelic sphere) as are found in the charms and amulets described 
by the doctors of old.?1 

These preliminary discussions help the reader to seas 
the subsequent discources which deal with the natural dispositions 
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of man, his moral liability and the reasons therefor, their influen- 
ces, the consequences of divine sustenance and mercy. the signi- 
ficance of human actions, correlation between social order and 
‘humian existence and, finally; ‘the facts of mute reality and intan- 
gible categories of things and ideas. 


Sociability 


Anyone going through the Hujjat Allah al-Baligha will not 
fail to mark that the Shah’s percipience and realism as well the 
trend of fast changing, gyents in his day had led him to conclude 

that the people will in ‘the near future seek to know the rationale. 
and significance of shark ah, particularly of the teachings, and 
injunctions contained in the hadith and sunnah of the holy Prophet 
and the relationship between religion and human life. They 
would, he seems to have anticipated, endeavour to discover the 
correlation between human life and divine guidance in the wider 
context of socials relationship and test the validity of these 
teachings according to their utility in that sphere. 

The Shah wrote the Hujjat, primarily to expound the purpose 
and reality of the shari’ah and to present a rational interpretation 
of the hadith and sunnah but before dealing with the matters 
defined as permissible and forbidden which are related, basically 
to rewards and punishments and salvation, he initiates the 
discussion with the physical phenomena and human life on waose 
understanding depends the formation of a healthy social order 
and a blcoming culture.. The Shah has coined the word irtifig at 
which, so far as our knowledge goes, no. Muslim theologian, 
philosopher or socialogist had used earlier, at least in the sense he 
has employed the term, 


Significance of the term 


‘Irtifag’, in the Shah’s terminology, ‘signifies lawful dealings 
between individuals, cooperation and collaboration and the means - 
adopted for mutual benefit or for an agreeable and moderate 
social existence,?? 

The Shah has, in this way, reviewed individual and 
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collective welfare of the people pertaining to this world and the 
next. He holds the view that the cosmic order should not merely 
be in harmony with the legal and moral order preached by the 
prophets of God but should also help and reinforce its purpose. 
He was the first among scholars of ethics and economics to 
determine a close relationship between the norms of ethics, on the 
one hand, and economics and socialogy, on the other. He showed 
that when the rapport between the two is rent asunder, both 
ecoriomics and ethics undergo a crisis which has its impact on 
religion and morals as wel! as society and culture. Collective 
morals of a people are devastated, according to the Shah, when 
external compulsion brings:them to the point of impoverishiment. 
For man, endowed with Spiritual and angelic potentialities, is then 
forced to earn his daily bread like the beasts unmindful of al] 
other higher and nobler aspirations. 


Citizenship, its Essence and varieties 


The Shah gives a comprehensive and unique definition of 
citizenship, whose centre he calls al-madina or the city. In the 
ehapter entitled Bab-i-Siyasatil-Madina of the Hujjat he says: 

‘«Al-madina (the city) implies inhabitants of a town who 
have a certain degree of contiguity and cooperate in 
certain matters, though living at different places,’ 

He goes on to define civic system in these words: 

*Siyasat-i-Mudun (civie system ), in my view, is the discip- 
line expounding the. jaieans to preserve and protect 
affinity and inter-Felationship already existing among 
the citizens.’ 

The social life of the citizens is then explained by him as 
follows: 

“The inter-relationship found within the citizens of a 
town makes it like.an individual; it is composed of a 
number of ingredients but cai be conceived as a 
composite personality,’’?> 

The Shah categorises sociability into two grades. One of it 
is elementary and essential, which is to be found even in the 
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undeveloped stage such as in.those living in rural areas. The 
other is developed and corporate which is usually a mark of the 
inhabitants of a city. There are two more stages of it. The 
first of these is expressed by an orderly social order and administr- 
ative set-up which leads to the fourth stage of Khilafat-i--Aammah, 
The Shah lays great emphasis on the maintenance of affinity and ~ 
inter-relationship between the outlying and far-flung areas and 
deems it as much essential as between the dwellers of any particular 
town even in the ‘primary stage of crystallization of citizenship.2* 


Nature of Earnings 


The Shah’s discussion on irtifagat also throws light on the 
motives of earning a living. In this connection he does not 
forget to point out the unnatural and un-ethical means of earnings. 

- He says: 

“There are people who, as a matter of course, find it 
difficult to earn their living through legitimate and 
honest means with the result that they take to the 
ways harmful for the public and societal life as, for 
example, theft, gambling begging or illegal and 
immoral transactions.”’*” 

The Shah’s writings on irtifaqgat make certain observations 
which allude to his perception of the factors responsible for rise 
and fall of civilizations. “ He writes in the Hujjat that: 

“When people develop an unusual daintyness and fastidi- 
ousness due to excessive affluence then those who cater 
to their needs take up jobs of a peculiar type, each 
monopolising:2 certain occupation.’ 

He also invites attention to economic activities harmful for 
the society. He says that if all the people were to prefer a certain 
occupation, say, if everybody takes up trade and abandons agri- 
culture or gets enligted in*the armed forces, it will be detrimental 
for them. In his views agriéulture is like food while commerce, 
industry and administration are like salt, He also pointed out 
the twin reasons for devastation of the country in his times, One 
of it, the Shah says, constitutes the self-seeking hangers-on of 
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the public treasury who hardly do any work.” The other cause, 
as stated by him,was the heavy taxation on the cultivators, traders 
and eraftsmen, -He warns his compatriots : ‘The people in our 
times should realise these facts and take heed of them.”’®° - 

Disproportionate diversion to recreation and entertainment 
is viewed by the Shah as one of the factors responsible for.crippling 
the society. He cites the then craze for chess, hunting and 
pigeon-breeding as a few examples of it. In the same way he 
holds that turning a blind ‘eye to such lewdness and crimes as no 
sane and upright person would brook if committed against his 
own person,.are detrimental to the society and ultimately cause 
the downfall of the state.2* 


Blessedness 


In another section of the Hujjat dealing with blessedness, 
the Shah points out that attainment of an state of blissful grace 
and heavenly felicity is of crucial importance to man. It can be 
gained by. purification of the self and subordinating one’s beastly 
propensities to angelic disposition.* 

Blessedness, the Shah explains, has at its base, four precepts 
for which Apostles were sent by God. These propositions 
constitute the celestial law or the fundamental standards for all 
religions and the injunctions promulgated: by them. They are 
the effective means for realising the ends of prophethood. 

1. Purification (cleanliness which Helps one to meditate 
and establish communion with God). 
God-consciousness and contrition through penitence. 
Tolerarce, generosity and ethicainess. 
Justice (impartiality which helps to establish sound 
administration) .*4 . 

_ It is through these means, according to Shah Waliullah. that 
man’s personality can find its fulfilment through a living awareness 
of God and can create a healthy society which also carries through 
the objective for which Apostles were sent with God-given laws. 

Shah Waliullah, then goes on to describe the means ‘to realise 
these four qualities,®* as well as the hurdles that impede their 
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progress. These hinderances are three in number. First, instin- 
ctive and psychological] inhibitions; secondly, external influences; 
and thirdly, upshots of faulty education and mistaken beliefs,>* 
The Shah then tells how to overcome these drawbacks,*’ 


Creed and Devotious 


The fifth section of the Hujjat discusses virtue and sin which — 
is in fact, the main topic of tlie book.** 

The first principle of virtue taken up by the Shah j is tauhid 
since it prepares one for remorse and repeatance which open the 
way to divine grace. The Shah has categorised tauhid into four 
grades and explained what really constituted the shirk (polytheism) 
of the pagan Arabs.** ‘He explains the reality of tauhid (Oneness 
of God) and thereafter the significance of faith in the Divine 
Attributes, His Omnipotence and Decree, and the homage to be 
paid: to the signs and marks of God (the chief among which are 
the Qur’an, the Kaba, the Prophet and the prayer). Then the 
. Shah switches over to devotions and obligations and discusses the 
rationale of ablution, bathing, prayer, poor-due, fasting and 
pilgrimage.” The treatment of these subjects is brief and 
confined to the principles, but it contains expositions which can 
hardly be found anywhere else. To cite an instance, in his 
discussion about the philosophy of prayers, the Shah points out 
that it consists of three parts, standing, genuflexion and prostration, 
Instead of ahy descent from a higher to a lower stage, it actually 
leads to an ascent of the spirit from the lower to the higher. 
The Shah asserts that~this ; is the natural course demanded by 
reason; The Shah also explains why devotion to. God, prescribed 
in the ritual prayer, does not lay emphasis only on meditation and 
reflection. on God or His continuous remembrance (as has been 
the custom of neo-platonists, esoterics, Hindu yogis and certain 
misguided mystics). He says that meditation and contemplation 
would have been helpful or even possible only for those having 
an inclination for it. They could alone make spiritual progress. 
through it. But the prayer being a composite of introspection and 
action, concentration and physical movement becomes effective 
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and fruitful for men with all types of mental attitudes. There is 
thus nothing more beneficial than the prayer in protecting against 
baneful influences and subordinating one’s inclinations to reason,* 

The Shah has alluded to fasting and pilgrimage in this section 
of the Hujjat but discussed them in greater detail in its second 
part. The motivations and reasons therefor as given by the 
Shah were never expounded earlier by any scholar. ‘A reference 
to these will be made later-on. 


Community Affairs and the Prophet 


The sixth section of the Hujjat reviews an extremely 
. important issue under the title ‘Discussion relating to Affairs of 
the Community’,# Examining the matter in all profoundness, 
which shows his discernment and penetrating insight, the Shah 
explains why people needed the prophets of God for showing 
them the right.path and why human intellect and reason were not 
enough to meet this paramount need of humanity. He goes 
further to expound the characteristics of the messengers of God 
and the conditions necessary for their success in achieving their 
objectives. The treatment of the subject by the Shah is quite 
unconventional and different from that normally found in other 
theological works explaining the need of prophethood. Unlike | 
the treatment of the subject by other scholars, the Shah’s discus- 
sion is rationally satisfying, His discourse on the status and 
characteristics of prophethood reveals his comprehension of not 
only the essence of shari-ah and reality of prophethood but also 
his deep insight into human psychology and the motivating 
factors of ethical behaviour. Here we shall give a summary of 
the Shah’s analysis of the subject. 


Comprehensive Prophethood 


Shah Waliullah maintains that comprehensive prophethood 
is the most perfect form of apostleship. Comprehensive prophet- 
hood, says the Shah, is granted to that prophet who guides and 
prepares a nation or community to call the people to his teachings 
and ensures continuance of the prophetic mission. Apostleship 
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is vested in the person of the prophet while the community 
entrusted with the duty of propagating the mission of the prophet 
becomes indirectly responsible to discharge the obligation laid 
onit. The prophethood of the Prophet Muhammad (on whom 
be peace) was, according to-Shah, a comprehensive apostleship 
which made his entire followers responsible for carrying out his 
-prophetic mission. This obligation is explicity stated by the 
Quran: 

You are the best community that has ever been raised up 
for mankind, You enjoin right conduct and forbid 
indecency. And you believe in Allah.@ 

The holy Prophet even used: the word b‘atha meaning sent 
or commissioned while addressing. his companions. He said: 

You have been sent (or raised up) to make things easy 
and not to create difficulties.“ 

The portion of this chapter throwing light on the marked 
traits and disposition of the prophets and their manner of 
discourse and propagation of the mission is the most outstanding. 
Itshows how meticulously he had studied the lives of the 
prophets and pondered deeply over the Qur’an.* 


Morality in Byzantine and Iranian Cultures 


The age of Ignorance was not peculiar to Arabia: it was a 
universal decadence of spiritual, moral, social and economic 
values. though spearheaded by the Iranians and the Byzantines. 
The cultures of these two nations were popular and followed by 
others, although their degeneration was most pronounced in 
their principal towns and the societal usages of these ‘peoples. 

The picture of Iranian and Byzantine societies depicted by 
the Shah and the reasons given for their dissoluteness, beats the 
description given by earlier historians and’ socialogists. His 
narration is vivid as well as captivating in its mode of expression 
and style. - 

A short extract from the writing of the Shah is. given here 
which illustrates his penetrating insight into history and his 
facility to pin-point the causes leading to the decay of these 
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civilizations. 

‘Ruling over the world for several hundred years, without 
any let or hindrance, the Iranians and the Byzantines 
had completely overlooked the after-life and, thus, 
induced by the devil, they had become extremely 
fastidious and fussy in regard to leading an easy and 
pleasureable ‘life, They vied with one another in 
luxury and polish and took pride in their refinement. 
Their leading cities had attracted expert artisans and 
craftsmen, from all parts of the world whose constant 
endeavour was to refine and invent new artifices of 
decgration and comfort which became the prevailing 
taste in no time. This process continued giving 
satisfaction to the affluent class. The standard of 
living had become so high that it was considered 
below dignity for a grandee to wear a girdle and tiara 
worth less than a hundred thousand dirhams, Anyone 
without a magnificent palace, unadorned by fountains, 

“paths and gardens, nét in possession of healthy 
horses and good-looking slaves and unable to serve 
dainty and appetizing victuals to his guests or to 
wear the most costly dresses was looked down upon 

“among his compatriots. It would be tedious to. give 
these details here. One can very well imagine the 
conditions than obtaining from what we know of the 
princes** in our own gountry. 

“This flourish and pageantry ihad become a part of their 
life and culture: they had embedded so deeply in their 
hearts that these could not be extricated in any 
way.........[t was an incurable disease encompassing 
the whole society, from the nobility dbwn to the 
poorest sections. It was a great calamity which had 
not left untouched anybody, neither the rich nor the 
poor, making all solicitous and worried to somehow 
maintain themselves in pomp and pretension. 

“That these luxuries could not have been obtained without 
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‘incurring huge expenses, had led to heavy taxation on 
the cultivators, traders and craftsmen. These classes 
were pressed hard to pay exorbitant levies and if 
they refused to pay them, expeditions were sent 
against them and they were punished for insubordi- 
nation, On the other hand, if they complied with 
these enervating demands, they had to work like 
assés and bulls tilling the soil and irrigating the fields. 
They were allowed to breath only to work and had 
no respite from life-long toils and travail 

«‘An inevitable result of the masses living like beasts of 
burden was that they could never find any time to 
give attention to after-life or eternal salvation. 
These were the times when not a single soul watchful 
of his religion could be found in a whole country.”*’ 


Some other Topics | 


The Shah then reverts to other topics. In one of it he says 
that religions spring from the common source, but their laws 
and rituals differ owing to the need of the people and the time 
for which they are meant. He goes on to explain why despite 
their common origin the divergence in rites and observances 
becomes accountable. After going into the reasons of exhorta- 
tion, inducement and warning for preaching the faith, the Shah 
justifies the need of a religion which abrogates the earlier ones ; 
how such a religion can be saved from aberrations ; what are the 
devices-and forms of deviations ; how they try to gain acceptance ; 
and, what are the means employed by the shari‘ah to prevent 
these aberrations from finding a way into the true beliefs and 
practices. He also gives a detailed account of the conditions 
prevailing in the pagan past and the reforms affected by the holy 
Prophet. 


The Place of Hadith 


The seventh chapter of the Hujjat covers the issues relating 
to hadith, such as, the correct method of appreciating the import 
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of a hadith and sunnah, deduction of laws from them, knowledge 
handed down by the holy Prophet and the methodology of 
drawing inferences from them, types and grades of works on 
hadith, the rules for giving preference to or reconcilation between 
the ahadith etc. The Shah’s treatment of all these issues is very 
sharp, clear and effective. He gives.examples of differences of 
opinion on certain minor issues between the companions of the 
Prophet and their successors, between different juristic schools 
and those who preferred to follow the ahadith directly, and gives 
the reasons therefor. He describes in considerable detail, the 
way people used to enquire and ascertain legal injunctions upto 
the fourth century of Islamic era (the tenth century A. D.). 
This description is also unique and enlightening and not touched 
upon in other theological and legal works. . 


Duties and Devotions 


The Shah has deliberated upon the ahadith dealing with 
creed devotional exercises, transactions, piety and self-purifica- 
tion, stages of spiritual ascent, lawful means of earning a living, 
abjuration and cooperation, management of affairs, caliphate, 
judiciary, jihad, etiquettes, social relationships, temptations of 
later times, forebodings and auguries of the doomsday, in short. 
all matters of importance, on which any light is shed by the 
sayings and doings of the holy Prophet. He also presents, in 
this way. a quintessence of the life and character of the Prophet 
{peace be upon him). A distinguishing feature of his exposition 
is that all these issues are linked with the behaviour and morals 
and culture of mind and manners of the people. Actually, the 
Shih intended to demonstrate how hadith could be utilized to 
influence the way of life and help man in all the diverse situations, 
At the same time, he also demonstrated their compatibility with 
reason. The Shah had foreseen that the significance and utility of 
hadith literature would be assailed by its detractors in the near 
future and hence he waited to provide a shield against mental 
confusion resulting from the denial of hadith. The Shah’s 
elucidation of the four ritual devotions of. Islam is simply 
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incomparable and perhaps the most distinctive part of the 
Hujjat. We are giving here, by way of example, a few extracts 
from it which shed light on the rationale and wisdom of saum | 
(fasting) and hajj (pilgrimage). 

Tn regard to judiciousness of prescribing the period and 
timings of fasting by the shari‘ah, the Shah writes: «If the right 
to exercise one’s own judgement (about the number and timings) 
of fasting is conceded, it will open the door of evasion ; the 
shari’ah’s injunctions in regard to commanding the good and 
forbidding the disreputable will be thwarted ; and this foremost 
mark of obeisance in Islam will fall into negligence.” 

Again, about the period prescribed for fasting he remarks : 
‘Tt was also necessary to.determine its period and duration so 
that no room was left for any excess or slackness. But for it, 
some people would have observed so little of fasting that it 
would have beconte fruitless, while others would have carried it 
so far as to inflict upon themselves hardships approximating to 
death through starvation, In truth, fasting is a remedy to coun- 
teract the poisonous effects of sensuality and therefore, it is 
" essential that it should be administered in the right quantity.” 

The Shah draws a distinction between the two types of 
fasting i. e., one in which complete abstinence is observed from 
all the things harmful to the purpose of fasting and the other 
which allows only partial abstinence.’ He says that the former is 
desirable from the. view-point of human psychology and 
experience as well as justified by reason. 

“There are two ways of restricting one’s diet. One is to 
reduce the quantum of diet and the other is to have 
such a long interval between two meals that this 
object is achieved. Shari‘ah recommends the latter 
course since’ it is symptomatic of a correct appraisal 
of hunger and thirst and strikes at the root of carnal 
appetites, and-a definite reduction in whose force and 
intensity is achieved by it. On the contrary, in the 

_ former case these results are not obtained owing to 
continuity of meals, Besides, it is not possibe to lay 
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_ down any general rule in the former case because 
circumstances differ from person to person. A man 
may be used to taking half a seer of food while for 
the other only half of it may be sufficient. Thus, if 

‘any restriction of this kind were to be prescribed it 
would be, ‘favourable to one but harmful for the . 
other.”5¢ 

The Shah points out that moderation should be the rule in 
determining the duration of fasting. 

“Tt is again desirable that the duration of fasting should 
not be so long as to entail unbearable hardship as, 
for instance, three days and three nights; for, this 
would not be in keeping with the objective of the 
Shariah besides being impracticable for most of the 
people,’*5 

In the case of haj also, the Shah is jrieomiparable in | his 
reasoning. He writes: 

“One of the objectives of the haj is the preservation of 
‘the legacy of Prophet Ibrahim and Prophet Isma’il, 
both ‘of whom can rightly be claimed as the leaders 
and founders of millat-i-hanifiin Arabia. The blessed 
Prophet was raised up to make this millat victorious 
and dominant in the world. 

“The declaration of God that the faith of your father 
Ibrahim is. yours** makes it incumbent on us to protect 
the inheritance of the leader of this millat by cultiva- 
ting his personal characteristics and conserving the 
rituals of haj. As the holy Prophet once said. 
“Stay at places set apart for the haj for you are the 
inheritor of your father’s legacy.” 

Giving another reason for the haj being made an obligatory 
observance the Shah says : 

“Just as it is necessary for a government to undertake a - 
periodical survey to know who is loyal to it and who 
is disloyal, who is a conscientious worker and who isa 
shirker, and also that, through it, its power and 
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authority may increase and its citizens and officials 
tome closer and know one another, the millat too 
stands in the need of haj in order that the true 
believers may be separated from the hypocrites and 
the people may come in ranks to the darbar (royal 
.court) of Allah ; they may ‘know each other and 
profit from their company in matters good and 
desirable—for these things: ‘are generally acquired by 
closer acquaintance and association,””** 

“Since the kaj is an occasion on which people come 
together, it serves as an effective protection against 
sinful customs and practices. Nothing can compare 
with it in so far as recalling the memory of the 
leaders and mentors of the millat and engendering the 
urge for emulating their example are concerned,”’** 

At another place the distinguished scholar remarks :*7 . 

“Included among the objects of kaj is the purpose for 
which governments hold fairs and exhibitions. 
People come from far and near to see them, they meet 
one another and learn about the precepts of their 
state and pay their respects to its hallowed places. 
In the same way, the haj is the fair or exhibition of 
Muslims in which a display of their glory is made, 

- their energies are pooled’ together and the name of 
their community shines in the world. It is stated in 
, the Quran: 

And (remember) when We made the House (of K’aba) a 

resort for mankind and a place of refuge.”** 


‘Gomprehensibility of the Hujjat 


Another feature of the book is that apart from law, hadith, 
creed, devotions and transactions it also goes on to discuss 
management of affairs, caliphate, judiciary, professional behaviour 
and etiquettes which normally fall in the sphere of morals, 
sociology and civics and are not expected to be dealt with in any 
theological or legal treatise, 
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Spirit of Piety and Self-Purification 

The Shah has, in addition to the discussion on above- 
mentioned topics, tried to present a well-coordinated system, in 
the light of the Qur’an and the examples set by the holy Prophet, 
which can -help man to attain propinquity to God and advance 
Spiritually to the higher stages. The section dealing with ihsan 
or the spirit’ of piety extends from page 66 to 110, In ithe 
recommends only that process of spiritual purification which is 
attested by genuine ahadith. He lays emphasis on deeming one- 
self in Divine presence, sincerity‘of: intention and firm determin- 
ation as the necessary aids “of ‘ spiritual contemplation and 
prescribes curative measures by way of accepted devotions and 
remembrances for the troubles and worries that beset the path of 
spiritual. progress. He also analyses the causes of ignoble 
conduct, suggests measures for getting rid of them. and acquiring 
moral virtues through the ways commended by the shari‘ah and 
sunnah of the blessed lrophet. 

The Shah has, in this connection, presented a saapention of 
invocations handed down from the Prophet, supplications appro- 
ved by the shari‘ah and entreaties for repentance and explained 
the conditions necessary for their being answered by God, He 
does not lose sight of the physical needs of man but insists on 
sincerity of intention and complete presence of mind and heart and 
explains the resulting effect in the absence of these imperatives, 
He says: | : 

“Let it be understood clearly that intention is the spirit 
and devotion represents its body. The body cannot 
remain alive without soul, but the soul remains in 
existence after it has departed the body. Still, life 
cannot be perceived in the absence of the body. 

“That is why Allah says: ‘Their flesh and their blood 
reach not Allah, but the devotion from you reaches 
him.’ 

‘And the Prophet (on whom be peace and blessings) 
is reported to have said: Actions depend on 
intentions.” 
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The Shah. then ee the niyat or. intention in these 
words : 

“By niyat or intention [| mean that positive mental 
attitude which. induces one to do something with the 
confirmation that the reason for doing a thing or 
abstaining from it is the assurance by God, through — 
his apostles, to reward those who will Pas Him and 
punish those who will disobey Him.” 

Before concluding this section, the Shah has given a selection 
of ahadith talking about inculcatian of moral virtues, discharging 
the rights of the people and betaking a virtuous way of life 
which can be helpful in attaining personal excellence, piety and 
spiritual progress. He has also given the different stages and 
stations of spiritual flight which enlighten soul, create a living 
awareness of God, purify the self and prepare man for earning 
the pleasure of God—all conducive to gaining approval of the 
celestial regions and supreme happiness. 


Jihad 


Shih Walijullah devotes a chapter of the Hujjat to jihad®™ 
It begins with words which are both: startling and thought- 
provoking ; which could have been written only by one who had 
given thought to rise and fall of nations: and the divine purpose 
behind creation of the universe, 

«Know that only that shari-ah is complete and perfect 
which enjoins jikad.’** 

The Shah has thereafter elucidated the purpose of jihad, _ 
justified it both on rational grounds and religious imperatives 
and described its merits and the reasons therefor. 

In short, this work is unique in its comprehensiveness and 
- depth as well as in presenting an, integrated view of [slamic 
‘teachings and wisdom of the~shavi‘ah. It also abounds in 
sagacious and well-thought-out refnarks dispersed on. its pages, 
‘Allama Shibli has correctly assessed the worth of this work in 
his ‘Ilm-al-Kalam in these words ; ; 

«The intellectual decline that had set in among the 
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-Muslims after Ibn Taimiyah and Ibn Rushd, or rather 
‘in their own times, had left no hope that another 
mastermind. would again rise among them. But the 
Providence had perhaps to display its feat that a man 

. like Shah Waliullah-was born latterly whose acumen 
has overshadowed even the brightness of Ghazzali, 
.Razi and Ibn ‘Rushd.”’ 

He writes further : 

The Shah has not written any work on theology and hence 
it would not be proper to consider him a theologian 
but his book entitled Hujjat Allah al-Baligha which 
expounds the rationale and wisdom of shari‘ah, is in 
fact a masterpiece of theology.”’* 

Another eminent scholar Maulana ‘Abdul Haq Haqqani, the 
author of Tafsir Haqqani and. ‘Ag@id-i-Islam introduces the 
Hujjat Allah al-Baligha in his own translation of the book under 
the name of Nitamat Allah is-Sabigha in these words : 

“This work ison a subject none had venturcd to write 
earlier on it. The benefits of the Islamic shari‘ah is 
the topic of the work and the purpose of writing it is 
to let everybody know that the commandments of God 
and. His Apostle do not circumscribe the life of man 
in any way, nor are they against human nature, 
That this exposition may create an attraction in man’s 
heart for these teachings so that he may never abanden 
them under the influence of any. dissembler.. The 
secrets and wisdom of religious injunctions have been 
manifested in it with the help of all the different 
branches of learning.’’® 


Notes and References : 


A, Among my contemporary Arab seholars I have found ‘Allama 
‘Allal al-Fasi of Moracco, author of Magasid al-Shari‘ah al-Islamiyah 
wa Makcrimha and al-Ustaz Muhammad al-Mubgrak, Ex-Director 
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of Kulliyat as-Sharj‘ah and a minister. of Syrian government accla- 


iming the Hy ijat. They have paid glowing compliments to the 


work, 


"See the Author’s Role of Hadith tn the Promotion of Islamic Climate 
and Attitudes, Lucknow, 1982. 


Introduction to Hajjat Auch al-Balighd, p. 3. 

Thtisob according to the terminology of hadith and sunnah connotes 
the conviction or absolute confidence in the recompence’ promised 
by God on acting on a religious ‘precept as well as the eagerness 
and earnestness generated by such a conviction, Bukhari records 
a hadith: ‘Whoever observed fast in Ramadhan out of sincere 
faith and hoping for the reward from Allah, then all his previous 
sins will be forgiven,’ A similar hadith has been, narrated about 
the Lailatal Qadr. 

Introduction to Hujjat, p. 3. 

Ibid,, Pp. 6. 

Ibid., pp. 5-6. 

ibid., p, 7. 

Tbid., p, 9. 

Introduction to Hujijar, p.9. 

Ibid., P,3 = 

Ibid., p. 4. 

Hujjat Alfoh al Boligha was first’ printed at the instance of 
Jamal-ud-din a scholar-Minister of Bhopal (d, 1299/1882) who also 
met the cost of printing the work in 1286/1869 by Matbsa Siddiqi, 
Delhi, under the supervision of Muhammad Ahs&n Siddiqi (d. 1312/ 
1894),. It was reprinted again under the orders of Nawab Syed 
Siddiq Hasan Khan (d, 1307/1890) in 1296/1879 by the Matb‘a 
Bulaq, Egypt, where it was reprinted twice thereafter, In 1395/ 
1978, ‘Ata Ullah Hanif brought out an off-set of the Egyptian 
edition from Al-Maktaba Al-Salfia, Lahore, Another edition of 
‘the work has recently been brought out jointly by Dar al-Kutub, 
Cairo and Maktabatul Muthanna, Baghdad, with a detailed intro- 


' duction of the author from the. pen of well-known scholar and 


the leader of Ikhwan, Syed Sabigq, But the work still needs careful 
editing and annotation, 

Two translations of this work have been published in Urdu, 
The first of it, in two parts, was the rendering of an erudite scholar 
«Abdul Haq Haqqaai under the title of the Ni’amat Allah as-Sabigha. 
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14, 


fs, 
16, 


The translation, completed in 1393/1886, was printed at Matba 
Ahmadi, Patna in 1312/1895, It was reprinted by Noor Muhammad 
from As*hahul Matzb’e, Arzm Bagh, Karachi. Another Urdu 
rendering of the book by Khalil Ahmad Israeli under the title 
Ayat-Alich al-Kemilah has been brought out by Matb’a Islami, 

But the Hujjat is not one of those works whose literal rende- 
ring im any other language ean adequately serve the puspose and’ 
that is why Urdu. knowing people have not been able to derive 
benefit from. it, 


The words in the Quran ‘Verily We! We offered the trust” ia 
verse 33-72 refers to moral responsibility whieh is the human: 
sense of answerability for his conduct, The ‘trust’ is obviously the 
trust of free choice, to abide by Divine commandments. : See 
Hujjat, Pp. 19. 

Hujjat, p. 20. 

Rabubiyat rendered as sustenance embraces 2 wide complex of 
meanings not easily expressed by a single word in English, It 
comprises the ideas of complete authority and ownership over 
anything as well as rearing, sustaining and fostering it from. its, 
inception tg final completion, 

Hujjat, pp. 20-24, 

The Shah has explained ‘alanri-mithal (the world of simifitude) and 
malai‘ala (superior angelic sphere) in his works. The two concepts 
are drawn from the Qur’an and the had’th. 


Hujjat, p. 25. 

Ibid., Pp. 25, 

Ibid., p. 30, 

This tendering of irsifagas is by Maulana Abdul Haq Haqqani, 


Hujjat,‘p. 44, 
Ibid., p. 44. | 


Ibid., p, 44. 
Ibid., D- 47, 
Ibid., p. 43. 
Ibid., Pp. 43. 
Giving an exanipfe of such parasites the Shah nientions. those 
soldiers, scholafs, mystics, poets and other similar groups of 


Persons who get used to the bounties of the royal court or fief 
holders. without tendering any service to the state, He critises the 
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‘feudal system which was eating into the vitals of the state finances 


and maintajning an assemblage of indolent and contemptible 
‘persons, “This shows the Shah's insight into the causes of the 


. downfall of Mughal empire, 


Hujjat, p. 45. 

Ibid. Pp. 49. 

Ibid., p. 5@. 

Ibid., p. 51. 

Ibid., P. 54. 

Ibid., Pp. 55-56, | 

Ibid., p. 56 gives the detaiis. 

Ibid,, Dp. 57-58 give the details. 

Ibid,, P. 58, 

The matter has been dealt with in the fifth chapter of this book. 
Detailed discussion can be found in.second part of the work. 
Hujjat, p.°73. 

Ibid., pp, 83-84. 

Q. 3: 18. 

Hijjat, p. 84, 

Ibid., P 86. 

The allusion is to the later Mughal Kings and princes. 

Hujjat, Vol, I, p. 104—107, 

Ibid., Vol. TL, p, 37. 

Ibid., Vol. Ti, p. 37. 

ibid., Vol, NY, p. 37, 

Ibid., Vol, TI, p. 31. 

Q. 22: 78, 

The term refers to ten chatactefisti¢s: the cutting of trimming 
of moustaches, the growing of beard, the brushing the teeth with 
miswek (twig), the cleaning of the nose with water, the cutting of 
the nails, the washing of the phalanges of fingers, the plucking of 
the hairs of the armpit, the removal of the hair under the naval, 
the purification after urination with water and circumcission, (Abi 


Dawid on the. authority of ‘Ayesha). About the tenth item the 
narrator says that he was not sure if it was cireumcission or rin: 
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sing of mouth but Qazi ‘Ayaz and Imam Nawawi are definite that 
it was circumcission, 


54, Hujjat Vol, lf, p. 42. 

55. Ibid., Vol. 1, pp, 59-60. 

36. Ibid. 

37. Ibid., Vol. I, p. 42. 

58, Q,2: 125, 

59, Q, 22: 37. 

60, Hujjat, Vol, I1, pp. 83-84, 

61, Ibid., pp, 170-178. 

62, Jbid., p. 170. 

63. Ibid,, p. 170. ; 

64. Shibli N‘omani, I/m-ul-Kalém, pp, 109-110. 
65. Haqqani, ‘Abdul Haq, Nia'mat Allah al-Sabigha, Introduction. 


VI 


Right Guided Caliphate 
_ lzalat al-Khafa ‘an Khilafat al-Khulfa 


Significances of IzSlat al-Khafa 


Another remarkable work by Shah Waliullah, the Izalat al- 
Khafa ‘an-Khilafat al-Khulfa, is also an incomparable work in 
several respects, As scholarly and gripping work which exhibits 
the depth of the Shah's thought as well as his brightness 

‘and profound reflection over the Quranic verses. Anyone who 
goes through it, unless he is not biased, will be convinced that. 
the author is not‘merely a schoolman but blessed with divine 
grace and intuition in composing this work. The Shah himself 
says in its introductory remarks : 

“The fact is that divine effulgence inundated the heart of 
this weakling with the knowledge about this matter 
so exhaustively that he was absolutely convinced that 
affirmation of the caliphate of these persons (the first 
four caliphs) constituted one of the fundamental 
principles of Islamic creed. So long as this essential 
foundation is not firmly established, none of the 
shari‘ah’s injunctions will find a sound and secure 
support.” 

Several eminent scholars who were deemed as masters in the 
science of logical reasoning but differed with the Shah on a 
number of issues, had to acknowledge his erudition and penetra- 
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ting perception on. going through this work. The author of 
Al-Yan‘e al-Jani, Muhsin b, Yahya of of Tirhut says: “TI 
noticed that whenever .our mentor _Maulana = Fazi-i-Haq 
Khairabadi (d, 1278/1861) had some leisure, he was engrossed 
in. a particular book. We found his gripping interest in the 
book unusual and tried to find out what was that work and who 
was its author. One day our teacher remarked, ‘The author of 
this book is an ocean of immense expanse.’ We then came to 
know that it was Izalat al-Khafa of Shah Waliullah, a copy of’ 
which had somehow reached the Maulana.’ 

Among the celebrated scholars of the later times Maulana 
‘Abdul Hai Firangi Mahli (d. 1304/1887) was an outstanding 
academician. In his well-known work At-T‘aliq al-Mumjadda 
‘ala Muwatia al-Imam Muhammad he ‘says that: “‘Izalat al-Khafa - 
is the solitary and matchless book on its subject.’ 


Correlation between Hujjat Allah and Izialat al-Khafa 


In the Hujjat Allah al-Baligha, the Shah had presented a 
coordinated and.comprehensive concept of Islam with reference 
to its way of life, culture, customs and social organisition. In 
it the Shah had demonstrated that a healthy and vigorous society 
avoiding all excesses could not come into existence without 
accepting the creed of Islam and acting on the principles laid 
down by it for social behaviour. This scholarly work contained 
material which could satisfy the inquisitive minds and the 
intellectuals of the coming generations, but there still remained 
the need to elucidate the characteristics of a truly Islamic society, 
its objective and sph2re of activity. He had to show, in the light 
of history as well as the Qur’an and the sunnah, that the institution 
of khilafat (caliphate) was meant to furnish a practical example to 
be followed by Muslims for all times to come. This was also 
necessary in order to clear the misunderstandings created long ago 
about this institution which had given birth to a schism in Islam. 
In fact, the predominance of Iranian nobility in the days of the 
Shah had given rise to a sort of intellectual anarchy among the 
Muslims which had shaken not only. their creed and social 
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-behaviour but also endangered the continuance of their authority 
over the country. It had, in fact, made uncertain the future of 
Muslims in the country. 

Cuntrary to the general opinion held by the populace who 
were not aware of the history and fundamental precepts of this - 
splinter group. nor hadany knowledge of their authoritative 
works, this faction was ‘not just another juristic school within 
Islam, Its concept of Islam was different from that based: on 
the Qur‘an and the sunnah and the grandeur and finality of 
prophethood. It was a school of thought in itself, running 
parallel to the accepted view of Islam. Its creed about Imamate, 
which makes it equal or even superior to prophethood in certain 
aspects is enough to bring out its fundamental difference with 
the accepted creed of Islam.‘ 

In the prelude to the Izalat al-Khafa, the Shah explains why 
he came to write it: 

“This mendicant Waliullah says that innovations of the 
Shi‘ah’s have taken roots and the common people 
have been deeply impressed by them. This has 
created doubts and unseemly ideas in the minds of 

certain persons about the right-guided caliphs.’’s 

The Shah was not merely ‘concerned with the doubts har- 
boured by the people about the’ first four caliphs, his anxiety 
was even greater on account of the logical deductions that follow 
from this lack of confidence as, for example, the failure of Islam 
in its earliest times, inefficacy of the guidance provided by the 
holy Prophet, default in the preservation of the Qur'an in its 
prestine purity, mistrust in the sunnah and hadith literature etc. 
He, therefore, says that ‘anyone who tries to question the legiti- 
macy of the right-guided caliphate really tries to deny the basic 
principles of Islam. _Such a man wants to demolish all the 
religious branches of learning.’’® Thereafter he adds: ‘In 
the transmission of the.Qur’an from the blessed Prophet to his 
followers, the right-guided ‘caliphs constitute an essential link.”? 

The Shah asserts that everything connected with religion 
like hadith, figh, consensus on any legal issue, un‘fication of 
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the Muslim community, the spirit of piety later known as 
mysticism, sagacity in religious matters, discrimination between 
virtuous and vicious behaviours, civility and polity have been 
bequethed to the later generations by the first four caliphs, The 
entire ummah is obliged to them for their guidance.® 

_ The reasonable and consistent course, after writing the 
Hujjat Allah al-Baligha, which contained an intellectual and 
rationat exposition of Islam, was that the Shah should demonstrate 
how successfutly these teachings had been translated into practical 
life and what was its effect on the society fashioned by it. He had 
to stow how the corrupting -influences of two rival civilizations 
nurtured by the age-old Byzantine and Sassanid empires. were 
uprooted by this new civilization. 


Earlier Writings on the Subject. 


Islamic social order, state and its functions had been dealt 
with earlier only in a few treatises and these, too, were neither 
comprehensive nor possessed any depth. The first work on 
the subject was Kitab-ul-khiraj by Imam Abu Yosuf (113-182/731- 
797), a disciple of Imam Abu Hanifa who also held the post of 
chief justice under the Abbasids, but it covered only the topics 
like the finances, sources of revenue, imposts etc. of the 
Istamic State. 

Another chief justice Abul Hasan ‘Ali b. Muhammad b. 
Habib al-Mawardi (364-450'975-1058) wrote Al-Ahkam al- 
Sultariyah wal-Walayah al-Diniyah which was the first notable 
dissertation on the subject. This work of 259 pages of an 
average size discussed the issues relating to Imamate and its legal 
justification, conditions necessary for its establishment, its duties 
and obligations, qualifications of the judges, charities, jizyah 
(poll-tax), khiraj (land-tax), punishments, regulation of law and 
order etc. It did not offer any comments on the justification of 
the right-guided caliphate or the character and attainments of the 
first four caliphs. 

Another important work on the subject is al-Ghiyathi or 
Ghiyath al-Umam fi al-Tiyath al-Zulm® which was written by the 
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great scholar and teacher of Imam Ghazzali, Abul Ma‘ali «Abdul 
Malik al-Juwaini (419-478/1028-1085), also known as Imam-ul- 
Haramayn or the religious preceptor of the two holy mosques. 
The work was in fact indited for the benefit of Nizam-ul-Mulk 
Tisi (408-485/1017-1092), the Prime Minister of Malik Alp 
Arsalan’ and his son Malik Shah Saljaqi, under whose able 
guidance the empire of Saljaiqs reached its apogee?® This work 
deals with the injunctions of shariah in regard to Imamate, the 
qualities to be possessed by an Imam and his duties, administra- 
tion of justice etc, It also goes on to discuss such questions as 
the course to be adopted by Muslims in the absence of an Imam 
or an unrighteous person usurping the Imamate by force of arms, 
Similarly, it examines such questions .as obligation lying on 
Muslims in the absence of juris-consults mainly from a Shaf cite 
point of view: It, however. throws no light on the importance 
and justification of the right-guided caliphate, The book ‘s 
really a dissertation on the concept of Imamate and its main 
purpose is to refute the views expressed in Al-Mawardi’s 
Al-Ahkam al-Sultaniyah 
The third noteworthy work on this subject is As-Siyasah al- 
Shar‘iyah fi [slah al-Ra‘iy wa al-Ra‘iyyah by Shaikh ul-Islam Ibn 
Taimiyah (661-728/1263-1328). In his introduction to this slim . 
volume Ibn Taimiyah makes it clear that the purpose of writing 
this work is simply to narrate those fundamental postulates of the 
righteous state deputising for the prophethood which are equally 
binding on the rulers and the ruled. In fact this work by Ibn 
Taimiyah is an exposition of the Quranic verse 
“Lo! Allah commandeth you that ye restore deposits to 
their owners, and if ye judge between mankind, that 
ye judge justly.........That is better and more seemly 
in the end,””#4 
_ The book!* is divided into two parts; the first deals with 
Al-Wilayah (public authority) and Al-Amval (finances) and the 
second discusses the limitations imposed by God and the obliga- 
tion one ows to God and his fellow beings. This work by Ibn 
Taimiyah skips the legal and theological aspects and even the 
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historical role of the first four caliphs although he was most 
competent to examine these issues. Had he decided to do so, he 
would have undoubtedly made a great and worthwhile contribu- 
tion to the subject. He has discussed some of these matters in 
the Minhaj al-Sunnah in which his fluent pen and encyclopaedic 
knowledge combine to. present a refreshing account of the 
right-guided caliphate. 


Concept of Khilifah in Islam. 


The Qur’an and the hadith imply a cohesive community of 
the believers in the message of Islam preached by the holy 
Prophet. The expressions ummah, millah and jama-ah convey this 
sense of cohesion since. these terms are nowhere employed in 
the scripture and the sunnah just for a mob or multitude of — 
people which never leave any lasting impression in the history of 
nations and civilizations, The Qur’an rather speaks of bygone 
nations and distinct communities - sometimes giving the reasons 
for their prowess and domination, _weakness and defect, incompe- 
tency of large numbers, wrongs being committed in the, presence 
of righteous persons, ascendancy of the evil and suppression of the 
people—which demonstrate that a disorganised mob, howsoever 
numerous. has never had any worth or utility. 

7 The great objective Islam has in view comprises the creation 
of a new type of relationship between the Creator and the creature 
and transformation of this bond into the life of the. people in 
order to build a healthy social structure. It also wants to create a 
wholesome atmosphere in which; peace reigns Supreme and offers 
the fullest opportunity to the individual to discharge his obliga- 
tions to God as well as to his fellow beings. It wants to create 
conditions. in which man is enabled to develop himself morally 
and spiritually without being required to waste his energies and 
talents in removing the obstacles or fighting the disruptive forces 
which are’ inevitable in a disorganised society or vely ofien result 
from man-made laws or an autocratic rule, or else mans’ 's lust for 
power. A social set-up avoiding these pit-falls requires a God- 
given law having its roots in the overlordship, of God and a 
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human caliphate to actualize the Divine will. Such a God-given- 

law has, of necessity, to be-obsolutely just, impartial and fault- 

"less while the caliphate has to enforce it in its true spirit and 
avoid, as far as it is humanly possible, favouritism’ and partisan- 
ship in any form either through commission or omission. 

In order ‘to achieve thése social and moral objectives 
the Prophet has given instructions which are ‘meant to | 
transform Muslims -into an orderly and well-knit society under 
a chief having distinctive qualities.. He looks after their heeds 

“and interests.- He is elected in the light of broad and flexible 
principles laid own by the shari‘ah. If he is the supreme. 
administrator he is known as Khalifah or Amir-ul-Man:inin or 
Imam but if he is a deputy nominated by the head of state or a 
locally elected executive to-enforce the laws of shari‘ah, or to 
act as a judge in thpir disputes or to organise the community's 
religious life, he is,called an Amtr. rae 

_The election of the caliph was a religious obligation so" 

‘grave and urgent that all those companions of the Prophet who 

- loved him most including Abu Bakr and members of the Prophet's 
household gave it precedence:over the burial rites of the departed 
Prophet... The ‘same procedure was followed after the death of 
almost all the subsequent caliphs. Ever since the election of 
Abu Bakr as the first caliph in 10/631 to the martyrdom of the 
Abbasid Caliph Mu’tasim Billah in 656/1258 the world of Islam 
never remained without a caliph except for a short period of 
three months and seven days when Caliph Mustarshid Billah was 
imprisoned on the 10th of Ramadhan 529/ 24th June, 1135 by 
the Saljukid Sultan Mas ad. -But it was such a shocking and 
lamentable experience for the Muslims of the day that the whole 
city of Baghdad felt dejected and disconsolate. Ibn Kathir writes 
about this event : 

.* It gave the people of Baghdad cold shivers and everyone 
felt extremely agitatéd. Certain persons dismantled © 
the pulpits in the mosques, discontinued offering 
congregational prayers and women came out of their | 
houses bare-headed lamenting and weaping at the 
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imprisonment and hardships of the caliph.; People 

in other cities took the cue from citizens of Baghdad 

and the outcry spread rapidly to different regions. 

Malik Sanjar who gauged the gravity of the situation, 

advised his nephew to reinstate the vane and Malik 
Mas‘id followed his advice,” 

The elegy by poet S‘adi of Shiraz, belonging to a city far 
distant from the centre’of caliphate, on the martyrdom of Caliph 
‘Must‘asim Billah reveals the intensity and depth. of regard 
Muslims had for the caliph. . The elegy opens with the couplet : 

For it has seen the kingdom of Must‘asim crushed, 
The heavens would better shed the tears of blood. 

‘These events demonstrate the great regard Muslims had for 

caliphate and how disconsolate they felt in its absence, 


A comprehensive Definition of Khilafah 


The Sh@h was able to define caliphate, because of his deep 
insight into the scripture and-.the sunnah, law, theology and 
history of Islam, ina compreliensive yet precise manner. The 
words used by him for delineation of the concept are irae 
suggestive. He writes: 

“Kkilafah is the leadership. of people united in a 
commonwealth which comes into existence for the 
establishment of religion including revival of religious 
branches of learning, institution of Islamic ritual 
observances, organisation of jihad and making neces- 
sary arrangements for the same as, for example, 
marshalling an army, remunerating the combatants 
and distributing the booty among them, creating a 
judicial system and enforcing the laws, curbing of 
crimes.and removing public grievances, commanding 
the good and forbidding the wrong etc, All these 
functions have to be preformed by it as if it were 
‘deputizing and representing the Prophet (on whom 
be peace and blessings).””}5 

The Shah goes on further to explain the term ‘establishment 
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of religion’ in these words : 

*sWhen we take a view of the matter inductively proceeding 
from the particular to general propositions converging 
on a universal principle covering all the categories, 
we reach the conclusion that at the highest level of - 
Universal principle comprising the common as well 
as special categories (that is, the Universal of 
univerals), it coincides with the truth that can be 
called the ‘establishment of religion’, All other 
classes and categories are covered by it: One of the 
subordinate categories is the revival of religious 
knowledge which consists of the teaching of the 
Qur’an and the sunnah and admonition and sermoni- 
zing. God says: ‘He it is who hath sent among 
the unlettered ones a messenger of their own, to recite 
unto them His revelations and to purify them, and to 
teach them the scripture and wisdom, though they 
have been before in gross error.’’#* 


Quranic Evidence in Favour of First Four Calips. 


The most fascinating portion of this work is that in which 
the Shah adduces Quranic verses in support of the caliphate of the 
first four caliphs. It demonstrates that they were rightly-guided 
to actualise the will of God in the given circumstances. The Shah 
cites Quranic verses which clearly show (sometimes like a 
mathematical calculation) that no other person than these caliphs 
were hinted atin them for they alone were able to fulfil the 
prophecies contained in those verses, The Shah shows. that if 
_ the period during which these caliphs held the reins of caliphate 
were to be ignored, the Quranic predictions and promises would 
remain unfulfilled, 

_ Of the various verses from the Qur’an cited by the Shah, 
we are giving here only two by way of iilustration. One of these 
is a verse from the Sarat-un-Nar which reads : 

‘‘Allah has promised those of you who believe and do good 
works that He shall make them to succeed (the 
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present rulers) in the earth even as He caused those 
who were before them to succeed . (others), and that 
He shall surely establish for them their religion which 
He has approved for them, and He shall certainly 
give them in exchange security after fear. They shall 

_serve Me and ascribe nothing as partner unto Me. 
_And those who disbelieve thereafter, then those! they 
are the ungodly.’”}” 

The Shah then says that the promises relating to succeeding 
(the prescnt rt lers) in the earth and giving them in exchange 
security after fear were made to the believers who were present 
at the time of revelation of Sarat-un-Nar; they were the. compa- 
nions of the holy Prophet and were striving for the cause of 
‘Islam. Therefore, the Shah concludes, these assurances could. 
not apply.to Mu‘awiyah and ‘Abbas and their progeny. He.adds 
that it was neither possible nor reasonable to deem that the entire 
Muslim community wat to sueceed the then rulers or be elevated 
to the office of caliphate ; the divine pledge had of necessity to be 
redeemed through certain chosen individuals. Thereafter he 
writes : 

“The expression He shail surely make them to succeed 
implies that a group among them will succeed as 
caliphs; obedience to God was the condition prece- 
dent for it; and, when this promise is fulfilled the 
religion shall have power and authority ‘to establish, 
express and expose itself completely It also refutes 
the Shi‘ite contention that the religion acceptable to 
God shall ever remain hidden and clandestine requi- 
‘ring its Imams to practise tagaiyah or dissimulation. 
This is the reason given by them for duplicity of their 
Imams who never had the courage to announce their 
creed publicly. The words He shall surely establish 
for them their religion which He has approved are clear 
enough to show that the religion which could not be 
‘publicly made known during the period when Musl:m 
succeeded (the earlier rulers; was certainly not the 
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religion which He has approved.........The verse also 

says ; He shall certainly give them in exchange security 

after fear which shows that when the. divine guarantee 

comes to materialise, those who succeed and all other 

Muslims will be unscared of any danger or apprehen- 

sion fom the side of any religion or power, 
Contrarily, the Shi’ ites claim that their. Imams were 

timid and diffident, they and their colleagues always 

pocketed insults and affronts and they never came out 
successfull............The divine assurance for making 

them to succeed in the earth was fulfilled through 

those first migrants in the way of God-- for if. these 

were not the .successors or ‘the caliphs, then the 

promise made by God. has not been accompalished, 

nor shall it come to pass to the end of time + Allah i is 
most sublime and Great from all these imputations.”"* 
Another verse discussed in some detail by the Shah belongs 

10° Sar :t-ul-Fath.. Briefly speaking, the Shah narrates how in the 
sixth year of the Hijrah, the Prophet set out with a large number 
of his companions, on account. of his dream of paying a visit to 
the K’aba, in the garb. of pilgrims for performing ‘Umrah or the 
lesser’ pilgrimage. Because of the opportunity afforded for visi- 
ting the House of God as well as the apprehensions i in regard to 
the inimical attitude of the Quraysh who still held the power in 
Makkah, some 1400 Muslims from Madinah accompanied the 
Prophet but the Bedouins held back either owing to fear or lack 
of sincerity. The historic pact, of Hudaybiyah guaranteeing 
cession of hostilities between the Muslims and Qurayesh came to 
be signed as a result of it which has been described in detail in 
the works on hadith and biographies of the: Prophet. It. was at 
Hudaybiyah that ‘the holy Prophet took the pledge of allegiance 
from his ‘companions, known as Bay: et-i-Rizwan;, and all those 
who took pledge were given the,glad tidings ofa clear victory in 
the near future through a revelation from God. The Sirat-ul- Fath 
revealed on this occasion did not only promise the victory (the 
conquest of Khaybar in the beginning of 7,629) but also declared 
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that the desert Arabs who had lagged behind on this crucial 

moment will not be allowed to take part in the victorious 

expedition promised by God, The verse placing this ban on the 

Bedouins said : 

“Those who were left behind: will say. when ye set forth to 

. eapture booty; let us go with you. They fain would 

change the verdict of Allah Say! Ye shall not go with 

us. Thus hath Allah said beforehand, Then they 

will say: Ye are envious of us Nay, but they 
understand not, save a little.” 

The revelation went on to say that though the Bedouins 
were forbidden to join the oncoming victorious expedition as a 
penalty for their malingering, they would soon thereafter be 
called upon-to fight a people who would, first, be formidable. 
and well-equipped, and secondly, shall fight or surrender The 
Bedouins were also forewarned that if they would respond to 
the call.to arms on that occasion, Allah will bless them with the 
choicest rewards. On the other hand. if they pretended to 
escape duty as they did on the earlier occasion, they would be 
punished severely. The verse in question reads : : 

_ Say unto those of the wandering Arabs who were left 
behind : Ye will be called against a folk of mighty 
prowess, to fight them until they surrender: and if 
ye obey, Allah will give you a fair reward ; but if ye 
turn away as ye did turn away before, He will punish 
you with a painful doom.” 

Shah Waliullah then argues that the words ye will be called 
clearly suggest that the desert Arabs who had not accompanied 
the Prophet on the occasion of the treaty of Hudaybiyah, were 
to be called to take up arms against a people who would be 
offered only two choices, to fight or to surrender (leaving out 
the third alternative of submitting to the Islamic state on 
payment of jizyah). This situation did arise during the 

caliphate of the first Caliph Abu Bakr who fought the apostates 

of Arabia who were. required either to fight or to surrender 
(and re-enter Islam completely). This verse, says thc Shah, did 
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not refer to Byzantines or the. Persians since they had three | 
alternatives—fighting, surrender or payment of jizyah —open to 
them. Therefore, the Shah concludes, the verse in question 
clearly alludes to the caliphate of Abu Bakr who despatched 
expeditions headed by Khalid to fight the apostates and called — 
upon the desert Arabs to join the armed conflict which was 
solely for the purpose of forcing apostates to abjure ‘their revi- 
sionist version of Islam. This was what the verses in question 
had clearly alluded since the Islamic law of jihad, as applied in 
the war with the Byzantines and Persians, offered three alterna- 
tive viz. fighting, acceptance of Islam or payment of jizyah. 
These verses thus clearly pointed out the caliphate of Abu Bakr 
for it was he who decided to despatch an army to fight the 
apostates and invited the desert Arabs to join in the expedition. 
Divine reward and punishment can only be the upshot of the 
acceptance and rejection of a call given by a right-guided 
caliph.2* 


Other Topics of Izalat.al-Khafa 


7 _ Apart from the defence in regard to the righteousness and 
seemliness of the first four caliphs and their achievements, the 
work contains a lot of thought-provoking material not usually 
found in the books on dialectical theology or other works on 
history and biography. “One of these relates to the exposition 
of distinctive features ‘of the period of first three caliphs, diffe- 
rence between caliphate .and kingship,** an elucidation of the 
autocratic form of government and clarification showing that the 
Ummayed Caliphate did not fall in the category of autocracy. 
Shah Waliullah agrees that the period of right-guided caliphate 
came to end after Caliph ‘Ali was assassinated, but he advises not 
to indulge in vituperative rhetorics in the case of Caliph 
Mu‘awiyah.** However, for the caliphate of Bani Marwan he 
Says : a8 
‘When ‘Abdul Malik b. Marwan took over the reigns of 
government, the confusion came to end and coercive 
caliphate, as predicted by the Propket (on whom be 
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. peace) in several ahadith, came into operation,’ 

Another distinguishing feature of the Izalat al-Khafa is that 

-the Shah has given all the juristic opinions and judgements of 
Caliph ‘Umar which presents a clear picture of the Caliph’s 
judicial thought.** This was perhaps the first attempt ever made 
to bring into relief the juristic endeavours of: Caliph ‘Umar. No 
work on the subject existed until Dr. Muhammad Rawwas 
Qilaji (1401/1981) recently compiled a voluminous Mausu‘ata 
Figh ‘Umar b. al-Khattab (Encyclopaedia of the jurisprudence 
of Caliph ‘Umar) covering 687 pages of a large format, This 
book has been published by Maktaba al-Falah of Kuwait. 

The Shah has paid special attention to enumerate the 
merits and achievement of the first three caliphs, His treatment 
of the subject is indicative of His own disposition, which, in fact, 
was the need of hour in his time. However, he is not in the 
least ungenerous in describing the virtues and excellences of 
‘Caliph ‘Ali. His description of the members of Prophet’s 
household, including Caliph ‘Ali. shows his loving regard for all 

’ of them.*” In his view the martyrdom of Caliph ‘Uthman was 
the first ordeal faced by Islam®* and ‘the second adversity .was 
that of Husain b. ‘Ali. He has cited a hadith from Mishkat 
(which has been taken from Baihaqi) predicting that Imam 
Husain who was like a part of Prophet’s body would be slain by 
the Muslims.** He deemed the tragic happenings connected 
with the expedition of al-Harrah as a continuation of the same 
scourge which led to the sack of the city of the Prophet.** He 
has severely criticized, where necessary the Ummayed caliphs*4 
which goes.to make his assessment moderate and balanced, and 
conforms to the view-point held by the Sunnites. 


Woeful Developments following the Prophet’s Death. 


Another characteristic of this work by the Shah is that it 
outlines the intellectual and theological developments along with 
the ‘religious history of Islam. Innumerable chronological 
accounts had been written by his time, but none had given a 
continuous and coordinated description of the intellectual, 
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educational and moral changes that accompanied the political and 
cultural developments in Islam. There were certainly works 
which mentioned such shifts and transformations here and there, 
_ but nobody had ever thought of writing anything on this topic. 
The Shah has discussed the woeful happenings occurring after 
the earliest and most excellent period of Islam,?? differentiated 
between the doctrinal imperitives of the two periods®* and des- 
cribed the. intrinsic and intellectual permutations resulting with 
the march of time. He has discussed these matters under the 
following sub-titles, 
} (1) Emergence. of falsehood, (2) Portentous recitation of 
the Qur’an and embellishments in it, (3): Deeming the recita- 
tion of the Qur’an as sufficient and neglecting to ruminate over 
‘it, (4) Ratiocination in legal matters and discussion of hypo- 
thetical issues, (5) Interpretation of allegorical verses of the 
Qur’an and working {out novel explanations, (6) Bringing up 
new issues in regard to creed and Divine essence and attributes, 
(7) Originating new litanies and recitals for gaining propin- 
quity to God in addition to those taught by the Prophet, 
(8) Giving equal importance to the commendable acts and 
obligatory observances, (9) Pronouncing juristic opinions 
through mutual consultation instead of referring the matter to 
competent and pious scholars, (10) Birth of new -sects like 
Qadariyah (believers in free-will) and Murjiyah (the procrasti- 
nators), (11) Expiration of mutual confidence among Muslims 

(12) Rise of such rulers who were either not eligible or were 
mediocres, and (13) Abandonment or indolence in externa. 
the Islamic religious observances .* 

Izalat al-Khafa was first published, under the orders of 
Munshi Jamal-ud-din Khan, ‘the Prime Minister of Bhopal in 
1286/1869, by Matb‘a Siddiqi, Bareilly under the supervision.of 
Muhammad Ahsan Siddiqi who had three manuscripts of the 
work, one belonging to Munshi Jaméal-ud-din, the other of 
Ahmad Husain of Amroha and,the ‘third obtained from Nurul 
Hasan of Kandhla, for collation and editing of the copy prin ed 
by him. It seems the editor was not able to revise the work 
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later on. Another edition, printed through the offset process of 
the first edition was brought out by the “Suhail Academy of 
Pakistan, Lahore in 1396/1976.25 The work was translated into 
Arabic through the efforts of Al-Majlis al-‘Ilmi, Dhabel, which 
could not somehow arrange for its publicity in the Arab coun- 
tries. Maulana ‘Abdul Shakir of Lucknow rendered the first 
five sections of the book (155 pages) into Urdu. Printed in 
1329/1911 by the Umdatul Matab‘e Lucknow, under the title of 
Kashf al-Ghita’s ‘an Sunnat al-Bayza@, the book consists of 336 
pages. 


Notes and References 


1. Izelat al-Khafa, Vol. 1, Suhail Academy, Lahore, p. 1. 

2. Al-Yon‘e al-Jani, P. 93; Nuzahtul Khawatir, Vol. V1. 

3, At-T‘alig al-Mumjadda, p. 25. 

4, A recent work of. Imam Khumeini, the leader of great Iranian 
revolution, entitled Al-Hukdmat al-Islamiyah, attributes abiding 

“ vicegerency of God to the Imams whereby they exercise authority 

over the entire universe and whatever it contains. Writes Imam 
Khomeini : 

“It is one ‘of the accepted principles of our religion that 
the Imams have a degree of nearness to. God which is beyond 
the reach of any angel or prophet, Our traditions and ahddith 
clearly state that the greatest Prophet and the Imams were 
lights before the creation of this universe. Allah allowed these 
lights to encircle His Throne and granted them such nearness 
and status as is known to God alone,”’ 


Izalat al-Khafa, Vol. 1, p. 1, 
Ibid , Vol. 1, p. 1. 

Ibid., Vol. U1, p. 4. 

Ibid., Vol, Il, p. 6. 


Al-Giyathi has since been published by the government of Qatari in 
1400/1980 and covers 611 pages of a large format, Jt has been 
edited by Dr. ‘Abdul ‘Azim al-Adib. 


10, For the life of this supremely able Prime Minister, Tbn Khallikan 
and Tabagat as-Shaf'yah éan be consulted, In Urdu ‘Abdur | 
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Razzaq has written his biography entitled Nizam-ul-Mulk Tusi, 
Q. 4: 58-59, 

The book covers 168 pages of a book of average size. 
See pp. 127-137 of the Saviours of Islamic Spirit, Vol, If, 
Ibn Kathir, Vo]. XII, p. 208, 

Izélat al-Khafa, Vo\. 1, p. 2. 

Ibid,, Vol, 1, pp. 2-3 (Q. 72: 2) 

Q. 24:55 

Izolat al-Khafa, Vol. 1, pp, 20-23, 

Q. 47:15. 

Q. 47:16 


The detailed discussion can be seen on pp, 38-39 of the Jzalat al- 
Khafa, Vol, J. Shihab-ud-din Mahmad al-Alasi (d, 1270/1854), 
author of the well-known commentary on the Qur’an, Rah-al- 
Ma‘ani, agrees with conclusion drawn by Shah Waliullah (pp. 101- 
104), : 


Izalot al-Khafa, Vol. 1, pp. 121*22, 

Ibid., P. 126. 

Ibid,~ p, 146, 

Ibid., p. 143, In regard to Yazid, he observes in the Hajjat Allah 
al-Baligha that “there were two propagators of unrighteousness, 


Yazid in Syria and Mukhtar in Iraq.”” (Vol, II, p. 213). He ¢alls 
Yazid a hypocrite and unrighteous person (p, 215), 


Izolat al-Khafa, Vol, 11, pp. 85-142, 
Ibid., Vol. Il, pp. 251-283, 
Ibid,, Vol. I, p. 154, 

Ibid,, Vol. I, p, 154, 

Ibid., p. 154, 

Ibid., pp. 154-55, 

Ibid., Vo}. 1, p. 122, 

ibid., p. 136, 


‘ Ibid., Vol. I, p. 133, 


All references have been given from this edition, 


IX 


Statesmanship of Shah Waliullah 
during : 
the period of Political Instability 


As stated in the second chapter of this work the decline and 
disintegration of political power in India coinciding with rampant 
disorder, lawlessness and demoralization during the 12th century 
of Hijrah (beginning from the closing decades of the seventeenth 
century A. D.) had sunk the Indian society in its throes of death. 
The long rule of the Mughals had been reduced to a symbol 
devoid of any power, capacity or will to restore. its lost glory. 

Three new dynamic powers were then emerging within the 
country—Marathas, Sikhs and Jats—which, it seemed, would 
decide the fate of the country. 


Marathas 


The Marathas, first confined to Deccan as agitators and 
terrorists, were trying to promote ethnic and regional nationalism 
in order to create a power base for themselves. Growing 
enervation of the central authority and selfishness of the provin- 
cial chiefs, very often scheming against one another and utilizing 
the Marathas for their petty ends, had converted the Marathas 
into a power which started dreaming of capturing Delhi and 
taking the place of the Mughals, 

By 1170/1756, Malhar Rao Holkar and Raghunath Rao had 
been emboldened to lay hands on the northern India In the 
year 1164/1751 Safdar Jang, the Nawab of Oudh with the 
sanction of the young emperor, Ahmad Shah, and heedless of 
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the danger of drawing the Marathas into disputes in the very 
heart of the empire, called in Malhar Rao Holkar from. 
Malwa, Jayappa. Sindia from Narnaul, and Siraj Mal Jat, to 
help him against the Bangash Afghans who had invaded Oudh.. 
Najib-ud-daula was forced to make a pact with the Marathas, 
Raghunath Rao marched northwards in Sha‘aban 1171/April 
1757, The Punjab from the Chenab to the areas as far south as 
the confluence of the Indus and the Panchnad which had been 
the gateway of India and had never been captured earlier by any 
non-Muslim, potentate, fell into the hands of Marathas, Adina 
Beg Khan, who had served many masters and betrayed all, was 
appointed governor on promising to pay a huge tribute. After 
the death of Adina Beg Khan, Jankoji Sindia appo'nted Sabaji 
Bhonsle as the governor of Punjab.. 

Safdar Jang’s folly had enabled Marathas to plunder the 
neighbouring regions around Delhi lying between the Ganges 
and Jamuna. Dataji Sindia now coming from Deccan in 1171/ 
1757 sought to conquer the whoJe of Hindustan. He advanced 
towards Bundelkhand and Oudh. He besieged Najib-ud-daula 
at Shukartar near Saharanpur, throughout the rainy season of 
1193/1779. while another force under Govind Pant Bundele 
crossed the Ram Ganga and devastated northern Rohilkhand 
including Amroha, not far away from Delhi. 

Sadashiv Rao, known as Bhio, entered Delhi on 9th Dhil 
Hijjah 1173/24th June 1760 and forced Y‘aqub ‘Ali to hand over 
the charge of the Red Fort to him. Shankar Rao was appointed 
as the new caretaker of the Fort who stripped off the gold and 
silver from the ceiling of the great hall of audience for being 
melted in the mint. He also defaced the tembs and shrines for 
the sake of rich ornaments and plundered the Qadam Sharif and 
the mausoleum of Khwaja Nizam-ud-din Aulia. On 29th Safar, 
1174/10th October, 1760 Sadashiv Bhao deposed and imprisoned 
Shah Jahan ITI and enthroned Mirza Jawan Bakht, son of Shah 
‘Alam ‘Ali Gauhar as the puppet emperor. Bhiao himself wanted 
to be crowned as the emperor of India but he was dissuaded - by 
his advisors since they thought that the replacement of a Mughal 
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. emperor would create disorder in the country. This was the time 
when the whole country from the Attock and Himalayas to the 
extreme limit of the Peninsula was forced to acknowledge the 
sway of the Maratha confederacy and those tracts not directly 
administered by them paid them tribute, while their numerous 
chiefs owed allegience to one man, the Peshwa. The Marathas 
then had with them a corps of 10,000 sepoys, trained under Bussy 
on the French. model. In the battle of Panipat (1761) the 
Maratha army consisted of 55,000 cavalry, 15,000 infantry and 
200 pieces of cannons. Pindaris and Rajputs, as camp-followers 
of the Marathas, had swelled their strength to a force of three 
hundred thousand. However, ‘the Marathas lacked an imperial 
spirit,” writes Vincent A. Smith, ‘because they were nurtured in 
defiance rather than imperial ambition and rose to greatness 
through guerilla tactics rather than regular warfare. These tactics 
imply inferiority and the Marathas never quite got over this 
feeling that they were temporary frecbooters who must take what 
they could while they could’* Another historian H G. 
Rowlinson says: ‘‘Their mulkgiri raids, by destroying the 
industries and wealth of the countries overrun, merely ‘killed the 
goose which laid the golden eggs.” The Maratha State was a 
Krieg Staat. pure and simple: and it is the fate of the Krieg 
Staat, as Sarkar justly observes, to defeat its own ends. The 
severity of the Maratha raids, for the collection of chauth and 
other arrears ; varied of course, in intensity.*"’ They possessed a 
Hindu revivalist spirit which had made them impatient and un- 
suitable for any constructive work for.the common weal, But 
the sympathy which the religious aspect of the Maratha State 
‘might have drawn from the Hindus was dissipated by the aspect 
of plunder which was applied as ruthlessly to Hindus as to 
Muslims. The instinct to plunder was the internal defect: 

cutting of noses and ears was the common occurance during 
plundering raids and no woman was safe from their outrageous 
behaviour. The high-handed conduct of Sindia and Holkar 
offended the Rajputs who held aloof from them. Support of the 
Jats of Bhartapur under their leader Suraj Mal had been secured, 
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— 


but he left in disgust at the arrogance of Bhao.f Jadu Nath Sarkar 
has cited in his Fall of the Mughal Empire an elegy by a Bengali 
poet Ganga Ram lamenting over the cruelty and despotism of 
Maratha rulers. 

Portugtiese travellers like Pissurlen have expressed horror 
att the inhuman treatment of their subjects by: the Marathas. 
Such was their heartless exploitation of the subject people that 
a historian, Ghulam ‘Ali Azad Bilgrami says, “The only object 
they had in view was to plunder everything, leaving practically 
nothing for the sustenance of the people. They exacted chauth 
from the distant dominions of the decaying Mughal Empirc, 
which were usually the target of their depradations,’’* 

Piundering raids by the Marathas were simply meant for 
attaining power and riches, but Hindu revivalism was also a 
part of their military campaigns. Mountstuart Elphinstone 
writes in the History of India about Shivaji, the first Mara:ha 
chief : 

“He had been brought up ina strong Hindu feeling...... 
and out of this sprang up a rooted hatred to the 
Musalmans and increasing attachment to his own 
superstitions. This inclination fell so well in with 
his policy, that he began to affect peculiar piety, and 
to lay. claim to prophetic dreams and other manifes- 
tations of the favour of gods,’’* 

Just before the decisive battle of Panipat, the state of things 
im the Maratha camp had become indescribable. Grief and 
terror prevailed everywhere. At this critical hour Shuja‘-ud- 
daula, who had earlier been inctined towards the Marathas, 
received a last despairing letter from Bhao Sahib for arranging. 
a treaty of peace with Abdali. Shuja‘-ud-daula who had had 
enough of experience of the Marathas bleeding the conquered 
territories with their insatiable demands, wrote back to Bhao 
Sahib which throws ample. lisht on the effects of Maratha rule 
during the short period of their ascendancy. He said in his 
reply : 

“The Brahmins of Deccan have achieved u dominant 
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position over Hindustan, for sometime past It is 
their cupidity and rapacious nature and perfidy and 
unfaithfulness that has brought ‘the scourge of Shah 
Abdali on us. What treaty of peace is possible with 
the people who are insensible to the honour and 
prosperity of others: who deem all goods and 
chattles belonging to them and their own people. 
All the peoples have at last been so disgusted with 
them that they have begged Shah Abdali to come 
from vilayat,’ for they considered that the losses they 
would have to suffer from his invasion would be 
preferable than that they were undergoing at the 

hands of Marathas,"’* 
On January 24, 1761/6th Jamadi-ul- Akhir, 1174 the 
combined forces of Ahmad Shah Abdali, the Rohilas of Nawab. 
_Najib-ud-daula and the.army of Shuja-ud-daula defeated the 
Maratha confedracy. ‘‘Never was a defeat more complete’’, says 
Elphinstone, ‘and never was there a calamity that diffused so much 
consternation,” Most disastrous of all, perhaps, was the fact that 
it dealt a crushing blow to the emerging power of Marathas, 
The reasons for the invasion of Ahmad Shah Abdali and the 
“effects of this decisive battle will be described later in connexion 
with role played by Shah Waliullah at this critical juncture of 

Indian history. 


Sikhs 


The Sikh sect which Gurii Baba Nanak (874-941/1649-1534) 
had founded aimed at spiritual liberation by means of self- 
restraint, moral rectitude, searching of the heart and fixed gaze 
on the One God—“The True, the Immortal, the self-Existant. 
the Invisible, the Pure’? (alakh niranjan). According to the 
Sayr-ul-Mutakherin, Baba Nanak received education of Persian 
from a sufi Shaikh Syed Hasan*. The third Guri Amar Das 
introduced many innovations to reform the Hindu society 
of its social evils which aroused the hostility of the 
Brahmins.“ He encouraged inter-caste alliances, remarriage of 
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widows and forbade the practice of Sati.. Empe or Akbar paid 
a visit to Gura Amar Das and was so impressed with his way of 
life that he assigned the revenues of several villages to the 
Guri’s daughter, Bhani, as a marriage gift..'The fourth Gurt 
Ram Das (941-989/1534-1581) had a tank dug at the site 
granted to his wife by Emperor Akbar, where he founded 2 
town destined to become the religious capital of the Sikhs. 

In 970/1563 Gura& Arjun succeeded his father as the fifth 
Guru of the Sikhs. In August 1013/1604 he completed the 
compilation of . Granth Sahib, an anthology of the ‘sacred’ 
writings of the former guriis. In the last year of his life he 
made the mistake of blessing the banners of Khus au, the 
rival of Jahangir for the Mughal th one, and even gave 
him financial help. On the defeat of the rebel, Jahangir 
fined the Guri: two lakhs of rupees for his collusion -with trea- 
son. The Gura was taken to Lahore where he refused to pay 
anything and was sentenced to death, an usual punishment for 
refusal to pay the fine in those days? 

The execution of Guri Arjun had a profound impact on 
the next Guri Hargobind. He trained a body of soldiers and 
spent much time in martial exercises and hunting. He also 
built a fortress, Lohgarh, in Amritsar. He ordered that at the 
Akal Takht (the throne of Timeless God) the congregation 
should chant ballads extolling feats of heroism, and instead of 
listening to religious discourses plans of military conquests 
should be discussed. As the number of Guri's retainers 
increased, who sometimes went on. plundering raids, the local 
officials began sending reports to the Emperor. Jahangir 
ordered the arrest of Hargobind and his detention in the 
Gwalior fort. He was released after a year or more of impri- 
sonment, but he again resumed his martial activity, only a little 
more discreetly, and succeeded in raising his private army. 
He next provoked war with Shah Jahan by encroaching on the 
Emperor’s game preserve and attacking the servants of the impe- 
rial hunt. Pursued by the royal army, he was forced to seek. refuge 
in Kirartpur, in the Kashmir hills, where he died in 1054/1644. 
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Then followed the peaceful pantificate of Guri Har Rai 
(1054-72/1644-§1}, a disputed succession between his two sons, 
. and early death of the infant heir Gura Har Kishan (1066-75) 

1656-64) After a tinte Guri Tegh Bahadur, the youngest son 
of Hargobind succeeded im being recognised as Guri by the 
Sikh community. ‘Tegh Bahadur undertook an extensive tour 
of the. Punjab’? ‘says Khushwant Singh, ‘Wherever he 
went he attracted great crowds and was given handsome dona- 
tions by his admirers. His exhortation to the people to stand 
firm could not have been platable to the government. He was 
summoned to Delhi. Mughal officers who carried the summons 
to Anandpur reported him ‘missing. He was declared an 
absconder and a warrant was issued for his arrest. He was 
apprehended along with a band of devotees, at Agra, brought to 
Delhi, and arraigned before the Kazi's court” Tegh Bahadur 
was sentenced to death and executed on 19th Ramadhan 1086/ 
November 11, 1675 when Aurangzib was away to Hasan Abdal 
_ disciplining the recalcitrant frontier tribesmen on the north- 
west, Gurii Gobind Singh succeeded his father and tried to 
organise the Punjab peasantry against the excesses of local 
officials, Rajas and zamindars of the Punjab hills. His private 
army even included five hundred Pathans.42 Soon he came into 
conflict with the Rajas of Kalhur, Bilaspir, Jiswal etc. The 
Rajas on being defeated by the Gurii appealed to the Emperor 
for help. Aurangzib sent his son Mo‘azzam and General 
Mirza Beg to the Punjab for restoration of law and order and 
collection of arrears of revenue. A Sikh chroniclar Gur Bilas 
maintains that General Mirza Beg had secret instructions from 
the Emperor not to bother Gura Gobind Singh who was_ left 
unmolested and was able to turn his unbounded energy to 
reorganising the community. It is also stated that when 
Aurangzib was nearing his death” he summoned Guri’ Gobind 
Singh promising him ‘good /treatment. However, Aurangzib 
died in 1707, when the Gurai was on his way to meet the 
Emperor. ‘‘Guru Gobind Singh’s letter to the Emperor (i.e. 
Zafarnama’ reveals.’ according to Gurmit Singh, ‘that the Guru 
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had all the admiration for the persona] qualities of the Emperor 
and his opposition to Aurangzib was certainly not based on any 
personal consideration, or inspired by any sense of wrong done 
to him or his family and he had no ill-feeling against 
Aurangzib.”4* Prince Mo‘azzam, who ascended the throne 
after Aurangzib, as Bahadur Shah I, welcomed the help ren- 
dered by the Gurti in sending a detachment of. Sikh horsemen 
in the battle of Jajau.. Guri Gobind Singh was awarded a 
jewelled scarf and presents worth Rs. 60,000. Bahadur Shah 
turned towards Deccan to suppress the rebellion of his brother 
Kam Baksh Guri Gobind Singh and his band also went south 
with the Emperor, However two young Pathans, servants of. 
the Guri, assassinated him on 10th Sh‘aban, 1222/7th October, 
1807. 

.Gurii Gobind Singh was the tenth and final Gurt of the 
Sikhs Before his death he ‘had commissioned one Lachman 
Dis~—later known as Band§ Bairagi--for urging Sikhs to 
volunteer for military service. A Kashmiri by origin, he had 
spent fifteen years or more of his life in a- hermitage on the 
banks of Godavari. Banda left Deccan and came northwards at 
the time Bahadur Shah was still involved fighting his own brother 
in Deccan and Rajputs were in open revolt. ‘‘Banda opened the 
flood-gates to a sea of pent-up hatred, and all he could do was to 
ride on the crest of the wave of violence that he had let loose,” 
writes Khushwant Singh. As Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar says, ‘He 
routed the commandant of Sonpat, and soon gathered 40,000 
armed men around him, sacked the town of Sadhaura (twenty-six 
miles east of Ambala), killing many of the people and gained 
his crowning victory by defeating and slaying Vazir Khan. the 
commandant of Sirhind (22 May 1710), and plundered his 
entire camp. The town of Sirhind itself was taken and pillaged 
for four days with ruthless cruelty ; the mosques were defiled, the 
houses burnt, the women outraged and the Muslims slaughtered." _. 
The crisis drew Bahadur Shah to the Punjab. Before this, some 
imperial forces had fought Banda and cleared the road from 
Sonpat to Sirhind, At the approach of the Emperor, Banda 
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evacuated Sadhura and took post in the fort of Lohgarh and then 
fled to the hills of Jammu. On the death of Bahadur Shah (26th 
Rabi ul-Awwal 1124/27th Feb..1712), Banda took advantage of 
‘the war of succession. He consolidated his power once again 
and started ravaging the northern Punjab plains. During the 
reign of Farrukh Siyar, Banda Bahadur was forced to surrender 
after a bitter fighting and prolonged seige and executed at Delhi 
on 2nd Rabi II, 1128/15th March 1716, Banda Bahadur’s 
atrocities used to drive the population into wholesale flight from 
the raided territories. He was even considered as an imposter 
by asection of the Sikhs since he styled himself as the resurrected 
Guri Gobind and introduced certain innovations into the Sikh 
creed and practice. During his short-lived success, however, he 
roused the Sikhs to take up arms for carving out a kingdom for 
themselves. 

The ultimate aim of Sikhism was to reform Hinduism and 
there: is hardly any doubt that Gurii Nanak had been deeply 
impressed by the teachings of Islam. The concept of Tauhid, 
the Oneness of God, equality of all human beings and rejection 
of idol worship were taken from Islam.1¢ — 

Sikh religious writings, particularly Adi Granth, are full of 
Sufi metaphor,?? 

Sikhism was, undoubtedly, one of the most potent reformative 
movements born in India and it would have probably played a 
revolutionary role in reforming Hinduism if it had retained its 
original creed and not merged into the Hindu society. Had it 
developed a personality of its own, having faith in unalloyed 
unicity of God and equality of mankind, it would have been 
nearer to Islam, but the unfortunate confrontation with the then 
political powers, which are always insensitive to“thoral and 
spiritual consequences of the action taken by them, widened the 
gulf not only between the Sikhs and Muslim rulers but also with 
the Muslim masses. It made them a militant sect—one amongst 
serveral others destabilizing the country during the 12th A, H./ 
18th century A. D. The wanton destruction of life and property 
by Banda Bahadur and the humiliation suffered by Muslims in 
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their religious observances and the desecration of mosques and 
mausoleums® during the reign of Maharaja Ranjit Singh aliena- 
ted the sympathies of Muslims who began to look upon the 
Khalsa as the enemies of Islam. 

This was the situation obtaining in India when in the middle 
of thirteenth century A. H. (the beginning of nineteenth century 
A. D.) Saiyid Ahmad Shahid (d. 1246/1830) and Ismail Shahid 
(d. 1246/1830), both brought up by Shah Waliullah’s school of 
thought and both disciples of the Shah’s eldest son Shah ‘Abdul 
‘Aziz, had to unfurl the -banner of Jihad against the military. 
oligarchy of Maharaja Ranjit Singh which really aimed at getting 
rid of the increasing foreign domination over India, Another 
objective of this Jihad movement was revivification of the Indian 
Muslim society .?® 
Jats 

Jats were not a religious sect like the Sikhs but an ethnic 
group. Towards the downfall of Mughal empire the Jat peasan- 
try of the region around Bharatpur (west of Agra) got itself 
organised into a predatory power, hovering about with contending 
parties and plundering both sides whenever an opportunity was 
afforded for it. They never intended to form any stable 
administration, their chief aim being to fish in troubled waters 
and grab as much wealth as possible. 

Prof. Khaliq Ahmad Nizami writes in his introauction to’ 
the Shah Waliullah Ke Siyasi Maktibat (political letters of Shah 
Waliullah), iy 

“The region south of Jamuna from Agra to Delhi was 
populated by the Jats and their eastern limit was the 
valley of Chanbal, Their depradations were a cons- 
tant nuisance for the central government and, as 
Sarkar says, no administration could brook this thorn 
planted on the Delhi-Agra road. Elaborate precau- 
tions had to be taken in the movement of goods and 
troops on this road which led the way to Deccan via 
Ajmer. — 
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“‘Dastir-al-Insha (by Yar Muhammad) shows how unsafe 

this pathway had become during the reign of Bahadur 
Shah. The Dutch who passed through this region 
in 1712 have mentioned these conditions. John 
Surman who happened to travel on this road in June 
1715, speaks of marauding activities of the Jats. 
Earlier, during the reign of Shah Jahan, the Jats had 
raised a tumult when the commander of Mathura. 
Murshid Quli Khan, died fighting them in 1047/ 
1637." 

‘Sir Jadu Nath Sirkar writes: “In 1685, these people raised 
their heads under two new leaders, Raja Ram and Ram 
Chehra, the petty chiefs of Sinsani and Soghor, who 
were the first to train their clansmen in group organi- 
sation and open warfare............ Then they began to 
raid the King’s highway and carry their depredations 
even to the gates of Agra’’*!...... . ‘Shortly afterwards, 
he (Raja Ram) looted Akbar’s tomb at Sikandra, 
doing great damage to the building and, according to 
one account. digging out and burning that great 
emperor’s bones.’’2?_ “The next rising of the Jats was 
under Churaman, a nephew of Raja Ram. He robbed 
many a ministers of the (Mughal) court on the road 
and attacked the royal wardrobe and the revenues 
sent from the provinces.” 

“A contemporary historian Har Charan Das writes in the 
Chahar Gulzaér-i-Shuja‘i that when the Jats started 
plundering old Delhi, the inhabitants of city were 
rendered homeless, who wandered aimlessly in all the 
directions like a broken ship tossed by angry waves 
of the ocean. Everybody appeared to have become 
a lunatic with shock and grief.’’*4 

Recounting the events of 1179/1765 Zaka Ullah writes in the 
Tarikh Hindustén : 

“The Agra fort was commandeered ‘thy the Jats who ruled 

over the territories 100 miles east to Delhi, Raja 
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Siraj Mal had a genius for organisation and’ using 
opportunities. He drove away the Maratha com- 
mander of Agra and seized the territory of Mewat. 
He built four strong forts and started making such 
demands from Delhi that were sure to terminate the 
Delhi sultanate. Najib-ud-daula defeated the Jats 
with the help of Balauchs and Siraj Mal was killed 
near Delhi, A war of succession broke out after the 

- death of Siraj Mal. Two of his sons were killed and 
the third, Ranjit Singh, succeeded his father as the 
Raja. The Jats become very powerful during his 
reign, his state extending from south-east of Alwar to 
north-east of Agra. . His annua] revenues amounted to 
rupees two crores and his army’ consisted of sixty: 
thousand troops,”’* 


Conditions in Delhi 


Plunder of Delhi, without any administration worthy of the 
name, had become a routine by the Maratha, Sikh and Jat 
hordes. The city lay prostrate and bleeding and its citizens, who 
were respected not because they were the denizens of the capital 
but also because of their culture and learning, had become an easy 
prey for these plunderers. The letters written by the scholars 
and mystic shaikhs of the time (who were normally detached 
from all.worldliness and endeavouring for spiritual perfection) 
to their friends and disciples reflect ‘the disorder and uncertainty 
prevailing in Delhi in those days. Mirza Mazhar Jan-i-Janan 
(1111-95/1699-1781) the well-known Sheikh of the Naqshbandiyah- 
Mujaddidyah order and a contemporary of Shah Waliullah writes 
in one of his letters : 

“I am tired of the turmoils and unrest in Delhi occurring 
day after day.’’2* 

In another letter he says: 

«Disturbances bend their steps to Delhi from all sides,’’” 

In yet another letter he speaks of the disorder prevailing in 
the capital.and the agony of its inhabitants. 
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“How can I describe the distress of the people caused by 
the prevalent affliction and chaos. God may save 
us from the divine wrath afflicting this city. There is- 
no semblance of administration left in the govern- 
ment ”28 


Nadir Shah’s Sack of Delhi 


Shah Waliullah returned from Hijaz in 1145/1733. A few 
years later in 1151/1739, Nadir Shah attacked Delhi which left 
the Mughal empire stupefied with the blow which had fallen on 
it. A great part of Delhi lay in ruins and the stench of the dead 
was intolerable after the sack of the city by Nadir Shah. The 
gentry of the city was so dismayed that many of them decided to 
commit jauhar*® after the custom of the Rajputs Shah ‘Abdul. 
‘Aziz says that on that occasion his father reminded the people 
of the tragic happenings of Karbala and the sufferings undergone 
by Husain, in order to dissuade them from committing suicide and 
killing their kith and’kin. His advice was accepted by the people 
who refrained from committing that grievous sin. 


Equanimity of Shih Waliullah 


Delhi was almost continuously being ravaged by the 
Marathas, Jats, Sikhs and invaders like Nadir Shah. Shah 
Waliutlah had often to leave Delhi-during these tumults. In 
1173/1760, the Shah left Delhi with his family for Budhana on 
the request of his attendants. As mentioned in the Al Qaul-al- 
Jali, he remained secluded for forty days during Ramadhan® and 
continued to teach and guide his disciples with complete peace of 
mind as if everything was normal not in Delhi alone but all over 
the country. He kept himself engaged in literary pursuits and 
religious reform unmindful of his surroundings. Syed Sulaiman 
Nadwi has hinted at serenity of the Shah in his own inimitable 
style. 

“Extremely few writer§ have been there whose composi- 
tions are free from the influences exerted in their age, 
or transcend the time and space, or, at least, show no 
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concern to the intellectual torpor common among 
their compatriots. The Shah’s writings, however, 
leave his times and circumstances in the shade and 
completely ignore personal reactions to the incon- 
veniences faced by him. The reader never feels that 
he wrote them at a time when law and order had 
completely broken down in the country, chaotic 
conditions prevailed every where and Delhi, having 
lost its position as the centre of a great empire, was 
the scene of intrigues and conspiracy where every 
soldier of fortune was dreaming of establishing his 
own kingdom, Sikhs, Marathas, Jats and Rohilas 
had become rebellions on the one hand, and adven- 
turers like Nadir Shah and Ahmad Shah were invading 
the country every now and then. Delhi-was sacked 
several times during this period, but the Shah, who 
was a witness to all these happenings, never spoke of 
them nor there is any trace of any anxiety or sorrow, 
he would have naturally felt, in his writings. It 
seems as if he occupied some celestial sphere far away 
from terrestrial incidents and occurances. His com- 
positions bear testimony to the patience and com- 
posure of a real man of learning: Verily in the 
remembrance of Allah do hearts find rest,34 


Cultivation of knowledge in the true sense is but another 


form of the recollection of God. No wander, there- 
fore. if it produces serenity of mind and tranquillity 
in heart, Anyone going through thousands of pages 
written by the Shah would hardly ‘come across 
anything alluding to the tumultuous situation obtai- 
ning in the twelfth century when everything was 
disturbed by chaos and turmoil. He would feel 
immersed in a river of knowledge flowing placidly, 
undisturbed by the commotion around it produced by 
the march of events,’ 
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Statesmanship of the Shah 

The Shah role as a literati was, however, not confined merely 
to teaching and writing scholarly dissertations unperturbed by the 
‘anarchy and chaos closing in on him from all sides. He was 
quietly endeavouring to re-establish Muslim rule in the country, 
restore peace and order, suppress all contumacious forces and to 
‘streamline the- administration in a way to enable Muslims to 
organise their social life in accordance with the shari‘ah. His 

efforts in this direction could be compared to that of any 
statesman who are normally unconcerned with intellectual 
‘pursuits. — 

' Among those who have devoted their lives to the reform and 
revivification of Islam. only Ibn Taimiyah can be compared with 
the Shah who urged the Syrian Muslims in 700'1301 to stand up 
against the Mongols. When Sultan Muhammad b. Qalawon of 
Egypt procrastinated in fighting the Mongols, causing discontent 
- and frustration among the Syrians, he went to Egypt and exhorted 
him to take up arms for the defence of Syria. He -even fought 
the Mongols along with the Sultan’s troops and inflicted a 
humiliating defeat upon the Mongols 

The Shah also showed a similar insight and gave proof of 
_ his statesmanship. Had the Mughals and their nobles possessed 
some courage and prudence, India would have got rid of its 
short-sighted and disruptive elements and even preserved its 
independence against the British, who entrenched themselves 
firmly during the nineteenth ceritury owing to internal strife and 
absence of any central power, and subsequently became a world 
power by gaining control first over India and then the entire 
Arab and Muslim world, 

The courage and ambition of the Shah coupled with his 
composure and self-possession during the days when the condi- 
tions within the country were completely unsettled or rather 
explosive, reminds one of a couplet of Iqbal in which he says: 

Stormy though the wind, he keeps his lamp alight 
The friar who has kingly miens. 
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Anxiety of the Shah 

The Shah had seen, during his adolescence, the grandeur and 
majesty of Aurangzib’s rule. He would have also heard of pomp 
and splendour of the Mughal Empire from his elders. He was 
also aware of the glorious period of Islamic history for we find 
the duties and responsibilities of an Islamic state set forth by him 
in the Izalat al-Khafa, which, he believed, were necessary for 
divine succour. He was also a witness to the downfall of the 
Mughal Empire, the disorder prevailing during the times’ of 
Farrukh Siyar and Muhammad Shah when no semblance of law 
and order was left and no security was there for any one’s life: 
and property. The Muslims were being humiljated and their 
religious practices were either ridiculed or interdicted. Although 
the Muslims had ruled over the country forthe last six hundred 
years, they were feeling completely powerless at the moment. 
This dark and dreary situation made the Shah shed tears of blood 
whose stains are found in the letters: he wrote to his friends and 
grandees. We are giving here a few examples of it. One of it, 
written to some monarch™ describes the discriminatory treatment 
against Islam by the Jat chief Suraj Mal. 

“Thereafter Siraj Mal became powerful. The territory 
beyond two Kos from Delhi to Agra in length and 
from Mewat to Firozabad and Shikohabad in 
breadth, is ruled by Stiraj Mal and nobody dares 
offer congregational prayer or give a call to prayer in 
this area,""55 

In the same letter he gives an account of the desolation of 
Bayanah which had earlier been a flourishing town and a well- 
known seat of learning. 

“The town of Bayanah an old cultural centre of Islam, 
inhabited by numerous scholars and mystics during 
the last seven hundred years was forcibly occupied 
and all the Muslims were driven away from it.’¢ 

The destitution of over a hundred thousand employecs of 
the royal court is mentioned by him in another letter. 

“‘When the royal treasury became empty, there was nothing 
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to be paid to the employees. Scattered in different 
directions, these people had to fall back on beggary. 
Nothing was left except the empire in name only.’ >’ 
About the condition of Indian Muslims, he wrote, 
‘<All in all, the condition of Muslims is simply pitiable.”** 
In a letter addressed to Nawab Najib-ud-daula,. the Shah 
wrote ; 

‘The Muslims of India whether they belong to Delhi or 
any other place, have had to face several afflictions 
and been ravaged many times. That the knife is 
now at the bones is a crying shame !”"29 

The condition then obtaining in India led the Shah to predict 
about the future. 

“If the forces inimical to Islam are, God forbid, able to 
perpetuate their domination, the Muslims will consign 
Islam to oblivion and it would not be long when they 
will be turned into a people incapable of distinguis- 
hing Islam from un-Islam,’”44 


Advice to Mughal Kings and Grandees 


Shah Waliullah had assiduously studied the causes of the rise 
and downfall of Mughal empire (which have been discussed in 
connexion with the Hujjat Allah-al-Baligha in the seventh chapter), 
He had applied his mind to the history of other Muslim kingdoms 
and derived conclusions in regard to philosophy of history. He 
was helped in the task by his thorough knowledge of the Quran 
and the ‘way’ of God repeatedly referred to init. He had 
reached the conclusion that the Mughal’s hereditary form of 
succession to the empire extending éver a long period of time, 
excessive fun and frolic indulged in by the rulers, self-centered 
courtiers and short-sighted advisers had made the empire weak 
and infirm. He agreed with the well-known verdict of the Arab 
philosopher-historian Ibn Khaldtin that when any state enters in 
its declining years, it is (generally) not possible for it to regain 
its vigour again, 

But a well-meaning concern and a sincere longing for 
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common weal makes one try his luck even in conditions when 
there is hardly any hope of success. Nevertheless, there was no 
reason to lose one’s heart. A family which had ruled over the 
country for several hundred years could be expected to produce a 
man of courage and ambition who was able to turn the tide and 
give a new life to the dying empire. The Shah had studied the 
Qur'an in depth and he had this verse of the scripture in his 
view : 

Thou causest the night to pass into the day, and Thou 
causest the day to pass into the night. And Thou 
bringest forth the living from the dead, and Thou 
bringest forth the dead from the living, And Thou 
givest sustenance to whom Thou choosest without 
stint.4t 

The Shah very well knew the state of affairs in the Red Fort, 
still he considered it his duty to write a letter to then Mughal 
King in which he advised the latter to reform the system of 
government for imparting it a renewed strength. His letter shows 
his insight into history and polity besides his deep knowledge of 
religious sciences. In the very beginning of his letter he makes 
an appeal to the King: 

“T hope from the grace of God that if you act on my 
advice, the affairs of the state would be set right and 
it would be able to preserve itself and enhance its 
prestige AS a poet says: 

I am like a parrot behind a looking glass, 
I utter only what the Ever-Abiding tells me to say." 

This letter which was addressed jointly 10 the King, his 
ministers and courtiers, contained some valuable suggestions in 
regard to political and administrative measures for the welfare of 
the people and regaining their confidence. The Shah had there- 
after advised that only such persons should be appointed Qazis 
and Muhtasibs (Censors of public morals) whose conduct had 
been beyond reproach and they should belong to the alil-sunnah 
school. He also suggested that the imams of the mosques should 
be handsomely paid, all should be required to join the congrega- 
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‘tional prayers. and the sanctity of Ramadhan should not be 
violated. He also wrote that the King and his grandees should 
give up their bouts of pleasure, should repent on their past sins 
and avoid them in future. He concluded the letter with the words 
that if his suggestions were acted upon, they would be succoured 
by God. . 

The Shah had thus absolved himself of the duty of sound- 
ing the alarm about the impending danger hovering over the 
ruling circles and the people alike. This was what he was 
required to do as a religious leader, a commentator of the 
Qur'an and hadith and a renovator of his time. The Shah. 
like his predecessors, never accepted any favour from any king 
and led a simple and frugal life. Yet, like Khwaja Niziam-ud- 
din Aulia and Syed Nasir-ud-din Chiragh Dehli he was always 
solicitous of the well being of the kingdom and never weary of 
advising or writing letters to those among the ruling circle who 
came into contact with him. Sometimes the King paid a visit to 
the Shah and requested him to pray for his welfare. In one of 
his letters to Shah Muhammad ‘Ashiq of Phulat .who was his 
cousin as well as a discinle, the Shah wrote : 

‘‘The King*4 went to pay a visit to the shrine of Hazrat 
Nizam-ud-din Aulia and other saints on Thursday. 
He came to sec me, without any previous intimation, 
from the side of the Kabuli Darwiza, and came to 
the mosque where I was present at the time. Honour 
of the King being incumbent on me, T left one side of 
my prayer-mat for the King. He sat on one side of 
it while I was on the other side. He shook hands 
with me and said that he wanted to see me fora 
long time. Pointing to a young man, he said that 
he had led himto me. Then calling attention of his 
minister he said that the dominance of the dis- 
believers and discord among the people had reached 
the stage that he found no pleasure in eating or 
drinking or enjoying a sound sleep. He asked me to 
pray for him. I replied that T had already been 
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praying for him and would now, God willing, do it 
even more. 

“In the meantime the minister told me that the King was 
very particular about the five daily prayers. T thanked 
God and said that it: was something [ have heard 
after a long time since. his predecessors were not 
reported to be punctual’ in prayers.“ 

The Shah told the King about the advi ice tendered by Caliph | 
Abu Bakr to Caliph ‘Umar at t the time he nominated *Umar as 
his successor. 

“The Caliph is often confronted with perplexing difficul- 
ties, both from the side of the enemies «is well as 
from the friends, There is only one solution to/all 
these problems and that is to take the command of 
God as one’s criterion and seek His help to the 

“exchision of everything else."4 

In another letter to Shaikh Muhammad <‘Ashig, the Shah 
wrote : 

“The King!’ and his mother came to see me. Arrangement 
was made for the privacy of the lady within the 
mosque. The King’s intention was to spead some 
time with me. He remained there for three or four 
hours, took the meal with me and esti rulked 
about the ways of eliciting people's cooper:tion for 
public weal.’ 

This was, however, the time when the over-extended decay 
of the hereditary kingship, external threats and internal intrigues 
had so enfeebled the Mughal empire that even a dauntless and 
resolute man would have found it extremely difficult to bring the 
decadence to a hault by infusing a new life in the administration, 
History is a witness to the fact that mternal machinations, parti- 
cularly at a time when degeneration of any kingdom has perco- 
lated to its depth, render the efforts of the most resolute poten- 
tate fruitless. it as happened several times that the lust king 
of any dynasty was 1 better man than’ his predecessors. He 
often made prodigious efforts to save the kingdom but failed. 
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Marwan Ibn Muhammad known as Marwan al-Himar (d.132/ 
750) of the mayyed dynasty, Must‘asim Billah (d.656/1258) 
the last Caliph of the ‘Abbasids and, to an extent, the last 
Mughal Emperor Bahadur Shah Zafar (d. 1279/1862) are but 
a few exaniples of such monarchs. 

It was, thérefore, necessary. for a farsighted and sagacious 
man like Shah Waliullah not to limit his endeavours to contact 
only the king and his courtiers for fighting the disruptive forces 
and arousing the consciousness of local population. but also to 
get in touch with other nobles and military leaders outside 
Delhi who possess¢d the courage and ambition to change the 
cxisting state of affairs. Some of those whom the Shah appro- 
ached for the purpose were the prime minister Asaf Jah,*° Nawab 
Firoz Jang Nizam ul-mulk Ahmad Shahi,8° <Imad-ul-Mulk Taj 
Muhammad Khan’ Biloch, Nawab Mujd-ud-daula Bahadur, 
Nawab ‘Ubaid Ullah Khan Kashmiri, Mian Niaz Gul Khan 
and Syed Ahmad :Rohila. But the two who were specially 
chosen for the task by Shah Waliullah were Amir-ul-Umara 
Nawab Najib-ud-daula within India, and-Ahmad Shah Abdali, 
the King of Afganistan, outside the country. 


Nawab Najib-ud-daula 


Nawab Najib-ud daula®? possessed all those qualities of 
head and heart which were <required of the founders of king- 
doms in the past when the courage and valour of any individual 
was enough to win the allegiance of the people. Najib-ud daula 
was trustworthy and loyal: to. che Mughai rulers, kind and 
gracious to his subordinates and a brave and talented military 
leader. These qualities could have helped him to defeat his foes 
in the battle-field but unfortunately they were of little benefit 
to him in the prevailing atmosphere of court intrigues and 
machinations, Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar expresses wonder at his 
Sterling qualities as a capable general in the battlefield who 
formed a correct estimate in the case of difficulties and was able 
to tuke a correct decision in a confusing situation.®> Another 
historian Zaka Ultah writes in the Tertkh-i-Hindustan : 
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‘*Few nobles could be compared to Najib-ad daula in the 
wisdom and. sagacity he possessed. He was the last 
word in trustworthiness and fidelity. He. always 
remained faithful to his old masters Dinde Khan 
Rohila and Nawab Shuj‘a-ud-daula. He also main- 
tained good relations with Malhar Rao Holkar who 
had fled from the battle of Panipat. In short, he was 
the man responsible for preserving what had been left 
of that disintegrating empire.” 

Shah Abdul ‘Aziz, the son of Shah Waliullah writes in his 
Malfazat that ‘‘Najib-ud-daula supported nine hundred scholars, 
of whom the. lowest in rank got rupees five and the highest 
rupees five hundred.’’*5 

Prof. Khaliq Ahmad Nizimi considers Najib-ud-daula as 
the ‘‘most important personality between 1761 to 1770 when the 
politics of Delhi revolved around him and he shouldered the 
responsibility of the entire administration.""5¢ 

Asa realist anda great judge of human character, the Shah 
had the knack to select the right person for every job. ‘This is a 
quality endowed to all those reformers and revolutionaries who 
are destined to renovate and revivify the society. In those days 
of decay .when there was no dearth of adventurers, the Shah 
selected Najib-ud-daula, for he saw the spirit and warmth for 
religion in the latter.. The Shah started writing letters to him in 
order to arouse his dormant passion for the defence of his faith, 
In one of his letters to Najib-ud-daula, the Shah wrote: 

‘The Lord of Glory may bless the leader of thase who 
are fighting for religion with a conspicuous victory 
and discernible Divine succour, and make it a means 
for showering His choicest rewards and. bounties. 

“Let it be known after greetings that prayers are being 
offered here for the victory of the Muslims and. there 

Seem to be indications that these: supplications have 

been heard. It is hoped that God will renew jihad 
through you and bestow His favours on you in this 
world and the world to come,’’57 
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_ ‘[n another letter Najib-ud-daula is addressed by the Shah as 
‘Commander of the fighters for God.’’5® 

In yet another letter to him the Shah wrote: 

“It seems that the task of helping the millat in these times 
‘will be accomplished through you which is the main- 
spring of all the meritorious acts. You should not 
allow any suspicion or doubt to make its way into 
your heart. God willing, everything will be achieved 
as desired by your well-wishers.’’& 

The Shah did not merely convey his good-wishes to Najib- 
ud-daula in his letters, he often made useful suggestions or 
invited his attention towards mistakes comm('tted: by earlier 
Muslims so that these were not repeated since, in his view, such 
mistakes withheld the succour of God. In one of his letters to 
him, he wrote : 

“When the imperial army passes through Delhi, care 
should be taken to ensure that the city should not be 
ravaged as it has happened on. ‘previous occasions, 
The citizens of Delhi have several times undergone 
the humiliation of plundering and degradation. This 
was the reason for their failure for the lament of the 
wronged is also efficacious. If youwant to. succeed 
on this occasion and accomplish the tasks remaining 
incomplete, then you have to give strict orders and 
ensure their compliance that no soldier interferes 
with the Muslims of Delhi or the non-Muslims who 

. enjoy the status of zimmiis (protected citizens ),’’6° 

In his several letters to Najib-ud-daula, the Shah drew his 
attention to the disruptive forces (mentioned in the beginning of 
this chapter) whose suppression was necessary for bringing 
normalcy and protection of Muslims and their — religious 
institutions. He repeatedly told Najib ud-daula about the causes 
creating insurrectionary conditions in the country.® 

The Shah had, it seems, pinned all his hopes in Najib-ud- 
daula for he ‘insisted that he should always inform him before 
waking to fteld of battie so that he might engage himse!f in pravers 
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for his victory. The Shah also emboldened Najib-ud-daula of 
bis victory in several letters. In one of these he wrote: ‘This 
mendicant has absolutely no doubt about it.”*3 _ ; 

The Shah urged Najib-ud-daula to write letters to Ahmad 
Shah Abdali in addition to his own epistles to him for coming to 
the rescue of Indian Muslims. Najib-ud-daula died eight years 
after the death of Shah Waliullah in Rajab 1184 A. H. /3t 
October, 1770. How deeply Najib-ud-daula was influenced by 
the Shah is evident from an incident narrated by Prof. Khaliq 
Ahmad Nizami who writes : , 

«An incident showing his wisdom and justice will always 
illuminate the pages of history. When he was breath- 
ing his last, he instructed his troops. (at Hapur 
where he was -at the time and a Hindu fair was being 
held) that Hindu pilgrims visiting the Ganges fair 
should be provided complete protection,’’ 


Ahmad Shah Abdali 


A judicious appraisal of the chaotic conditions produced in 
the country by the incompetence of the later Mughal kings and 
depravity of their nobles and courtiers had convinced the Shah that 
the primary need of the hour was to do away with the disruptive 
and refractory forces in the country since these had made insecure 
.the life and property of almost every citizen and left no room 
for any reform or constructive work to salvage the situation, 
The three rebellious forces, as stated above, had neither any 
experience. of running an orderly form of government in a 
country with a pluralistic society nor possessed the qualities like 
forbearance, large-heartedness, sense of resposibility etc. These 
forces were also not interested in bringing*about stability and 
tranquillity in the country, nor they wanted to win the confidence 
of all sections of Indian population. The Shah had, therefore, 
reached the conclusion that it was imperative to save the country 
from the domination of these indisciplined elements, particularly 
the Marathas, who had turned the most sensitive part of country, 
the territory from Lahore to Oudh, into a virtual battic-ground, 
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Sikhs and Jats were also predatory powers, next only to the 
Marathas, who were interested only in plundering the flourishing 
cities and other urban centres, ° oe 

Another conclusion arrived at by the Shah was that the 
danger of lawlessness facing the country could be combated by 
an experienced military leader having a sufficient and disciplined 
force at his command. Such a commander was to be brave and 
an accomplished fighter, ‘but not arrogant and autocratic. He 
had to be God-fearing and to keep himself above the politics of 
intrigue and court conspiracies «which had undermined the 
Mughal empire. The man, in the Shah’s view, had to have an 
objective higher than seeking dominance of any particular racial 
or regional group or even establishing his own hegemony. In 
short, the Shah, wanted a man who could restore law and order 
in the country as wel! as re-establish the lost position of Islam 
in it. He considvredd Nawab Najib-ud-daula suitable fer 
achieving these ends. but he was conscious of the fact that tie 
Nawab did not possess enough power and resources to defeat the 
rebellious forces by himself since some of these had ‘strengthened 
their military power to a degree that no single power then exis- 
ting in India could crush them. Hence a new military comman- 
der from ahrond was needed. but he had to know the country 
and its peoples. their beliefs and culture, the political ‘situation 
and the characteristics and weaknesses of the contending forces 
in India trying to overrun the country. The Shah wanted a 
magnanimous soul not interested in establishing his own rule 
over the country but one who was prepared to save India from 
its impending dangers and leave the governance of the country 
_ to some capable Mughal prince or a competent Indian noble or 
minister, This was not only a realistic solution in the given 
circumstances but was also demanded by patriotism as well as 
the desire for welfare of the Muslim community in India. 

It was a delicate and difficult task involving gzeat risks 
which are natural to such.ventures. The Shah's choice fell on 
Ahmad Shah (1136-1186°1723-1772; of Sadozai branch of the 
Abdali or Durrani tribe, an Afghan chief who had first estab- 
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lished himself in Herat, captured Qundahar and then reduced to 
ovedience the whole of Afghanistan. He was not an stranger to 
India. He had been born in Multan® where a road is still 
named after him. Between 1747 and 1769 he had attacked India 
nine times and visited India six times before he was invited by 
Shah Waliullah and Najib-ud-daula when he fought the battle 
of Panipat. He was aware of the political conditions of India, 
its nobles and ruling cireles and its military: powers and their - 
Strategy, He was a born leader of men and had the qualities 
required of the founders of empires. He had consolidated the 
unruly Afghans and welded them into a nation, established law 
and order, promulgated laws to achieve the ends of justice and 
appointed censors of public morals. He was brave and upright 
in his personal character, commanded the respect of his people, 
and was fond of spending his time with the scholars. He respec+ 
ted the saintly persons and religious scholars and was always 
inclined to increase his knowledge. Kind and considerate by 
nature. he tolerated religious differences and wanted to be just 
to all. A learned man inclined to the path of spirit ** he had 
introduced certain reforms in Afghanistan. One of these was 
the re-marrcge of widows. In regard to’ the character of 
Ahmad Shih, Fryer writes in the History of Afghanistan that 
Ahmad Shah was untouched by numerous eastern vices : he kept 
hims:lf away from wine and opium; was neither greedy nor 
hypocrite: strictly followed religious precepts; and his simple 
yet sober habits had endeared him among the people. He was 
always available to the common people and was very particular 
about restoring justice to all. Nobody ever complained about 
the judgement delivered by him. 

Ahmad Shah had invaded India six times for different rea- 
sons which had left no more impression than to te feared asa 
potential invader of India. His troops had often indulged in 
excesses not expected of an army fighting for the cause of Islam. 
Some of his: invasions had even caused worry to the Shah or 
those nearer to*him, yet he appeared to be the only ray of hope 
in the then welter of conflicts, plunderings and anarchy, Shaikh 
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Muhammad Ashiq of Phulat is on record ,that the Shah firmly 
held the view that Ahmad Shah Abdali would one -day capture 
the country. Once, in reply to a question asked by Bahadur 
Khan Biloch, the Shah had replied, ‘““He would subdue this 
country”, Another time a rumour about the death of Ahmad 
Shah Abdali ‘gained currency. When Shaikh Muhammad 
‘Ashiq enquired the Shah about it he replied : 

“Tt appears that Ahmad Shah Durrani would come to 
this country again and crush the infidels here. This 
is why he hasbeen kept alive by God despite his 
oppressions.””68 

The Shah hoped that God will help Abdali to take to the 
right path and enable him to accomplish the task which was 
apparently beyond the competence of any ruler or military leader 
within India. Once he told Hakim Abul Wafa Kashmiri that. 
the difficulties faced by Abdali were due to the high-handedness 
he had permitted during his past incursions on Indian towns. 
The Shah hoped that he would take the right path later on.®® 

The Shah wanted Abdali to extricate the country from its 
chaotic conditions and then handover the administration to some 
capable person of India’s ruling family. The Shah had even 
predicted that Abdali would not come to India to stay here but 
would go back after nominating one of the Mughal princes as 
the Emperor of the country.”°~ 

Shah Waliullah got Najib-ud-daula to write letters to Ahmad 
Shah Abdali and then addressed him a persuasive letter which 
reflects his political insight, courage and zeal for religion besides 
his command over Persian language,” In this letter he described 
the then condition of the country, the old and inefficient way of 
its. administration, the situation in various provinces and the 
different racial and religious communities, the power wielded by 
them, the short-sighted policies followed by earlier rulers in 
regard to them and gradual acquisition of power and prestige by 
some regional forces: He specifically gave an account of 
Marathas and Jats, their frequent plundering raids and the 
humiliations to which Muslims were made to undergo by them. 
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Abdali was urged by the Shah to intervene in the matter and 
revive the decaying Mughal empire, since, as the Shih pleaded, it 
was a duty incumbent on him by virtue of his being thc foremost 
military power of the day in the region extending from India to 
Tran. The Shah wrote in his letter: 

“There is no other king besides you who in these times, 
has the power, foresight and military skill necessary 
to defeat the enemies,72”’ ay 

He continued further: 

“We, the boridsmen of God, take the Apostle of God on 
whom be blessings and peace as our intercessor and 
appeal to you in the name of God that you should 
fight the enemies of God so that you may be blessed 
with a. great merit, your name may appear in list of 
fighters for r the cause of God, you may be rewarded 
in this world and Muslims may be rescued from the 
oppressions of the infidels. ae 

The Shah’s ‘political insight and deep knowledge of the 
nascent insurrectionary powers, some of which were then 
regarded as too powerful or indefeatable, had enabled him to 
make an extremely correct estimate of them. About the Marathas, 
he wrote : 

“It is easy to overthrow the Marathas provided the 
Muslims make up their mind to do so. In fact, the 
Marathas are themselves. small in numbers, : but 
numerous other groups have joined hands with them. 
If any one of these groups or a section of these is 
beaten, they will part company and render the leading 

. faction powerless. Since these people are not bold, 
they rely on- marshalling. a vast army out- numbering, 
even the anita ‘anid locusts. They do not possess either 
_ sufficient valour or armaments.”’74 

The letters sent to Ahmad’ Shah Abdali by Najib-ud-daula 
and the Shah did not prove fruitless. In 1173/1759,. Ahmad Shah 
Abdali once more bent his steps towards India determined to 
break the power of Marathas, and help Najib-ud-daula and 
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Shuja-ud-daula, who had united for the protection of Muslims. 
One year was spent in skirmishes on his way to the Indian 
capital. At last the decisive battle of Panipat was fought on 7 
Jamadi-ul-Akhir 1174/14 January 1761 between the Marathas on 
the one side, and Afghans and their Muslim partisans, on the 
other, which finally eliminated the Marathas from the newly 
emerging political map of India..‘Zaka Ullah, the author of 
Tarikh Hindustan, has given a brief description of this fateful 
‘battle in these words : _ 
“The engagement raged with the utmost fury, but the 
battle seemed to be going in favour of the Marathas, 
Ahmad Shah got an announcement made that the 
stragglers dribbling away to the rear would be put to 
death. At, the same time, he brought up his fresh 
reserves to attack the enemy flank to his left. Bhao 
Sahib and Vishwas Rao were directing their forces in 
the centre,’ but with dramatic suddenness, resistance 
of the Marathas collapsed, They turned their backs 
and fled at full speed, leaving the field of battle 
covered with heaps of the dead. The victors pursued 
them as much as 15 or 20 miles making heaps of their 
dead bodies. The fugitives who were able to evade 
their pursuers were killed by the villagers, Jankoji 
Sindhia had taken refuge with a Durrani Afghan but 
was found out and put to sword. Ibrahim Khan 
Gardi was taken prisoner and sacrificed to the enmy’s 
rage after a week. Samsher Bahadir fled but he was 
‘killed by his pursuers, Malhar Rao escaped to 
Malwa where he was joined by Apaji Sindhia: the 
latter after receiving a wound in the leg. These were 
the two prominent Marathas who could save them- 
selves, for all others had perished in the Panipat 
inferno, Never was there a calamity that had 
diffused so much depression i in the Marathas, Balaji 
in failing health after the disaster, devoted his time 
to the teaching of Sanskrit in his temple, and died 
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after a short while.”’75 

Never was a defeat more complcte, says Elphinstone, Sir 
Jadu Nath Sarkar says that there was not a house in Maharashtra 
which had nobody to mourn for and the entire leadership of 
Marathas was wiped out in one encounter,7¢ 

As desired by the Shah, Ahmad Shah having accompalished 
the job retreated to Qandahar and did not invade India again. 
Zaka Ullah says : ; 

‘After the great victory Ahmad Shah Abdali came to Delhi 
from Panipat. A few days thereafter, he nominated 
Prince ‘Ali Guhar as Emperor with the title of Shah 
‘Alam, and recommended him to appoint Shuja-ud- 
daula as his minister and Najib-ud-daula as Amir-ul- 
Umra, As Shah ‘Alam was not at Delhi at the 
moment, he got Shah ‘Alam’s son Javan Bakhat to 
deputise for his father and appointed Najib-ud-daula 
as the regent and administrator of Delhi. He granted 
a robe of honour to Shuja‘-ud-daula before despatc- 
hing him to take over as the governor of Oudh and ’ 
Allahabad, Thereafter he left for Qandahar.”’”7 

Prof. Khaliq Ahmad Nizami gives'some more details of the 
happenings on this occasion, pied 

“Ahmad Shah Abdali tried his* bést, after the battle of 
Panipat, to recall Shah ‘Alam to Delhi. He sent his 
own courier, but when Shah ‘Alam did not respond to 
his summons, Abdali got a letter sent by Shah *Alam’s 
mother Nawab Zeenat Begum imploring him to shake 
off the tutelage of the Englishmen and re-establish his 
power at Delhi in the presence of Ahmad Shah 
Abdali.’ 

Prof, Nizami also says : 

“Neither the Maratha nor Jat, nor yet Sikh stirrings were 
broad-based and catholic enough to think of main- 
taining the unity and integrity of the country. The 
Shah wanted, under the new set up conceived by him, 
to restore the central power of the days of Akbar. 
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Jahangir, Shah Jahan and Aurangzib and the sover- 
eignty of the empire based on justice but not ruled by 
autocratic kings.........Had any spark of life been left 
in the empire, it would have easily taken advantage 
of the Panipat encounter and re-established its 
‘authority over India for a few centuries to come, 

- But the Mughal empire was, in fact, like a lifeless 
body and the benefit accruing from the battle of 
Panipat was availed of by the victors of Plassey,’’* 

Shah ‘Alam lost thisopportunity owing to his lack of 
courage and prudence, despite the insistance of his mother Zeenat 
Mahal, and came back to'the Red Fort after ten. years on 17 
Ramazan, 1185/25 December 1771. The tragic fate that awaited 
him and his successors, culminated in the great uprising of 1857 
which brought the Mughal empire formally to an end and trans- 
ferred the administration of the country to the rising British 
power. These happenings need not be recounted here. 

Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, the son of Shah Waliullah. continued the 
reformatory work: started by the Shah, but directed his political 
endeavours against the British rulers who had, by his time, 
became the greatest danger to the sovereignty and independence 
of the country, 

After Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, two of his disciples Saivid Ahmad 
Shahid and Shah Ismail Shahid, tried to translate the teachings 
of the Shah contained ‘in the Hujjat Allah al-Baligha and Izalat 
al-Khafa into practice and sacrificed their lives for establishing a 
truly Islamic state on the pattern of right-guided caliphate. 
How much were they influenced by the thought of Shah Wali- 
Ullzh. what were their aspirations, how farsighted and large- 
hearted were they, what efforts they made to save the Muslims 
from tyrannical oligarchy of the Sikhs in the Punjab (as Shah 
had tried to protect the society in his own time from the 
interminable depredations of the Marathas and Jats) and what 
type of government they wanted to establish by overthrowing the 
alien rule of the Englishmen can be seen from the letters they 
wrote to the then rulers, grandees and prominent Muslims.°° 
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Reformatory Endeavours 
A Distinctive Feature of the Shah 


It is a common experience that those having an intellectual 
and literary bent of mind and endowed with a penetrating intel- 
lect and discernment in academic matters usually limit their 
activities to studies, academic discussions, exploration of intel- 
lectual issues, teaching and writing either because they are com- 
pletely disinterested in the social and political conditions of 
the country or because of their inability to descend from their 
intellectual heights to the level of mundane affairs and problems 
faced by the commonality. Among the scholars of the past, we 
find only two exceptions. One of these was Abu Hamid 
al-Ghazzali (d. 505/1111) whose magnum opus, the Ihya Uloom 
id-Din is a critique of the different sections of Muslim society 
of his time. His work shows his acquaintance with modes and 
morals of the common people to ‘the same extent as he was 
aware of the comportment of scholars, mystics, rulers and nobles, 
merchants and craftsnaeii, His work shows an awareness of the 
deceptions of self and devilish instincts of the different classes 
of peoples which lead them astray from the right path, trans- 
mute the spiritual ends and realities and create an attitude of 
callousness towards the supreme’ objective of winning the plea- 
sure of God 
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The same is true of the Talbts-o-Ibhis of Tbn al-Jawzi 
(d, 597/1201) in which the vices found among different sections 
of the people have been dealt with showing the incisiveness of 
the author’s intellectual grasp. The author has, in this work, 
taken stock of every class and group of the Muslims from the 
' stand-point of sharz’ah, His critique does not spare either the 
scholars of figh and hadith, the literati, poets, administrators 
and the rulers, mystics or the people engaged in. other walks of 
life and exposes their faults and self-delusions.?. However, Ibn 
al-Jawzi is at places too severe in his criticisms in the Talbis-o- 
. Lblis, which, being negative in character and unaccompanied by 
positive suggestions for reform and improvement, lose their 
effectiveness. The reason perhaps is that the theme selected for 
the work did not allow. him to deal with the remedial measures. 


A Word to each Section of Muslims 


_In comparison to the reformative endeavours of these two 
-great scholars, the efforts made by Shah Waliullah appear to 
be more comprehensive and instructive. He has separately 
addressed the Muslim rulers, nobles, courtiers, men-at-arms, 
traders and craftsmen, descendants of the saints, impious scholars - 
and sermonizers and those saintly men who had withdrawn from 
the world and diagnosed their fallacies and errors. He also 
admonishes the Muslim community as a whole, indicates their 
faults and failings and suggests the measures. necessary for regain- 
ing their lost vigour. These writings of the Shah reflect his zeal 
for religion in a diction so vigorous and effective as it would be 
difficult to find even in the compositions of the two reformers 
mentioned earlier. We are presenting here a few extracts from 
the first two volumes of the Tafhimat-i-Ilzhiya® in which the 
Shah speaks to the influential and leading classes of his time. 
‘These passages reflect the Shah’s awareness of the’ contemporary 
affairs, his insight and moral courage : 


To the Muslim Rulers 
“O kings, the celestial sphere demands that you should 
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unsheath your swords and do not put them back in the scabbards 
until Islam is separated from. polytheism : and the headstrong 
leaders of blasphamy and wickedness do not consider themselves 
weak and powerless, and they abandon the path of rebellion 
forever. And fight them until persecution is no more and reli- 
gion is‘all for Allah4 When the difference between the kufr 
(infidelity) and Islam becomes marked and clear, then you ought 
to appoint commanders at a distance of three or four days’ 
journey. The men to be appointed should be upright and 
just and strong who may be able tO Testore justice to the 
weak and oppressed, enforce the diviné commandments and, at 
the same time, are vigilant enough to curb any rebellion in future, 
They should not allow the contumacious elements to regroup 
themselves again for waging war, nor to apostatize, nor yet to 
commit any major sin.’ Islam’s teachings should . be preached. 
openly and everybody should perform the prescribed obser- 
vances faultlessly. The administrator of each city ought to have 
adequate power at his command to mend the ways of ‘the people 
under him, 

‘*At the same time, nobody should be’ allowed ‘to become 
powerful enough to have designs for personal benefit and 
challenge the authority of the government. 

‘It is necessary for larger regions within the dominion that 
such governors should be appointed who have the experience of 
conducting warfare. Such governors should be allowed to have 
an army consisting of twelve thousand combatants, but only 
those should be recruited who possess the zeal to fight for the 
cause of God, be not scared of being ridiculed for it, be willing: 
to fight every person- recalcitrant and stiff-necked and be also 
capable of it———-O kings, the Divine will shall..require you, 
after you have accomplished these tasks, to’ divert your. atten- 
tion to the social and family life of the people, to redress their. 
mutual differences and to.make such arrangements that no dispute 
arises that contravenes the shari‘ah.. Only then can people enjoy: 
peace and amity.”’s 
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To the Nobles and Grandees 

“‘Noblemen ! Do you have no fear of God that you are 
getting mesmerised by the pleasures of the finite world? You 
have abandoned the people placed under your charge, so that some 
may destroy the other. Do you not indulge in drinking blatantly 
and are not even ashamed of it ? Do you not see. the mansions 
built by some where fornication: is committed, wine is drunk | 
and gambling is the pastime ? But you neither intervene nor do 
anything to stop these vices, What about those. major towns 
where the criminal law of Islam has not been enforced for the 
last six hundred years? When you find a weak offender, you 
apprehend him, but the powerful one you leave alone. All of 
your brains are devoted to have the most delicious victuals and 
-to enjoy the fair and lovely women —nothing catches your attention 
save the expensive clothes and large buildings. Have you ever 
bowed down to God ? You speak of God only in your table-. 
talks and prattle. It seems thatin your parlance God simply 
means the march of time-since you often say that God is potent 
to do this or that —the change brought by time seems to signify - 
God for you.” 6 


To the Aone, 


“Soldiers and Fighters ! God had equipped you to fight for 
His cause. The intention was that the will of God would 
prevail, He would be rendered homage « and. you would root 
out all the vestiges of polytheism. but yd have’ forsaken 
what you had been created for. Now the purpose of your 
keeping the horses and collecting arms is simply to amass wealth ; 

_you are always forgetful of Jihad, sip wine, drain cups of hemp, 
shave your beards and keep moustaches; you harass the people 
and never give what is due for the goods received by you from - 
others. By God you shall shortly be returned unto God and 
then He shall let you know what you have been doing. What 
God wants of you is that you should adopt the dress and manners: 
of pious fighters for the cause of God, keep the beards and trim 
the moustaches. offer the five daily prayers, never swindle the 
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goods of the people and remain firm in the field of battle. 
You ought to learn the concessions allowed in offering prayers 
while travelling or fighting, such as, reduction in the number of 
obligatory prayers to be offered, offering of different prayers at 
a time, foregoing sunnat prayers on such occasions, ritual ablution 
with sand and then offer the prayers regularly. You ought to 
_ be upright even in your. intentions for it is then that God ‘will 
bless you with prestige and honour and‘ make you. overcome 
your enemies,””? 


To the Artisans and Craftsmen_ 


‘Artisans and Craftsmen! You lack ine sense of responsi-. 
bility and trust and are completely forgetful of devotion you 
ought to pay your Lord, You go. on pilgrimage to Madar* 
and Salar®, and many amongst’ you indulge :in charms and 
sorcery. Those who have taken up’ these practices as. their 
means of livelihood, wear ‘a. particular dress © and take a 
particular type of food, Those who have a’ meagre: income, 
do not take care of their wives and children. Some of you are 
habitual: drunkards and some even sell the honour of their 
- women unworthily for their sustenance. «What an evil fortune ! 
These persons are bringing themselves to ruin both in this world 
and the next, although God has provided innumerable vocations. 
for earning one’s livelihood. These-can: adequately. meet the 
‘needs of these persons and their’ dependants, provided they 

_ exercise moderation and are contented with the earnings that are 
‘ sufficient for virtuous living. But you have: been ungrateful to 
God and taken to evil means for earning your livelihood. De 
you not fear the chastisement of the Hell—the worst abode for 
anyone. 

“Lo! You ought to devote yourself to ‘the recollection of God 
in the morning and evening. and. spend the day in pursuing your 
professions, keep the company of your. own women’ during 
night, limit your expenses to your income: and save. something 
for helping the wayfarer and. the poor and meeting your own | 
emergent expenditures. If you do not adopt this course, then, 
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surely you have taken a wrong path and what you are doing is 
not correct and. you will never succeed ,”’2¢ 


To the Descendants of Saints 


‘Lo! You are unjustly sticking to the customs of your fore- 
fathers, O sons of the saints of old! I ask you why have you 
divided yourselves into groups and factions? Your fraternities 
have-each a different set of rituals. You. have left the way 
taught by the Apostle of God, Muhammad, on whom be peace 
and blessings, and elevated yourselves to the position of guides, 
calling the people to join your own orders. Each one of you 
- considers himself to be on the right path, capable of directing 
others, although he has himself lost the way and is misguiding 
others We do not approve of those who take others under 
their spiritual fraternity simply for financial benefit: they are 
misusing consecrated learning for earthly benefit. They adopt 
the bearings and habits of the pious because they cannot achieve 
wealth and position in its absence. Nor I admire those who ask 
the people to comply with their own whims and desires rather 
than the directives of God and His Prophet. These persons are 
robbers and cheats who have rather exposed themselves to a 
great peril, 

“Beware ! Never follow anyone who does not call you to the 
Book of God and sunnah of the Prophet or asks you to follow his 
own teachings. The gatherings of the common people are no 
place for the prattle about esoteric practices of the mystics since 
the ultimate end of tasawuf (mysticism) is to attain the state of 
ihsan.% Can't you see the warning in the following verse of the 
Qur’an ? 

“This is My Straight path, so follow it. Follow not other 
ways, lest ye be parted from His way”? 


To the Religious Scholars 


“You deem yourselves scholars, O blockheads! You are 
absorbed in Greek sciences and the grammar and syntax conside- 
ring these as the only branches of learning to be specialised. 
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Hark ye! knowledge is either an explicit verse of the Qur’an or 
an authentic and living sunnah of the holy Prophet. 

«You ought to learn the Qur’an ; master the grammatical and 
lexicographical principles; discover the occasion for revelation 
of each verse, and, grasp the meanings of difficult passages, 
Similarly, you ought to abide by the ahadith which have already 
been authenticated. “You ought to know how the Prophet (peace 
and blessirigs be upon him) used to offer prayers, how he per- 
formed ablution, what was his daily routine, how he performed 
the hajj, how he fought the enemies, how he talked to others, 
_what was the decorum he observed. in conversation, what were 
his morals and also try to follow his example meticulously.. You 
ought to follow his sunnah, but, ind it the sunnah should never 
be elevated to the status of obligatory injunctions. You have, 
likewise to grasp the obligatory observances like the essentials of 
ablution and prayer, estate or effects necessary (nisab) for the 
poor-due (zakat), and shares of property inherited by the kindred 
of a deceased person. Go through the biography of the Prophet, 
his companions and their descendants so that you develop an 
attraction for the world to come. Of course, these matters are in 
addition to the knowledge of obligatory observances, but the 
things in which you are absorbed have nothing to do with the 
disciplines partaining to the hereafter: These are all worldly 
branches of learning.’’** . 

He writes further : 

“Let the sciences (e.g-, grammar and syntax) which are 
just the means and instruments remain as they are and do not 
elevate them to the position of knowledge. Acquisition of 
knowledge is incumbent for diffusing the Islamic way of life 
among the Muslims but you never propagate the religious obser- 
vances and practices. You simply Apprise the people with 
unnecessary details. 

‘ You have made the people think that the number of religious 
scholars is more than sufficient although there are large tracts 
where no scholar exists, and where they do exist Islamic obser- 
vances are not established. 
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Shah Waliullah also goes on to censure the pietists and self- 
righteous sermonisers who are ever willing to condemn anyone 
as non-Muslim for not conforming to their self-conceived version 
of Islam. 


To the Pietists and Sermonisers 


“1 ask those who take Islam as extremely austere and rigid 
as well as those pietists and self-righteous sermonisers cloistered 
in their monasteries, why they are so credulous, placing trust 
in all kinds of. cock-and-bull stories, In your sermons-you 
harangue on spurious and apocryphal traditions making the life 
of the people difficult and burdensome. You were born (as a 
Muslim) to make the life of the people easy and not arduous. 
You tell them the stories of those who in -the state of attraction 
had lost their senses. Entanglement in the love divine is not a 
matter to be discussed openly but you present it in affirmation of 
your own views . You yourself. suffer from -misgivings in this 
regard and hold the path of mystics to be preferable. You had 
simply to learn the essentials of creed and the..deep-felt way of 
its application in religious observances, . It was not at all necessary 
to mix up these matters with the perceptions and practices of - 
those who had lost their consciousness in the ecstasy of mystical 

‘experience, nor was kashf, the gnostic illumination of the mystics, 

to be mixed up with the prescribed observances and practices. 
You had only to ask the people to attain the stage of ihsan. You 
had to attain it yourself and then teach it to others. Do you not 
know that the greatest grace and blessing God has bestowed on 
you is the guidance you have received through the Apostle of God 
for that only constitutes the path of righteousness, Can you then 
avouch that whatever you are doing today conforms to the 
practices of the Messenger of God, on whom and his companions 
be the blessings and peace of God,’"5 


To the Muslim Masses 


“Now I turn to the generality of the Muslims and say: Lo! 
children of Adam, your sense of morality has become dormant ; 
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‘greed and cupidity have carried you away; devil has captured 
your souls: women have become faddish and men violate the 
rights of women; what is unlawful is delightsome to you and 
lawful bas become distasteful. By God, the Lord never wants 
your life to become burdensome. You ought to satisfy your 
saxual appetite by contracting marriage even if you have to. wed 
more than one woman. Do notbecome fastidious in your living 
and limit your expenses within your means. Always remember 
that nobody shares the burden of others and do not make your 
life too hard for it would ultimately lead you to wickedness. 
The ‘Lord wants that His bondsmen should make their lives 
uhexacting within permissible limits and those who have the 
strength may comply with His commandments in a more meticu- 
lous manner Satisfy your hunger with foods procured from 
your earnings instead of trying to become a burden on others, 
It is not possible that others will fulfil all your demands, 
Similarly, do not become a parasite on kings and administrators 
for it is in your own interest to earn your living. God will 
suggest you the means to earn your livelihood that -will suffice 
for you. 

*“O Sons of Adam, if God has blessed anyone with a house 
where he can live, water to quench his thirst, food sufficient 10 
mitigate his hunger, cloth enough to cover the body and limbs 
and:a wife chaste and helpful in maintaining his position in life, 

” he should thank God for he has everything he needs in this world. 

“Anyway, everybody should take up some profession for his 
sustenance and content himself with it. Moderation should be 
adopted as the rule of life and some of the spare time, particularly 
in the morning, evening and later part of night, should be devoted 
to the remembrance of God through tasbih! , tahiil? and recita- — 
tion of the Qur’4n. One should also listen to the Traditions of 

_the Prophet, on whom be blessings and peace, and join the 
gatherings held for recollection of God. 

“O Sons of Adam, you have adopted customs and usages 
which have deformed your religion. You hold gatherings on the 
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day of ‘ashara'* for things that are inappropriate. Similarly you 
have amusements and rejoinings on the occasion of shab-i-barét)® 
and consider it virtuous to have repast for your dead relat ons. 
Have you any argument to defend your behaviour ? | 

Similarly, you have taken to numerous customs which have 
made your life harder, for example, you spend too much on your 
feasts. Another iniquitous convention among you is to regard 
divorce as illegal and remarriage of widows as immoral. You 
spend your time and money on indecorous conventions and rituals 
and have given up healthy practices. 

“You have ruined your salat (ritual prayers). Some of 
you are so engrossed in their professions that they never find 
time to offcr the prayer while others waste their time’ in the 
company of story-tellers. Were these gatherings of story-tellers 
to be held near mosques the listeners would not have at least 
missed their prayers. You have ceased paying the zakat (poor- 
due) although there would be hardly one among the affluent 
whose kinsmen do not include the poor-and the needy Were 
such opulent persons to help their poorer kins or meet their 
expenses with the intention of paying they zakat, they would have 
thus discharged their obtigations of poor-due. 

“Some of you, particularly the soldiers do not keep the 
fasts of Ramadhan, on the pretext that .he’ hardships they have to 
bear do not allow them to keep the fast. ‘You should know that 
the path you have taken to is wrong: you have made yourselves 
a burden on the government. When the king is unable to pay 
your dues you harass the common people —what a bad creature 
you are! There are others who keep the fasts but do not take 
the sahri (predawn meal), nor give up toilsome works with the 
result that they find the fasts too exacting.” 

The Shah concludes his disquisition to the masses with these 
words :: 

“Celestial regions indicate a wide-ranging reform, but one 
can only get a glimpse of these from a small opening ; 
a sample is enough to form an estimate of the pile.’”?° 
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Social Thoughts of the Shah 


Besides critic sing particular classes of Muslim society, the 
Shah also condemned the sinful innovations and polytheistic pract- 
ices borrowed by the Muslims ‘from their non-Muslim neighbours ; 
indifference of the scholars and the Muslim rulers to promote the 

_knowledge of hadith and sunnah and their failure to oppose the 
superstitious -beliefs and practices of the masses. The religious 
scholars of his time who were normally: pre-cccupied with logic 
and philosophy ignored these un-Islamic ‘practices either because 
they regarded these 4s of no consequence or did not want to 
antagonize the commonality. Shah Waliullah gave attention to 
the need of reforming the Muslim society after Shaikh Ahmad 
Mujaddid Alf Thani who had-denounced, iin his several letters, 
the heterodox beliefs and practices that had crept into the Muslim 
society**, Endeavours désigned to reform the Muslim society 
for restoration of its moral health, initiated by the Shah wer¢ 
brought to completion by his sons and their disciples, particularly 
Syed Ahmad Shahid and Shah Isma’il Shahid. The former was 
a disciple of the Shah Waliullah’s son Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, while 
the latter was the Shah’s grandson.* . 

Here we give a few examples from tHe? Tifhimat-i-Nahiya 
and Wast jyat Nama by Shah Watfiullah. 

“One of the vicious customs prevalent among the Hindus 
is that when the husband of any woman dies, they 
do not allow her to re-miarry, The Arabs were never 
given to any such practice, either before or after the 
advent of the Messenger of God, on whom be peace 
and blessings. Allah may bestow His grace on the 
man who may succeed in eradicating this evil practice 
followed by the commonality. If one is not able to 
abolish this usage among. the people at large, one 
should atleast try to restore’the practice followed by 
the Arabs in his own fainily and clan, and if this is 
also not possible, one ought to regard it as a wicked 
practice and hate it in one’s heart, for this is the 
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lowest stage of repudiating anything not approved by 
the shari‘ah; 

“Another unseemly practice followed by us is to. have an 
unusually large amount of dower. The Prophet of 
God, on whom be peace and blessings, (and by 
following whose practice we can succeed in this world 
and the next), used to fix a dower amounting to twelve 
and half awgiyah which was equivalent to five 
hundred dirhams for the members of his household 
(although they were the best amongst all the human 
beings. ) 

“Yet another improper practice adopted by us is to be 
extrayagant on joyous occasions and traditional 
celebrations. The Apostle-of God, on whom be 
peace and blessings, is reported to have approved of a 

“- gepast_ on the occasions of marriage and ‘agiga (on 

-the birth of a baby). We ought to follow his 

‘éxample and desist from all other festivities and 
should not be lavish in our celebrations, 

‘‘We have also the queer habit of squandering money on 

occasions of: bereavement by way of observing 
sayyum®®, chahallum™“, shashmahi*5, fatiha** and 
salana®’ although none. of these were prevalent among 
the earliest Muslims in Arabia; It would be better if 
we do not observe these ceremonies and offer condo- 
lence to the bereaved family during the next three days 
and provide victuals to the family members of the 
deceased for a day and night:following the death of 
any person, After three days the women of the clan 
should apply str to the clothes of dead man’s 
female relatives and if the widow is alive, all 
mournings should be terminated after the expiry of 

the period of ‘iddat * 
Syed Abul ‘Ala Maudidi has rightly observed in one of his 
articles on the significance of Shah Waliullah’s reformative 
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endeavour that : 


“These passages (from the Izalatul Khafa and Tafhimat-i- 
Ilahiya) show how deeply the Shah had pondered 
over the socia! conditions of the Muslims of his day, 
compared these with the past usages,.and pointed out 
the evils most extensively. Such a critique necessarily 
creates an anxiety for reform in those who are well- 
meaning as well as able to draw a distinction between 
the wholesome and harmful customs and usages. The 
more such persons are enlightened by Islamic 
consciousness, the more they come to hate the un- 
Islamic influences in the society and develop an 
intense impulse to reform the society of all’ its abuses 
of ignorance, ‘The next stage for this urge for reform 
and regeneration is to chart out a well-defined pro- 
gramme for the reconstruction of the society for 
giving it a correct direction. This is what we find 
the Shah doing with complete precision according to 
a comprehensive plan presented in his critique of 
the Muslim society.’*® 
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20. Tafhimat-i-Mehiya, Vol. 1, pp, 217-18, 
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22, In this connexion the Sirot-i-Mustagim, the discourses of Syed 
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like Saiyid Ahmad Shahid-His Life and Mission by Mohi-Uddin 
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23. Ceremony performed on the third day of a dead relative, 

24, Ceremony performed on the fortieth day after death, 

25, Ceremony performed after six months of death, 

26. Agathering for the recital of the Qur’gn to supplicate for the 
dead person, 

27, Annual] ceremony to remember the dead pefson and supplicate for 
him, -Normally all these ceremonies are accompanied by a feast 
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29, Al-Furqgan monthly, Shah Waliuljah Number, Vol, VII, No. 9-10, 
Ramadhan-Dhil Hijja, 1359 A, H., p. 84. 


XI 


Sons, Disciples and Eminent 
Contemporaries of Shah Waliullah 


Pe 


Worthy Sons and Successors. 


One of the distinctions aiioved by Shah Waliullah among 
the reformers and renovators of faith was that he had been 
blessed by God with sons and successors who kept burning the 
torch lit by him and propagated his mission so assiduously that 
innumerable treatises came to be written in local languages on - 
the. correct and authentic teachings of the Qur’an and sunnah, 
significance of tauhid and wickedness of polytheistic ideas and 
customs and sinful innovations, accepted methods for developing 
God-consciousness, means of spiritual purification and propaga- 
tion of true faith through popularising the teaching of the 
Qur’an, hadith and figh. These writings created an enthusiasm 
among the people for the study of religious branches of learning. 
If one were to recount all these developments it would assume 
the shape of a history of several centres of reformatory endeav- 
our within this country and outside it, and it would bring to 
light some very ‘interesting features of the blessed movement 
started by the Shah in the middle of 12th century A. H. ( eighteen 
century A. D.) 
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4A Happy Coincidence 

It is a happy coincidence that the Shah bears a resemblance 
to. Mujaddid Alf Thani, the founder of Nagqshbandiyah- 
Mujaddidyah order to which he belonged. Four of the 
Mujaddid’s sons. Khwaja Muhammad Sadiq, Khwaja Muhammad 
Sa‘eed, Khwaja Muhammad M‘asiim and Khwaja Muhammad 
Yahya had attained eminence ‘and spiritual perfection} 
The first one of these, Khwaja Muhammad Sadiq died in 
1025/1616 at the age of twenty-five. He is reported to 
have been admired and acclaimed by his father. The growth 
and development of the Mujaddiyah order can be attributed to 
the Mujaddids’ remaining three sons with the exception of 
Shaikh Adam Binnauri, who was a spiritual disciple rather than 
a lineal descendant and whose spiritual successors included such 
personages as Shah Waliullah, Saiyid Ahmad Shahid and Haji 
Imdad Ullah Muhajir Makki, All the three sons of the 
Mujaddid brought the reformatory work of their father to 
completion although Khwaj ja Muhammad M<‘asiim had the unique 
distinction of spreading the Mujaddid’s message to -Turkistan, 
Arabia and Turkey A poet has correctly said : 

Light of seven lands, Khwaja M‘asam 
Whose radiance brightens from India to Rum. 

It was undoubtedly owing to the Mujaddid’s thought 
transference and mystical efforts that the imperial throne of India 
was adorned not long after Akbar, by a prince who proved:to be 
the protector of faith than a threat to Islam in this country. 
Khwaja M-asum had, from the very beginning, been grooming 
him for this noble role and used to address him as the Shahzada 
‘Dinpanah.* 

The Shah was also succeeded, in a like manner, by his four 
gifted sons®. Of these, the youngest one named Shah ‘Abdul 
Ghani. was the first among his brothers to leave this fleeting 
world in 1227/1812.4 The thought of Shah Waliullah as well 
his reformatory endeavours meant for re-interpretation of 
religious realities and thereby reinvigorating the Muslim society 
were carried ahead by his remaining three sons, especially 
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Shah «Abdul ‘Aziz who was ‘as successful in his endeavours as 
Khwaja M‘asim had been after Shaikh Ahmad Mujaddid Alf 
Thani. The writings-and the thaught of Sh&h Waliullah came 
to be universally accepted through the efforts of Shah ‘Abdul 
‘Aziz who can truly be acclaimed for completing the work of his 
father. 

Before giving an account of the endeavours of Shah ‘Abdul 
‘Aziz we are giving here his biographical sketch which has been 
drawn from the Nuzhatul Khwatir of Hakim Syed ‘Abdul Hai. 
Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz 

Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz was orice of the most erudite scholars of 
his time hailed by some-of his contemporaries as the Siraj- 
al-Hind (Light of India) and Hujjat Allah Evidence of God). 
He was born on 25 Ramzan, 1159/11 October, 1746 as indicated 
by ‘Ghulam Halim’, the name given to him ‘indicating the year 
of his birth. After memorising the Qur‘an, Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz 
received systematic education under the guidance of his father 
which helped him to attain proficiency in different ‘tranches of 
learning. By the time Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz was sixteen years of 
age, Shah Waliullah died, but he continued his studies under 
Shaikh Narullah Budhanvi; Shaikh Muhammad Amin Kashmiri 
and Shah Muhammad ‘Ashiq bin Ubaidullah Phulti, the last- 
mentioned being one of the favourite disciples of the late Shah. 
Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz has in a treatise given an account of the teachers, 
including his father, under whom he studied various Subjects. é 
As stated by him he was taught Muwatta along with Mussawwa and 
Mishkat -al- Masabih by his father. Hisn i-Hisin and Shima’ il 
Tirmidhi were also studied under his father and brother Shaikh 
Muhammad. The initial portion of Sah Bukhari upto Kitab- 
ul-Haj was taught to him by Syed Ghulam Husain Makki, Jami- 
Tirmidhi and Sunan Abi Dawid by Zahir Ullah Moradabadi, part - 
of Salith Muslim and SunanIon Majah by Mohammad Jawwad 
Phulti, certain parts of Magasid. Jami al-Usaal and Musalsalat by 
Maulvi Jar Ullah and the ‘remaining. ‘parts of Sihch Sittah by 
Shaikh Nar Ullah and Khwaja Amin, both disciples of his father 
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He was awarded the certificate of competence by his cousin and 
Spiritual descendant of his father Shah Muhammad ‘Ashiq. Phulti 
and Khwaja Muhammad Amin. Both these. persons had been 
the disciples of his father and were authorised to teach hadith as 
mentioned in the Tafhimat-i-Ilahiya and Shifa-alAhl Shaikh 
Muhammad ‘Ashiq had also accompanied Shah Waliullah when 
the later had studied -hadith under Shaikh Abu Tahir Madni. 
The authorisation certificates issued to him have been cited. in 
Al-Irshad fi Muhimmat al-Asnad. 

Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz was tall, of delicate built and wheatish 
colour, wide-eyed and had a compact beard. He wrote the 
naskh*-and rig‘a® and was proficient in archery, horse-riding 
and music. He taught his own brothers Shah ‘Abdul Qadir, 
Shah Rafi-ud-din and Shah ‘Abdul Ghani as well as his -son-in- 
law Maulana ‘Abdul Hai. His other distinguished disciples 
were Mufti [lahi Bakhsh Kandhalvi, Saiyid Qamr-ud-din Sonipati, 
Shah Ghulam ‘Ali Mujaddidi (a spiritual disciple of Mirza 
Mazhar Jan-i-Janan) and Maulana Syed Qutb-ul-Huda of 
Rae Bareli. 

A numbcr. of. his other disciples were initially taught by his 
brothers and‘ awarded authorisation certificate by him. His 
grandson Shah Muhammad Is’haq b. Afzal ‘Umri used to recite 
a.portion of the Qur’an every day which. was elucidated by Shah 
‘Abdul ‘Aziz. He had actually kept up the practice of his father 
who used to deliver lectures on Quranic exegesis in this manner, 
The Shah had completed the exegesis of the Qur’an upto the 
eighth verse of Sirat-ul-Ma’ida before his death. Shah ‘Abdul 
‘Aziz carried it.forward to the thirteenth verse of Al-Hujurat, 
whence it was picked up by his daughter’s son Shah Muhammad 
Is’haq as mentioned in the Magalat-i-Tarigat, He was endowed 
with a unique retentive memory and being precocious, started: 
teaching others at the age of fifteen. There was always a rush of 
students who wanted to study under him and on occasions even 
distinguished scholars attended his lectures. . 

. Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz was afflicted .at-the age of twenty-five, by 
different.chronic diseases which developed into such ailments as 
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hypochondria, leprosy and partial blindness. Some of his compa- 
nions have enumerated fourteen troublesome diseases that distressed 
the Shah with bodily and mental sufferings, He formally entrusted - 
the responsibility of teaching the students to his brothers Shah 
Rafi-ud-din and Shah ‘Abdul Qadir, but continued to deliver 
lectures, writing and. giving juristic opinion. He used to deliver 
- $ermons.on exegesis of. the Qur’an every Tuesday, As his age 
“advanced he was unable to sit even for a short period : he then 
used to stroll between the old and new seminary and also continue 
lecturing to those attending him, Between the ‘asr and maghrib 
prayers, he normally went from his madrasah to the Jami:Mosque 
supported by two persons. Those who wanted a clarification on 
any issue awaited for him.on the road. 

His diseases had . resulted in loss of appetite and he often 
used to go without any type of food for several days. Sometimes 
he had a continued ‘spell of fever. In his introduction to the 
Managqib Haidariyahhe writes : 

: *¢T regret the deficiency inthis introduction ‘which was 
' due to of my ailments which have resulted into loss of 
appetite which persists like long spells'of fever. This 
‘is perhaps owing to gastric derangements : there is 
constant depression weakness, toothache with pain in 

bones all over the body:” 

In one of his letters to Amir Haider bin Nar-ul-Hasnain 
Bilgrami he wrote : 

““You want to know the condition of your friend: know 
that it is worse, deteriorating day by day. There are 
different diseases, external as well as internal, which 
have made him extremely nervous and restless, Each 
one of these ailments such as, piles, gastritis, complete 
loss of appetite continuing for days together and 
movement of gasses causing suffocation when moving 
to the region of heart and splitting or rather unbear- 
able headache in the case of. their movement higher 
towards the head are enough to make one completely 
restless : to the Lord I complain and seek the remedy. 
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-It has“ become difficult even to speak let alone to 

dictate any tract or a message,’” 
" Notwithstanding all these troubles, the Shah remained 
opts gracious. and polite to his visitors and retained a ready . 
His gatherings were enlivened with strange disclosures, 
eae verses andthe news about distant lands and: people 
_which were so graphically described by him that one thought 
that the Shah had been.a witness to them. Although the Shah 
had ‘never been to, any city other than. Calcutta, he had such an 
inquisitive mind that be ‘used to obtain all the details about other 
places that could be learnt from books: and the people coming to 

Delhi 1 from outstations. 

' People from different walks of life used to call upon the 
Shah. Poets and writers wanted’ to have his advice on their 
creations, the poor came to get his reeommendations for 
assistance or help from the grandees and nobles, some had 
medicines prescribed by him while others were guided by him on 
the path of spirit for cwaining spiritual perfection. Scholars and 
spiritual mentors coming from outside Delhi: weré normally his | 
gu’sts and stayed with him until the task they had come for had 
been accomplished. If anyone having differences with the Shah 
on religious matters came to see him, he explained away the 
divergent views in such a.manner that the visitor departed 
convinced that there was actually no difference of opinion 
between them. 

Shaikh Muhsin bin Yahya Turhati writes in the al-Yante 
-al-Jani: 

“He occupied such a place of distinction and fame that 
people all over India deemed it a privilege to be 
taught by him or even his disciples......... None could 
be compared to him in any branch of learning It 
was through his ready wit that he silenced his adver-— 
saries by clever and amusing remarks His gift of the 
gab, cogent. arguments and excellent mode of expres- 

‘sion had gained for him a place of emincnce amongst 
his contemporary scholars.” 
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The Shah had also been endowed with an exceptional insight 
and sagacity which had helped him to make an excellent inter- 
preter of dreams. His interpretations were always so correct 
that it appeared as if he had already witnessed the coming 
incident. Phis is undoubtedly a distinction enjoyed only by 
those who are perfect in spirit. He enjoyed many more distin- 
‘guishing characteristics which, in brief, can be described as 


__ special favour from ‘God bestowed upon him. The following 


lines by an Arab poet if applied. to. him, would appear to be 
factually correct without the least exaggeration. 

Characteristics unnumbered I have never seen 

That have rated this man as a thousand of them. 

_ It is virtually difficult' to egumerate his distinguishing traits 

and characteristics. All of his: works are generally cherished by 
the scholars because of their cogency and fluency and powerful 
diction capable of capturing the minds and hearts Whenever he 
came across any weak argument or objectionable opinion, he 
refuted it in an innocuous manner, In theological matters, 
refutation of Shi‘ism was his favourite subject. He has. discussed 
the Shi‘ite creed from an intellectual plane with such a force and 
conviction that the objections raised by him have yet to be . 
controverted, 

The more important of his works that were widely acclaimed 

‘were as under : : 

A commentary’ on the Qui “an entitled Fath-ul-Aziz was 
dictated by him during the period of his serious illness. It 
was a voluminous work consisting of several parts but a greater 
part of it was lost during the disorder follawing the revolt of 

' 1857, and-one part of the beginning’and two of the last portion 
are extant now. Another copious work was his Al-Fatéiwah fil 
Masail-al-Mushkilah’, but now only its summary in two volumes . 

‘is available. Tuhfah Ithna ‘ Ashariyah (a critique of Shi‘ite faith 
and doctrines) is his another. work of exceptional merit. . 
Among the other works of the Shah deserving a mention here. 
is the Bustan al-Muhaddithin, a bibliography of ‘the works on 
hadith with - biographical notes on the transmitters and scholars’ 
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of hadith, but it remained incomplete. On the principles of 
‘hadith criticism, he wrote Al-‘Ujalatun-Néfiyah in Persian 
language for the students of hadith. On rhetorics and theological 
dialectics his two excellent works are Mizan-al-Balaghah and 
Mizan-al-Kalam respectively. In one of his works entitled 
_ As-Sirr al-Jalil fi-Mas’alatil Tafzil, he has delineated the compara- 
tive distinctions of the first four caliphs while in the Sirr-us- 
Shahadatain he has recounted the martyrdom of Imjm Hasan 
and Husain, He also wrote a tract on genealogy, the T‘abir-i- 
Roya is on interpretation of dreams and several other brochures, 
In the field of logic and philosophy, he wrote a number of . 
commentaries on various books as the Mir Zahid Risalah, Mir 
Zahid Mulla Jalal, Mir Zahid Sharh-i-Muwagqif and Hashiyah 
Mulaku Saj of which the last-mentioned is known as ‘Aziziyah. 
He also wrote commentaries on Sharh Hidayat al-Hikmah -of 
Sadr Shirazi and on the Arjaza-i-Isma‘t. He also wrote a number 
_ Of letters to the scholars and litterateurs of his time, and some 
lyrical glosses on certain odes of his father. Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz 
was a talented scholar with a complete command over the pen: his 
writings in prose are forceful and eloquent while his poetieal 
ompositions bear witness to his spontaneity and melody. 

Shah Abdul ‘Aziz died at the age of eighty years on the 
morning of 7 Shawwal 1239/5 June 1824, He was buried outside 
Delhi near the grave of his father.® 


Propagation of the Shah’s Mission 


The renovatory endeavours of Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz can be 
divided into five categories as given here: 

1. Popularisation of the message of the Qur’an through 
its exegesis in order to reform the popular creed of 
the masses by creating a direct link between them and 
the scripture. 

Promoting the study of hadtch by making arrange- 
ments for its teaching and preparing teachers for its 
further diffusion. 

3. Controverting the hetercdoxical Shitite creéd by - 
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exposing the conspiracies designed to’ undermine the 
reverence in which the holy Prophet’s companions 
and the Qur’an were held by the Muslims. 

4, Revival of jihad or. fighting for the sake of God in 
order to: prepare Muslims to face the danger to” 
Muslim political power in India and to safeguard 
their freedom. 

5. Grooming a group of such persons who could carry 
on his reformatory work in future. 


Popularisation of the Quranic Teachings. 


Shah ‘Abdul Aziz was immensely successful in diffusing 
the Quranic tecchings among the masses and reforming their 
unsound creed and practices—a great mission of his father Shah 
Waliullah, The/late Shah had died before he had completed the 
exegesis of the eighth verse of the fifth chapter i., e., S#rat-ul- 
Maida of the Quran. Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz took over the exegesis 
where his father had left and continued it in his lectures until he 
_ died while explaining the meanings of the thirteenth verse of 
Chapter Sirat-ul Hujurat. The exegesis was carried ahead by 
the Shah’s grandson Shah Muhammad Is’haq who had been 
educated under the care of the Shah. 

Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz used to deliver lectures on the Qur’an on 
Sundays, Tuesdays and Fridays which were attended by all— the 
scholars as well as the laity — with great enthusiasm. An eloquent 
speaker as he was, he seemed to be at his best while delivering 
lectures on the Qur’an’*, His enthralling sermons created an 
eagerness among the people of Delhi, the metropolis of India, to 
know more about the Qur’an which in turn gave birth to a move- 
ment for reforming the popular creed of the masses. His lectures 
also motivated the scholars to translate the scripture into local 
’ Janguages and write commentaries on it—a trend which continues 
to this day. Millions of people were thus to reform themselves 
by going back to the Qur'an for guidance and enlightenment. 
In the then madrasa system of education in India, exegesis of the 
Qur’an did not occupy any place of importance“ The Shah's 
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endeavours in this regard resulted in restoring the subject its due 
place in the curriculum, more extensive and deeper studies of the 
Qur’an were undertaken and, above all, the misconception that 
placing the Qur’an directly in the hands of masses. might prove 
harmful was removed It.was really a fallacy propagated by 
the scholars who wanted to exploit the masses. The Shah 
succeeded in dealing a death-blow to these misapprehensions. 

The foremost intellectual contribution of Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, 
which also contributed to the syccess of his mission, was his 
exegesis on the Qur'an in Persian. Known as the Fath-ul-Aziz 
it is also called Tafsir-i--Azizi and Bastan-ut-Tafsir This work 
was dictated by the Shah who says that. it consisted of the 
commentary on Sgrat-ul-Fatiha and Sirat-ul-Bagarah and from 
Surat-ul-Mulk to the last chapter of the Qur’an? However, the 
exegesis of the second chaptcr, Sarat-ul-Pagarah was not comp- 
lete, nor there is anything to’ shed light on the reason for its 
remaining incomplete. The present edition of the work, 
which has seen several reprints, contain the exegesis of this 
Surah upto verse 184 in its first part. The Second part covers 
from Surah Al-Mulk ( 67th Chapter ) to Al-Mursalat ( 77th 
Chapter) and the third the pepeihing 33 chapters, that is from 
Surah Al-Naba to Al-Nas. 

Haider ‘Ali of Faizabad, a disciple of the Shah (d. 1299’ 
1822), subsequently wrote the commentary of the Quranic 
chapters left by the Shah. In the Magalat-i-T. rigat Muhammad 
*Abdul Rahim Ziya says: ‘Maulvi Haider ‘Ali, author of 
Muntahi aj-Kalam completed the exegesis of the chapters not 
covered by the Fath-ul-*Aziz in 27 parts in compliance with the 
wishes of Sikandar Begum, the ruier of Bhopal, which has been 
seen by the writer of these lines.” 

A part of this complementary work containing the exegésis 
of the fifth part of the Qur’an™ is available in the Nadwatul 
‘Ulama library. 

Another exegetical work in Urdu entitled as the Tafsir-i< 
‘Azizi alias sermons of Shah ‘Abdul -Aziz was published by 
Ansari Press, Delhi in 1259/1843. It is a compilation by Abul 
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Farid Muhammad Imam-ud-din who says that the work consists 
of the lectures delivered by the Shah on Tuesdays and Fridays 
which were committed to paper by a few of the listeners. The 
work contains the exegesis of Sarah Al-Miminin (23rd chapter) 
to Al-Saffat (37th chapter). 

Although the exegesis of the Qur’an by Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz 
remained incomplete, it contains considerable original material 
and discusses issues not touched earlier by other exegetes or 
which were being deliberately ignored by his contemporary 
scholars owing to the popular yet unsound beliefs and practices 
of the people in those days. To cite a few examples, the Shah’s 
commentary on the verse: ‘He hath forbidden you only carrion, 
and. blood, ‘and swineflesh and that which hath be:n immolated to 
(in name of) any other than Allah’, is particularly illuminating. 
Similarly the Shah’s exposition of magic in connexion with the 
Quranic phrase: Sulaiman disbelieved not,'* and several other 
verses show the depth.of his knowledge and incisiveness of his 
inquiry. 

Promotion of the Study of Hadith 


The role played by Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz in fostering the’ 
development of hadith is incompar:ble in the religious and 
intellectual history of India. He continued to teach the subject 
for nearly sixty-four years. He delivered lectures on the Sihah 
Sittah”? and wrote some valuable works like the Bustan al- 

‘Muhaddithin and Al-Ujalatun Nafi‘a which promote a correct 
understanding of the hadith literature and help in appreciation 
of the unique scholarly attainments of the earlier scholars in this 
field These works are in fact a quintessence of hadith literature. 
The number of those who studied hadith under the Shah runs 
_into hundreds of which quite a large number attained proficiency 
and eminence and devoted their lives to the teaching and propa- 
gation of the science in India and Hijaz. More than forty such 
scholars have been listed in the seventh volume of the Nuzhatul 
Khawatir of which, Maulana Shah Muhammad Is‘haq Dehlavi, 
Maulana Shah Muhammad Y‘aqib Dehlavi, Mufti Ilahi Bakhsh 
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Kandhalvi, Maulana Syed Awlad Hasan Qannauji, Mirza Hasan 
‘Ali Shafei Lakhnavi, Maulana Husain Ahmad Malihabadi 
Muhaddith, Maulana Haider ‘Ali Tonkvi. Maulana Khurram ‘Ali 
Malhauri, Mufti Sadr-ud-din Dehlavi, Maulana Mufti ‘Ali Kabir 
Machli-Shahri and Maulana Syed Qutb-ul-Huda Hasani Rai 
Barelvi were renowned for their erudition. 

There is a. very: long list of scholars who were awarded 
proficiency certificates by the Shah for the teaching of hadith. 
We, therefore, give here the names of only those who were 
celebrated for their spiritual perfection or were known for their 
achievements in other fields, 

1, Shah-Ghulam ‘Ali Dehlavi ... (Spiritual disciple of Mirza 
Mazhar Jan-i- Janan), 
2. Shah Abu Sa‘eed Dehlavi_ ... (Spiritual disciple of Shah 
joer ~ Ghulam <Ali). 
3.. Shah Ahmad Sa‘eed Dehlavi .... (Another Chief. Spiritual 
disciple of Shah Ghulam 


‘Ali) 
4. Maulana Fazlur Rahman ... (The Chief Spiritual dis- 
Ganj Moradabadi ciple of Shah Muhammad 


Afaq celebrated as a 
saintly soul). 


5. Maulana Buzurg ‘Ali -. ( Mentor of Mufti ‘Inayat 
Marehri ‘Ali Kakorvi ). 

6. Shah Basharat Ullah «. (An eminent Shaikh of 
Bahra’ ichi the Mujaddidyah order ). 

7. Shah Panah ‘Ata Salonvi ... ¢ Aneminent Shaikh of the 


Chishtiyah order ). 
8, Shaikh Zahtrul Haq 

Phulwarvi. 

Shah Muhammad Is’haq was the most illustrious among the 
scholars of hadith mentioned here. who migrated to Hijaz in 
1258/1842 where he achieved prominence and taught hadith to a 
large number of scholars, In India his notable disciples who 
continued to apply their energies to the propagation of hadith 
were Maulana Syed Nazir Husain Muhaddith Dehiavi alias Mian 
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Sahib, Qari ‘Abdur Rahman Panipati, Maulana Syed ‘Alam ‘Ali 
Moradabadi, Maulana Mufti ‘Abdul Qayyim ( son of Maulana 
‘Abdul Hai Budhinvi, who was a spiritual successor to Saiyid 
Ahmad Shahid), Maulana Fazlur Rahman Ganj Moradabadi, 
. Nawab. Qutb-ud-din Dehlavi (author of Mazdahir-i-Haq), 
Maulana Ahmad Ali. Saharanpiri ( commentator of Sanih 
Bukhari), Mufti ‘Inayat Ahmad Kakorvi (teacher of Maulana 
Lutfullah.‘Aligarhi) and several other scholars. As stated by 
the author of Nuzahatul Khawatir this is the only chain of hadith 
teachers whose proficiency certificate is most valued in India. 

Among the disciples of Shah Muhammad Is’haq, Maulana 
Syed Nazir Husain Dehlavi ( d.1320/1902 ) continued to teach 
hadith in Delhi for a long time and groomed several teachers and 
commentators as, for example, Maulana ‘Abdul Mannan Wazira- 
badi { whose disciples popularised the study of hadith in the 
Punjab ), Syed ‘Abdullah Gaznavi Amritsari and his son Maulana 
Syed ‘Abdul Jabbar Gaznavi ( father of the celebrated scholar 
Maulana Dawitid Gaznavi ). Maulana Shamsul Haq Dayanvi_ 
( author of the Ghayat-al-M:qsood), Maulana Muhammad 
Bashir Sahswani, Maulana Amir Ahmad Sahswani, Maulana 
’ Hafiz ‘Abdullah Ghazipuri, Abu Muhammad Ibrahim Arwi 
(author of the TYariq-al-Najat ), Maulana Syed Amir ‘Ali 
Malihabadi, Maulana ‘Abdur Rahman Mubdrakpiri ( author of 
the Tuh{fat-al- Ahwazi) in India and Shaikh ‘Abdullah bin Idris 
al-Hasani al-Sinausi, Shaikh Muhammad bin Nasir al-Najadi 
, and Shaikh S‘ad bin Ahmad ‘Atig-al-Najadi among the Arab 
scholars. 

Shah Muhammad Is’haq also taught Shah ‘Abdul Ghani 
( d. 1296/1879 ) who had migrated to Medina. He had the 
honour of teaching hadith to a great many students who. impar- 
ted education of this discipline in the madrasas of India. Such 
eminent scholars as Maulana- Rasheed Ahmad Gangohi and 
Maulana Muhammad Qasim Nanautwi ( the founder of Darul 
Uloom, Deoband) had been his students. Maulana: Rasheed 
Ahmad Gangohi was, in turn, the preceptor of Maulana Yahyz 
K4ndhelvi and Maulana Khalil Ahmad Saharanpiri (author: of 
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the Bazl-al-Majhad). Maulana Khalil Ahmad Saharanpuri’s 
stature as a teachcr of hadith is indicated: by the fact that he 
had taught Shaikh-wl-Hadith Maulana Muhammad Zakariyah, 

who wrote the 4Awjuz-al Musalik. The great service to hadith 
rendered by Maulana Muhammad Qasim’s disciples like Maulana 
Syed Hasan Amrohvi and Shaikh-ul-Hind Maulana Mahmud 
Hasan Deobandi as.welf as Maulana Syed Anwar Shah Kashmiri 
and Maulana Husain Ahmad Madani hardly need be mentioned 
here. . Similarly, th: calibre of the Shah as a teacher of hadith 
is amply demonstrated by the Al-Yan‘e al Jani fi Asanid al-Shaikh 
‘Abdul Ghani which was written by one of-his disciples Maulana 
Muhsin bin Yahya Turhati. 


Confutation of Shi‘ism 


Shah Waliullah had already tried, through his /zalat. al- 
Khafa ‘an-Khlisfat al-Khulfa’, to demonstrate the unsound beliefs. 
of the Shii‘tes and thus warn the Sunnites against imbibing their 
creed.: The task initiated by his father was brought to consum- 
mation by Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz by his unique work, the Tuhfa-i- 
Athna ‘ Ashariya a book which can in truth and reality be called 
a epoch making Work. Just as Mulla Muhibullah Bihari’s two 
works the Sullam-al-Uloom and Musallam-us-Thabit had kept the 
best minds among Indian scholars engaged for a hundred years 
in writing glosses and keys to these two works,!* the Shah’s 
Tuhfa had compelled the most eminent Shi’ite scholars to take the 
pen in hand for its refutation, To give an example Syed Hamid 
Husain :Kintiri (d. 1306'1889) wrote eight volumes of the 
‘Abagat al-Anwar fi Imamat al-Ayimmatal-Athar® whieh runs 
into more than 5000 pages His son Syed Nasir Husain cortri- 
buted additional volumes to complete the work of his father, A 
Shitite polemical work entitled Nujum-us-Sama refers to other 
voluminous writings of Shiite scholars like Maulvi Dilar Ali 
Mujtahid, Hakim Mirza Muhammad Kamil ‘Dehlavi, Mufti 
Muhammad Quli Khan Kinturi and Sultan-ul-‘Ulama Syed 
Muhammad besides that of Syed Hamid Husain in reply to the 
Shah's Tuhfa. Even a Hitterateur-philosopher like Mirza Hadi 
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Ruswa deemed it fit te try his hand at this pious task. 

The Shah had been, as we have already seen, extremely 
busy in the teaching and preaching of the scripture and hadith as 
well as guiding people in the path of spirit. His serious illness 
had-been a severe impediment in his literary engagements. It is 
thus difficult to visualise how the Shah was able to find time 
for a work which required not .only undivided attention but 
also to go through scores of Shi’ite works. Nobody who is not 
conversant with the political and cultural conditions of the: 
twelfth century of Hijrah (till the first half of the eighteenth 
century A. D. ) in India, particularly in northern part of the 
country around Delhi, and the influence of Shi’ism on Muslim 
nobility can appreciate thg importance and necessity of the Tuhfa 
written by the Shah. Shi‘ite faith had started gaining influence 
with the return of Humayun from Iran and had gradually 
intensified with the ascendancy of Iranian nobility in the Mughal 
court, which eventually culminated. in complete domination of 
Shi‘as in the ceurt of Farrukh Siyar, the emergence of Syed 
Brothers (Hasan ‘Ali Khan and Husain ‘Ali Khan), dominance 
of Nawab Najaf -Ali Khan in Delhi? and establishment of the 
Shiite kingdom of Oudh undet Shuj‘a-ud-daula, 

In his introduction tc the Tuhfa-i-Athna ‘Ashariyya the 
Shah throws light on the reason for penning this treatise. 

‘The country in which we happen to be living and the times 
in which we have been born, the Athna ‘Ashari faith 
has gained such a popularity that there would be few 
Sunni households of which one or more members 
have not accepted its creed or are not inclined towards 
it. Most of these people are ignorant of their past 
and indifferent to the creed of their ancestors. When 
these people enter into a discourse upon these matters 
with the Ahl-i-Sunnat wal-Jama‘at, they put forward 
wrong arguments. Hence, solely for the pleasure of 
God, this tract has been set down so that the followers 
of this religion may not fall a prey to fallacious 
reasoning during such deliberations nor unknowingly 
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contradict-the principles of their own creed, nor yet 
be in two minds about the matters’ which are based 
on truth and reality.’ 

The Shah does. not follow in the Tuhfa the conventional 
method of polemical disputation normally trying to refute the 
beliefs and practices of any religious sect, employing a scornful 
and contemptuous diction. The Shah first traces the history of 
Shi’ism from its inception and its different sects and refers to the 
earlier Shia scholars and their works. In his: discussion on 
khilofah and the accusation of the Shi‘as against the companions 
of the Propet, he brings into focus the. fundamental belief in 
regard to Ilahiyat (divinity), nabiwa (prophethood), ma‘ad 
(hereafter) and imamah (imamate), each in a separate chapter. 
Thus, he fully refutes the Shi‘ite indictments against - the first 
three caliphs, Ummul Mominin ‘Aisha and the Prophet’s 
companions. The.Shah then passes on to the credulous beliefs 
and prejudices of che Shi‘as and finally discusses the tawalla 
(excessive love) and tabarra (enmity) as embodied in the Shiite 
creed. The Tuhfa covers about 400 pages of a large format. 

As the name of this work, the Tuhfa-i- Ithna ‘Ashariya or 
Gift to the Twelves, indicates it excells in readability and 
simplicity of d ction-—a fact acknowledged even by the Shi‘ite 
scholars. But the books written, in reply are indicative of the 
anger and hostility of the Shah’s opponents, as for example, 
Sawarim-al-Ilahiyat (Rod of Divinity), Hosam-al-Islam 
( Sword of Islam), Saif-i-Nasiri (The Nasir‘s Sword ), 
Dhulfigai®?_. ( The Double-tongued Sword). The bvok 
written by the Shah was undoubtedly the need of the 
hour; it is now difficult‘to make an assessment of the marvellous 
service it has rendered to the Muslims of India. Nawab 
Maulana Habibur Rahman Khan Sherwani, an ex-Minister for 
religious affairs in the erstwhile princely State of Hyderabad 
(whose family has always been affiliated with the Shah and his 
spiritual disciples) once told this writer that the Tuhfa stemmed 
the rising tide of Shi‘ism in India. The Book, published in 
1215'1800, had become popular during the life-time of the Shah 
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“and its growing fame stimulated several Shi‘ite writers to 

compose works to confute it. One of the Shah’s disciples 

Maulavi Aslami of Madras translated the work. into Arabic. 

The writer of these lines has seen the manuscript of this transla- 

tien in the library of Shaikh-ul-Islam ‘Arif Bey located in 
Bal-i-sibril, Madinah Munawwarah. 


Oppositiva to the British Rule. 


In so fir as tiie challenge posed by the growing British 
political infi juence in India and the resulting loss of power by the 
Muslims was concerned, the Shah made a.realistic assessment of 
‘the then obtaining situation. His pronouncements on this 
issue speak of his acumen and far-sightedness befitting a scholar 
and reformer. Maratha depredations which invariably followed 
their unending incursions in different parts of the country had, 
in the times of Shah: Watiullah, virtually reduced the Mughal 
empire to impotence, destroyed all semblance of law. and order 
in the urban centres and made the life, honour and property of 
the Muslims unsafe. Restoration of peaceful conditions, in these 
circumstances, was deemed by the Shah as imperative as 
summoning of a fire-brigade to put out fire. Shah Waliullah 
expected Ahmad Shah Abdali to perform almos- a similar task 
for he had insisted upon him to go back from India after restoring 
normalcy in the country. It was in his view, the only way to 
resuscitate the Mughal empire in India or to allow another power 
to emerge from within the country to take its place. If the Shah 
did not succeed it was solely because of the lack of courage and 
foresight in Shah‘Alam II. During the life-time of the . hah, the 
East India Company had not emerged as a dominent power 
forboding the establishment of an alien rule over the country from 
across the seven seas, which could have attracted his attention, 

The political conditions in India, however, changed 
dramatically soon after the death of Shah Waliullah in 1179/1765. 
Within three years of his death the East India Company grabbed 
the diwani rights over Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, the Company was 
awarded the districts of Banaras and Ghazipur as its jagir (fief) 
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and the Mughal Emperor Shah ‘Alam IT was left only with the 
‘province of Allahabad and the pension allowed to him by the 
Company. An announcement’ dated 8th March, 1787/28th 
Jamadi-ul-Akhir, 1201 in the Calcutta Gazette reads. “The 
Muslim rule has rendered itself ignoble and nondescript while 
we have nothing to fear from the Hindus” The British forces 
defeated Siraj-ud-daula in. the battle of Palssey in 1757 and then 
. Shuj‘a-ud- daula was vanquished at Baksar on 23rd October, 1764. 
In 1314/1799; the defeat of Tipu Sultan, who died fighting the 
British at Seringapatan, sealed the fate of Muslim rule in India. 
‘India is our’s today,” said General Harris exultantly on finding 
the dead-body of the late Sultan.2* 

Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz was engagea in teaching and preaching at 
Delhi but he had kept himself informed of the happenings in the 
far-flung parts of the country.. He viewed these developments 
pragmatically and reached the conclusion that Britishers were the 
real enemies of whatever influence and prestige Indian Muslims 
still enjoyed in the country. One of his Arabic couplets points 
to the danger the British power was likely to pose even beyond 
the frontiers of Indian sub-continent. The Shah had written: 

I see these Britons, well-heeled, 

Provoking sedition between Delhi and Kabul. 

The Shah was the first scholar, so far as we are aware, to 
declare India under an alien rule as the dar-al-harab (abode of 
war). His elucidation of the reasons for holding this view is 
indicative of his insight into Islamic jurisprudence as well as his 
courage and realism in forming an estimate of the then political 
situation in the country.’ In reply to a question whether India 
was to be deemed as dar-ul Islam (abode of Islam) or dar-ul harab, 
reproduced in the first volume of the Faiawa-i- ‘Aziziah, he wrote 
after giving an: excerpt from the Durr-al-Mukhtar.: 

“In this city (of Delhi) it is not the mandate of the 
Muslim ruler that is being enforced but the orders of 
the Christian administrators which are .imposed — 
without the least resistance. What the jurists deem as 
imposition of the orders of infidels consists of such 
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matters as administrative regulations, governance of 
the people, taxation, levy of duties on commercial 
goods and the infidels acting as judges and. executives 
in awarding punishment to the offenders: like 
thieves and robbers in accordance with their own 
laws. Although sich rulers may not be interfering 
in the observance of certain Islamic practices such as 
Friday and Id prayers, azan and offering of kine 
sacrifice, the basic principle is that all. these matters 
depend on their approval: we see the mosques being 
demolished at their will and no Muslim or (non- 
Muslim) dhimmi* can enter the city or its suburbs 
without obtaining their permission. They place no 
restriction on travellers and merchants entering the 
city in their own jnterest but the nobles like Shuj‘a 
-ul-Mulk and Vilayti Begum cannot enter the city 
-without their permission. The dominion of the 
Christians extends from Delhi to Calcutta and if they 
have not imposed their direct rule on certain peri- 
_ pheral regions like Hyderabad, Lucknow or Rampur, 
it is partly because they have not deemed it advisable. 
to do so and partly owing to these States having 
already acquiesced to their domination ”’ 

The antipathy of Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz towards the British 
power gaining control over India is amply demonstrated by the 
letters of Saiyid Ahmad Shahid, one of the Shah's chief disciples, 
whom he had trained for carrying on his mission of reform and 
‘Tegeneration of the Indian Muslims. These letters were written 
by the Saiyid to the rulers and grandees to unite for evicting the 
alien rulers from India. In a letter addressed to Shah Sulaiman, 
the ruler of Cnitral, he wrote : 

“A larger part of India has providentially fallen under 
the subjection of the Christians and infidels who are . 
resorting to suppression and tyranny.’’26 

Another letter to Raja Hindi Rao, a minister of Gwalior, 
was even more explicit of his aims. 
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“You are fully aware that these strangers from across the 
-oceans have become rulers of the world: these mere 
merchants have founded an empire! They “have 
degraded and debased the honour and hegemony of 
majestic sovereigns.”’?7 

The Saiyid wrote to Ghulam Haider Khan, a A military officer 
of Gwalior: 

“A greater part of India has passed into the hands of 
foreigners who have let loose a reign of terror 
everywhere by their high-handedness. The dominions 
of the Indian potentates have been wrecked......’"23 

Yet another letter addressed to Prince Kamran discloses the 
intention of the Saiyid.in launching the jihad movement, In this 
letter he had written : 

“After accomplishing the end of this expedition (of the 
frontier and Punjab), this humble self alongwith his 
followers will turn his attention to India, for that is 
the ultimate objective of our endeavours,’”**. 

These aspirations of the Shah are also revealed by the fact 
that Saiyid Ahmad Shahid joined the service of Nawab Amir 
Khan in 1227/1812 who was then trying to consolidate his power. 
Courageous as well as ambitious, Amir Khan. possessed the 
qualities of conquerers and founders of empires but he needed an 
objective nobler than personal aggrandizement to evict the alien 
usurpers from the country.*° Although there is nothing on record 
to show that the Saiyid had joined Nawab Amir Khan’s army 
on the direction of Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, but the circumstances do 
suggest that the Saiyid had taken this step with the consent of his 
spiritual guide. ..When in 1333/1817 Amir Khan agreed to sign a 
treaty with the British in return for the small principality of 
Tonk, the Saiyid parted company with Amir Khan and wrote to 
Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz: ‘All has been ruined: the Nawab has gone | 
over to the. British, Now I cannot live here.”** It is also 
significant that the Saiyid had met Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz before 
proceeding to Central India to joinAmir Khan. Similarly. he 
had deemed it necessary to inform the Shah before making his 
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~adieus to Amir Khan. 

Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz had thus the foresight to perceive the 
impending danger to the freedom of the country and its 
consequences for Indian Muslims. He also did whatever was 
possible for him in the circumstances he was placed: it was. his 
uucompromising antagonism towards the British which had 

_ initiated the jihad movement headed by Saiyid Ahmad Shahid, his 
spiritual disciple, and Shah {smail Shahid, his nephew. It was 
this spirit of the Shah whichalso inspired Wilayat Ali Azimabidi, 
Yahya ‘Ali Sadiqptri, Ahmadullah and ‘Abdullah to continue the 
armed struggle against the British power in the north-west of 
India in most adverse circumstances. This great movement of 
reform and regeneration of Islam, the like of which had never 
been witnessed earlier in this country, provided a number of 
leaders like Liaqat ‘Ali of Allahabad, Ahmad Ullah Shah of 
Madras, Haji Imdad Ullah Thanwi and Hafiz Zamin Shahid in the 
uprising of 1857 and continued to inspire the religious scholars 
who actively participated in the struggle for freedom of the 
country up to 1947.38 


Training of future Leaders 


The success of any reformer depends, to a large extent, on 
the guidance and training of future leaders who may be able to 
carry on his mission even in the changed circumstances without 
compromising the basic ideas and values of the founder of that 
movement, It was perhaps the will of God that Shah ‘Abdul Aziz 
excelled many a spiritual guides and his own predecessors even 
though some of his disciples appear to have attained even greater 
spiritual perfection than him. Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz was destined to 
guide several men of vaulting ambition who revolutionised the 
lives of millions during the next hundred years. 


Saiyid Ahmad Shahid. 


The achievements of the Shah’s chief disciple Saiyid Ahmad 
Shahid (1201-1246/1786-1831) are alone sufficient to demonstrate 
the role played by his reformist movement in the making of 
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present day Islam ‘n the Indo-Pak subcontinent. The unprecedented 
popular enthusiasm generated by the Saiyid for reverting back to 
the original Islam, with closest proximity to the manners and 
morals of the holy Prophet, remains unparallel in medieval Islam. 
We also do not find people, in such large numbers, who, following 
the lead of Saiyid, were not only fighters for the cause of God 
but also mentors of creed and morals and who exerted such a 
salubrious influence on the coming generations. The Saiyid was 
not only the first man in this sub-continent to arouse the masses 
for armed resistance to the alien rule, he also warned the 
neighbouring Muslim countries of the gathering storm, and 
established a truly Islamic State on the pattern of right-guided 
Caliphate: It would be no exaggeration to claim that’ those 
‘associated with the Saiyid’s movement were the pioneers of. 
India’s freedom struggle. Popularisation of religious knowledge 
through translations and composition of tracts in the languages 
spoken by the people was due mainly to scholars who followed 
the path shown by the S*iyid.* The religious, social and political 
awakening witnessed subsequently among the Muslims was, 
directly or indirectly, the result of gigantic endeavours made by 
the Saiyid and his followers which did not leave untouched the 
language and literature and ideas and ideals of the Indian Muslims - 
‘who gradually became conscious of the need for social reforms 
and givingup un-Islamic rites and customs that had been adoptcd 
by them. 

The tremendous religious emotion, both in its depth and 
range, stirred by the Saiyid in the masses has been attested by 
several eminent scholars. We cite here the observations of only 
a few of these. ; 

Nawab Siddiq Hasan Khan of Bhopal (d. 1307, 1889), the 
noted Arabist and scholar, had been a witness to the efficacy of 
the Saiyid’s guidance of his disciples and contemporaries. He 
writes in the Tigsar o-Juyid-al-Ahrar that : 

“A sign of God he was in guiding the people on the right 
‘path and making their hearts incline towards God. 
A large number of these became pure-hearted saints 
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through the potent influence exerted by him, while 
his spiritual successors sweeped the country clean of 
all unsound innovations and polytheistic thoughts 
and practices. He. called the people:back to the path 
of Qur’an and sunnah and one can still see the 
influence of his sermons.”*4 

He says further : 

‘In short, there was none so godly and perfect in spirit. 
in the whole world in those days, nor was there any 
mystic or religious’ scholar who exerted such a 
salutary influence even over one-tenth of the people 
as he did, *’35 

Another illustrious.scholar, Maulana Haider ‘Ali Ramptri 
(d. 1273/1856), who had the honour of being a student of Shah 
‘Abdul ‘Aziz has paid glowing tributes to the Saiyid in his 
Siyanat-un-nas. 

“The sun of the Saiyid’s guidance illuminated ‘te 
lands'and ‘hearts of the people, crowds flocked to 
repent of their sins at his hands and‘ to take the 
righteous path of the Qur’an and sunnah during his 
travels undertaken through different regions to teach 

- the right way of following the faith of Muhammad. 
Those who had been blessed with understanding were 
helped by God to take the path. shown by him.’’*¢ 
‘Abdul Ahad was another scholar who had had the 
opportunity of meeting quite a large number of the Saiyid’s 
disciples or those who and seen him. He says :- 

’*More than forty thousand Hindus or other non-believers 

_ embraced Islam‘on his hands while three million 
' Muslims took oath of fealty to him. If all those who 
pledged obedience ‘to the Saiyid’s spiritual disciples 
were also.taken into account, the number would 
exceed. tens of millions,’’? 


Maulana ‘Abdul Hai Budhanwi and Maulana Muhammad 
Ismail Shahid. 


Two of the talented disciples and close relations of Shah: 
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‘Abdul ‘Aziz were Maulana ‘Abdul Hai Budhanwi and Maulana 
Muhammad Ismail Shahid. The Shah also acknowledged their 
learning for in one of his letters he greeted them cs the ‘crown of 
exegetes, pride of traditionists and the first among. researchers.” 
In the same-letter he wrote : 

*’Both these are in no way inferior to this humble self in 
exegesis, traditions, law and jurisprudence, logic and 
other branches of learning. I find myself. incapable 
of thanking Ged for the grace bestowed on them. 
You should regard them as God-blessed scholars and 
refer to: them matters found insoluable by you.’** 

Other scholars of the time too, held Maulana ‘Abdul Hai as 
a specialist in rational sciences while the Shah considered him as 
the foremost among his. disciples in so far as the exeges's of the’ 
Quran was concerned. The Shah often remarked that Maulana - 
‘Abdul Hai was as learned as he himself was. The Shah even 
paid him the well deserved compliment by addressing him as 
Shaikh ul-Islam, a title sparingly used for the most celebrated 
scholar of a time. 

In sincerity and God-consciousness Maulana ‘Abdul Hai 
surpassed his erudition’ and intelligence. He took oath of 
fealty to the Saiyid although the latter was younger to him and 
had even been his student. He. left all of his literary pursuits to 
follow the guidance of the Saiyid on the path of spirit and jihad, 
devoted his energies and talents to further the mission of his 
spiritual mentor and ultimately died fighting in the way of God. 

Gifted with the qualities of courage and ambition to the 
same extent as he was aman of intellect, Maulana Muhammad 
Ismail could be described as one of those master minds who are 
born after centuries. A man of unusual brilliance, he was 
capable of making addition to any branch of learning. 
Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz once addressed him in a letter with the title of 
‘Testimony of God’ (Hujjat-ul-Islam). His writings show. the 
same freshness, vigour, eloquence and contemplation on the 
Qur'an and hadith which characterize the works of Shah 
Waliullah.** . 
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A distinguishing feature of Maulana Muhammad Isma’il was 
that instead of ‘keeping step with the scholars of his time who 
had limited their activities to purely intellectual and literary 
pursuits, he chose to act 2s a pioneer in the field of social and 
religious reformation. His work entitled ‘Faqwiyat-al-Iman’ 
proved uniquely successful in propagating puritanical creed 
among the masses. It did the job which could have hardly been 
accompalished by any governmental effort. Maulana Rashid 
Ahmad Gangohi testifies that more than two hundred thousand 
’ persons had reformed their creed during the life-time of 
Muhammad Isma’il and nobody knows how many people have 
_ benefitted thereafter from him. 

Shah Muhammad ‘Ism@’il’s zeal for reformation and 
revivalism sharpened by the Saiyid’s guidance, prepared him to 
fight for the cause of God though his tongue, pen and arms, as 
the chief lieutenant of his murshid or the spiritual guide, and 
ultimately he laid down his life in the battle of Balakot. Iqbal 
has correctly depicted his accomplishments in one of his quartains 
_ in which he says : 

Often they bank upon eloquence and arguments, 

Often they take up the sword and lance for the right cause. 
Chain armour they don sometimes beneath the garb, 
Diverse are the means employed, for lovers they are. 


Maulana Shah Muhammad Is’haq and Shah Muhammad 
Y‘aqub. 


In so far as the teaching of religious sciences particularly 
hadith is concerned, the place of Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz was taken 
by his two grandsons Shah Muhammad Is’haq (1197-1262/1783- 
1846) and Shah Muhammad Y<aqub (1200-1282/1786-1865). 
Both were sons of Shah Muhammad Afzal, a son-in-law of Shah 
‘Abdul ‘Aziz. The Shah had nominated Shah Muhammad 
Is’*haq as his successor and transferred all his books, house etc., 
to him, Shah Muhammad Is’haq continued to teach in the 
Shah's seminary at Delhi from 1239/1824 to 1258/1842 and then 
at Makkah Mukarramah, where he had migrated, until his death. 
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Being an erudite scholar of hadith, he attracted a large number 
of students including scholars like Shaikh ‘Abdullah Siraj Makki. 
Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz often used to thank God for providing him 
such successors as Shah Mohammad Isma‘il and Shah 
Muhammad Is’haq and also often recited the Quranic verse: 
Praise be to Allah who hath given me, in my old age, Isma‘il and 
Is*haq.“° Shah Muhammad Is’haq died at Makkah Mukarramah 
on 27 Rajab 1262/5 July, 1846 and was buried near the grave of 
Saiyyada Khadija.“ 

Shah Muhammad Y‘aqib also taught at Delhi for a_consi- 
derable length of time but migrated to Makkah Mukarramah 
alongwith his brother Shah Muhammad Is’hag. He had among 
his students such luminaries as Nawab Saiyid Siddiq Hasan 
Khan of Bhopal‘? Maulana Khwaja Ahmad Husain of 
Nasirabad‘ and several others, He died at Makkah Mukarramah 
on Friday, 27, Dhi Q‘ada 1282/9 April 1866 and was buried 
in the Jannat-ul-Mu‘allah cemetery, 


Other Discip es 


A number of the Shah’s disciples later became learned 
scholars who established their own seminaries for teaching 
religious branches of learning. They infused a new life in the 
system of religious education. A few of those known for the 
depth of their learning or as successful pedagogues are mentioned 
here, 

‘1. Maulana Mufti [ahi Bakhsh Kandalwi 

. Maulana Imam-ud-din Dehlavi. 

3. Maulana Haider ‘Ali Rampiri (originally belonging 

to Tonk). 

4. Maulana Haider ‘Ali Faizabadi, author of Muntahi-al- 

Kalam. 

5. Maulana Rashid-ud-din Dehlavi. — 

6. Mufti Sadr-ud-din Dehlavi. 

All these men of learning as well as those mentioned earlier 
_ had also been initiated by the Shah in his mystic order, They 
not only carried on the torch of learning lit by the Shah but also 
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reformed the lives of innumerable people by providing spiritual 
guidance to them. It can therefore be claimed that the thirteenth 
century of Hijrah was the era of Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz’s teachings 
and preachings. This is a grace from Allah who grants it o 
whomsoever He likes, 

Having narrated the achievements of Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, his 
‘sons and successors, who formed the core of Shah Waliullah’s 
movement for rejuvenation of Islam in India, it seems appropriate 
to give a brief account of his two other sons and three renowned 
spiritual successors, namely, Shah Raf<i-ud-din, Shah ‘Abdul 
Qadir, Shah Muhammad ‘Ashiq Phulti, Khawaja Muhammad 
Amin Kashmiri and Saiyid Shah Aba Sa‘eed Hasani of Rae 
Bareli. The details given here have been drawn from the seventh 
volume of Nuzhatul-Khwatir. 


Shih Rif‘i-ud-din. 


Shah Raf*i-ud-din ‘Abdul Wahhab, another son of Shah 
Waliullah was younger to Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz. He attained fame 
and prestige as a traditionist, theologian and logician He 
received education under the care of his elder brother and 
was initiated in the path of mysticism by Shah Muhammad 
‘Ashiq Phulti. Being precocious, he started teaching and 
giving juristic opinion at the age of twenty years. He had also 
penned several works and after Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz became 
partially blind he took up the responsibility of teaching in his 
father’s seminary. Several scholars have acknowledged his forte 
and paid tributes to his literary creations, Ina letter addressed 
to Shaikh Ahmad bin Muhammad Sherwani, Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz 
wrote about Shah Raf‘i-ud-din. or 

“Now my brother manages all affairs. Though younger 
to me,-he has attained an equal proficiency in all the 
arts and sciences. God Almighty provided me the 
opportunity of bringing him up and thus honoured 
me with His grace. On his return to Delhi after a 
brief excursion, he presented me a brief yet valuable - 
brochure discussing unique issues not touched earlier 
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by anyone. This consists of his matchless commen- 
tary of the Sirat-un-Nar and its underlying wisdom. 
T can say with full confidence that in this remarkable 
work he has succeeded in elucidating the gist and 
drift of the Sarah in an inimitable manner which can 
illuminate the hearts,”’ 

Another scholar Shaikh Muhsin bin Yahya Turhati writes 
in the AL-Yan‘e al-Jam : 

“Apart from the disciplines prevalent in his days the 
Shah had gained a mastery of the branches of learning 
pursued by the ancients which is seldom the case 
with other academicians. His works are extremely 
elegent—I have seen some of his profound works 
which can be appreciated only by the learned scholars. 
He summarises divers facts in a few words which 
speak of his depth of knowledge and intelligence. 
His book, the Damgh-al-Batil discusses certain intri- 
cate issues pertaining to metaphysics which have been 
acclaimed by the specialists while his another 
brochure demonstrates how love pervades everything. 
This tract is entitled Asrar-al-Mahibbah. There 
would be few persons who have written any 
thing on the subject and, as I think, only two 
philosophers Abu Nasr Farabi and Bu‘ Ali Sina 
have works on this topic. Nasir-ud-din Tusi has 
made a mention of these in his certain works,” 

In addition to the books mentioned by Shaikh Muhsin, 
Shah Raf‘i-ud-din wrote. many other treatises. These were on 
prosody, historiography, the Prophet’s miracle of splitting the 
moon. refutation of philosophical postulates in accordance with 
its own principles reality of colours, indications of the Doomsday, 
evidences of unicity, science of counting on fingers, public affairs 
and commentaries on Arba‘yn Kafat and Risala Mir Zahid. He 
also wrote several works on literary topics. One of these: was 
entitled Takmil al-Sana‘a and in another he added verses to his 
father’s couplets with the same length and rhyme. He 
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composed several odes in Arabic. one of which was in reply . to 
Bu ‘Ali Sina’s «Ayeniah which shows his command over the 
language. 

He died on 6 Shawwal 1233/9 August 1818 while his elder 
brother Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz was still alive. He was buried in the 
suburbs of Delhi near the grave of his father. 


Shih ‘Abdul Qadir 


A scholar like his brothers, Shah ‘Abdul Qadir was known 
.for his piety. and spiritual perfection. After the death of his 
_ father, when he was still a child he was taught by his brother 
Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz and was guided on the path of spirit by Shah 
‘Abdul ‘Adi Dehlavi. Being extremely courteous and always 
willing to help others he had become very popular among the 
masses who flocked to him for intellectual, religious and literaty 
guidance, 

Shah ‘Abdul Qadir resided in the Akbarabadi mosque ners 
he imparted education to the students Those prominent among 

“his disciples were Maulana ‘Abdul Ha’i (son of Hibbat Ullah ~ 
Budhanawi), Maulana Muhammad Isma’il (son of Shah ‘Abdul 
Ghani, his younger brother), Maulana Fadl-i-Haq (son of Fadl- 
i-Imam of Khairabad), Mirza Hasan ‘Ali Shafl Lakhnavi, Shah 
Ishaq (son of Shah Afzal Umari Dehlavi), Maulana Syed 
Mahboob ‘Ali Ja‘fri, Maulana Saiyid Is‘haq** (son of Saiyid 
‘Irfan of Rae Bareli) and several others. 

Shah ‘Abdul Qadir’s Urdu translation of the Qur’an is a 
monumental contribution, a miraculous work cf exact rendering 
in a simple and idiomatic language. Maulana «Abdul Ha’i has 
written in the Mehr-i-Juhan Tab that Shah Abdul Qadir once 
dreamt of the Qur’an being revealed to him. When he informed 
Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz about it, the latter told him that the dream 
was authentic, but as revelation had ceased after the last Prophet, 
he would serve the Qur’an in some unique manner. The inter- 
pretation of the dream by Shgh ‘Abdul ‘Aziz ultimately took the 
shape of Miazeh-al-Qur'an. 

Shah ‘Abdul Haq’s Urdu rendering is marvellously simple 
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yet accurate which follows the drift and content of the text. 
That the Shah was able to accomplish this task was a grace of 
God bestowed on the chosen few*. I have had the honour of 
hearing the recitation of Mazeh-al-Qur'an from my maternal 
grandmother Saiyida Hamira (daughter of Shah ‘Alam-ul-Huda 
Hasani Nasirabadi) who had been tutored by the daughter of 
Shah ‘Abdul Qadir. 

Shah ‘Abdul Qadir died on Wednesday, 19 Rajab, 1230/27 
June. 1815. His elder brothers Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz and Shah 
Raf‘i-ud-din were still alive who would have, naturally, been 
most grief-striken. While burying the. dead body of Shah 
‘Abdul Qadir they were heard saying, “We are not burying an 
individual but an epitome of learning and gnosticism.” 

Shah Waliullah had four sons from his second wife Iradat 
Khatoon, the daughter of Saiyid Thandullah of Sonipat. Shah 
‘Abdul Aziz was the eldest followed by Shah Raf‘i-ud-din, Shah 
‘Abdul Qadir and Shah ‘Abdul Ghani. It was strange that they 
left this fleeting world in a reverse order, All the four were 
eminent scholars of their time as well as guides to the people on 
the path of righteousness, though Shah ‘Abdul Ghani could not 
make the mark like his brothers owing to his death at an early 
age. However, :his son Maulana Muhammad Isma’il Shahid was 
- enabled by God to make good the loss‘on behalf of his father, 


Shah Muhammad ‘Ashiq Phulti 


Shah Muhammad ‘Ashiq (son of ‘Ubaid Ullah bin 
Muhammad of Phulat) was a talented scholar. A progeny of 
Muhammad bin Abu Bakr Siddiq, with 21 intervening descen- 
dents, he was the son of Shah Waliullah’s father's sister, After 
completing his preliminary education he was instructed by Shah 
Waliullah with whom he went to Hijaz in 1143/1730 where he 
studied under certain esteemed teachers at Makkah Mukarramah 
and Madina Munawwarah, the most celebrated among whom 
was Shaikh Abu Tahir Muhammad bin brahim Kurdi Madani. 
He was awarded a certificate of proficiency by Shaikh bu Tahir 
in hodjth. 
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Shah Muhammad ‘Ashiq was the most outstanding scholar 
among Shah Waliullah’s comrades. He was also a bosom friend 
of the Shah. Shaikh Abu Tahir had, in the certificate awarded 
by him to Shah Muhammad ‘Ashiq written that he was a replica 
of Shab Waliullah’s morals and literary attainments. Shah 
Waliullah had also composed verses praising the erudition of 
Shah Muhammad ‘Ashiq. 

A large number of persons including Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, his 
brother Shah Raf‘i-ud-din and Saiyid Abu Sa‘eed of Rae Bareli 
were taught by him. He wrote-a detailed work on tasawwuf 
(mysticism) under the title of Sabil-al-Rishad, Al-Qaul al-Jali fi 
Managqib al-Wali giving the biographical details of Shah Waliullah, 
and two commentaries Dud-i-A‘itasam and Tabyidh al-Musaffa 
Sharh-al-Muwatta on the works of Shah Waliullah, He died in 
1187/1773 (as mentioned in a letter written by Shah ‘Abdul 
‘Aziz to Saiyid Abu Sa‘eed Rae Barelvi). 


Khwija Muhammad Amin Kashmiri 


Khwaja Muhammad Amin was one of those four disciples 
and spiritual successors of Shah Waliullah who are said to have 
propagated the Shah’s teachings.“@ Maulana Saiyid ‘Abdul Ha’i 
writes about him in the Nuzhatul Khawatir that hailing from 
Kashmir, he had settled down in Delhi. Being one of the pro- 
minent and favourite students of Shah Waliullah, he used to add 
Waliullahi to his name and was also known by that appellation. 
That after his father’s death Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz completed his 
education under him, as stated by the Shah in the ‘Ujala-i-Nafiah, 
and that Shah Waliullah wrote certain treatises especially for 
him. are sufficient to indicate the place of honour enjoyed by him, 
It appears from a letter written by Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz to Shah, 
Abu Sa‘eed of Rae Bareli that Khwaja Muhammad Amin died 
near-about 1187/1773. This letter reached Rae Bareli after Saiyid 
Shah Abu Sa‘eed had 4eft for Hijaz to perform the Aaj in Rabi- 
ul-Awwal, 1187/May-June, 1773 and thus it was received by him 
on return from the haj in 1188/1774.” 

The Kalamat-i-Tayyabat, a collection of . Shah Waliullah’s 
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letters, has four letters addressed to Khwaja Muhammad. Amin 
on intricae metaphysical issues.** 

The Shah had several other disciples who later oer 
prominent scholars, but their biographical accounts in any detail 
are unfortunately not available. Onc such student intimate with 
the Shah was Hafiz ‘Abdun Nabi alias ‘Abdur Rahman.” 


Shah Abu Sa‘eed Hasani Rae Barelvi 


Saiyid Abu Sa‘eed (bin Muhummad Zia bin Ayat Ullah bin 
Shaikh ‘Alam Ullah Naqshbandi wits a saint among the scholars. 
Born in Rae Bareli, he received education from Mulla ‘Abdullah 
of Amethi and was then initiated in the mystic order by his uncle 
Saiyid- Muhammad Sabir bin Ayat Ullah Nayshbandi. After 
treading the path of spirit for several years, he wént to Delhi 
to sit at the feet of Shah Waliullah. He chose Shaikh Muhammad 
Ashiq as his spiritual guide after the death of Shah Waliullah. 
In the authorisation certificate issued 19° him by Shaikh 
Muhammad Ashigq, he wrote: 

“Mir Abu Sa‘eed, a God-fearing and virtuous Saiyid who 
deserves our praise, had kept the company of my 
Shaikh and been steadfast on the mystic practices 
taught to him by the Shaikh. With the special 
attention of the Shaikh he had attained the stage of 
Shahid (manifestation} wherein the esoteric realities 
are laid bare to the mystics and which is the ultimate 
aim of the travellers on the path of spirit,”’ 

Shaikh Muhammad ‘Ashiq further sitys : 

‘When our revered Shaikh departed for the paradise, 
Mir Abu Sa‘eed thought of Icarning the remaining 
practices of Nagshbandiyah, Qéadiriyah, Chishtiyah 
and other mystic orders from this humble self. In 
view of his keenness uid also being fearful of .the 
holy Prophet's Aadith ‘orbidding ‘concealment of 
knowledge, I helped iim and taught him the 
observances of the sifis, and when |} witnessed those 
signs of grace and beutitude which indicated his 
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perfection, I allowed him after divination through 
prayer, to guide others desirous of being led on the 
path of spirit. He had taken oath (bay-at) after the 
manner of all the mystic orders and was invested 
with the garb of mendicants, as my own Shaikh had 
bestowed on me. It was in accordance with the 
custom followed by our predecessors since the time 
of Shaikh ‘Ubaid Ullah. Ihave also accorded him 
permission to teach exegesis, hadith, figh and 
tassawwuf (on the condition that he continues his 
studies) as weJl as grammar and rhetorics. He has 
also been permitted to give away amulets for seemly 
purposes and practise the disciplines of the mystics 
specified in the Al-Qaul al-Jamil-fi-Bayan-i-Sawa-is- . 
Sabil and Al-Intibah fi-Salasil aulia-Allah.”” , 
Saiyid Shah Abu Sa‘eed was serious-looking yet very 
compassionate and hospitable; he was ever willing to go to any 
length to help the poor. He undertook a journey to Hijaz, 
‘reached Makkah Mukarramah on 28 Rabi-ul-Awwal 1178/19 
June 1773 and proceeded to Medina Munawwarah after perform- 
ing the haj, where he stayed for six months and studied the 
‘Masabih under Shaikh Abul Hasan Sindhi. Once, when he was 
sitting near the grave of the holy Prophet, he saw the Prophet 
coming out of his closet. First he saw his back and then the Prophet 
turned towards him with a smile on his lips. Saiyid Abu Sa‘eed’s 
spiritual successor Shaikh Amin bin Hamid ‘Alvi of Kakori says 
in one of the tracts written by him; ‘‘Shaikh Abu Sa‘eed. told 
me that he saw the Prophet (peace and blessings be upon him) 
at Medina with his own eyes.” Thereafter he returned to 
Makkah Mukarramah where he took lessons in the Jazriyah 
from Shaikh Muhammad Mir Dad Ansari. He returned to 
India by way of Madras where he halted for a considerable time. 
A number of persons were initiated by him in his order at 
Madras the notable amongst them being Al-Haj Amin-ud-din 
K&korvi {son of Hamid-ud-din), Maulana ‘Abdul Qadir Khan 
Khalisptri, Mir ‘Abdus Salam Badakhshi, Maulana Jamal-ud-din 
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(son of Muhammad Siddiq Qutb), Maulana ‘Abdullah Afandi 
and Shaikh ‘Abdul Latif Husaini Misri.. Shah Abu Sa‘eed 
Hasani died .on 9 Ramadhan 1193/20 November, 1779 at 
Rae Bareli and was buried there.®° 


Shaikh ‘Abdul Wahhab-A Contemporary Reformer 


The great reformer and founder of puritanical movement, 
Shaikh Muhammad bin ‘Abdul Wahhab bin Sulaiman al-Tamimi 
al-Hanbali (1115-1206/1703/1792) of Hijaz was a contemporary 
of Shah Waliullah.** He remained alive thirty years after the 
Shah was dead. Although contemporaneous and their teachings 
having several similar features, there is nothing to suggest that they 
ever met one another.: Shah Waliullah went for the haj pilgri- 
mage in 1143/1731 and remained in Hijaz for more than a year. 
This was the initial period of Shaikh Muhammad'‘bin «Abdul 
Wahhab’s reformatory endeavours and his preachings were, at 
that time, confined to ‘Yuaynah and Darityah. By that time 
neither Amir Muhammad bin: Sa‘td had taken an oath of 
allegiance to the Shaikh nor they had-entered into any agreement 
_ (for propagation of the puritanical movement and establishment 
of a government to achieve that end), .This pact was made in 
1158/1745 which, on the one hand, made Dari‘yah the centre of 
the Shaikh’s miovement of reform enjoying state support and 
thereby paved the way for its gaining strength and influence, on 
the other. It was this agreement which ultimately led to the 
conquest of Makkah Mukarramah by the: successor of Amir 
Muhammad bin Sa‘id in 1218/1803 (twelve years after the death 
of the Shaikh and forty-two years after Shah Waliullah’s death);5? 

The central point of the puritanical movement -of Shaikh 
Muhammad bin ‘Abdul Wahhab was to call the people « back to 
the worship of one and only God, rejection of polytheism in 
any. shape or-form, eradication of unreceived’ customs: and 
rites (which had come. into vogue among certain ‘tribes in‘the 
eastern part of Arabia owing to illiteracy of the people-and ‘their 
indifference’ to scholars‘), elaboration of the difference between 
Divine. Unity (Tauhid-i-Ulaihiyat) and ‘Divine . Providence 
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( Tauhid-i-Rababiyat) and its implications in regard to worship of 
God in the light of Quranic injunctions and clarifications,** The 
“success achieved. by Shaikh Muhammad. bin Abdul Wahhab in 
his reformatory endeavour is remarkable in comparison to that 
of earlier reformers, although, ‘as Dr. Ahmad Amin points out, 
it was due to the patronage of the State which came into exis- 
tence through this movement and later wholeheartedly supported 
it.64 . Be that as it may, there can be no denying the fact that the 

_ Shaikh played the role of a revolutionary reformer, and even if 
one may not completely agree with the Shaikh’s thought and 
.the manner he presented them, the need of such a movement at 
that time and the salubrious influence it has had on the people 
cannot be disputed. 

The thoughts and-convictions of Shah Waliullah and Shaikh 
Muhammad bin “Abdul Wahhab in regard to Divine Unicity, its 
elaboration in the light of the Quranic vérses and the distinction 

. between Divine Unity and Divine Providence indicate a great 
deal of simiJarity.; It was.because both had delved deep into the 
Qur’an and the sunnah. There was nothing exceptional in this 
closeness of ideas since several other thinker-scholars like Shaikh- 
ul Islam Ibn Taimiyah had, in their own times, arrived at analog- 
ous conclusions for discrediting polytheistic beliefs and practices 
and propagation of pure and unalloyed tauhid. 

However, the range of Shah Waliullah’s intellectual and 
reformative endeavour was much wider for it covered the areas 
of regeneration of Islamic branches of learning as well as Islamic 
thought, elucidation of the wisdom underlying the injunctions of 
shari‘ah and: their integration with the teachings of Islam, 
criticism of blind adherence to the juristic school of -one’s 

- ancestors, harmonization’ ‘of reason and religious thought and 
coordination of different juristic thoughts. He also tried to 
arrest the decline of Muslim political power inIndia. His other | 
achievements were propagationof the study of hadith and provi- 
ding guidance to the people i in the mystic path of ihsan so that 
they could carry ahead his mission. In the words of poet Iqbal - 
Shah Waliullah was like the sweet and placid stream of zamzam . 
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(symbolizing love and its sweetness) in the wilderness of Hijaz 
(uncomprising faith in Oneness ‘of God). The upbringing of the 
Shah in an atmosphere permeated with mysticim was perhaps 
responsible for combining these two qualities in him which are 
demonstrated by his eulogies of the Prophet and other. poetical 
_ compositions. Viewed in this context it would perhaps be more 
fruitful to make a comparative study of the similarities and 
divergencies in the thoughts of Shah Waliullah and Shaikh-ul- 
IsKam Ibn Taimiyah than to look for these between the Shah and 
Shaikh Muhammad ‘Abdul Wahhab. In truth and reality the 
' Shah and Shaikh-ul-Islam bear a close resemblance in so far as 
their depth of knowledge, capacity of arriving at independent 
conclusions in juristic_ matters on the basis of the Qur’an and 
sunnah, breadth of vision and brilliance are concerned (as already 
alluded to at various places in the foregoing pages). If there 

were some differences between the two, these were chiefly owing 
to different circumstances, system of education, remoteness of 
time and space and, lastly, the esoteric path of spirit the two had 
chosen to tread. 


id 


Notes and References « 


1, Sons of the Mujaddid, other than these four, died in infancy, 
2, Meaning, protector prince of faith, 


Shah Waliullah had another son Shaikh Muhammad from his first 
wife who died soon after the death of the Shah at the age of 
twenty-five years. 


4, Shah Isma‘il] Shahjd was thes on of Shgh ‘Abdul Ghani All the 
four sons of the Shah, namely, Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, Shah Rafti-ud- 
din, Shah «Abdul Qadir and Shah «Abdul Ghani achieved eminence 
after the death of their father, Their deaths occured in a reverse 
order, viz,, the youngest among them (Shah «Abdul Ghani) died in 
1227/1812, then Shgh ‘Abdul Qadir who was, elder than him in1230; 
1815, Shah Raf‘i-ud-din in 1232/1818 and then Shzh «Abdul ‘Aziz, 
the eldest one, in 1239/1824, 

5.. The bold errect writing in which the Qur’an is usually inscribed. 

’ Modern Arabic hand-written works are generally in naskh, 


6, 


10, 


11, 


12. 


19. 


20, 
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Another style of Arabic writing. a 
Shah «Abdul «Aziz was known for his deep insight in to the Hanafite 
figh and, according to some, he had an edge in this matter evén-on 
Shah Waliullah, : 
The work shows extensive knowledge of the Shah in this branch of 
learning. 
The Arabic lyrics of Shah ‘Abdul «Aziz, particularly his ode known 
as qasida-i-lamiyah, reproduced in the Nuzhatul Khawatir, shows his 
exquisite artistry surpassing even his father Shah Waliullah. The 
spontantity and ease of expression, a quality normally found in 
the poets composing in their mother tongue, is the chief charac- 
teristic of Shah «Abdul <«Aziz’s lyrics, A similar mastery over 
Arabic is to be found in the works of Mufti Sadr-ud-din Khan, a 
pupil of the Shah, See Maulana ‘Abdul Hai’s As-Thaqéfat all- 
Islamiyah fil-Hind and Nuzhatul Khawéatir. 
Malfuzat Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, p. 10, 
In the old cuyriculum of Arabic madrasas the exegesis of the 
second chapter (Sarat-ul-Baqarah) from Jalalain and Baiwadi only 


_ was included. The exegesis of the entire Qur’an was then not a 


part of the syllabus.’: be 

The introduction.to theYwork by the Shah (page 3) shows that he 
had taken up theeWwork, Rs the ‘histance of his brother Maulana 
Muhammad in 1208/1794 in order to continue the mission of his 
father, , : 

First few pages of this work are, however, missing, 


Magalat-i-Tarigat, (Alias Faza'il ‘Azizia) Hyderabad, 1292 A, H. 
p. 33. 

Q. 2: 173 

Q. 2: 102 

The six most authentic works on hadith. 


Maulana Hakim ‘Abdul Hai's As-Thagafat al-Islamia fil-Hind (a 
Urdu version,./slami Uloom wa Fanoon Hindustan Men, Darul 
Musannifin, Azamgarh) gives. the details of amazing number of 
glosses written on the two books specially the Sullum-al-Uloom. 
Parts of this work were printed in Lucknow and Ludhiana, 


Nawab Najaf ‘Ali Khan had an undisputed control over: the 
administration of Delhi. He was anti-Sunni and openly favoured 
Shitas. Even if the reports about his oppressive behaviour towards 
the Sunnis are déemed to be exaggerated, the fact remains that the 
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21. 


22. 


23: 
24, 
25, 
26, 


27 
28, 
29. 
30, 


31, 


32, 


Shgh instead of attributing the Tuhfa to his proper name, referred 
himself as Ghulam Halim—his chronogrammatic name—to conceal 
his identity. Similarly he refers to his father as Shaikh ‘Qutb-ud- 
din and his grandfather as Shaikh Abui Faidh. 

Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, Tuhfa-i-Athna ‘Ashariyya, Newal Kishore Press, 
Lucknow (1325 A. H.), p. 2, 

An illusion to the sword ‘of Caliph ‘Ali. 

Mahmad Khin Banglori, ‘Tarikh Saltanat Khudaded, Banglore, 1934, 
p. 266. 

A non-Muslim citizen of an: Islamic State i, ¢,, one whom an 
Islamic State is obliged to afford protection, 

ShahAbdul ‘Aziz, Fatewa ‘Azizi, Vol, 1, Mujta‘ba’i Press, Delhi. 
p, 114, 
“Abul Hasan Ali Nadwi, Seerat Saiyid Ahmad Shahid, Voi, \, 
Lucknow 1975, p, 389, 

Ibid., Pp. 125 

Ibid., p. 126. 

Seerat Saiyid Ahmad Shahid, Vol. 1, op. cit., p. 390. 

See the chapter ‘Sojourn with Nawab Amir Khan’ in Mohiuddin 
Ahmad’s Saiyid Ahmad Shahid—His Life and Mission. He had been 
deliberately besmirched by the British historians as a Pindari chief 
although his contemporaries like Sir John Molcolm are on record 
that the Pindaries joined Amir Khan’s forces only for a brief 
period in the hope of plunder, but fell off when their hopes were 
‘belied, 

Waga’i Ahmadi, (Nadwa MSS), p. 85, 

For details see Mohiuddin Ahmad, Saiyid Ahmad Shahid—His Life 
and Mission, Lucknow, 1975, 

The earlier indifference tc the varnacular in intellectual endeay- 


ours had resulted in creating a gulf between the faith and practice 


of Indian Muslims, The masses had become completely cut off 
from the Scripture and the Sunnah and their teachings, 


Nawab Siddiq Hasan Khan. Tigscr-o-Jujud al-Ahrar, Bhopal, 1298 
A. H.,, p, 109, 
Ibid, p. 110. 


Maulana Haider ‘Ali, Siyanat-un-Nas‘ an Waswasat al-Kharinas, 1270, 
A. H., p. 4. : 


- There are many more evidences to this effect recorded in the 
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Sawaneh Ahmadi, In this connexion, the statements of Maulana 
Wilayat ‘Ali and Maulana Karamat ‘Aji can be seen in the 
author’s **4 Misunderstood Reformer.’ For a detailed account of 
the Saiyids. movement ‘Saiyid Ahmad Shahid'® (4 volumes) by 
Ghu)jam Rasal Mehr, **Seerat Sciyid Ahmad Shahid” by the writer of. 
these lines and Saiyid Ahmad Shahid—His Life and Mission by 
Mohiuddin Ahmad can be seen, The great reformatory work 
performed by the Saiyid’s spiritual disciples has also. been 


’ discribed.in some detail in Al-Zikr al-Jali fi Karomat As-Saiyid 


43. 


45, 


46. 


Muhammad Ali by Afsat-ud-daula Jan-iJahan Khan published 
from Sikandarabad_ in 1305,/18ss. 

Letter to Munshi Khair-ud-din of Luckhow, Cited from Seerat 
Saiyid Ahmad Shahid, op. cit , Vol. I, pp. 216-17. 

See Mansab-i-Imamat by Shah Muhammad_Ismail; 

Q, 14: 39, ; 

See Nazhatul Khawotir, Vol, VII for further details. 

The interest taken by Nawab Siddiq Hasan Khan, both as a 
scholar of hadith and‘a patron in the capacity of rujer of Bhopal, 
had made that-State a centre for propagation of this branch of 
learning. He got Fath-ul-Bori published, for the first time, from 
Egypt at a cost of Rs, 50,000/-, 3 


Belonging to the family which gave birth to Saiyid Ahmad Shahid, 


‘ Khwaja Ahmad Hasani was a schojar and safi with a large number 


of disciples. For details see the author’s Karawén-i-Iman-o- 
‘Azeemai, 


Elder brother of Saiyid Anmad Shabid. 


Shah’s ‘Abdul Qadir’s translation shows his mastery over Arabic 
and Urdu. Nobody in India has surpassed him and he excels at 
places even such scholars of Arabic rhetorics and lexicography as 
Zamakhshari;and Raghib Asfahgni,: A literary taste of the highest 
order coupled with absolute-sincerity and divine grace would: have 
been required for such an accomplishment, 


Maulana ‘Ubaid-ullah Sindhi writes in the AL-Tauhid: “Not more 
than four persons fully comprehended the politica! aims of the 
Shah. These were (1) Shah Muhammad ‘Ashiq, (a cousin of the 
Shah), (2) Jamal-ud-din Shah Muhammad «Amin Waliullahi 
Kashmiri, (3) Shah Narullah Budhaowi, and (4) Shah Abu Sa‘eed 
Rae Barelvi, (Also see ‘Ubaidullah Sindhi’s Shah Waliullah aur Unki 
Siyost Tahrik, PP. 173-747). Shah Narullah Budhanwi, the fourth 
person mentioned by Maulana ‘Ubaidullah Sindhi but not mentioned 
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47. 
48, 
49. 


50, 


among those described here, was one of the favourite students of 
Shah Waliullah, He had made a name for himself as an 
outstanding scholar during the life-time of the Shah, He was 


father-jn-law and a]so a. teacher of Shah Abdul ‘Aziz in figh. He 


died in 1187/1773. (Nuzhatul Khawatir, Vol, V1). 

Nuzhatul Khawatir, Vol, V1, p,-286. 

Kalamat-i-Tuyyabot, pp. 161-167. 

See the Article by Mas‘ad Anwar in Burhan monthly, September 
October, 1983 Issue. 

Shah Abu Sa‘eed was maternal grandfather of the great reformer 
Saiyid Ahmad Shahid. The letters addressed to him by Shah 
Ahjullah (brother of Shah Waliujlah), Maulana Narullah, Shah 
Muhammad ‘Ashiq and Shah Abdul ‘Aziz speak of the esteem in 
which he was held by these persons as well as his intimacy with 


~ them for they refer to certain events and occurrences of personal 


interest. A collection of these letters, compiled by Maulvj Saiyid 
Abul Qasim of Haswa under the title of Maktiéb-al-Ma‘orif is 
available in our personal library, His cousin Maulana Saiyid 
Wazeh was a spiritual successor of Shah Waljullah. He had been 
duly permitted by the Shah to guide others in the spiritual 
discipline. (Also see Osmania University manuscripts, 


'\Maktabat-i-Qalmi, No. 150). 


S51. 


$2. 


53. 


54. 


Shah Waliullah, borng in 1114/1702, was elder to Shaikh ‘Abdul 
Wahhab by one year. ; 

Further details can be seen in Mas‘ad Alam Nadwi’s Muhammad 
bin ‘Abdul Wahhob, Ek Mazlim aur Badnam Musleh in Urdu, In 
Arabic there are a number of works on the subject. 

The Kitsb al-Tauhid by the Shaikh examines this issue in all its 
details. 

See. Zu’ama-al-Islah fil Asr al-Hadith (Chapter Tarjuma Shaikh 
Muhammad bin Abdul Waphab). 


XII 
Writings of Shah Waliullah | 


We are giving here a list of Shah Waliullah’s published and 
‘unpublished works in. Arabic and Persian in an alphabetical 
order, with brief remarks about their subject matter. 


(Alif) 


1, Arb‘ain (Arabic). A collection of 40 ahadith which are 
brief yet of inclusive character. The collection was published by 
‘Matb‘a Anwar Ahmadi, Lucknow in 1319/1901. ‘Its Urdu trans- 
lation by the pen of Khalifa Saiyid ‘Abdullah, a spiritual 
successor of Saiyid Ahmad Shahid, was brought out in 1554/1836 
from Matb‘a Ahmadi, Calcutta. Later on, another rendering by 
Maulana ‘Abdul Majid Daryabadi, with short comments was 
published in 1387/1967 as Chahl Hadith Waliullahi or Arb‘ain 
Waliullahi by several presses of India and Pakistan. 

“~~ .2, ° Al-Irshad ila-Muhimmat-i- Ilm-al-Isnad (Arabic) is about 
the scholars of Hijaz who taught Shah Waliullah. The brochure 
is available in a printed form. 

3. Izalat al-Khafa ‘an Khilafat al-Khulfa’ (Persian). 
Contents of the book have already been discussed earlier. 

4. Atayyab al-Naghm fi Madh-i-Sajyid al-‘ Arab wal-‘ Ajam 
(Arabic). A collection of. odes- eulogizing the holy Prophet 
which speak of the Shah’s poetic talent and love for the Prophet. 
It was published by the Mujtabayi Press, Delhi in 1308/1891. 
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5. Altaf al-Quds (Persian). Deals with esoteric principles 
of mysticism. It was published by Saiyid Zahir-ud-din from 
Matb‘a-i-Ahmadi. 

6. Al-Imdad-o-fi Ma‘athir al-Ajdad (Persian). A brochure 
giving Shah Waliullah’s geneological table and containing brief 
notices about some of his ancestors. It forms part of Anfas al- 
‘Arifin as well as Majmu‘a:Khamsa Rasdil-i-Shah Waliullah 
published by Matb‘a Ahmadi, Delhi. 

7. Al-Intibah-o-fi Salasil-i-Aulia’ Allah’ (Persian). Gives 
the history and a brief introduction of different mystic orders. It 
was published by Saiyid Zahir-ud-din along with its Urdu 
translation from Matb‘a Ahmadi in 1311/1893. 

8. Insan al- Ain fi Mashaikh al-Haramayn (Persian). The 
work has been mentioned earlier. It forms part both of Anfas 
al- Arifin and Majmu‘a Khamsa Rasa’ il-i-Shah Waliullah. 

9. Al-Insaf-o-fi Bayan-i-Asbab  al-Ikhtalaf (Arabic). 
Contents of the brochure have been discussed earlier. 

10. ‘Anfas-al- Arifin (Persian). The work has been 
discussed earlier. Published in 1335/1917 by the Mujtabayi 
Press, Delhi, it consists of the following seven tracts. 

(1) Bawarig al-Wilayah 

(2) Shawariq al-Ma‘arifah 

(3) Al-Imdado-fi Ma‘athir al- Ajdad 

(4) An-Nabazata al-Ibriziyato-fi-al-Latifata al-‘Aziziyata 
(5) Al-Atiyatas Semadiyato fi-al- Anfas al-Muhammadiyah. 
(6) Insan-al- Ain fi-Masha’ikh al-Haramayn, 

(7) Al-Juz al-Latif fi-Tarjamatil «Abd al-Dhayif. 


(Be) 


11. Al-Budir al-Bazigha ; Arabic). This work on theology 
employs philosophical terminology in discussing human nature 
and social behaviour. Man’s physical characteristics and ethical 
instincts as well. as practical wisdom have been-examined, in 
some detail, to show what guidance does the shari‘ah provide for 
the establishment of a moral-spiritual society. The Shah then. 
goes on to explain the best way to organise a sociai order, the 
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principles of khilafah (caliphate) and imarah (political leader- 
ship) and then passes on to the ways of attaining esoteric spiritual 
knowledge, significance of Divine names and their attributes, 
stages of spiritual ascent polytheism and its different forms and 
phases, evidences of the Day of Resurrection and the life beyord 
death, virtues of righteousness, marks of prophethood, different 
categories. of the apostles of God and the modes of revelation to 
them. The Shah also examines the basic characteristics of an 
Islamic community vis-a-vis pre-Islamic nations ‘and the wisdom 
- underlying the four. religious observances enjoined by Islam. 

The topics touched in this work are far in excess of those 
dealt with in the Hujjat Allah-al-Baligha and it examines certain 
metaphysical and theological issues which have not been normally 
touched upon by other scholars. However, the Hujjat outshines 
this work because of ‘the depth of knowledge and maturity of 
ideas as well as the Arabic idiom and diction displayed by the 
Shah in that work. . The.book has been brought out by Majlis 
‘Ilmi, Dhabel in 1354/1935 fromm the Madina Press, Bijnor. 

12. Bawariq al-Wilayah (Persian). The tract forms part 
of the Anfas al--Arifin in which the Shah has described the life 
and spiritual attainments of his father Shah Abdur Rahim and 
given some of his aphorisms. 


(Te) 


13. Tawil al-Ahadith (Arabic). Tt recounts the stories of 
different prophets mentioned in the Qur’an in order to draw out 
lessons and rules of shari‘ah from the Quranic descriptions. 
Though brief, it shows the Shah’s‘deep knowledge of the Qur’an. 
The work wes published by the Shah Waliullah Academy. 
Hyderabad (Pakistan). , 
< “TA: _ Tuhfatul Muwahhidin. Yt is a Persian tract explaining 
the creed of taulid. First published by Afzalul Matab-e, Delhi, 
Maulana Hafiz Rahim Bakhsh, the author of the Hayat-i-Wali, 
brought out its Urdu rendering from Maktab‘a Salfiyah. Lahore 
in 1381/1952. Other works of the Shah do not contain any 
reference to it. Although the topic discussed in it is generally 
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comparable to that in other works of the Shah, certain discor- 
dant views expressed. in it have led some people to deny its 
authorship to the Shah. God knows best, 

15. Tarajim-o-Abwab al-Bukhari (Arabic), It expounds 
the principles which would be found helpful in understanding 
certain difficult portions of the Bukhari. The tract was included 
in the Majmu‘a Ras@il-i-Arb‘ah as well as the Musalsalat 
published by Matb-a Nar-ul-Anwar, Arrah, 

16. At-Tafhimat al-Ilahiyah (Arabic and Persian). It isa 
mystical work, partly in Arabic and partly in Persian, giving the 
mystical experiences of the Shah. The work, in two parts, is of 
the nature of a diary of esoteric feelings and experiences put into 
writing for one’s close circle of friends and companions and not 
meant for publication. It was published by Madina Press, 
Madina by Majlis ‘Ilmi, Dh&bel in 1355/1936 in two parts.. A 
very impressive and valuable portion of the work consists of the 
Shah’s exhortations to different classes of the then Muslim society. 


> (Jim): 


17. Al-Juz al-Latif fi-Tarjumata al-‘Abd al-Dhayif (Persian). 
Forms a part of Anfas al-‘ Arifin, which has also been published 
separately. It contains a brief autobiographical account and some 
reminiscences of the Shah. 


(He) 


18. Hujjat Alléh al-Baligha (Arabic). The magnum opus 
of the Shah which. has been discussed in section seven of this work. 

19 Husn al- Agidah (Arabic), The fundamental creed of 
Islam as accepted by the AAl-i-Sunnat sect, has been expounded 
in this work in the light of the Qur’an and the hadith. A_ brief 
reference to its contents has already been made in section five. 
The work also known as Al-‘Agidata a!-Hasanah has been. 
published with a commentary by the late Maulana Muhammad 
Owais Nigrami under the title of Al--Agidata al-Sunniyah from 
the Maktab‘a Nadwatul ‘Ulama, Lucknow and is included in the 
syllabus of the Darul Uloom, Nadwamul ‘Ulama, ~ , 
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(Khe) 

20. Al-Khair al-Kathir (Arabic), This work on philosophy 
of religion elucidates the concept of m‘arifat (gnosis). and wisdom 
of Divine Names, revelation etc. -The Shah has also discussed, 
.from a philosophical angle, matters like wahdat al-wajad (unity 
of being), ‘arsh (empyrean), zaman-o-makan (time and space), 
aflak-o-‘anasir (vault of heaven and the constituent matters), 
ma‘dan (minerals), nabat (vegetation). haiwan (animal life), 
' @ yan-i-thabita (Prototypes « of things), ‘alam-i- mithal (sphere of 
_ Similitude) etc. 

The chapter Khazanata-al-khamisa deals with prophethood, 

its characteristics and the distinguishing features of the prophets, 

The book discusses various issues relating to physical world, 
mysticism and illuminist philosophy. 

The section entitled Khazana-i-thalitha gives the merits of the 
holy Prophet before he was endowed with the prophetic mission. 

The chapter Khazana-i-thamnah gives a history of evolution 
of shari‘ah. 

Khazana-i-tasi‘ah discusses after-life and retribution of 
deeds. . 

Khazana-i-‘ashira deals with miscellaneous issues. 

The book was published by Majlis. Ilmi, Dhabel in 1352/ 
1933, 

(Dal) 

21. Ad-Durrus Thamin fi-Mubbashshiratil Nabi al-Amin 
(Arabic). It is a collection of glad tidings the Shah and his 
ancestors had had from the holy Prophet. It was published 
with the Musalsalat and Al-Nawadir in 1391/1970 by Kutub 

‘Khana Yahyawi, Saharanpur. 

22. Diwan-o-Ash‘ar (Arabic). A collection of the Arabic 

verses of the Shah, compiled by Shah ‘Abdul «Aziz and Shah 
- Raf‘i-ud-din. The manuscript is available in the Nadwatul 
‘Ulama Library. 


(Re) 


23. Risa@lah was written in reply to certain mystical issues 
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raised by Shaikh ‘Abdullah bin ‘Abdul Bagi, also known as 
Khwaja Khurd. 

_ 24 + Risalah Danishmandi (Persian). A valuable tract con- 
taining detailed directions in regard to methodology of teaching 
An Urdu rendering of this treatise by the pen of Prof. 
Muhammad Sarwar was published under the title Ar-Rahim 
from Hyderabad (Sind) in September, 1964. Its Arabic render- 
ing by Muhammad Akram Nadwi also appeared in Muharram 
1403/October, 1982 issue of Al-Ba‘ath a'-Islami as Usil ad- 
Dardasata wat- T‘alim. 


(Ze) 


25, Zahrawayn, A commentary on ‘the Surat-ul-Bagarah 

and Surah Al-Imran, the second and third chapters of the Qur'an. 
. (Sin) 

26. Sat at (Persian). A work on mystical philosophy 
abounding with terminologies of philosophy and mysticism and 
elucidating the concept of wahdat-al-wajid (unity of being). 
The Shah also tries to solve the riddle of co-relation between the 
eternal and contingent in this work. It is meant for the use of 
those well-versed in ancient philosophy and also acquainted with 
the controversy in regard to the wahdat-al-wajud. The Shah has 
also freely used the technical terms of medical and physical 
sciences, drawn his arguments from these disciplines and 
profoundly elucidated certain Quranic verses. He has thrown 
light on the different forms and nature of celestial instruction, 
freely used the term shakhsh-i-akbar (great personality), 
‘discussed divine guidance and prophethood and the different 
forms these assume and the various categories and shapes of 
divine epiphany, The tract consisting of 24 pages was first 
published by Saiyid Zahir-ud-din from the Matb‘a Ahmadi. 
It was reprinted in 1939 by Maulvi Fazal Ahmad on behalf of 
Bait al-Hikmah, Karachiiand.then by Maulana Ghulam Mustafa 
Qasmi in 1964 for the Shah Waliullah Academy, 

27. Surur al-Mahzin (Persian). It is a concise Persian 
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rendering of the Kitab Nar al-‘Uyan fi Siyar il-Amin al-Mamin a 
well known biography of the holy Prophet by Sayyid-an-Nas. 
The Shih penned it at the instance of Mirza Mazhar Jan-i-Janan, 
who was ah eminent mystic of the Mujaddidyah order in his 
time. Several Urdu translations of it have since been published. 


(Shin) 


- 28. Sharh-o-Tarajim-i- Abwab-i-Sahth al-Bukhari (Arabic) 
is an annotation on certain chapters of the Safth of Bukhari. 
The work also includes the Tarajim-i-Abwab al-Bukhari and was 
published by Da’iratul Ma‘arif, Hyderabad in 1323/1905. 

29. Shifa al-Qulab (Persian) is a tract on mysticism. 

30. Shawarig al-Marifat (Persian). A biography of the 
Shah’s uncle Shaikh Abdul Raza. It forms part of the Anfas- 
al-- Arifin atso. 


(te 
31. Al-‘Atiyatus Samadiyah fi Anfas al-Muhammadiyah 
(Persian). This small brochure contains a biographical sketch 
of the Shah’s maternal grand-father Shaikh Muhammad Phulti. 
It is included both in the Anfas-al-Ar fin and the Majmu‘a 
Khamsa Rasail. 
32. Igqd al-Jid fi-Akham al-Ijtihad wat- Tajdid (Arabic). 


The contents of this work have already been described in the 
sixth chapter, 


(Fe) 


33. Fath-ur-Rahman (Persian), A translation of the 
Qur’an already mentioned in the fifth chapter, It was published 
by Matab‘a Fariigi. Delhi in 1294/1877 alongwith brief 
comments by Shah Waliullah and Shah ‘Abdul Qadir’s Urdu 
rendering of the scripture entitled Muzeh-ul-Qur’an, It was first 
published from Calcutta, . 

34, Fath al-Khabir (Arabic). A Glossary of the intricate 
words of the Qur’an, included as an appendix to the Al-Fauz-al- 
Kabir. 
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35. Fath al-Wadid-li-M‘arifata-al-Junid (Arabic). The 
writer of these lines has not come across ‘this work. Maulana 
Rahim Bakhsh states in the Hayat-i-Wali that it pertains to 
ethics and mysticism, although the -nameof the book does not 
confirm this view. 

36. Al-Fadhl al-Mubin fi al-Musalsal Min Hadithin Nabi al- 
Amin (Arabic). This work on hadith has been printed and is 
also known as Musalsalat. 

37, Al-Fauz al-Kabir (Persian), Already discussed in 

chapter five. a: 
' 38. Fuyaz al-Haramayn (Arabic). The book contains 
autobiographical reminiscenes and a record of spiritual transports 
and attainments during the Shah’s stay in Hijaz alongwith certain 
scholastic and mystical discussions The work being meant for 
the learned would be found difficult of comprehension by those 
who are not wellgacquainted with philosonhv and mysticism. 


(Qaf) 


39. Qurrat al--Aynayn fi Tafdhil al-Shaykhayn (Persian) 
brings forward the evidences to prove the superiority of the first 
two caliphs, which has seen several reprints. 

40, Al-Qaul al-Jamil fi Bayan-i-Sawa-is-Sabil (Arabic). 
In this work the Shah has discussed the legality of bay‘at. traced 
the practice to the time of the Prophet and the causes leading to 
its falling into disuse in the subsequent period as well as the 
necessity of its revival, He goes on further to throw light on 
the qualities required of mystic guides and the initiates, the 
content: and method of mystical guidance as well as the pre- 
requisites of an effective sermon. The Shah has also given the 
practices, litanies, rules of recollection and contemplation pres- 
cribed by the Qadiriyah, Chishtivah and Nagshbandiyah orders 
alongwith the invocations found efficacious by his forefathers for 
overcoming different sufferings and difficulties. In short, the 
book is a guidebook for the travellers on the path of spirit 
initiated in any one of the abovementioned mystical. orders, 
provided they are willing to follow the path shown by the sunnah 
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of the holy Prophet, 

The readers of the book will. not find in it the logical .and 
dialectical approach which characterises other important works 
of the Shah. Rather, a few of the passages in this work are 
hardly in. conformity with the Shah's reformative attitude and 
scholarly style as, for instance. giving the names of the Ashab.i- 
Kahf (the Seven Sleepers) he says. that ‘these names of the 
Ashab-i-Kahf are protection against being drowned, burnt or any 
type of unnatural. death”, although there is nothing to support 
this contention. in: any authentic hadith. 

’ The apparent reason for proffering such views is that this 
book was written by the Shah before he set out for pilgrimage to 
the two holy cities, in 1143/1731. He has given in it the names 
of his spiritual guides, their authorisations and mantles bestowed 
on him, but he does‘not say anything about his most esteemed 
mentor Shaikh Abu Tahir Madani. In the Al-Juz al-Latif fi 
Tarjamata-al ‘Abd al Dhayzf on the contrary, he has written: “‘I was 
draped with the costume of mystics by Shaikh Abu Tahir Madani 
which is more precious than the cloaks of all the mystics.”? 
Similarly in enumerating his teachers of hadith he speaks of his 
father Shah ‘Abdur Rahim and Haji Muhammad Afzal, but is 
silent about Shaikh Abu Tahir and others from whom he studied 
the subject in Hijaz.* 

Notwithstanding the shortcomings stated above, the Shah's 
predilection for reform and renovation comes to the serface in 
‘different ways. He omits to mention the then prevalent salat-i- 
m‘akis (inverted prayers) since there is nothing to support it in 
the ahddith or the juristic opinions of the scholars. Another 
practice followed by the mystics of the time was to practise 
remembrance of God in a loud voice .with the scripture placed 
alternatively in front. and back and on the right and left sides. 
The Shah has disapproved this méthod as being disrespectful to 
the Qur’an. He has also questioned . the authenticity of certain 
sayings attributed to the holy Prophet, cited by different mystical 
orders, to show that the Prophet recommended the customs and 
systems of suwlik (journey of spirit). His critical approach to 
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the issue is evinced VB the passage extracted here from the Shifa- 
al-‘Alil: 

“I declare that one should not keep: ‘compariy of illiterate 
sufis, nor of illiterate men of piety, nor of the legists 
going by the letter of the law, nor of the scholastics 
who rely exclusively on their own reason and reject 
everything transmitted from the scholars ofold. A 

seeker after truth ought to be a learned mystic, 
inclined to renunciation of wordly desires, always 
immersed in the remembrance of Allah and ever 
inclined to follow the practice of the Prophet as well 
as keen to learn more about hadith and lives of the 
Prophet’s companions. He ought to be desirous of 
being enlightened by legists predisposed to hadith and 
by scholars who are not opinionated but place reliance 
‘on the“ywnnah in the matters of creed. He ought also 
to obtain the guidance of mystics who are learned as 
well as travellers on the path of spirit, neither given 
to laborious exercises nor making the religion hard 
by adding anything to the - Practice of the holy 
Prophet.’** 

. * The Shah’s inclination towards harmonization and reconci- 
liation ( which was his inherited trait) is evident in this work also. 
He did not favour ‘giving preference to any one of the juristic 
schools over another and argued that the principles enunciated 
by all these schools should be accepted in principle but in the 
case of specific issues only the juristic opinion nearest to.a well- 

known sunnah should be followed:® 
Apart from the manuscripts of the book found at different 
places, it was first lethographed by the Al-Jamiliyah Press of Al- 
Haj Mansir Muhammad of Egypt in 1290/1873 with an introdu- 
ction and comments by Maulana Muhammad Sadiq of Madras. 
A copy of this edition, which was scribed by Abdul--al-Ahmad, 
‘is available in the Nadwatul ‘Ulama Library. An Urdu transla- 
tion of it was completed by Maulana Khurram ‘Ali Bilhauri 

(4, 1271/1855) in 1260/1844 who writes in his foreword: -‘The 
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explanatory notes of the author’s son and scholar, Shah ‘Abdul 
‘Aziz, were .augmented by me ‘in the Urdu translation’. The 
Urdu version was first published from Matb‘a Darakhshani in 
‘1278/1861 and then reprinted by Matb‘a Nizami of Kanpur in 
1307/1889. 


(Raf) 
_ 41. Kashf al-Ghain fi Sharh ir-Rub’ayatain (Persian). It is 
a commentary on two ruba‘ts (quartains) of Khwaja Baqi Billah, 
published by the Mujtabayi Press, Delhi in 1310/1892. 


| (Lam) 
_ 42, Lamsot (Persian). The tract, since printed, is on 
sufism. : 


(Mim) 


43, Al-Maqélatul Wadhiyata fi-Al-Nasthata wal-Wasiyah 
(Persian) Also knownas the Wasiyat Nama has been published 
several times. Qazi Thandullah Panipati had annotated the work 
in the light of the Shah’s Irshad al-Talibin, which was published 
by Muti-ur-Rahman Press, Delhi in 1268/1852. 

44. Al-Mugaddamatus Saniyata fi-al-Intisar-i-lil Firagatis 
Sunniyah (Arabic). It is the Arabic rendering of the Shah’s 
Radd-i-Rawafidh with certain additions and comments, Manu- 
scripts of this work are available in the libraries of Tonk and 
Bhopal. It has been recently published from Delhi by Maulana 
‘Abul Hasan Zayd Mujaddidi.* 

45, Al-Muqaddamat-o-fi-Qawanin al-Tarjumah (Persian). 
This work has since been printed. It also forms part of the 
Fath-ur-Rahman. 

46. Al-Musawwah min Ahadith al-Muwatia (Arabic), A 
commentary on the Muwatta of Imam Malik which has twice 
been brought out from Delhi and once’ from Makkah Mukar- 
ramah. 

47. Musaffa (Persian). A commentary on Imam Méalik’s 
Muwatta in Persian which shows his depth of knowledge and 
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insight inte the science of hadwh. It was first published by 
Matb‘a Fariiqi, Delhi, and then reprinted by Matb‘a Murtadhawi, 
Delhi: in 1293/1876. : 

48. Al-Maktib: al-Madani (Arabic). A letter written to 
Shaikh Isma’i] bin ‘Abdullah Rimi comparing the concepts of 
. wahdat-al-wajiid (Unity of Being) and wahdat-al-shahid (Unity 
of Manifestation). It forms part of the Al-Tafhimat-i-Nahiya 
and has also been published separately. 

49. Moktibat. m‘a-i-Menaqib Imam Bukhari wa a Fazilat-i- 
Ibn-Taymiyah (Persian). - The work brought out under this title 
by Maulvi ‘Abdur Rauf of Naziriah Library comprises two letters 
written by the Shah acclaiming Imam Bukhari and Hafiz Ibn 
Taimiyah.:. It:is.also included in some of his other works. - 


(Nun) 


. 50. An-Nabadatul Ibriziyah fil Latifatil ‘Aziziyah (Persian). 
It has been brought out with the Anfas-al-‘Arifin as well as the 
Majmu‘a Khemsa Ras@il and gives a biographical account of 
Shaikh ‘Abdul ‘Aziz ®ehlavi and his ancestors and descendants. 
Shaikh ‘Abdul ‘Aziz was he maternal great grandfather of the 
Shah. 

.51.° An-Nawadiro min . Ahadith-i-Saiyid al-Aw@il \ wal- 
Awakhir (Arabic). It has been published with the Musalsalar. 


(He) 


52. Hama‘at (Persian). This, work of sixty pages of 
average size and published by Tuhfah Muhammadiyah Press, is 
on the subject of sufism, ‘When. Allah took it upon Himself to 
. safeguard Islam and it became predominant over other 
religions”, says Shah Waliullah in his introduction to the book, 
“the incompatible and hostile characteristics of the Arab and 
non-Arab. temperament vanished completely. Islam has. an 
external as well as an internal aspect. The exterior is related to 
its form and appearance, the timings (of rituals) and its structure 
and composition. All these have been protected and can be 
relied upon to close the door.af deviations. _ The internal: or the 
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intrinsic feature relates to illumination and attainment of spiritual 
sublimity which, in turn, depends on two things. The external 
form has been bequeathed to the successors of the Prophet who 
have protected the sharia... They include the jurists, scholars of 
hadith, fighters for the cause of God and the reciters of the 
Quran. The esoteric aspect of Islam also known as ihsan 
- (purification of heart) is watched over by those whose hearts | 
are illuminated, have a living awareness of its. sublime nature, 
are virtuous in their deeds and are admirable in their behaviour. 
.These (sufis) have always had an intuition of spiritual exercises 
suitable for the people of their times. God has blessed their 
companionship and speech with effectiveness, made their hearts 
pure and illuminated and-given them miraculous powers. 
Different mystic. orders: have prescribed their own spiritual 
exercises and litanies which have helped those initiated in those 
orders to advance on; the path of spirit. The followers of 
various mystic orders prefer their own order over others and 
this may be correct to an extent because of their peculiarities, but - 
it would be wrong to regard the excellence of any order as 
absolute and all-inclusive.”’ 

The Shah has given a history of ‘different mystical orders, 
their founders and the transformations undergone by them from 
time to time since the days of the holy Prophet, in the exercises 
undertaken for attaining spiritual perfection. His description 
throws profound light on the development of ‘mysticism. He has 
discussed wahdu t-al-wajid (Unity of Being) as propounded by the 
Shaikh Akbar Muhi-ud-din al-‘Arabi (560-638/1165-1240) and 
traced the development of sufism since its greatest pioneer Junaid 
of Baghdad (d.298/910) who’ had systematized the discipline. 
The Shah has enumerated the basic requisites and mainstays) of 
the travellers on the path of spirit, considered essential by 
Shaikh Junaid, and thereafter - given’the revised _ procedures and 
exercises prescribed by subsequent renewers of the: discipline in 
view of the changed conditions and temperaments of the people 

.in their own times. The Shah has outlined the practices he 
considered necessary for spiritual training during his own time 
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and the things that need to be given attention or avoided. Likea 
‘physician he gives the reasons for different exercises being help- 
ful or injurious to the initiates and suggests the corrective 
measures as well as the different states and stations that a 
traveller may happen to attain in his journey of spirit. The 
spirituality of the holy Prophet’s companions, their successors, 
and the pious of old has been spoken of by the Shah as ihsan. 
He also describes the. differing capabilities of the people and the 
function of man’s lata’if (namely, the body, mind and will) 
for spiritual ascent. 

The intricate and subtle aspects of mysticism discussed by the 
Shah in this work mark him out. as an expert physician in the 
spiritual field. 

| 53, Hawam‘e. Sharh-i-Hizb al-Bahr ( Persian). The book 
has since been published, 


Notes and References : 


1. The Shah’s views expressed in this book about the power of clairvo. 
yance in the graves is not in accord with what he has written in Hujjat 
Allsh al-Baligha, Tafkimat-i-Nahiya and Al-Fauz al-Kabir, although there 
is room for its different interpretation. (see Hifzal-Imen by Maulana 
“ashraf Ali Thanwi), Nevertheless these views of doubtful validity, 
though supported by the experiences of certain mystics, can mislead 
others, Imam Malik had once pointing out to the grave of the holy 
Prophet remarked : “Something can be accepted or rejected from the 
sayings of every man, save those of the one who is burried here’’, 


2. Al-Juz-al-Latif, p, 5, Maktaba Salfiyah, Lahore. 


_ 3. Dr, Mazhar Baga writes in the Usal Figh aur Shih Wahullah (Adita 
Tahqiqat-i-Isiami, Istamabad, Pakistan) that this book was written 
after the Shah returned from Hijaz but this is a-conjecture not 
supported by the circumstantial and internal evidences, mentioned 
above, which clearly indicate that the book was written by the Sh&h 

_ during the period between his father’s death in 1131/1719 and the 
journey undertaken for haf in 1143/1731, when he acted as the spiri- 
tual guide of his father’s disciples, 

The Nadwatul ‘Ulama Library has two old manuscripts of the 
Al-Qaulal-Jamil. One of it was copied by Syed Qutb-ul-Huda Hasani 
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(d. 1226/1811) who was an eminent disciple of Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, 
It was acquired from the personal jibrary of Maulana Hakim Saiyid 
‘Abdul Hai. The other manuscript formerly belonged to the personal 
_coliection of Nawab Saiyid Siddiq Hasan Khan, 
4. Shafa al-‘Alil, pp. 116-17 
5. Shafa al-Alil, p. 117. 


6. TheShzh rendered this work into Arabic at the instance of his 


_mentor Shaikh Abu Tahir Madani in 1144/1731 while he was .in 
Hijaz, 


12. 
13, 
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